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PREFACE. 


A Book of Wonders requires but a brief introduction. 
Our title-page tells its own tale and forms the best expo- 
sition of tlie^^ntents of the volume. 

Everything that is marvellous carries with it much that 
is instructive, and, in this sense, Ten Thousanclj^VCii^rful 
Tilings,” may be made useful for the highest educatiorSr 
purposes. Events which happen in the regular course have 
no claim to a placrf in any work that professes to be a regis- 
ter of what is uncommon; and were we to select such 
Wonders only as are capable of familiar demonstrati w, 
should destroy their right to be deemed wondrou|?and, at 
the same time, defeat tfie»vcry object which Wif" profess to 
have in view. A marvel once d^cplained away ^leases to be 
a marvel. For this reason, while rejecting everything that 
is obviously fictitious and untrue, we have not hesitated tc 
insert many incidents which appear at first aighttobe whollj 
incredible. 


In the present work, ‘interesting Scenes from Nature' 
Cjiriositics of Art, Costume and Customs of a bygom 
period rather predominate; but we have devoted many o1 
^ts pages to descriptions of remarkable Occurrences, beau- 
tiful Ijandscapes, stupendous Water-falls, and sublime Sea- 
pieces. It is true that some of our illustsations ntay nol 
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be beautiful according to .the sense^in which the word is 
generally used ; but they are all the more curious and 
characteristic, as well as truthful, on that account ; for 
whatever is lost of beauty, is gained by accuracy. What 
is odd-X>r quaint, strange or startling, rarely possesses much 
cT^m to the picturesque* and refined. Scrape the rust off 
an antique coin, and, while you make it look more shining, 
you invariably render it worthless in the eyes of a collector. 

polish up a fact which derives its valuer ''ither from the 
strangeness of its nature, or from the quaintness ^f its narra- 
tion,^s like the obliterating process of scrubbing up a 
painting one of the old masters. It looks all the cleaner 
for the operation, but, the chances are, it is spoilt as a work 
of art. 


We trust it is needless to say that we have closed our 
pag^^against everything that can be considered objec- 
• tionabl^m its tendency ; and, wjiile every statement in 
this volux^ has been culled %vlth conscientious care from 
authentic, although not generally accessible, sources, we 
have scrupulously rejected every line that could give offence, 
and endeavoured, in accordance with what we profess in 
OUT title-page, to amuse^ by the eccentric, to startle by the 
iSiexpected, and to asitonish by the marvellous. 
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TEN THOUSAND 


WONDEEFUL THINGS. 


PUNISHMENTS IN PllOVlNCrJLL TOWNS TN THE OLDEN TIME. 

The instruments most in vogue with our ancestors were three — 
cucking-stool, the brank, and the tumbrel. • 

The Cucking-stool ^vas ust^d by the pond in many village greens 
about one hundred years ago or little more, and then deemed the best 
corrootive of a .scolding woman. 

ily the sea, the ^juay t>fre‘ied a convenient spot. The b^bioan, at 
Plymouth, was a localit}’, doubtless terrible to otfendew, however care- 



THE CV#KTNG*^OOr. 


lo.ss of committing their wordy nuisjiitcc of .vf'cMding. Two |Kmndi 
were paid for a cucking-.stool at l/cicc.^icr in ITdS. Sinee that it has been 
])lac(‘<l at the door of a notorious scold as a warning, t'pon admission to 
the Ilmise of Correction at Liverpool, a woman had to undergo the 
severity of the cucking-stool till a little before the year 1803, when 
Mr. James Scild wtoUj to Dr. lAdtsom. Tl>g pump in the men s court 
was the whipping-pQst for females, which discipline continued, though 
not weekly. * 


f[m;/sim^upon-2'h(WiA. 



The making of the cucking-stool . • . . . 

$ 

0 

Iron Work for the same • ’ • 

3 

0 

Timbe r fnr the same 

4 

0 

Three brnKsts for the same, and three whee ls 

4 

10 


• * £134 

At Marlborough, in 1623, a man hod id. for his hedp at the cucking of 
Joan Neal. 


0 
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Gniceaentl. 

1636# The porters for dvickinjif ot* Goodwi to Cuinpion . . 2 0 

Two Dorters for laying up the cluckiug-stool . . 0 N 



The Drank, for taming shrev/c, was 
pi-cfcrrcd to the ciieking-stuol in some 
eoimtios, and was used there for the 
same purpose. Tlio oraiik was in 
favour in the northern eounties, arid 
in W'oroestersliire, though there wen-, 
notwithstanding, .suun^ of llie (»tlier 
instruments of punisliim nt used, called 
in that eotnity gum-stools. 

The blank was put over tin* head, 
and was fustoiUHi with a padlock. 
ThtTe are t'litriis at Worcester about 
nu'uding the seouhrs4>ridle and eords 
for the same.’* 

Tile eueking-stool not only endan- 
uvrrd the health of tin* l arly, hut uIm) 
i;ave tlie tongue liberty ‘twixt every 
The hrank was put over the 
head, and was fastened with a pad- 
loek, • 


TriB uit.wrr. 

The tumbrel was alow-rolling cart or carnage (in law Latin, fitm- 
hcrella) which was Used as a punishment of disgraee and infamy. Mill* »>, 
whefl they stole eoru, Were chastised by the tinnbn l. JVrsons \v. i\ 
::ometimes fastened with an iron ehaiii to a tumbrel, and eonvt ved ban - 
headed with din and cry thiough the primcipal, streets of ttuviis. 



Tnr. 

C*Atrt of Jlmtinif a Book, 1 >^1. 

“The jury present tliai the tiiinbreU be repaired and maiutained from 
time to time, according to the statute.” • 

In 1583, Mayor was to provide a tumbrel b< fore All S^nis Da7, 
onde^a penalt^j of lOs, 
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ANCIEXT METHOD OP KEPPINO A WASHING ACCOlTirr. 
Shakerlcy Marmion, in his Antii^uar^V* says: — 

** I wuHt rov*rcrtco and prefer the precedent 
'Fimes before these, which consum'd their wits in 
Experiments ; and *twas a rirtuous 
Kmulation amonfpit them, that nothing 
Which might profit posterity should perish/* 



Without a full to this dictum, we would nevortheless admit 

timt we arc indebted to the jKUst for the of nm^v of our most im- 
j».)i*tant discoveries. The ancient washing: tablet, :iltIiough of humble 
|•rt;t< nsious to notice, is yet a proof of the simple and ctfective means 
tV« <[uently adopted in olden times for the# economy of time and ma- 
teriab*. 

A refenmeo to the engraving obviates a lengthened explanation. It 
will there be seen that if the mistress of a* familv has lifteeu oiV/o«r* 
rttrrrs, or so many collars^ or so many bands^ to he meulionca in the 
wasliing account, she can turn the circular dial, by means of the button^ 
or handle, to the number corrcs[)onding with the rough mark at the* 
bottom of the dial, above which is written sheeh^ (abk-aoths^ Ac. This 
simple and ingenious contrivance, obviates the necessity of kwping a 
Ijpok. 

The original washing board,’’ from which Uio engraying is taken, 
w^as of a larger si/e, ana showed the numbers veiy dijroncUy# Similar 
dials may bs mode of either ivory or metal. • * 








4 TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS; 

J THE HAIR. 

The quality and colour of ' the hair was a subject of speculative 
theory for the ancients. Lank hair was considered indicative of pusil- 
lanimity and cowardice ; yet the head of Napolebn was guiltless of a curl I 
Frizzly hair was thouglit an indication of coarseness and clumsiness. The 
hair most in esteem, was tliat terminating in ringlets. Dares, the liis- 
torian, states that Achilles and Ajax Telamon had curling locks ; such 
ulso was the hair of Timon, the Athenian. As to the Emperor Augustus, 
nature had favoured him with such redundant looks, that no hair-dresser 
in<itome could produce the like. Auburn or light brown hair was 
thought the most distinguished, as portending intelligence, industry, a 
peaceful disposition, as well as great susceptibility to the tender passion. 
Castor and roUux had brown hair ; so also had jllenelaus. Black hair 
does not appear to have been esteemed by the Homans ; but red was an 
object of aversion. Ages before the time of Judas, red hair was tliought 
a mark of reprobation, both in the case of Tjqihon, wife deprived his 
brother of the sceptre of Egypt, and Nebuchadnezzar who acquired it in 
expiation of his atrocities. Even the donkey tribe suflered from this 
ill-omened* visitation, according to the proverb of “wicked as a red ass.” 
Asses of that colour were held in such aetestation among the Coptlis, that 
every year they sacrificed one by hurling it from a high wall. 

THE FIRST COFFEE HOUSE IN LONDON. 

Coffee is a native of Arabia, supposed by some to have been the chief 
ingredient of the old Lacedemonian broth. The use of this berry was 
not known in England till the year 1607, at which time Mr. D. Edwards, 
a Tin^ey merchant, on liis return from Smyrna to London, brought with 
him one Pasquet llossee, a Greek of liagusa, who was used to prepare 
this liquor for his master every morning, who, by the way, never wanted 
company. The merchant, therefore, ii> order to get rid of a crowd of 
visitants, ordered his Greek to ,open -a coffee-house, which he did in* 
St. MichaePs Alley, in*Comliill. This was the fiist coffee-house opened 
\D. London. 

f EATING FOR A W’AGEE. 

The handbill, of which the subjoined is a literal copy, was circulated 
by the keeper of the public-house at which the gluttony was to happen, 
as an attraction for all the neighbourhood to witness : — 

* Bromley in Kent, July 14, 1726. — A strange eating worthy is to 
preform a Tryal of Skill ‘on St. James’s Day, w^iich is the day of our 
Fair for a wager of FivC' Guineas, — he is to cat four pounds of 
bacon, a bushel of French beans, with two pounds of ?)iitter, a quartern 
loaf, and to drink a gallou of strong beer !” 

FOX KILLED liY A SWAN. 

At Peusey, a swan sitting on her eggs, on one side of the river, 
observed a fox swimming towards her from the opposite side ; rightly 
judging she could best grapple \nth the fox in lior own element, she 

E lunged into the water, and after beating him off for some time with 
er wiqgs, at length succeeded in drowning him. 
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HIGHWAYMEN IN 1782. 

On Wednesday, the 9th January, 1782, about four o’clock in tho after* 
noon, as Anthony Todd, Esq., Secretary to the Post-office, was going in 
his carriage to his house at Walthamstow to dinner, and another gentle- 
man with liim, he was stopt within a small distance of his house by two 
liighwaymen, one of whom held a pistol to the coachman’s breast, whilst 
the other, with a handkerchief over his face, robbed Mr. Todd and the 
gentleman of their gold watches and what money they had about them. 
As soon as Mr. Todd got home all his men-servants were mounted on 
horses, and pursued the highwaymen ; they got intelligence of their paslling 
Lee-bridge, • and rode on to Shoreditch ; but could not learn anything 
farther of them. 

The same evening a gentleman going along Aldermanbury, near the 
church, wus accosted by a man with an enquiry as to the time ; on which 
the gentleman nulled out his gold watch, tfhe inan immediately said, 
“I must have*tiiat watch and your money, sir, so don’t make a noise.” 
The gentleman seeing nobody near, he delivered his gold watch and four 
guineas, with some silver. The thief said he was in distress,, and hoped 
the gentleman would not take away his life if ever he Had the oppor- 
tunity. 

Sunday, the 13th January, 1782, about twelve o’clock, a man was, by 
force, dragged up the yard of the French-Horn Inn, High Holbom, by 
some person or person^unknown, and robbed of his watch, four guineas, 
and some silver ; when they broke his arm and otherwise cruelly treated 
him. He was found by a coachman, who took him to the hospital. 

AN ARCHBISHOP WASHING THE PEET OP THE POOR. • 

In the Gentleman^ 8 Magazine^ we find the following observance: — 
Thursday, April 15, 1731.~Bging Maunday-Tliursday, there was dis- 
tributed at the Banquctting-heusc, Whitehall, to forty-eight poor 
men, and forty-eight poor women (tlfg King’s ago 48) boded beef and 
shoulders of mutton, and smaU bowls of ale, which is called dinner ; 
after that, large wooden plattere of fish and loaves, viz., imdress’d, one 
largo old ling, and one large dry’d cod ; twelve red hefrings, and nine- 
teen white herrings, and four half quartern loaves ; each person had ono 
platter of this provision: after which was distributed to them shoes, 
stockings, linnen and woolen ebath, and leathern bags, with one penny, 
two penny, three penny, and four penny pieces of silver, and shillings : 
to each about £4 in value. His Grace thq Lord Archbishop of York, 
Lord High Almoner, performed the annual ceremony of washing the 
feet of a certain number of poor in the Royal Chapel, Whitehall, which 
was formerly done by the Kings themselves, in imitation of our Saviour*B 
pattern of humility, &c. James II. was the last King who performed 
this in person. His doing so wus thus recorded in the the Chapel Rmjal 
Register . — ‘‘ On Maunday Thursday April 16 1685 our gracious King 
•James y® 2^^ wash’d wip’d and kiss’d Hie feet of 52 poor men w“‘ wonder- 
ful hundlity. And ail the service of the Churcli of England usual! 
on that occasion was performed, his Maty being psent a^ the tiiuea*’ 
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A LUCKY FIND. 

Sunday^ April 1. — A few days ago, Sir Simon Stuart, of Hartley, in 
Hampshire, looking .over some old writings, found on the hack of one of 
them a memorandum noting that 1,500 broad pieces were buried in a 
certain spot in an adjoyning field. '\^ereupf)n he took a servant, and 
after digpng a little in the place, found the treasure in a pot, hid there 
in the time of the late civil wars, by his grandfather, 8ir Nicholas 
Stuart. — Gentleman^ 8 Magazine^ 1733. 

■ HOOPS IN 1740. 

^'he monstrous appearance of the ladies’ hoops, wlion viewed be- 
hind, may seen from the following cut, copied from one of lligaud’s 

views. The exceed- 
ingly small cap, at 
this time fashionable, 
and the close iiji- 
tumed hair beneath 
it, give an extraoi- 
.dinary meanness to 
the head, uarticu- 
larly when tne libe- 
rality of gown and 
petticoat is taken into 
consideration : the 
lady to the left wears 
a black hood with an 
ample fringed cape, 
^vhich envelopes her 
shotdders, and teposes on the summit of the hoop. The gentleman 
wears a small wig and bag ; the skirts pf his coat are turned back, and 
were sometimes of a colour different f*om the rest of the stuff of wliich 
it was made, as were the cuffs and lappels. 

SIEGE OF GIBRJtLTAE. 

Gibraltar had-been taken by a combined English and Dutch fleet in 
1704, and was confirmed as a British possession, in 1713, by the peace ot 
Utrecht ; but in 1779 it was assailed by the united forces of France and 
Spain, and the siege continue till the 2nd of February, 1783. Tbe chief 
attack w'as made on the 13th September, 1782. On the part of tlic be- 
siegers, besides stupcndoi^s batteries on the land side, mounting two 
hundr^ pieces of ordnance, there was an army of 40,000 men, under 
the command of the Due dc CriUon, In the bay lay the combined fleets 
Qf France and Spain, comprising forty-seven sail of the line, beside ten 
battering ships of powerful construction, that cost upwards of £50,000 
each. From these the heaviest shells rebounded, but ultimately two of 
them were set on fire by* red-hot shot, and the others were destroyed to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the British commander. The 
rest of the fleet also suflTered considerably ; but the defenders* escaped 
with vpry little loss. In this engagement 8,300 rounds were tired by 
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tlic garrison, more than half of which consisted of red-hot balls. 
Dining this mcmorablo siege, which lasted upwards of three years, the 
(intire expenditure of the garrison exceeded 200,000 rounds, — 8,000 
barrels of powder being used. The expenditure o^the enemy, enormous 
as this quantity is, must have been much greater ; for they frequently 
bred, from their iand-batteries, 4,000 rounds in the short space of 
twenty-four hours. Terri lie indeed must have been the spectacle as the 



?viNx ononaK’s haix, Ginii.ii/fAn. 

immense fortress ])oured forth its tremendous volleys, and the squadron 
and land-battiiries replied with a powerful cannonade. But all this 
waste of human life and of prop(?vtv was useless on the part of the assail- 
ants ; for the place w'as successfully held, apd Gibraltar still rejnains 
one of the principal strongholds of British power in Europe. 

During the progress of the sic'ge, the fortilications were considerably 
strengthened, and numerous galleries were excavated in the solid roclc, 
having port-holes at which heavy guns 'were mounted, which, keeping 
an incessant lire, proved very ctlioacious in destroying the enemy’s en- 
campments on the land side. Communicating with the upper "tier of 
these galleries are two grand excavation.^, knowm as Lord Cornwallis’s 
^nd St. George’s Halls. The latter, which is capable of holding several 
hundred, men, has numerous pieces of ordnance ]>ointed in various direc- 
tions, ready to deal destruction on an aiiproaching enemy. 
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KEEPING WinTSUNTILE AT PUllIIAM CATIIED:^. 

The following curidtis account of the consumption of provisions in the 
cathedral of Durham, during Whitsun week, in 1347, together with 
the prices of the articles^is taken from the rolls of the cellarer, at present 
in the treasurj’^ at Durham: — six hundred salt herrings, 3s. ; four, hun- 
dred white herrings, 2s. 6d. ; thirty salted salmon, 7s. Gd. ; twelve fresh 
salmon, os. 6d. ; fourteen ling, fifty-live ‘‘kelcngs;” four turbot, 
23s. Id.; two horse loads of white fish, and a *‘congr,” os. lOd. ; 
**glayc,” “sparlings,” and eels, and fresh water fish, 2s. 9d. ; nine 
carcases of oxen, salted,* s6 bought, 3Bs. j one carcase and a quarter, 
fresh, 6s, ll^d#; a quarter of dn oxe, frdsh; boughi iu the town, 3s. 6d. ; 
seven carcases and a half of slvine, in salt, 22s. 2 jd.; six carcases, 
fresh, 12s. 9d. ; fourteen calves, 28s. 4d. ; three' kids, diid twenty-six 
sucking porkers j *9s, 7 id. ; sevent 5 -ono geese with their feed* 11s. lOd. : 
fourteen capons, fifty-nine chickens, and fivfe dozen pidgeons, 10s. 3d. ; 
five stones of hog’s lard, 4s. 2d. ; four stones of cheese, butter, and milk, 
6s. 6d. ; a pottle of vinegar, and a pottle of honey, Cid. ; fourU4m pounds 
of figs and raisins, sixteen pounds of almonds, and eight poun4s of rice, 
3s. 7d. ; pepper, safiron, cinnamon, and other snices, 2s. 6d. ; ono 
thousand three hundred eggs, 15s. 5d.~Bum total, £11 4s: ^ Similar 
consuuiptiotis took pkee during the week of , the feast of St. Cuthbert, 
and other feasts, among the inonks of Durham^ for a long |ieriod of 
years, 

cxnuous LAW. 

The foliowTiig curioUs law Was enaetbd during tte reign of iti^ard I. 
for tho government of those going by sea t 9 tbfe Holy Land -<^He who 
kills a Inan on shipboard, shall he bound to the dead body diia thrown 
into the sea : if the man is killed on Aetb, the slayer shall be ^und 
to the dead body aiid buried with it. ** He who shall draw his knife to 
sti-ike anothcfi bi who sliall have drawn blood front him,, to lose his 
hand ; if he shall have only struck with the palm of his hand without 
draw'ii]|f blood, ho shall bo thrice ducked in tno sea.” 

DECAPITATION BY THE GUILLOTINE. 

A gentleman of intelligeiwe and literary attainments, makes, in an 
account of his travels on the continent, the following most singular re- 
marks on an execution he "witnessed, in which the culprit was beheaded 
by the guillotine : — “ It appears,” buys he, “ to be the best of all pos- 
sible modes of inflicting the punishmeiit of death ; combining the greatest 
impression on the spectator, with the least possible suffering to the 
Victim. It is SO raprd> that I should doubt whether there were any 
suftering ; but from the expression of the countenance, when the execu- 
tioner held up tho head, I am inclined to believe that sense and conscious- 
ness may remain for a few seconds after tho head is off. Tho eyes seemed 
to retain speculation for a moment or two, and there was a look in tho 
ghastly stare with which they stared upon tho crowd, W'hich implied 
^at head was aware of its ignominious situation.” 
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ALDEHKAN BOrDELI. 

It was the regular custom of Mr. Alderman Boydell, who was a very 
early riser, at five o’clock, tx) go immediately to th(? pump iu Ironmonger 
Lane. There, after placing his wig upon tho'ball at the top of it, he 
used to sluico his head with its water. This well-known and highly 
respected character, who has done more for the British artist than all 
the print-publishers put together, was also one of the last men who wore 
a three-cornered hat. 

TEATS OP STREKGTll IX 1739. # 

• 

April 21.— The following notice was given to the public : — ‘‘For the 
benetit of Thomas Topham, the strong man, from Isungton, whose per- 
formances have been looked upon by the Iloyal Society and several persons 
of distinction, to be the most surprising as well as curious of any thing 
over performed in England ; on which account, as other entertainments 
are more frequently met with than that he proposes, he humbly hopes 
gentlemen and ladies, &c., mil honour him with their presence at the 
Nag’s Ilcad, in Gateshead, oh Monday the 23d of this instant, at four 
o’clock, where he intends to perform several feats of stftngth, viz. : — 
He bends an iron poker three inches in circumference, over his arm, and 
one of two inches and a quarter round liis neck ; he breaks a rope that 
will boar two thousand weight, and with his fingers rolls a pewter 
dish of seven pounds hftrd metal ; he lays the back p(trt of his head on 
one chah, and his heels on another, and suffering four men td stand on 
his hodv, he moves them up and down at pleasure ; he lifts a table six 
feet in length, by his teeth, with a half hundred weight hah^g at the 
further end of it ; and, lastly, to oblige the publick, hd will lift a* butt 
full of water.” ^ “ISach person to pay one shilling.’* ^ This “strong 
man” fell a victim to jealousy, as is proved by the following : — “ August 
10th, 1749, died, Mr. Thomas ToJjliam, known by the name of the strong 
man, master of a publick house in Shoreditch", London. In a fit of 
jealousy, he stabbea his wife, then cut nis own throat and stabbed him- 
self, after which he lived two days.” 

ELErilANTS FIIIOIITEXED AT PIGS. 

“ Then on a tyme there were many grete clerkes and rad of kyng 
Alysaunder how on a ty mo as he sholdc ham a batayle with ye kynge of 
Inile. And this kynge of Inde hroughte Avith hym many olyphauntis 
horynge castelles of tree on theyr backes as tfie kynde of the is to haue 
armed knyghtes in ye castcll for the batayle, them ne knewe Alysaunder 
the kynge, of the oljphanntes that they "drad no thynge more than the 
jarrynge of swyne, wherefore he madd to gader to gyd'er alive s^vyne thaj 
myghtc be goten, and caused them to be dryuen as" nv the olyphantes as 
they myghte well here the jaiTynge of the swyne, and thenne they made 
a pyggo to crye, and whan the swyne horde the pygges a none they made 
% great jarrynge, and as soone as the olyphauntes hei^e that, they 
began to tie echo one, and kesto downc tliobcastclles and sleive the 
knyghtes* that Averc in them, and by this meano Alysaunder had ye 
vyotory.” — Fcstivalis^ printed by W* Cnxton in * 
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A TISIT TO THE OBSEEVATOIir OP SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

The memory of a great and good man ia imperi-shahlc. A thousand 
years may pass away, but the fame that has survived the wreck of time 
remains unsullied, and is even brighter with age. 

“The actions of tlic just 
Sinoll sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


In an age of progress like our own w'e have frequently to regret the 
destruction (sometimes necessary) of ])laeos associated with the genius of 
tli^ past; but in the case of JSir Isaac Newton wo have several i olios 
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existing, none of which, perhaps, are more interesting than the house in 
which he resided, still standing in St. Martin’s Street, on the south side 
of Leicester Square. The engravings of the interior and exterior of this 
building have been made f^om drawings made on the spot. The house 
was long occupied as oq hotel for foreigners, and was kept by a M. 
Pagliano. In 1814 it devoted to the purposes of education. The 
Observatory, which is at the top, and -where Sir Isaac Newton made his 
astronomical researches, was left in a dilapidated condition until 1824, 
•when two gentlemen, belonging to a committee of the school, had it 
repaired at their o-wn expense, and wrote a brief memoir of the philoso- 
pher, which was placed in the Observatory, with a portrait of him. 

In this house Sir Isaac Newlon resided for many years and it was 
here, accordinjg to his biographer, that he dispi nsed, under the superiA- 
lendenc^ of his beautiful niece, an elegant hospitality. Our sketch gives 
a goq^ idea of the appearance of the exterior ol the house at the present 
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day : tlic front, it will he seen, has been well plastered, which, although 
clean and pleasant-looking to some eyes, seems to us to destroy the cha* 
racter of the building. The old doorway, with a i)rojecting top, has 
also bpen removed. The interior of the house is in Excellent repair, und 
has undergone very little change. The cornices, panelling, and the 
spacious staircase, arc not altered since the days of Newton. The rooms 
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ai’c very lar^c. Tradition states it was in the back drawing-room that 
the manuscript of his work, the, “New Theoiy of Light and Colours,’ J 
was dostiuyed by lire, caused by a favourite little dog in Sir Isaac’s ab- 
sence. The name of this canine iiicendiar}" was Diamond. Hie man- 
ner in which the accident occuiTcd is thus related : — ^The animal- was 
Wantoning about the philosopher’s study, when it knocked down a candle, 
and sot lire tc i h^ap of manuscript calculations ujion which he had been 
employed for rears. The loss was irretrievable ; but Sir Isaac only ex- 
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mth simplicity, ‘‘ Ah, Diamond, liiamond, you little know what 

mischief you have been doing 

Passing upstairs, and looking slightly at the various rooms, which 
are all well panelled, but whicn do not require particular notice, we 
reached the little observatory shown in the engraving. There, in the 
room in which Sir Isaac has quietly studied, and in which he may have 
held conferences with the most distinguished of his contemporaries, we 
found two shoemakers busily at work, with whom we had some pleasant 
conversation. Our artist has represented the interior of the observatory, 
with its laborious occupants, worthy sons of St. Crispin. Shoemakers 
are well known to be thoughtful class of men, although sometimes 
they unfortunately do not make the best use of their knowledge. Brand, 
the historian and author of the excellent book on ‘‘ Popular Antiquities,’* 
was at one time a shoepiaker ; so was Bloomfield, the poet, who, when 
working at the “last*^ in Bell Alley, near the Bank, strung together the 
charming recollection of his plough-boy life. We coulft ^vc a long list 
of shoemakers who have been eminent for talents. 


We have not the exact date at which Newton came to reside here, but 
certainly he^as living in this house, at intervals, after 1695, when he 
was appointed Warder of the Mint, of which establishment he rose to be 
Master in the course of three years. The emoluments of this office 
amounted to £1200 a-ycar, which enabled him to live in ease and dignity. 

In 1703 he was chosen President of the Royal Society — an honourable 
post, to which he was annually elected until the time of his death. 


POISONING THE MONAKCH. 

' \ji idea of the popular notions about poisoning in the middle of the 
seventeenth cpntuir, may be formed from the following extraet from an 
old tract, publishea in 1652, ^vith the title of ‘‘PabaPatris, or the Pope 
in his Colours” : — Anno Dom : 1596^ one Edward Squife, sometimes a 
scrivener at Qrenewich, afterw«ards a deputy purveyor for the ftueene’s 
stable, in Sir Francis Drake’s last voyage was ^ken prisoner and carried 
into ^aine, and being set at Hbe^, onh Waipoie, a Jesuitc, grew 
acquAted with him, and irot him into ihe Inqimtion, Whence he re- 
turned a resolved Pap^^ he persuaded Sahire fo hildertake to poyson 
the pummeU of the Quechc Elizabeth’s) saddle, ana, tb make him constant, 
made Squire receite the Sacrament u^ii it.; he then gdve him the 
poyson, showing that he shottld ttfio it in a double blad&r, and should 
pnek the bladder fhll of hoales in the upper part, when he should use it 
(carrying it within a thick glove for the safety of his hand) should after 
tume it downward, pressing the bladder upon the pummell of the 
Quecne’s saddle. This Squire confest. Squire is now in Spaine, and for 
•his safer dispatch into England it was devised that two Spanish prisoners 
taken at Gales should be exchanged for Squii o and one Rawles, that it 
might not be thought .that Squire came over but as a redeemed captive. 
TheMunday sennight after Squire returned into England, he, understand • 
ing the horses were preparing for the Queene’s ridingabroad, laidhis hand, 
ond'crushed the poyson upon the pummell of the ^ueene’s saddle, saying, 
^ God^ Mve the . Queenc,’ the Queene rode abroad, and as it should seem 
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laid not her hand upon the place, or pW received no hurt (through God’s 
goodnesse) by touching it. Walpole, counting the thing as done, im- 
parted it to some principall fugitives there, but being disappointed of his 
hope, supposing Squire to liavo been false, to be retenged on him sent 
one Mthcr (who should pretend to have stolne from thence) wdth letters, 
wherein the plot of Squires was contained ; this letter was pretended to 
be stolne out of one of their studies. Squire, being apprehended, con- 
fessed all without any rigor, but after denied that ho put it in cafecution, 
• although ho aoknowledged he consented to it in the plot, at length he 
confessed the putting it in execution also.” 

GRINNINU ROB A WAGEE. 

June 9, 1786. — On Whit-Tuesday was celebrated at Hendon, in Mid- 
dlesex, a burlesque imitation of the Olympic Games. One prize was a 
gold-laced hat, to bo grinned for by six candidates, who were placed on 
a platform, wit^ horses’ collars to exhibit through. Over their heads 
was printed in capitals,— 

Detur Tetriori ; or 
The ugliest grinner 
Shall be the winner. 

Each party grinned hye iQinutes soha^ and then all pnited in a grand 
chorus of distortion. This prize w^as carried by a porter to a vinegar 
merchant, though he was accused by his competitors of foul j^ay, for 
rinsing his mouth with %erjuice, Tne whole was concluded by ^ hog, 
with his tail shaved and §oaped, being let loose among nine pea^ts ; 
* any one of which that could geize him by the queue^ and throw him 
across his shoulders, was to have him for a reward. This occasioned 
much spoil; : the onhpal, after running ^ome miles, so tired his hunfers 
that they gave up the chase in despair. A prodigious concourse of 
people attended, apong wiom '^ere the Tripoline Ambassador, and 
several othe^ persons of dis^ction^ ^ 

BITE OB THE TAEANTtTLA SPIBEE. 

A l^eapolitan soldier who h$id been bitten by a tarantula, ^ugh 
apparently cured, suffered &om an annual attack tf delirium, after which 
he used to sink into a state of profound melancholy ; his face becoming 
livid, lus sight obscure, his power of breathing checked, accompanied by 
sighs and heavings. Sometimes he fell sensblcss, and devoid of pulsa- 
tion ; ejecting blood from his nose and mouth, and apparently dying. 
Kecourse was had to the inffuence of music ; aqd the patient began to 
revive at the sound, his hands marking the measure, and the feet being 
similarly affected. Suddenly rising aud laying hold of a bystander, he 
began to dance with the greatest agility during an uninterrupted course 
of four-and-twenty hours. His strengtli was supported by administering 
to him wine, milk, and fresh eggs. If ho appeared to relapse, the music 
was repeated, on which he resumed liis dancing. This unfortunate being 
u^d to fall prostrate if the music accidentally stopped, and imagine that 
^ the tarantula had again stung him. After a few years he died, in cnie of 
these annual attacks of delirium. . a 
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BXaONE CHBISIUAS CUSI031S. 

« Now. too, is heard 

The hapless cripple, tuning through the streets 
His carol new ; and oft, amid the gloom 
Of midnight hours, prevail th* accustom’d sounds 
Of wakeful waits, whose harmony (composed 
Of liautboy, ormin, violin, and llutc, 

And various other instruments of mirth). 

Is meant to celebrate the coming time.” 

Tlio manner in which this period of the year has been observed has 
often varied. The observances of the day lirst becami' to be pretty 
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general in the Catholic .church about the year 300. By some of oui 
ancestors it was viewed jii the double light of a religious and joyful 
season of festivities. The midnight preceding Christm«as-clay eviuy 
person went to mass, and on Christraas-dav three different massc^s were 
sung with much solemnity. Others celebrated it w’ith great parade, 
splendour, and conviviality. Busmes.s was superseded by merriment and 
hospitality ; the most careworn countenance brightened on the occasion. 
The nobles and the barons encouraged and participated in the various 
sports : the industrious labourer’s cot, and the rt sidence of proud royaltV, 
MuaUy resounded with tumultuous joy. From •Chnstmas-day to 
Twelfth-day tl^ere was a continue^ run of ^ntertahiinentB. Not only 
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did our ancestors make great rejoicings on, but before and after Christ- 
inas-day. liy a law in the time of Alfred, the “twelve days after the 
nativity of our Saviour were made festivals;* and it likewise appears 
from Bishop Holt, that the whole of the days were dedicated to feasting. 

Our ancestors^ various amusements were conducted by a sort of master 
of the ceremonies, called the “Lord of Misrule, whoso duty it was to 
keep order during the eidebration of the difterent sports anci pastimes. 
The universities, the lord mayor and sherilfs, and all noblemen and 
gentlemen, had their “lords of misrule.” These “lords” were iirst 
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preached against at Cambridge by the Puritans, in the reign of James L, 
as unbecoming the gravity of the university. * 

The custom of serving boars’ heads at Christmas bears an ancient date 
and much ceremony and parade lias heen occasionally attached to it. 
Henry 11. “ served his son (upon the young prince’s coronation)^ at the 
table as server, bringing up the boar'^s head with ti*umpets before it.” 

The custom of strolling from street to street with musical instruments 
and singing seems to have originated from a very ancient practice which 
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prevailed, of certain minstrels who were attached to the king’s court and 
other great persons, who paraded the streets, and sounded the hour^ 
thus acting as a sort of watchmen. Some slight remains of these still 
exist, hut they no longer partake of the authoritative claim as they 
originally did, as the lord mayor’s music,’* ^c. It may not, perhaps, 
l»e geneiully known, that oven at the present day waits^’ arc regularly 
sworn before the ** court of burgesses” at Westminster, and act under 
the authority of a warrant, si^ed by the clerk, and sealed with the 
arms of the city and liberty ; in addition to which, they wore hound to 
provide themselves with a silver badge, also bearing the arms of West- 
minster. 

In the north they have* their Yule log, or Tuletiik lo(j^ which is a 
huge log burning in the chimney corner, whilst the Yule cakes are 
baked on a “ girdle,” (a kind of frying-pan^ over the lire ; little lads 
and maidens assemble nightly at some nei^hoouring friends to hear the 
goblin story, and join in ‘‘fortune-tolling,” or some game. There is a 
part of an old song which runs thus : • 

“ Now all our neighbours' chimneys smoke. 

And Christmas logs arc burning ; 

* Their ovens they with baked meatc choke. 

And all^heir spits are turning." 

Among the plants usual to Christmas are the rosemary, the holly, 
and the piistlot^. Gay says : 

When rosemary and hays^ the poet’s cro^m, 

Are bawled in frequent cries through all the town. 

Then judge tho festival of Christmas near — 

Chpstmas, the joyous period of the year. 

No w with bright holly all your temples strow, 

WUh laurel green and sacred misllAoeJ* 

A NERUN. 

** The wind being easterly, we had thirty fathoms of water, when at ten 
o’clock in the morning a sea momtor like a man appeared near our ship, 
first on the larboard, where tho master was, wnose name is William 
LomonC) who too^ a grappling irop to pull him up; but our captain, 
named OKver Morm, hinacred nim, being afnud that the monster would 
drag him away into the sea. The said Jiomone struck him on the back, 
to make him turn about, that he might view him the better. The 
monster, being struck, showed his face, having his two hands closed as 
if he had expressed some anger. Afterwards he went round tho ship : 
when ho was at the stem^ ho took hold of the helm mth both hands, 
and we were obliged to make it fast lest he should damage it. From 
thence he proceeded to the starboard, swimming still as men do. When 
he came to the forepart of the ship, ho viewed for some time the figure that 
was in our prow, wmeh represented a beautiful woman, and then he rose out 
of the water as if he had been willing to catch that figure. All this 
happened in the sight of* the whole crew. Afterwards he came again to 
the larboard, where they presented to him a cod-fish hanging down with 
a rope ; he handled it witnout spoiling it, and thcTi removed tho length 
of a cable and came again to the stem, where he took hold of the helm a 
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second time. At that very moment. Captain Morin got a harping-iron 
ready, and took it himself' to strike him with it; but the cordage being 
entangled, ho missed his aim, and the harping-iron touched only the 
monster, who tunied about, showing his face, as he had done before. 
Afterwards he came again Jto the fore part, and viewed again the tignro 
in our prow. The mate called for the harjiing-iron ; but he was 
frightened, fancying that this monster was one La Commune, who had 
killed himself in the ship the year before, and had been thrown into the 
sea in the same passage. *110 was contented to push his back with the 
harping-iron, and then the monster showed his face, as he had doue at 
other times. Afterwards he came along the* hoard, so that one migl\t 
have giycn him the hand. He had the boldness to take a rope held up 
by John Mazier and John Dcffietc, who being willing to pluck it out of 
his liands, drew liim to our board ; but ho fell into the water and then 
removed at the distance of a gun’s shot. He came again immediately 
near our board, and rising out of the water to the navel, we observed 
that his breast was as large as that of a woman of the best plight. He 
turned upon his back and appeared to be a male. Afterwards he swam 
again round tho ship, and then went away, and we have «ever seen him 
since. I believe that from ten o’clock tifl twelve that this monster was 
along our board ; if the crew had not been frighted, he might have been 
taken many times with the hand, being only two feet distant. That 
monster is about eight feet long, his skin is brown and tawny, without 
any scales, all his motions are like those of men, tho eyes of a propor- 
tionable size, a little mouth, a large and flat nose, very white teeth, 
black hair, the chin covered with a mossy beard, a sort of whiskers*under 
• the nose, the ears liko those of men, fins between the fingers of his hands 
and feet like those of ducks. In a Avord, he is a Tvell-shaped man. 
Which is certified to be true by Captain Oliver Morin, and John Martin, 
pilot, and by the whole orcAV, eemsisting of two and. thirty men .” — An 
article from Jirest, in the Meiltoirs ^ Treroux, — This monster was 
mentioned in the Gazette of Amsterdam, October 12, 1725, where it is 
said it was seen in the ocean in August, same year. 

A SHAVED BEAR. 

At Bristol I saw a shaved monkey shown for a fairy ; and a shaved 
bear, in a check waistcoat and trousers, sitting in a great chair as an 
Ethiopian savage. This Avas the most cniel*fraud I ever saw. The un- 
natural position of tho beast, and the damnable brutality of the woman- 
keeper w'ho sat upon his knee, put her arm r<;^und his neck, called him 
husband and sweet-heart, and kissed him, made it the most disgusting 
spectacle I cati* witnessed ! Cottle was with me. — Southey, 

THE ORTOIN OF AVIGS. 

As for the oiigin of AAugs, the honour of the invention is attributed to 
the luxurious Sapygians in Southern Italy, Tho Louvain theologians, 
who puhlishtjd a Ereneh version of tho Bible, afibeted, hoAVcver, to dis- 
cover the first mention of perukes in a passage in the fourth chapter of 
Ismah. The Vulgate has these words : “ Deoalvabit Domiuus A*erticem 
filiarum Sion, et Dominus erinem earum nudabit.^^ Thie, the Ldhvain 
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(gentlemen translated into French as follows : ** Le Seimeur decheveliTa 
les tetes des filles de Sion, et le Seif?neur decouvrira lours perruques;” 
which, done into English, implies that “ The Ix)rd will pluck the hair 
from the heads of the daughters of Sion, and will expose their periwigs.” 

niiEss IN 1772. • 

The year 1772 introduced a new style for gentlemen, imported by a 
number of young men of fashion who had travelled into Italy, and 
formed an association called the Maccaroni Cltb, in contradistinction to 
the ^Beef-steak Club of London. Hence these new-fashioned dandies 
were styled Maccaronies, a name that was afterwards applied to ladies 

ofthe same genus. Thc.accom- 
panying cut delineates tlie pe- 
culiarities of both. The hair of 
the gentleman was dressed in 
an enormous toupee, with very 
large curls at the sides ; while 
behind it was gathered and tied 
up into an enormous club, or 
knot, that rested on the back 
of the neck like a porter^s knot ; 
upon this an exceedingly small 
hat was, worn, which was some- 
times lifted from the head wdth 
the cane, generally verj" long, 
and decorated with extremely 
large silk tassels ; a full white 
handkerchief was tied in a largo 
bow round the neck ; frills Irom 
the shirt-front projected from 
the top of the waistcoat, which 
was much shortened, reacliiiig 
very little btdow the waist, and 
being without the ‘dap-covered pockets. The coat was also short, reach- 
ing only to/^c hips, fitting closely, having a small turn-over collar as 
now worn ; it was edged with lace or braid, or decorated with frog-but- 
tens, tassels, or embroidery the breeches were tight, of spotted or striped 
silk, with enormous bunches of strings at the knee. A watch Avas car- 
ried in each pocket, from which hung bunches of chains and seals : silk 
stockings and small shoes with little diamond buckles completed the 
gentleman’s dress. The ladies decorated their heads much like the gen- 
tiemen, with a most enormous heap of hair, which was frequently sur- 
mounted by plumes of large feathers and bunches of flowers, until the 
head seemed to overbalance the body. The goAvn was omm in front ; 
hoops were discarded except in full-dress ; and the gown gradiuiUy spread 
outward from the waist, and trailed upon the ground behind, shewing 
the rich laced petticoat ornamented with flowers and needlework ; the 
sleeves widened to the elbow, where a succession of ruffles and lappets, 
each wider than the other, bung down below the hips. 
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CIIKISTMAS OBSEKVANCES TUT DOWN Bl' HIE rUllTTANS 

During the Commonwealth, when puritanical (pelings held iron sway 
over the rulers of the land, and. rode rampant in high places, many 
strong attempts were made to put down what they were pleased to tenn 
superstitions festivals, and amongst these was that of Christmas Day. 
Ho determined was the Puritan party to sw'eep away all vestiges of evil 
creeds and evil deeds, that they w^ere resolved to make one grand attempt 
upon the time-honoured season of Christmas. The Holly and the 
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Mistletoe-bough were to be out up root and*branch, as plants of the Evil 
One. Cakes and Ale were held to be impious libations to superstition ; 
and the Iloundheads would have none of it. • 

Accordingly, we learn that, in the year 1647, the Cromnrell party 
ordered throughout the principal towjis and cities of the countiy', by the 
mouth of the common crier, that Christmas Day should no longer be 
observ ed — it being a superstitious and hurtful custom ; and that iii place 
thereof, and the more effectually to w'ork a chaugc, markets should 
held on the day of December. 

• This was attacking the people, especially the country folks, in their 
most sensitive part. It was hardly to be expected that they would 
quietly submit to such a bereavement ; nor did they, as tjie still-ejiLsting 
“ News-letterj ” of those days amply testify. 
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TBX NANHIR OF 'WATCHMEN INTIMATING THE CLOCK .AT HEKRSnrTn 
.IN UEKMANT, 

7III. Past eight o’clock I 0, Herrnhiith, do thou ponder ; 

Kight souls ill Noah’s ark were living yonder. 

IX. ’Tis nine o’clock ! jo brethren, hoar it striking ; 

Keep hearts and houses clean, to our Saviour’s liking. 

X. Now, brethren, hear, the clock is ten and passing ; 

None rest but such as wait for Christ embracing, 

XI. Eleven is pasjj: ! still at this hour eleven, 

The Lord is calling us from earth to heaven. 

XII. Ye brethren, liear, the midnight clock is humming ; 

At michnight, our great Bridegroom will be coming. 

I. Past one o’clock ; the day breaks out of darkness : 

Great Morning-star appear, and break oiu’ hardness ! 

II. *Tis two ! on Jesus wait this silent season, ' 

Ye two so ^eur related, will and yeason. 

III. The clock is three ! the blessed Thf^e doth merit 
'file best of praise, from body, squl, and spirit, 

IV. ’Tis four o’clock, whei^ three make supplication, 

The JiOrd will be the foiprth on that occasion. 

V. Eive is the clock ! live virgins were discarded, 

When live with wedding garments were rewarded. 

Yl* The clock is six, and I go off my station ; 

IIow, brethren, yourselves /or yo^ur salvation, 

A npo EXTINGUlSniNG A FJBB. 

On the CY^ningof the 21st February, 1822, the shop of Mr. Coxou, 
chandler, at theToHy, Sandgate, in Newcastle, was left in charge o| 
his daughter, about nine years ^pf ag\^, and a large mastiff, which is 
generally kept tb^e as a safeguard since an attempt was made to rob 
the shop. The child had on a straw bonnet lined with silk, which took 
lire from coming tbo near the candle. She endeavoured to pull it off, 
but being tied, she could not effect her purpose, and in her terror 
shrieked out, on which the mastiff instantly 82 )rang to her assistance, 
and with mouth and paws copipletely smothered out the flame by pressing 
the bonnet together. The lining of the bonnet and the child’s hair only 
were burnt. 

• CAMBBrnOE CTLons. 

About sixty years since, two characters, equally sin^ar in tlieir 
way, resided at Cambridge : Paris*, a well-known bookseller, and Jack- 
son, a bookbinder, and principal bass-singer at Trinity College Chapel 
in that University; these two gentlemen, who were both remarkably 
corpulent, were such small consumers in the article ol bread, that their 
abstemiousness in that particular was generally noticed ; but, to mak-^ 
amends, they gave way to the greatest excess iind indulgence of their 
appetites ix^ mset, poultry, apd fish, ol almo^:;: every description. So 
one day, having taken an excursion, in walking a few mL.es from home. 
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*liey were overtaken by hunger, and, on entering a public-house, the 
only provision they could procure was a clod of beef, w eighing near four- 
teen pounds, which hud been n day or two in salt ; and this these two 
moderate bread consumers contrived to manage lietween them broiled, 
assisted by a due proportion of buttered potatoes and pickles. The land- 
lord of tlio house, liaving some knowdedge of his guests, the story got into 
circulation, and the two worthies were ever after denominated- the Cam- 
bridge Clods I 

WITCII-TESTING AT NEWCASTLE IN 1649i 

March 26. — Mention occurs of a petition in«the common council books 
of Newcastle, of this date, and signed, no doubt, b)ithc inliabitants, 
coneerning w'itcbes, the purport of wliich appears, from what followed, 
to have heeii to cause all such persons as were suspected of that crime to 
be appreliendcd and brought to trial. In conseqiience of this, the 
magistrates sent tAvo of their sergeants, via. — Thomas Shevill and Cuth- 
bert Nicliolsou, into Scotland, to agree with a Scotchman, who pretended 
knowledge to find out Avitchea, by pricking them with pins, to come to 
NcAvcastle, Avlicro he should try such Avho should be brought to him, and 
to liave tAventy shillings a |jieee, for all he should condemn as witches, 
and free passage thither and back again. When the sergeants had 
brought the said witch-finder on horseback to toA\’n, the magistrates sent 
their bell-man through the town, ringing his bell and crying, All people 
that would hrin^ in any complaint against any woman for a witch, they 
should be sent lor, and tried by the person appointed. Thirty W'omen 
were brought into the town-hall, and stripped, and then openly had pins 
thrust into their bodies, and most of them Were foutld gtlUty. The said 
reputed AA'itch-findcr acejuaiuted Lieutenant-Colonel Paul Hobson, 
deputy-governor of NcwTastle, that he kneW women whether they were 
Avitehes or no by their looks \ an^ when the said person was searching of 
a personable and good-like Avoiuan, thg said colonel replied, and said, 
surely this AA'oman is none, and need not be tried, but the Scotchman 
said she was, and, tborefore, he would try lier ; and presently, in the 
sight of all the people, laid her body naked to the waist, with her cloathcs 
over her head, by AA^iieh fright and shame all her blood contracted into 
one part of her body, and then he ran a pin into her thigh, and then 
suddenly lot her cloathes fall, and then jicmanded whether she had 
nothing of his in her body, but did not bleed ! but she being amazed, 
replied little ; then ho put his hands up her cloathes and pulled out the 
pin, and set her aside as a guilty person, and fhild of the devil, and fell 
to try others, whom he made guilty. Lieutenant-Colonel Hobson, per- 
ceiving the alteration of the aforesaid woman, by her blood settling in 
her right parts, caused that woman to be brought again, and her cloathes 
pulled up to her thigh, and inquired the Scot to run the pin into the 
same place, and then it gushed out of blood, and the said Scot cleared 
her, and said she was not a child of the devil. Tlie witch-finder set 
^shic tAventy-seven out of the thirty suspected persons, and in conse- 
quence, fourteen witches and one wizard, oelonging to Newcastle, were 
executed on the tovm moor. • • 
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ALEXANDER SELKIRK AND THE DANCING GOATS. 

The adventures of Alexander Selkirk, an English sailor, who, more 
than one hundred and. fifty years since, was left alone on the island of 
Juan Fernandez are very wonderful. 

This extraordinary man sought to beguile his solitude by rearing kids, 
and ho would often sing to them, and dance with his motley group 
around him. Ilis clotlies having worn out, lie dressed himsolt in gar- 
ments made from the skins of such as run wild about the island ; these 
he sewed together with thongs of the same material. IJis only noedU? was 
along slender nail ; and when his knife was no longer avail abfe, he inach? 
an admimblo substitute fixJni an iron hoop that was east asliori'. 



Upon the wondefful sojourn of this man, Defi>e founded his oxmiisite 
tale of “Robinson Crusoe,” a narrative more extensively read and oetter 
known than perhaps any other ever written. 


JACOB BOBART. 

A curious anecdote of Jacob Bohart, keeper of the physic garden at 
Oxford, occurs in one of Grey’s notes to IhiiUhras — “ He made a 
dead rat resemble the common picture of dragons, hv altering its liead 
and tail, and thrusting in taper sharj) sticks, which distended tluj skin 
on each side till it resemblea wings. He let it dry as hard as possible. 
The learned immediately pronounced it {i dragon ; and one of tliem sent 
M accurate description of it fo Dr, Magliabcoclii, librarian to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany ; several fine copies of verses were wrote on so rare a 
suhje^; hut at last Mr. Bohart owned the cheat. However, it was 
woked ujwn as a masteq)iece of the art ; and, such, deposited in the 
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BLIND JACK. 

The streets of London, in the reigns of ftueen Anne and Georges I. 
and II., were infested with all sorts of paupers, vagabonds, impos- 
tors, and common adventurers; and many, who otherwise might be 
considered real objects of charity, by their disgusting manners and 



gcnerni aijpenranco in public places, rather merited the interference of 
&e parish beadles, and the discipline of Bridewell, than the countenance 
^and encouragement of such persons as mostly connected around common 
street exhibitions. One-eyed Granny and Blind Jack were particular 
nuisances to. the neighbourhoods in which the first pi^ctis^ har mad- 
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drunk gambols, and tbo latter bis beastly manner of performing on tbe 
flageolet. John Keiling, alias Blind Jach^ having the misfortune to lose 
his sight, thought o£ a strange method to insure himself a livclihwd. 
He was constitutionally a hale, robust fellow, without any complaint, 
saving blindness, and having learnt to play a little on the flageolet, ho 
conceived a notion that, by performing on that instrument in a diflerent 
way to that generally practised, he should render himself more noticed 
by the public, and be able to levy larger contributions on their pockets. 

The manner of Blind Jack^s playing the flageolet was obtruding 
the ^mouth-piece of the instrument up one of his nostrils, ffld, by long 
custom, he could produce ^as much wind as most others with tlicir lips 
into the pipe \ bv.t th# continued contortion and gesticulation of liis mus- 
cles and countenance rendered him an object of derision and disgust, as 
much as that of charity and commiseration. 


THE TORRSHIBE TIKE. 


Ah iz i truth a country youth, 

Neean us’d tcea Luntioil fashions; 

Yet irartue guides an* still presides, 
Ower all mah steps an* passions. 

Ncca coortly leear, bud all sincere, 
Neca bribe shall ivrer blinnd mo, 

If thoo can like a Yorkshire tike, 

A rooague thoo’ 11 nivver finnd me. 

Thof envy's tung, seea slimlee hung, 
Wad lee aboot ooi* country, 

Neea men o’ t* eearth booast gretcr 
wurUi| 

Or mare extend thcr boounty. 


Oor northern breeze wi' tiz agi-ees, 

An’ does for wnrk weel fit iiz ; 

1’ public cares, an’ all afiUii's, 

Wi’ honour we acquit uz. 

Seea grel a moind is ne’er confiand, 

Tu onny shire or nation ; 

They gecan meeast praise wcea w’eel 
‘displays* 

I A Iceamed iddicasion. 

Whahl rancour rolls i’ lahtle souls. 

By shnllo views dissarning, 

They’re nobbut wise ’at awius prize 
Gud manners, sense, and lecamin. 


TWO OF THE FATHERS FALSE HAIR. 

• 

TertuUian says, If you will ifbt fling aWay your false hair, as hate- 
ful to Heaven, cannot I make it hateful to yourselves, by reminding 
you that the falsei^ hair you wear may have come not only from a 
criminal, but from a very dirty head ; perhaps from the head of ono 
already damned ?” This was a very hard hit indeed ; but it was not 
nearly bo dever a stroke at wigs as that dealt by Clemens of Alexandria. 
The latter informed the astounded wig-wearers, when they knelt at 
church to receive the blessing, that they must be good enougli to recol- 
lect that the benediction remained on the wig, and did not pass through 
to the wearer ! This was‘ a stumbling-block to the people ; many 
of whom, however, retained the peruke, and took their chanco as to the 
percolating through it of the benediction. 

/ FOOD OP ANINALS. 

Linnaeus states the Cow to oat 276 plants, and to refuse 218 ; the goat . 
eats 449, and declines 126; the sheep takes 387, and reiects 141 ; the 
horse likes 262, and avoids 212 ; but the hog, more nice in its provision 
than ao^ of the termer, eats hut 72 plants, and rqeots 17L 
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SLAVE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Tlio following announcements ai*c curious, as showing the merchandise 
light in which the negro was regarded in America* while yet a colony of 
Great Britain : — 

FRANCIS LEWIS, Ha for SALE, 

A Choice Parcel of Muscovado and Powder Sugars, in Hogsheads, 
Tierces, and Barrels ; Havens, Buck, and a Kegro Woman and 
Negro Boy. — The Coach-House and Stables, With or without the Garden 
Spot, formefly the Property of Joseph Murray, Esq ; in the Broad "Miay, 
to ho let separately or together : — Inquire of s£<id Francis licwis. 

New York Gazette, Apr. 25, 1765. 


T his Day Hun away from John Comb, Junier, an Indian Woman, 
about 17 Years of Age, Pitted in the face, of a middle Stature and 
Indifferent fatt, having on her a Drugat, Wastcoat, and Kersey Petticoat, 
of a Light Collour. If any Person or Persons, shall bring the said Girle 
to her said Master, shall be Itewarded for their Trouble to their Content. 

American Weekly Mercury, M^y 24, 1726. ^ 

A Female Negro Child (of an extraordinar}’’ good Breed) to bo given 
away ; Inquire of Edes and Gill. 

Bouton Gazette, Feb. 25, 1765. 

To he Sold, for want of Employ. 

A Likely Negro Fellow, about 25 Y’cars of Age, he is an extraordinary 
good Cook, and understands setting or tending a Table very well, 
likewise all Kind of House Work, such as washing, scouring, scrubbing, 
&c. Also a Negro Wench his Wife, about 17 Years oldf bom in thi? 
City, and understands all Sorts oi^ House Work. For farther Particulaij 
inquire of the Printer. * • New York Gazette, Mar. 21, 1765. 

PRESERVATIVE POWER OF COAL-PIT WATER. 

The following is extracted fi*om the register of St. Audrew’s, in New- " 
*castle : — *‘Apru 24th, 1695, wear buried, James Archer and his son 
Stephen, who, in tho moneth of May, 1658, were drowned in a coal-pit in 
the Galla-Flat, by the breaking in of wat^r from an old waste. The 
bodys were found intire, after they had lyen in the water 36 years and 
11 months.” 

THE QUEEN BEE. • 

Heaumur relates the following anecdote of which he was a witness : — 
A queen bee, and some of her attendants, were apparently drowned in a 
brook. He took them out of tho water, and found that neither the queen 
bee, nor her attohdants were quite dead. Heaumur exposed them to a 
gentle heat, by wliioh they were revived. The plebeian bees recovered 
first. The moment they saw signs of animation in their queen, they ap- 
proached her, and bestowed upon her all the care in their power, licking 
and rubbing her ; and when the queen had acquired sufficient for^ to 
move, they hummed aloud, as if in triumph ! * 
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DREAM OF KING HENRY I. 

• 

A singular ^eam, which happened to this monarch when passing over 
to Normandy in 1130, has been depicted in a manuscript of Florence of 
AVorcester, in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The rapacity and oppres- 
sive taxation of his government, and the reflection forced on him by his 
own unpopular measures, may have originated the vision. He imagined 
himself to have been visited by the representatives of the thi-^e most 
im^rtant grades of socie^ — ^tho husbandmen, the knights, and the 
cle^y — ^>vho gathered i*oi^d his bed, and so fearfully menaced him, that 

he awoke in great alarm, 
and, seizing his sw'ord, 
loudly called for his at- 
toTidants. The drawings 
that accompany this nar- 
rative, and represent each 
of those visions, appear 
to have been executed 
shortly aftonvards, and 
are valuable illustrations 
of the general costume 
of the yenod. One of 
them is introduced in this 
place. 

The king is here seen 
sleeping ; behind him 
stand three husbandmen, one caiTving a scythe, another a pitchfork, 
and the third’ a shovel. They are each dressed in simple tunics, without 
girdles, with plain close-fitting sleeves ; the central one has a mantle 
fastened by a plain brooch, leaving thb right arm free. The beards of 
two of these fi^;ures arc as ampl« as tnoso of their lords, this being an 
article of fashionable indulgence within their means. The one with 
the scythe wears ^ hat not unlike the felt hat still worn by his descend- 
ants in the same grade : the scroll in his left hand is merely i)laeed there • 
to contain the words he is supposed to utter to the king. 

SEPULCHRAL B.tRROW OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

'The engraving on the next page is copied from a plate in Douglas’s Xenur 
and represents one of th^most ancient of the Kentish barrows opened 
by him in the Chatham Lines, Sept. 1779 ; and it will enable the reader 
at once to understand the structure of these early graves, and the inte- 
resting nature of their contents. The outer circle marks the extent of 
the mound covering the body, and which varied considerably in eleva- 
tion, sometimes beinff but a few inches or a couple of feet from the level 
of the ground, at otners of a gigantic structure. In the centre of th^ 
mound, and at the depth of a few feet from tli<; surface, an oblong rec- 
tangular grave is cut, the space between that und the outer circle being 
filled with chalk, broken into small bits, and deposited carefully ana 
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lirmly around and over the ^ave. The grave contained the body of a 
male adult, tall and well-proportioned, holding in his right hand a 
spear, the sliaft of which was of wood, and haa perished, leaving only 
the iron head, 15 inches, in’ length, and at the bottom a Hat iron stud 
(a), having, a small pin in the centre, which would appear to have been 
driven into the bottom of the spear-handle ; an iron knife lay by the 
right side, with remains of the original handle of wood. Adhering to 
its under side Avere very discernible impressions of coarse ■ linen cloth, 
shoAving that the warrior was buried in full costume. An iron sword is on 
the left side, thirty-five and 
a quarter inches in its 
entire length, from the point 
to the bottom of the handle, 

AA^hieh is all in one piece, the 
Avood-Avork Avhich covered 
tlie handle having perished; 
the blade thirty inches in 
length and tw'o in breadth, 
flat, double - edged, and 
sharp-pointed, a groat por- 
tion of Avood coA’ering the 
blade, Avhieh indicates that 
it was buiied Avith a scab- 
bard, the external coA^^ring 
being of leather, the inter- 
nal of Avood. A leathern 
strap passed round the waist, 
from AAdiich hung the knife 
and sword, and Avhich Avas 
secured by the brass buckle 
(5), AA'hieh Avas found near tlic 
last bone of the vertobnc, or 'close to the os sacrum. lletAveen the 
thigli-bones lay the iron umbo of a shield, A\"hich had been fastened by 
studs of iron, four of Avhich were found near it, the face and reverse of 
one being reprc‘sented at (c.) A thin plato of iron (r/), four and a half 
inches in length, lay exactly niider the centre of the umbo, haA'ing Iaa’o 
ri Acts at the and, between which end the umbo Avere the remnants of 
the original AA ooden (and perhaps lude-bouhd) shield ; the rivets of the 
umbo having apparently passed through the wood to tliis plato as its 
bracer or stay, lii a recess at the feet Avas jihoed a vase of red earth, 
slightly ornamented round the neck Avith concentric circles and zigzag lines. 

AX OLD GANDEK. 

Willoughby states in his Avork on Ornithology, that a friend of his 
Ijossosscd a gander eighty 3'ears of age; Avhich iu the end became so 
terocious that they Avero forced to kill it, in consequence of the havock it 
•ommittod iu the barn-yard, llo also talks of a swan thi’ee centuries 
old ; and several cch*bratc<l ])arrots arc said to have attained hrom one 
hundred to one hundred and lifty yeai's. ^ 9 
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EXTlUORDIKAlir SLl-a-Il'LR. 

M. Brady, Physician to Prince Charles of Lorraine, gives the follow- 
ing particiilai's of an Extraordinary sleeper : — 

“ A woman, named Klizabt»th Alton, of a healthful strong constitution, 
who had been servant to the ouiatc of St. Ouilain, near the town of 
Mens, about the beginning of the year 173S, w'lien she was about thirty- 
six years of age grew extremely restless and melancholy. In the mouth 
of August, in the same year, slio fell iuto a sleep which held four days, 
notwithstanding all possible endeavours to awake her. At length she 
awdkc naturallv, but becyinic more restless and uneasy than before ; for 
six or seven however, she resumed her usual emploj’meuts, until 

she fell asleep again, which continued eiglitecii hours. From that time 
to the year 1753, which is fifteen years, she fell asleep daily about three 
oVlook in the morning, >vithout waking until about eiglit or nine at night. 
In 1754 indeed her sleep retuimed to tlie natural j)eriods for four montiis, 
and, in 1748, a tertian ague prevented her sleej>ing for three w'eeks. 
On February 20 , 1755, M. Brudy, with a surgeon, Avout to see her. About 
fire o’clock in the evening, they* found her pulse extremely regular ; on 
taking hold of her arm it was so rigid, tnat it was not bent without 
much trouble. They then attempted to lift up her head, but her neck 
and back were as stift‘ as her arms. He hallooed in her oar as loud as his 
voice could reach ; he thrust a needle into her flesh up to the bone : he 
put a piece of rag to her nose Hmuing with spirits bf w'lno, and let it burn 
some nme, yet all without being able to disturb her in the least. At 
length, in about six hours and a half, her limbs began to relax ; in eight 
hourg she turned herself in the bed, and then suddenly raised herself up, 
sat down by tlie fire, eat heartily, and began to spin. At other tinu s, 
they whipped her till the bhxKi came ; they nibbeu ner back ivith honey, 
and then exposed it to the stings of bees ; they thrust nails uiid<T lier 
finger-nails ; and it seems these triitrs 9 V experiments consulted more the 
gratifying their own curiosity thifh the recovery of the unhappy object of 
ike malady. 

« A FAT EXGLISIIMAX. 

Keyslor, in his travels, speaks of a coqnileiit Knglishman, w ho in pass- 
ing through Savoy, was obliged to make use of twelve chairmen, lie is 
said to have weighed five hundred and fifty pounds, or thu'ty-niiic stone 
four pounds. 

A HAPPY FAMILY 

• 

A gentleman travelling through Mecklenburgh, some years since, 
witnessed a singular association of . incongruous animals. After dinner, 
the landlonl of the inn placed on the floor a large dish of soup, and 
gave a loud whistle. Immediately there came into the room a mast ill*, 
an Angora cat, an old raven, and a remarkably lar^* rat, with a bi ll 
about its neck. They all four w'cnt to the dish, and, without disturb- 
ing each other, fed together ; after which the dc^, cat, and rat, la^ 
before the fire, while the raven hopped about the room. The landlord, 
after accountings for the familiarity of these animals, informed his guest 
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that the rat was the most usoful of the four ; for the noise ho made had 
coinpletcljr freed his house from the rats and luice with which it was 
before in looted. 

AXCIENT riRE-AEirS THE TOWER OP LONDON ARMORY. 

Wo have just now before ns a drawing of an old piece of ordnance, 
fornied of bars of iron, strongly hooi)ed with the same material, which 
forms a striking contrast w'ith the lincly-nTOught cannons w'hich may 
be seen in store at Woolwich Arsenal, and olwnvhcre, at the present day. 
The exact date and manner of tbo introduction of cannon is a matter 
whi(?h has caused much disj)nte. Tbo earliest inemtion of the use of can- 
non on shipboard is in Kymer’s Foedera.” It is an. order to Ilenry 
Somcr, Keeper of the Private Wardrobe in the Tower, to deliver to Mr. 
Oovcnf‘y, Treasurer to (iuocn Philippa, (lucen of Sweedon, Denmark, 
and Norway, {who was then sent by her uncle, Ilj^nry the Fourth, to lier 
husband, in tno sliip called tbo Queen’s Hall,) the following military 
stores: 11 gims, 40 petras pro gunnes, 40 tumpers, 4 torches, 1 mallet, 

2 tire-pans, 40 pavys, 24 bows, 40 sheaves of arrows. 

After tbo old cannon comimsed of bars of iron, hoopc<l together, bad 
been some timo in use, hand-oannon, a gimplc tube fixed! on a straight 
stake, was used in warfare, charged wnth gunpowdt'r and an iron bullet. 
This was made with trunnions and casabel })recisely like the largo cannon. 
In course of timo, th« j»uoh-hoIe was improved,* and the barrel cast in 
brass. Uliis, fixed to rod, had much the apjwamnce of a large sky- 
roeket. What is now called the stock was originally called the frame of 
the gun. 

Various imnrovements were from time to time made in the band-gun, 
amongst which was a pan fixed for containing the touch-powder. In 
rainv weather, this beoanm a receptacle for water ; to obviate which, a 
small piece of brass made to tur% on a pin wns pla^ as a cover. This 
done, tlicro was a difficulty in peserving the aim in consequence of the 
liability of the eye to be diverted froni the sight by the motion of the 
right hand when conveying the lighted match to the priming. This was, 
to a certain extent, prevented by a piece of brass being fixed to the 
breech and perforated. The improved ])lanfor holding the lighted match 
for firing the hand-guns is shown in the engraving of the Buckler and 
Pistol ; It consists of a thin piece of metal ^sometlung in shape of an S 
reversed, the upper ]>art slit to bold the match, the lower pushc<l up by 
the hand when entended to ignite tho powder. 

After tho invention of the hand-oannon, it# use became general in a 
Tcrv sliort spooo of time in most parte of the oiviliaed world. 

t’hilip do Comines, in his account of tho battle of Morat, in 1476, 
says he encountered in tlie oonfbrate army 10.000 

The orquebusiers in )|ans Burgmain^s plates of the “ Trium])h of 
Maximilian the First," have suspended from their necks large powder 
llasks cu horns, a bullet bag on tho right bin, and a sword on the left, 
Vhilo they carrj^ th<» m.atoh-loek in their hanas. 

Henry the Eighth’s Walking-stick, as tho Yeomen of Guard at the 
Tower oall it, is a short splkod maoe, in the head of ji^'hieh aresthree 




Henry the Eighth's 'Walking-stick. 2. A Kevolvcr of the Fifteenth century. 
3. Buckler, with I^tol in8ert«.d. 


The vse of the pistol inserted inside the buckler is obvious as the latter 
affords protection to the person while usbg the former. 
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WIGS.* 

In 1772 the Maccaronios, as the exquisites of that time were called, 
wore Avigs similar to 1, 2, 3, with a large toupee, noticed as early as 
1731, ill the play of the Modern lluahand : “ I meet with nothing but a 
[)arcel of toujict coxcombs, who plaster up their brains upon their jperi- 
wigs,” alluding to the pomatum with which they ^Avore covered. Those 
Avorn by the ladies in 1772 are given as 4, showing the rows of curls 
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ut the sides. The pig-tails were worn hanging doAvn the back, nr tied 
up in a knot behind, as in o. About 1780 the hair which hum* d it 
Avas allowed to stream in a long lock down the hack, as in (>, and 
afterwords Avas turned up in a knot behind. •I'oAvards the end of the 
century, the w^ig, as a general and indispensable article of attire to 
young and old, Averit out of fashion, 

A FALSE FIND. 

At Falmouth, some years ago, the sexton Ibiind enal in digging a graAT ; 
ho concluded it must ho a mine, and ran Avith the ncAvs and the specimen 
to the clergyman. The surgeon explained that they had stolen a French 
prisoner wlio died, and tilled his eotlin with coal that tho bcarera might 
not discover its emptiness. 
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FELLS. 

As far back as the Anglo-Saxon times, before the conclusion of the 
sorenth century, bells had been in use in the churches of this country, 
particularly in*the monastic societies of Northumbria ; and wei*c, there- 
fore, in use from the first erection of paiish churches among us. 'J'hosc 
of France and England ajwar to have been furuislied with several bells. 
In the time of Clothaire 11. , King of France, and in the year (510, the 
army of that king was fiightened from the siege of the city of Sens, by 
ringing the bells of St. Stephen’s Church. Tiny wore sometimes com- 
po^ of iron in Franco ; and in England, as formerly at Home, they 
were frequently made of •bass. And as early as the ninth century many 
were cast of a Wge size and deep note. 

YTeever, in his work on fimcnil monuments, says — “ In the little sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, King Edward 111., crated a elooliier, and phuunl 
therein throe bells, for the use of St. Stephen’s Chai)el. About the biggest 
of them were cast in the metal these -words : — 

“King Edwartl made mee thirty thousand weight and three: 

Take me down and wey mec, and more you shall find mee.*' 

“ But thescThells Ixnng taken down in the reign of Henry YIII., one 
wrote underneath with a coal 

“ihit Henry the Eight, 

Will bait 'me of my weight." 

This last distich aUudos to a fact mentioned by Stow, in liis survey of 
London — w'ard of Farringdon Witliin to wit — that near to St. Paurs 
Schpol stood a clochier, in wiiich were four bells, called Jesns" bells^ the 
greatest in all England, against w’'hich Sir Miles Paiiridge staked an 
hundred pounds, and w’on them of Henry VIII., at a east of dice. 

Matthew Paris observes, tliat anciently the use of bells w'as prohibited 
in time of mourning. Mabillon adds, •that it was an old ])ractice to ring 
the bells for persons about to eipire, to adveiiiso the i)eoplo to pray for 
them — whence our passing-bell. The passing-btdl, indeed, was anciently 
for two purposes-wone to l)es]:)eak the prayers of all good Christians for *a 
soul just departing ; the other to drive aw'ay the evil spirits who w'cre 
supposed to stand at the bed’s foot. 

This dislike of spirits to bells is mentioned in the Golden Legend, by 
Wynkyn de Worde. “ It said, cvill spirytes that ben in the regyon of 
thayrel^ doubte mochc when they here the belles longon ; and this is the 
jaiise why the belles ben jrongen W'hen it thondreth, and when gretc tem- 
jestc ana outrages of wether happen ; to the endo that the fiends and 
yycked snirytes shold be abashed jiRd flee, and cease of the mov\mge of 
jcmpeste.” "iVnothcr author observes, that the custom of ringing Wls at 
he approach of thunder is of some antiqiuty ; but that the design wnn 
lot so much to shake the air, and so di.ssipate the thunder, as to call the 
pco])le to chureli, to pray that the parish might bt- preserved fi’om the 
terrible efi’ect of lightning. * 

Warner, in his history of Hampshire, enumerates the virtues of a bell, 
by tis^nsbting jjie lines from the “ Help© to Discourse : — 
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Si 

“Men's death's I tell by doleful kneH; 

Lightning and thunder 1 break asunder. 

On Subbath all to ohurcli 1 call ; 

The sleepy head 1 raise from bed ; 

The winds so iicr<H) 1 doc disperse ; 

Men's cruel rage I doc assuage." 

Four of tho hells of the ancient Abbey of Hexham were dcnlieated or 
baptised ; and ulthouj»li the old bells no longer exist, the legends ui>on 
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the whole six have been pwsevved, and a free* tran>lauou given by Mr. 
Wright, is as follows : — 

m 

1. Even nt our earliest sound, | 4. Till time on ruin's lap shall nod. 

The light of God is spread iux»ur.d. i John shall sound the praise of Gotl. 

‘J. At the echo of iny void With John in heavenly harmony, 

Ocean, earth and air, rejoice. Andrew, jioiir thy melody. 

3. Blend thv mellow tones with mine, 6. Be mine to chant Jehovah’s fame, 
Silver voice of Catherine ! While Mari»i is my nanjc. 

* These epigraphs or legends on bells, arc not nnoommon. The Rev. 
W. C. LtAis, in his notices on chmxjh bells, read at the Wilts Archaeelo- 
pool Meeting, gave the following instances : — 
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At Aldbourne, oa tlie first bell, \ire read, “ The gift of Jos. Pizzie and 
Wm, Gwynn. 

“ ^[usio and ringing \re like so well, 

And for that reason wo gave this bell.*' 

On the fourth bell is, — 

“ Humphry Symsin gave xx pound to buy this bell, 

And the parish gave xx more to make this ring go well.” 

A not uncommon epigrapli is, — 

“ Come when I rail 
To serve God all.” 

At Ohilton Foliatt, on the^tenor, is, — 

“ Into the church the living I call, 

And to the grave I summon all. 

Attend the iustruction which I give, 

That 80 you may for e\'er live.” 

At Devizes, St. Mary, on the first bell, is, — 

” I am the first, altho* but small. 

1 will be heard above you all.” 

And on the second beU is, — 

r 

” I am the second in this ring, 

'I’licrefore next to thee I will ring.” 

Wliich, at Broodchalk, is thus varied : — 

” I in this place am se(?ond bclL 
I’ll surely do my part as well.’' 

On the third bell at Coin is, — 

” Robert Forman collected the money for casting this bell 
Of well-disposed people, as 1 do you tell,” 

At Bath Abbey,* on the tenth bell, is, — 

** All you of Bath that hear me sound. 

Thank Lady ilopton’s j^undred pound.” 

On the fifth boil at Amesbury is, -A. 

” Be strong in faith^raise God well, 

« Frances Ck>untcsa Hertford’s bell.” 

And, on the • 

” Altho* it be unto my loss, 

I hope won will consider my cost.” 

At Stowe, Northamptonshire, and at St. Mary the Virgin, Oxfoi tl. wj» 
find, — 

” Be it known to all that cloth me see, 

That Newcombe, of Leicester, made me.” 

At St. MichoePs, Coventry, on the fourth bell, is, — 

“ I ring at six to let men know 
When to and from their work to go.” 

On the seventh bell is, — 

” I ring to Sennon with a lusty borne, 

^ That all may come and none can stay at boM/' 


% 
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On tho eighth bell is — 

I iim and have been called the common bell 

To ring, when tiro breaks out to tell.” 

At St. Petcr’s-le-Bailey, Oxford, four bells were sold towards finishing 
the tower, and in 1792 a large bell was put up, with this inscription: — 

“ With seven moi-e I hope soon to be 
Tor ages joined in harmony.^' 

But this very reasonable wish has not yet been realized ; whereas at St. 
Lawrcnce^s, Reading, when two bells were added to I'omi a peal of ten, on 
the second we find — , • 

“ Bi' adding two our notes weTI raise, • 

And Houiid the good subscribers* praise.*' 

The occasion of the erection of the Westminster Clock-towor, is said 
to have been as foUows: — A certain poor man, in an action for debt, 
being tilled the sum of Rls. 4d., Radulphus Ingham, Chief Justice 
of tlie King’s Bench, commiserating his case, caused tho court roll to 
be erased, and the fine reduced to 6s. 8d., which being soon after 
discovered, Ingham was amerced in a pecuniary mulct of^cight hundred 
marks, whi(*h was employed in erecting the said bell-tower, in w’hieh was 
]>laced a hell and a clock, which, striking hourly, was tb remind the 
jiulgcs in tho liall of tho ottbnoc of their brother. This bell was originally 
called Edward ; “ but,”#says a writer in the “ Antiquarian Repertoiy/’ 
“ when tho Reformation cahsed St. Edward and his hoims to be out liulc 
regarded ; as other bells were frequently called Tom, as fancied to pro- 
noiiiico that name Avhen stricken — that at I.incoln, for instance, and that 
at Oxford — this also followed the fashion, of which, to what 1 remeAber 
of it before it was hung up, I may add another proof from a catch madt? 
by tho late 3Ir. Eccles, wliich begins — 

“ * Tlark, Ifany, *tis lat<?H»-’tis lime to be gone, 

Tor Wcstiiiihster Tom, by my^fiuth, strikes one. ” 

Hawkins, in his “ History of Music,” says, — “ The practice of ringing 
hells ill change, or regular peals, is said to be pccitliar to England : 
w'hencc Britain has been. termed tho rimjinfj island. The custom seems 
to have commenced in the time of the Saxons, and was common before the 
Conquest, The ringing of bells, although, a recreation chiefly of the 
lower sort, is, iu its^df, not incurious. The tolling of. a bell is nothing 
more tliaii the producing of a sound by a stroke of the clapper against 
the side of the beU, the hell itself being in a pendant jwsition, and at 
rest. In ringing, the bell, by means of a wheel and a ixtpe, is elevated 
to a perpendicular ; in its motion, the clapper strikes forcibly on one side, 
and iu its return downwards, on the other side of tho bell, producing at 
each stroke a sound.” There are still iu London sevem societies of 
ringers. There was one called the College Youths (bell-rin^rs, like |K)st- 
boys, never seem to acquire old age). Of this it is said Sir Matthew Halo, 
Lord Chief Justice of tho King’s Bench, was, in his youthful days, a 
member ; and in the life of that upright judge, by Burnet, some facto 
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are mentioned which favour this relation. In England the practice of 
ringing has been reduced to a science, and peals have been composed whieli 
bear the names of their inventors ; some of the most celebrated of these 
were composed about fifty years ago by one Patrick. This man was a 
mak^ of barometers. In the year 1684, one Abraham liudhiill, of tJio 
city of Gloucester, brought the art of bell- founding to great perfection. 
His descendants in succession have continued the business of casting 
bells; and by a list published by them at Lady Bay, 1774, the I'amily, in 
peals and odd bells, had east to tho amount of 3,5\)4. Tlio peals of iSt. 
Bunstan’s in the East, St. Bride’s, London, and St. Maitiii’s-in-thc 
Fi^ds, arc among the number. The following “ Articles of Kinging” 
are upon the walls of the belfry in the pleasant village of 1) mister, in 
Somersetshire. They are dated 1787 : — 


“ J. You that in ringing take tlelight, 
Be pleased to draw near ; 

These articles you must observe, 
If you mean to ring here 

And fii-at, if any overturn 
A beH, as that he may. 

He forthwith for that only fault 
In beer shall sixpence pay. 

3. If any one shall curse or swear 
■VNTieii conic within the door. 

He then shall forfeit for that fault 
As mentioned before. 


•1. If any one sliall wear liis hat 
Wiien lie is ringing lieie. 

He stniightway then sliall sixpeiue 
jiay 

In cyder or in oeor 

If any one these artirles 
Itefiiseth to obey, 

Let him have nine strokes of the 
rope, 

And so depart away.*' 


BILL OF SALL FOU A NKOllO IN 1770. 

** Know all Mon by those Presents, That I, Elizabeth ITvat, of Boston, 
iu the county'of Suffolk, widow, in considoratioi; of the siim of L'J'i 
LTs. 4d. to iie iu hand, paid iMd'ore the ensealing Ir j i of liy Saunn I 
Breck, of Boston aforesaid, imTchant, the rureipt whcrCDl’ T do lu ia by 
acknowledge, have gi*anted, bargained and solfl, and by tlu si' presents 
do fully and absolutely grant, bargain, and sell up'.o the sabl Sam in i 
Breck, iny Negro man named iiarrv, aged, about forty y‘ jus, with bis 
apparel, to have nud to bold the said Negro man Harry, with his appan l, 
unto the said Samuel Breck, Ids e.\ecutoi*s, administrators, and assigns, 
to his and their only proper use, benefit, and behoof for ever ; And J, tlio 
said Elizabeth Treat, for myself, my heir?, executors, and adniiiiislrator.s, 
do covenant, that at the tinfti of ensealing, ;ind until the delivery liereof, 
I am the true anU lawful owner of the said Negro man, and that lie is 
free from all former sales, chai’ges, uiid incumbrances wliatsocver, and 
that I will warrant and defend the said Negro man unto tlie said Samu'. I 
Breck, his heirs, and assigns for ever, against the lawful claims and 
demands of all persons whomsoever. 

“Witness my hand and seal, this tenth day of October, Anno BominI, 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy, iu tho tenth year of His 
Majesty’s reign 

“ Si^ed, sealed, and delivered in presence of us. 

“Thomas Mklvilli:. Elizabeih Tbeax.” 

“Maky White. 
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THE AZTEC CHILDliEN. 

Anion" tho animated curiosities which are occasionally exposed to the 
gaze of the wonder-loving public, we may prominently notice tho Aztec 
C iiiLDKEN— two singular Lilliputians who were recently e:dubited 
throughout the kingdom. Maximo and Bartolo (for by these nuAs the 
two Aztec children nave been baptized) are by some medical men supposed 
to be of the respective ages of twenty-two and sixteen. Professor Owen, 
stated them to bo ten or twelve, and seven or nine in 1853. The height 
of tho boy (the elder is about three feet, and the girl does not reach quite 
two feet six inelics. Their Ibnbs, though slender, are proportionate and 
well formed, and tlic general development of tHeir ligures is remarkablv 
graceful. The cranium is peculiar, being narrower than that of any other 
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races of beiinrs known U) llu- world ; and though the face is somewhat 


of jet black liair, whicli llows graocfullv in curls. They are lively and 
intelligent, showing considerable n]>titude lor mental training, and have 
already learned to give utterance to several expressions which can 
readily understood by visitors. 

Since the arrival of these prodigies fix)m the United States, they have 
been the objects of curious cllmolugioal speculations. Dr. Latham does 
not consider them as a new species of the gmua homo, l^ofessor Owen 
regards them as instauet's of impeded development, and Dr. CouoUiwas 
struck with their resemblance to idiots. * 
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^'0'^ICES TO TAlt AJiD FKAT11 i:K. 

Tlie original handbills of the eomniittoo for Tarring and Feathering 
subjoined, are of singular inU*rost, as they were the earliest emanations 
of tbllspiiit that led to England's* losing lier Amoriciin colonics, and the 
consequent i-iso of tho United Stales : — 

To the Delaware Pilots, 

^HE Regard \re have for your Characters, anil our Desire to promote 
your future Peace aiul Safety, are tho Occasion of this Third 
Addi’ess to yoiL c 

In onr secon^ Letter we acquainted you, tluit the Tea Ship was a 
Tluve Declccr; Wo are now informed by good Authority, she is not a 
Three Decker, but an old Hack Ship, toithout a Head, nr ant/ Ornamenfa, 
The Captain is a short fat Fellow, and a little oWinu/e withal. — So 
much the worse for him. — For, so sure us he rides rustp. We shall heave 
liim Keel out, and see that his llottom bo well bred, scnihVd and ])aid. — 
His Up^H-T- Works too, will have an Overhawling — and as it is said, he 
has a good deal of Quick Work about him, We will take particular Caro 
that such PuA of him undergoes a thorougli Rummaging. 

We have a still worse Account of his Owner ; — for it is said, the Shi], 
Polly was bought by him on Purpose, to make a Penny of us : and that 
he and Captain Ayres were well advised, of the Risque they would riui, 
in thus daring to insult and abuse ns. 

Captain Ayres was here in the Time of the Stamp- Act, and ouglit to 
have kno^m our People belter, than to have exiHicted we woiil<l be so 
mean as to suffer his rotten TEA to be fuimePd down our Throats, with 
the Parliament's Duty mixed with it, 

We know him well, and have ealculated to a Gill and a Feather, how 
much it will require to tit him for iin Amerwan Exhibition, And we 
hope, not one of your Ilodv will behave so ill, as to oblige us to clap him 
in the Cart along Side of the Cdptain, 

We must repeat, that the SHIP POLLY is an old black Ship, of about 
Tw'o Hundred luid Fifty Tons burthen, without a Head, and u ilhout 
Ornaments, — and, that CAPTAIN AYRES is a thick chunky Fellow , — 
As such, Take Cake to avoid THEM. 

Your Old Friends, 

The Committee fok Takrixg and Featiieking. 
Philadelphia, December 7, 1773. 


To Capt, Ayres, of the Ship Polly, on a Voyaye from lAnidon to 

Philadelphia, 

Sir, 


T/^e areinformedthat you have,iraprudentlv, taken Chargoof a Quantity 
’ * of Tea ; which has been sent out by tlie India Company, under the 
Auspices if the Ministry, as a Trial of An^r{ra<i Virtue and ilesolution. 

Now, as 5 'our Cargo, on your Arrival here, vill most assuredly bring 
you into hot water ; and as you arc perhaps a Stranger to these Parts, 
we have concluded to advise you of the })rc8ent Situation of Affairs in 
Philadelphia — that, taking Time by tho Forelock, you may stoj) short 
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in your dauj^crous Errand — secure your Ship against tho Hafts of com- 
bustible Matter wliicli mav bo sot on Eire, and turned loose against her : 
and more than all this, that you may preserve your own Person, from 
the Pitch and Feathers that are prepared for you. 

In tlie lirst l*lace, w'c must tell you, that tho l^enmylvanians A, to a 
Man, passionately fond of Freedom ; the Birtluight of Ameritam ; and 
at all Events are determined to enjoy it. 

That they sincerely believe, no Power on the Pace of the Earth has a 
Right to tax them wdlliout their Consent. 

That in their Opinion, the Tea in your Ci^stody is designed by»the 
Ministry to enforce such a Tax, which they will undoubtedly oppose ; 
and in so doing, give you every possible Obstrucliou. * 

AVe are nominated to a very cfisagreeable, but necessary Service. — To 
oui'CiU’c are committed all Ofienders against the Rights America ; and 
hapless is he, wliosc evil Destui}' has doomed him to sillier at oui* Hands. 

Vou are sent out on a diabolical Service ; and if you are so foolish and 
obstinate as to eomplcat your Voyage ; by bringing your Ship to Anchor 
in this Port; you may nm such a Uauiitlet, as will induce you, in your 
last Moments, most heartily to curse those who have madbyou the l)upe 
of their Avarice and Ambition. 

WJiat think you Captaiu, of a Halter around your Neck — ten Gallons 
of liipud Tar decanted on your Pate — with the Feathers of a dozen wild 
Geese laid over that tol*iiliven your Appearance? 

Only tliink sorioush' of this~and lly to the Place from whence vou 
came — lly without Hesitation — without the P'ormality of a Protest — and 
abos o all, Captain Ayren let us advise you to liy without tho wild (Jeeso 
Feathers. Your PYiends to serve 

The CoiiRiTXEE as before subscribed, 

Philadelphia, Nov, 27, 1773. 

- - • 

i;. franklin’s celebrated* letter to stkaiian. 

As a sequel to the foregoing notices, wx» give Dr. Franklin’s celebrated 
letter, written in llie actual heat of the lii^t outbreak. • 

Phila<lolphia, July*'), 1775. 

Mr. Sthauan, — You are a member of Parliament, and one of that 
maiority which has doomed my country to destruction. You have begun 
to bum our towns, and murder our people. Look upon your hands ! 
They are stained with the blood of your relations! You and 1 were 
long friends ; you are now my enemy, ‘and # 

1 am, yours, B. Franklin. 

HENRY IT. STRIFr WHEN DEAD. 

1189. Immediately upon bis death, those that wore about him applied 
their market so busilio in catcliing aud filching awTiie things that laio 
readie for them, that the king's corps hue naked a long time, till a child 
covered the nether parts of his body with a short cloke, and then it seemod 
that liis surname w^as fulfilled that he had from liis childhowC whieh w^as 
Shortmantell, being so calh d, because he was the first who brought short 
olokes out of Anjou into England. • 
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TRANSPLANTATION OF IlAllJ. 

The Signor Dottorc Domenico Nardo addressed a letter to tlio Academy 
of Padua, in 1826, on tlie subject of tlie growth of hair after death, and 
even jfter its separation from the body. The latter property had been 
previ^ly observed by Krufft. The Signor Nardo recounts the results 
of experiments made on his own person in the transplantation of hair, 
and relates, that by transplanting quickly a hair, witn its root, from a 
pore of his head, into a pore of his chest, easily to be accomplished by 
widening the pore somewhat with the point of a needle, introducing the 
roof with nicet}', and exc^’ting within the pore itself, by friction, a slight 
degree of intlainmation, the hair takes root, continues to vegetate, and 
grows ; in due season changes colour, becomes white, and falls. 

AXCIKN'T CANNON RAISKD niOM THE SEA. 

A lishermau of Calais some time since, drew up a cannon, of very 
ancient form, from the bottom of the sea, by means of his nets. M. do 
lilieims lias since removed the rust from it. and on taking off the breech 
was much surprised to lind the piece still charged. Specimens of the 
powder have been taken, from which, of course*, all the saltjietre has dis- 
appeared after a submersion of three centuries. The ball was of lead, 
and was not oxidized to a depth greater than that of a line, 

COFFEE-HOUSE ATTRACTIONS IN 1760. 

The great attraction of Don Saltero’s Coifeeliousc was its collection of 
rarities, a catalogue of which w'as ])ublishcd as a guide to the visitors. 
It comprehends almost every description of curiosity, natural and arti- 
ticial. “ TigeW tusks ; the Pope’s candle ; the skeleton of a Guinoa- 
nig ; a lly-cap monkey ; a piece of the true Cross ; the Four Evangelists’ 
heads cut on a cherry-stone ; the King/d* Morocco's tobaoco-pilHj ; Mary 
(luecn of Scot’s pincushion ; Que^n Elizabeth's prayer-book ; a ])uir of 
Nun’s stockings ; Job’s ears, ^vbieli grew on a tree ; "a frog in a tobacco- 
stopper and live hundred more odd relics I The Don liad a rival, as 
appears by “A Catalogue of the Ihiritics to be seen at Adams’s, at the 
Koval Swan, in Kingsland Koad, leading from Shoreditch Church, 1756.” 
Mr. Adams exhibited, for the entertainment of tlic curious, “ Miss Jenny 

Cameron’s shoes ; Adam’s oddest daughter’s hat ; the heart of the famous 
Dess Adams, that was hanged at Tyburn with Lawyer Carr, Januarv 18, 
1736-7; JSir Walter llaloigh’s tobucco-pip * ; Yicar of Bray’s clogs; 
engine to shell green pease ndth ; teeth that grew in a iish’s belly ; 
Black Jack’s ribs; the very comb that Abraham combed his son Isaac 
and Jacob’s head tvith; AV^at Tyler’s sjiurs ; rope that cured Captain 
lx)wry of the liead-ach, ear-ach, tooth-aeli and belly-ach ; Adam’s key 
of the fore and back door of the Garden of Eden, &c., &c.” These are 
only a few out of li've hundred others equally marvellous. 

A W031AN TAKES THE LIGHTED MATCH FROM A BOMB. 

During the siege of Gibraltar, in 1782, the Count d’ Artois came to 
St. R«eh, to visiij the place and works. While liis liighness was inspect- 
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inp: the lines, in company with the Duke de Crillon, they both aliglited 
with tlieir suite, and all lay flat upon the Rroimd, to avofd the effects of 
a bomb that f(dl near a part of the barracks where a Frenchwoman had 
a cantc^en. This woman, who liad two children in her arms at the time, 
rushed forth udth them, and having seated herself, with the ^most 
san(/-/rotdy on the bomb-shell, she put out the match, thus c:ctricating 
from danger all that were around her, many of whom witnessed this 
courageous and devoted net. Ilis highness rewarded this intrepid female 
by bestowing on her a pension of three francs a day, and engaged to pro- 
mote her husband after the siege ; while the Duke de Crillon, imitayng 
the generous example of the prince, ensured to ^ler likewise a daily pay- 
ment of live francs. • 

TUK RUMMKKS IkTAGNLT, OK LOADSTONE. 

Among the great naval oflicers of Elizabeth’s reign must be ranke d 
Sir George Summers, the discoverer of the Bermudas, often called the 
Summers Islands from that circumstance. Here is a representation 
given of wliat the descendants of Sir George Summers call the “ Summers 
magnet, or loadstone.” 

It is in the possession of 
Peter Franklin Bellamy, 

Esq., surgeon, second sou 
of Dr. Bellamy, of Plyr 
mouth. The tradition in 
the family is that the 
admiral before going to 
sea used to touch his 
needle with it. The stone 
is dark-coloured, the pre- 
cise geological formation 
doubtful. This curious 
stone, with armature of 
iron, was probably an ancient talisman, 

SWALLOWING LIZARDS. 

Bertholin, the learned Swedish doctor, relates strange anecdotes of 
lizards, toads, and frogs : stating tliat a won^iUi, thirty years of age, being 
thirsty, drank plentifully of water at a pond. At the end of a few 
months, she exiu^ricnced singular movements in her stomach, as if some- 
thing were crawling up and down ; and alarm^i by the sensation, con- 
sulted a medical man, who prescribed a dose of orvietan in a decoction of 
fumitory. Shortly afterwards, the inutation of the stomach increasing, 
she vomited three toads and two yoiuig lizards, after which, she became 
more at ease. In the spring following, however, her irritation of the 
stomach was renewed ; and aloes and bezoar being administered, she 
vomited three female frogs, follo'wed the next day by their numerous 
progeny. In the month of January following, she vomited five more 
living frogs, and in the course of seven years ejected as many as eighty. 
Dr. Bertholin protests that he heanl them croak in htr stomaclf! 
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IMMENSE SEA SERVENT. 

A species of sea-serpent was throAvii on shore near Bombay in 1819. 
It was about forty feet lonj^, and must have weighed many tons. A 
^nolei^ gale of wiiul threw it high above the reach of ordinary tides, in 
whic* situation it took nine months to rot ; during which process 
travellers were obliged to change the direction of the road for nearly a 
quarter of a mile, to avoid the otfensive elUuvia. It rotted so comi>lotcly 
that not a vestige of bone remained. 

V. THE ROYAL TOUCH,. 

4; 

For man}' ages one of the regal prerogatives in this country was to 
touch for the cure of rct/ins morbus, or scrofula ; a disease too well known 
to need any descriptiou. At ditierent periods hundreds of persons as- 
sembled from all parts of the country annually to receive the royal 
interposition. Lists of the afUicted were published, to alibrd a criterion 
f<»r determining as to its success; and from Edward the Confessor to tin; 
reign of Queen Anne, its eiUcaey appears to have obtained a ready and 
general belief, 

The ceremony was announced bv public ]n*oelamations ; one of which 
wc copy from “ The Xewes,” of tlic 18th of May, 1064. “His Sacred 
Majesty” (Charles II.) “ having declared it to be his royal will and 
|)iirposo to continue the healing of his people Jor the Evil during the 
month of May, and then to give over until Michaelmas next, I am com- 
manded to give notice thereof, that the people may not come up to towu 
in the interim, and lose their labour.” 

Au extract from the “ Mercurius Poiiticus” alibrds additional informa- 
tion. “Saturday,” says that paper, “ being appointed by His ]ilajcsty 
to touch such as were troubled with the Evil, a great coiupanv of poor 
afUicted creatures were met together, many brought iu chairs aiicl flaskets, 
and being appointed by His Majesty ‘to repair to the buriqueting-liouso, 
His ilajesty sat in a chair of state, where he* stroked all that wore 
bi ought unto him, and then put about each of their necks a wliite 
ribbon, uith an angel of gold ou it. In this manner His Majesty stroked 
above six hundred ; and such was Ids princely patienco and tenderness 
to the poor afUicted creatures, that, though it look up a very long time, 
IIi.s Majesty, who is never weary of well-doing, was i)loased to make 
inquiry whether there were any more w ho had not yet been touched. 
After prayers wore ended, the Duke of Buckingham brought a towel, 
and the Earl of Pembroke a basin and ewer, wlio, afUa* tlicy had 
made obeisance to His Majesty, kneeled down, till Ills Majesty had 
washed.” 

This sovereign is said to have touched nearly oue hundred thousand 
patients. 

With Queen Anne the practice w'as discontinued, But so late as the 
28th of February, 1712, little more than two ye-«rs before her death, the 
following proclamation appeaitid in the “ (ftizeH j” : — “ It being Her Ma- 
jesty’s royal intention to touch for the Evil ou Wednesday, the 19th of 
Majm next, and so to conUuue weekly during Lent, it is Her Majesty’s 
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command that tickets be delivered the day before at the office in White- 
liall ; and that all persons shall bring a oertiHcate signed by the Minister 
and Churchwardens of their respective parishes, tliat tliJy have never 
received the royal touch.” Dr. Johnson, when an infaut,"was brought, 
with others, for this purpose ; “ and when questioned upon the subject, 
ciuitessiid he had a faint recollection of an old lady with something 
black about her head.” 

A religious service, of which Di*. Ilcylin, Prebendary of Westminster, 
in his “Kxamen llistorieuin,” has given us the particulars, accompanied 
the reremony ; which, as a document of pious interest, we transcribe^ — 
“ The first Oospel is the same as that on the Asct^ision-day, Mark xvi. 14, 
to the end. At the touching of every infirm person tJiese words are 
repealed : ‘ They shall lay their hands on the sick, and they shall 
rel-over.* The sitcond Oosped begins with the first of St. John, and ends 
a 1 these words : (John i. 14 :) * Full of grace and truth.* At the putting 
tlie angel nlxuit tJieir necks w^ere reiKjated, ‘That light was the true 
liglit, which lighteth every man that eometh into the world.* 

“ ‘ Lord, have mercy upon us.* 

“ ‘Christ have mercy upon us.* 

“ ‘ I.ord have mercy upon us. Our Father, &c.* 

“ ‘ Miuhtor , — 0 Lord, save thy* servants 
“ ‘ J(esponse , — ^^Vhich put their tiust in theu.’ 

“ ‘ j>/. — Send unto thfm help from above :* 

“ ‘ J?. — And ever more defend them.’ 

“ ‘ JL — Help us, 0 God, our Saviour!* 

“ * J?. — And fm* the glory of thy name sake deliver us: be merciful 
unto us, siuiu^rs, for thy name sake* !’ • 

“ ‘ J/. — 0 Ix)rd, hear oui* prayer ;* 

“ ‘ It , — And let our cry come unto thee.* 

“ ‘ The Collect, — Almighty God, the eternal health of all such as put 
their trust in thee, hear us, \vo bdfeeech^hoe, on the behalf of these tliy 
servants, for whom we call for thy merciful help ; that they receiving 
health, may give thanks unto thee in thy holy Church, thiough Jesus 
Christ our Lord ! Amen.* 

“ ‘ The peace of God/ Ac.” 


Vm TANKARDS.^ 

The pegging, or marking the drinking cups, was introduced by St. 
Diinstau, to check the intemperate habits of tJic times, by preventing 
ono man from taking a larger draught than his comjianions. But th«i 
device proved the means of increasing the evil it >vas intended to remedy ; 
for, rehning upon Dunstan’s plan, the most abstemious were required \o 
drink preciscdy to a peg or pin, wdietlier they could soberly take such a 
quantity of liquor or not. To the use of such cups may be traced the 
origin of many of our ])opular ])hrases. When a person is much elated, 
we still say, “Ho is in a merry pin ; ’* and, “lie is a too low,” 
when he is not in good spirits. On the same prineiplo we talk of 
“ taking a man down a peg,** when we would cheel^ forwardniss. 




of tlirte bhotmnd francs^rfor the materials and manufacture ; and these, 
as we have before observed, arc Itanded from mother to daughter through 
successive j'ears, and are highlv prheed. 

In the primitive vilhages of Normandy, on some holidays, it i» a pleasing 
sight to see the dense ariny of caps, ^vith daM fanning the air, and fol- 
lowing the gesticiilatoiy' movements of their tolkafive and volatile owners. 
When the weather is d(u*tbtful, the cap- wearers take rr>iie to be provided with 
a red imibrilla of a clumsy construction, remarkably heavy, and some- 
what similar, nerhaps, to the origmal with which Jonas Ilanway brav(yl 
the j^rs of a London pop^ilace in first introducing it. 
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NORTH AMKIITCAN INDIAN WAR DISPATCH. 

Tlie followinjf is a facsimile of a fl;azctteof a tribe of North American 
Indians, wlio assisted the French forces in Canada, dnriu" the war 
between France and Kii;,riaud : — 
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EjrpUmaiwn of the «/i account o/o.ic of their cx^n dt- 

tious. The following tlivisioas explain thosfi on the phiU\ as reft rred to 
bp the numbers .* — 

1. Kuch of those f'gun s represents the nunihev ten. They all si^r.’fy, 
that 18 times 10, or 180 Anuricaii Indians, 1pm>k up the hatchet, or 
declared war, in favour of the Fn*nch, whieli is n-pnseiited by the 
hatchet placed over the anus of Fnincc. 

2. They departed from Montreal — reprt'sented by the bird just takii;;^ 
winj? from the top of a mountain. I'he moon awl the buck show the 
time to have been in the tirst quaider of the bnek-moon, answerinjj to 
July. 

3. They went hy water — signiHed by the canoc. The nuiv'r of hut^ 
such as they raise to pass the ui{ 2 ;lit in, shows they were 21 days on their 
passage. 
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4. Then they came on shore/ nnd travelled seven days hy land — 

represented bv the foot nnd the seven huts. 

d. W'hen the)" arrived near the habitations of their cncTmes, at sun- 
rise — shown by the sun bein^ to tho eastward of them, bej^iuniii^^t ns 
they think, its daily eoiirse, there tliev lay in wait three days — repre- 
sented by the hand pointing, and the three huts. 

6. After which, they surprised their enemies, in number 12 times 10, 
or 120, The man asltcp snows how' they surprised them, and tho hole 
in the top of the biiildinjj is supposed to signify that they broke into 
some of their habitations in that manner. 

jf. They killetl witli the club eleven of their enemies, and took five 
prisoners. The former l-eprescntcd by the club and tho eleven heads, 
the latter hr the figures on the little pedestals. 

8. Thev lost nine of their owm men in the action — represented by tluj 
nine heads within the how, w-hich tlio emhh iii of honour auiong tho 
Americans, but had none taken prisoners — a ciroumstance they lay great 
weight on, showm by all the pedestals being empty. 

9. The heads of the arrows, pointing op{K)>itc ways, represent the battle, 

10. The heads of the arrows all [minting the same >vuy, .signify tlio 
flight of the €«iemy. 

^ BECT:IPTS FllOM AT.nEKTrS M.lONXs?. 

^ t^ou fCf/U malcc a Carhttcllc stonHf or n tln/iuj in the 

nyghL — Take verye many of tho lyttlo beastes fitvningo by nvghtc, and 

E ut them beaten smale in a bottcl of glasse, and close it, and burj'c it in 
oate horses doung, and let it tarye xv clayes, afttTwarde thou shalto 
dc'Stvll water of them Peralembicum, which thou shalt put in a vcss<d 
of G’hristal or glasse. It giuethso great clcamesse, that entry man may 
reade and write in a darke place w-herc it is. »Somo men ’make this 
water of the gall of a snale, the gal of a wc.**^, the gall of a fen t, and of 
a water dogge : they hurie them in doling and des^^vll water out of tlu*in. 

If thou w\jlt Me that other me^i can^iot see. — Take the gall of a male 
cat, and the fat of a hen all w'hyto, and mi.vc them together, and 
anoint thy eyes, and thou shalt sec it that others cannot see. 

If the hart, eve, or brayne of a lapwyug or blacko ])lovcr be hanged 
vpon a mans necke it is protitable agaynste forgotfulnesse. and sharm-lli 
mans vnderstanding. — ** Albertus ilafjnuHy Black Letter : very okl. 

ADTi:RTISE3rt:yT OP ROAST TIG IS 172G. 

“ On Tuesday next, being Shrove 7’uesday, there will he a fine hoy 
harbyqiCd whole, at th? house of Peter Brett, at the Rising Sun, in 
Islington Road, with other diversions. — Note, It Ls the liousc where tho 
ox was roasted whole at Christmas last.” 

A hog barbcciPd is a West Indian term, and means a hog roa.‘<ted 
whole, stuftV-d with spice, and basted with Madeira wine. Oldfield, an 
eminent glutton of former daj's, gormandised away a fortune of lifttvu 
hundred pounds a-year. Pope thus alludes to him, — 

“ Oldfiehl, with mom than harpy thrwit oi;* u*d, 

Ciiej», ‘ Send uie, 0, gf>d*, a whole hog btirbecvfd 1* ” 
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DTTJfO OF OLD AGE AT SEVKNTEEIi YEUiS. 

March 10th, 17M, died, in Glamorganshire, of mere old ago and a 
gradual d<*(?ay of nature, at seventeen years and two months, lIopkiTis 
Ilopkins, the lilUo Welchman lately shown in London, lie never 
weighed more than seventeen pounds, but for three years past no more 
thsiii twelve. The parents have still six children left, all of whom no 
way diller from other chilcb’cn, except one girl of twelve years' of age, 
who weighs only eighteen jK)Uud8, and bears upon her most of the marks 
of old ago, and in all respects resembles her brotlier when at. that age. 

“ WE HAE BEEN.’’ , 

In Ayrshire there is a tradition, that the family motto of De Bruce — 
“ We luivo been,” originated from a lady named Vullarton, married to a 
cadet ol the family of Cassilis. They hall been gained to favour Enj^land 
dui-ing the chivalrous achievements of Wallace, and still coutinueil 
zealous partisans of Edward. Befiirc Bruce avowed his purpose to eman- 
cipate hia country, he came, disguised as a palmer, to acquaint himst-lf 
how far he could rely on aid from the jjeople. A storm compelled him, 
and a few faithful adherents, to take shelt^jr on the coast of Ayi*6hire. 
Extreme darkness, and the turbulence of the billows, depAved them of 
all knowledge where they landed ; and as, in those unhappy times, the 
appearance of a few strangci’s would create alarm, the chiefs disperse in 
diifer(*nt directions, Iinice clianced to go into the house of Mr. Kemiedy, 
where the servants treated him with great reverence. The lady had 
gone to bed, and the prince wished they would not disturb lier, but per- 
mit him to sit by the lire till day ; however, one damsel had given her 
immediate notice of the visitor. Tic was ushered into her presence, §he 
eyed him with scrutinizing oamestaess. Wo line l)een — we hae b^u 
fauso,” said she, in the tik^ttish dialect, “but a royal eo takes me back 
to lialy loyalty. 1 seid ye, mes royal do Bruce, I ken vc weel. We hae 
bien baitli untrue to Scotland, bift rest ye safe : and albiet a’ that's 
gane, Meg Eullarton w^ad tlee in your cai^o.” 

ORKJIX OF TITE PEN XT POST, 

The penny-post w as devised in by one Mr. David Murray, an 

upholder in Vaternoster Ihnv, It soon boearno an object of attention to 
Government; but so low were its proiits that one lH)ckwra, who suc- 
ceeded Murray, had a pension of oulj' jL'‘200n year given him in lieu of 
it. This occurred in 17 IG. 

A RAFFLE IX 1725 . •• 

May 8. The following copy of an advertisement, in the Xetccasfk 
eSmrant of this date, may ho considered curious : — “ On Friday in the 
race wxek, being the 28tn of Mav, at the Assembly House, in estgate, 
will be rafllod for. 12 line Fans, the highest three guineas, the worst Ss., at 
half a Crown per Ticket. Note : the lowest throw is to have the second 
iKJst Fan, value £5, the other acconiing to the height of the numbers 
which shall be thro\vn. There will be an assembly after for*thos6 who 
raffle.” 
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A VISIT TO TUB RESIDENCE OF DR. JOHNSON, IN INNER TEiriLB LINE, 

LONDON. 

In one of the dreary, old-fashioned houses leading from the arched 
entrance to the Temple, which almost every passenger through Teinnlo 
Bar must have remarked, whetlicr ho is a stranger, or a resident in uio 
me^polis, Dr. Johnson, who occupies one of the most distinguished 
positions in the literature of our country, resided for several years. 
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It was in this place tliat Dr. Johnson Ixcainc acquainted with his 
future biographer, Boswell, who thus descrilx^s their first meeting: — 

“A few davs aftenvards I called ou Davies, and asked him if ho 
thought I might take the liberty of waiting on Mr. Johnson at his ohani- 
hers in the Temple. He said I certainly might, and that Mr. Johnson 
would take it as a compliment. His chambers were on the first llcK»r of 
Ho. 1, Inner Temple I.ane,*and I entered them with an im]>ression given 
me by the Rev. Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, who described his having found 
the giant in his den. ,»IIe received me very courteously ; but it must bo 
confessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and morning dress, wore 
sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit of clothes looked very rusty ; ho 
had on a "little, old, shrivelled, unpowdered wig, which was too small 
for his head ; his shirt neck and knees of his breeches were loose, his 
block worsted stockings ill drawn up, and ho had a pair of unbuckled 
shoes by way of slippers ; — but all these slovenly particulars were for- 
gotten the* moment he began to talk.” 

The “ den” in which the “ giant” lived, the staircase leading to it, 
mi indeed thp whole appearance of the locality, has recently undergone 
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demolition) and its interesting features knocked down to tho highest 
bidder, to be, let us ho]»c, pivscrved in some museum or other place of 
safety. 

Dr. Johnson resided at various times in llolbom, the Strand, and 
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other places, and died, as it is well known,* in No, 8, Dolt Court, Fleet 
Street, in 1784. Ilis remains were placed in a gra^c under the statue of 
Shnks|wre, in Westminster Abbey, and near resting-place of his 
friend and companion, David Gamck. 

OiaOIN OF THE STCFF BALL AT LINCOLN. 

During the want of employment in the manufaetories in 1801, Mrs. 
Chaplain, of lllaukne}', in llincolnshire, formed a patriotic institution 
for the encouragement of the local trade of the district. A ball was given 
at Lincoln for the benefit of the stuff manufactory, at which ladies were 
admitted gratis, on their appearance in a stuif gown and petticoat, 
spun, wove, and finished witliiu the county, and producing a ticket 
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Sloped by tbo weaver and dyer at Louth, one of which tickets was 
delivered with every twelve yards of stuff. The jyentlenien wt?re required 
to iipjwar without silk or cotton in their divss, stocking's excepted. Ihe 
impulse tlms ^iven to trade, was of the most si;,^ual service in relic viugT 
distress, and at the same time promoting liabits of industry. 

STEVKXS’S SPKCIFIC. • 

In the reign of Charles tl., t)r. JonatUaii Goddard obtained 5,000/. 
for disclosing his secret for making a medicine, called “ Gutta Antjli^ 
catue^ And in 17d9, the Parliament of England voted 5,000/. to Mrs. 
Stefens for u solvent for^tone. 

The celebrated David Hartley was very instrumental in procuring this 
graat to Joanna Stevens. Ho obtained also a private subscription to the 
amount of £1,356, published one hundi*ed and flily-llve succesaful cases, 
and, by way of climat to the wliole, after eating two hundred pounds 
tcciijhi of soap ! David himself died of the stone. 

AN IMPOSton. 

From the Testaiucnt of Jerome Sharp, printtnl in ITSS : — ** I entered/* 
says the narrator, “with one of my friends, and found a man resembling 
an ouraag-outang crouclu'd uivoti a st<3ol iu the mannea* of a tailor. His 
complexion aiinounoeil a distant climate, and his keeper stated that he 
found him in the island of Molucca. His body was bare to the hij»s, 
havinga chain round the waist, seven oroight feet Jong, Which wa.s fastened 
to a pillar, and jKsrmitted him to circulate out of the reach of the spectators. 
His looks and gesticulations were frightful. His jaws never ceased snap- 
ping, except when sending forth discordant cries, which were said to ix; 
indfcativo of hung^jr. Ho swallowed flints when thrown to him, but pre- 
ferred raw moat, which he rushed behind his pillar to devour. ll«.* 
groaned fearfully during bis rrqmst, and continue groaning until fully 
satiated. When unable to procure nioiv meat, h© would swallow stoin ?. 
with frightful aviility ; whicn, upon examination of those whi« h lu- atci- 
dentally droj»{)€d, proved to he pjirtly dissolved by the acrid (jualitv of 
his .saliVa. Jti iumping about, tno undigested stottes were hoard rattling 
in his stomach.” 

The men of science quickly sot to w'ork to account for theso feats, so 
coin]>Iot‘ iy at vai ianc ? witli the laws of nature. Ilofore tiny had hit upon a 
theory, the pretended Molueoci savage was di.'^covered to Ik? a pca.sant from 
the neiglibourhood of Besaneoii, wlio chose to turn to account his natural 
deformities. When staining his faei for the pur])oso, in the dreml of 
hurting his ews, he* lel'Pthe eyelids unstained, whirh eomj»h*t(dy puzzled 
tin; nai.ur:tli.st-i. By a clover sleiglit of hand, llm raw iiu at* was left 
behind tl‘0 pillar, and e<^oked meat ^}llbslitut^;d in its plar«-. Sum<; 
asserted his passion for eating behind the })iUai' to hv a proof of his 
savage origin : mf;st polite persons, and more csjKeially kings, being 
addicted to te.'diiig in piiblic. The stones ‘«w:tnowed by tin* protended 
8avjij:*'e ’Were taken froTji a v< ssel left purposfdy in the ivK)in full of tlicni ; 
small round .stones, entrusted with plaster, which aftenvards gave them 
the qi^ic-arancc of liaviug Ixicn masticatcfl in the mouth. Before tho dis- 
covery of all tills, tile imi>ostor had contrived to reap a plentiful Imrvcst. 
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I'KIiUVIAN BARK. 

In 1693, tho Eini)eror Kun^^lii (then in the thirty-second year of his 
reijjn, and fortieth of his a^e) had a maligpaant fever, which resisted the 
Tcinedics given by his physicians ; the einjK*ror recollected that Tchang- 
tchiii, (Father Gcrbillon), and Pc-tsin, (Father Bouret) two Jesuit inis- 
sionarios, had extolled to him a ixmedy for intermittents, brought from 
Eui*opc, and to which they had given the name of chin-yo (two Chinese 
Avords, which sipiify iivine remedies;^') and he pro[>osed to tiy it, 
but the physicians opposed it. Tlic cmj^ror, however, without ijieir 
knowledge took it, and with good etlcct. Sometime afterwards, he ex- 
perienced afresh several tits of an intennittent, which, •though slight, 
made him uneasy ; this led him to proclaim tlirough the city, that any 
]M‘rson possessed of a specitic for this sort of fever, sliould apply without 
dt lay at the palace, where patients might also apply to got curc*d. Some 
of the great ofiieors of his household were charged to receive such 
remedies as might be otiered, and to administer them to the patients. 
The Europeans," Tchang-tohing, (Gerbillou) Ilang-jo, (Father do Fon- 
tenay, jesuit) and Pe-tsin, (BouretJ presc-ntod themselves .amoDg others, 
witli a certain quantity of quinquina, offered it to the grandees, and 
instructed them in the manner of using it. The next day it was tried 
on several patients, who were kept in siglit, and were curc^d bv it. The 
olHi’ers, or grandees who had been apinn*ntc‘d to sujKudntend the expeii- 
meut, gave an account fo the Emperor of the astonishing effect of the 
reinctly, and the monarch decided iusfantly on tryu\g it himself, provid(*d 
the hereditary prince gave his consi ut. The prince, however, not only 
refused, but was migry with the grandees for having s]X)ken so favolir- 
ahly of a remedy, of which oulv one successful trial hud bet-n made ; at 
last, after much persuasion, thelViuce reluctantly grants his consent, and 
tlio emperor takes the bark without hesitation, and permanently recovers. 
A hous(‘ is given by the emperor to^he Ej^ropeuns, who had made known 
the remedy, and through the means of Po-tsin (Father Bouret) presents 
were conveyed to the King of Franco, accompanied with tlie information^ 
that the Europeans (that is, tlie French Jesuits) wore in high favour. — 
Hisloire Generate de la Chinc^ tomo xi, p. 168, 4to. Paris, 1780. 

IVHITE CATS. 

Ill a number of ** Loudon Gardener’s Magazine,” it is stated that 
white cats with blue eyes arc always deaf, of which extraordinary fact 
there is the follow ing contirmatiou in tho ** Mngax^^eof Natural History,” 
No. 2, likewise conducted by Mr. Loudon : — S:>ome years ago, a white cat 
of the Persian kind (probably not a thorough-bn'd one), procured from 
Lord Dudley’s at Ilindlcy, was kept in a family as a favourite. Tho 
animal w*as a female, <jiiitc white, and perfectly ^eaf. Sho^ produced, at 
various times, many litters of kittens, of which, generally, some were 
quite w'hite, others more or less mottled, tabby, &c. But tho extra- 
ordinary circumshince is, that of the offspring produced at one and the 
some birth, such as, like the mother, were entirely white, were, like her, 
invariably deaf ; while those that had the least speck of (^our on tleir 
fur, os invariably possessed tho usual faculty of hearing. 
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A ^VOMAN DEFENDS A FORT SINGLY. 

J.ojkI Karnes in his Sketches of the History of Man,” relates an ex- 
traordinary instance of presence of mind united with courage. 

Some Iroquois in the year 1690, attacked the fort do vcrchercs, in 
Canada, which belonged to the French, and had approached silently, 
hoping to scale the palisade, when some musket -shot forced them to re- 
tire : on their advancing a second time they were again repulsed, in 
wonder and amazement that they could perceive no person, excepting a 
woman who was seen everywhere. This was Madame de Vercheres, who 
conducted hersL'lf with jjs much i*esolution and courage as if supported 
by a numerous garrison. The idea of storming a place wholly unde- 
fended, except Tby women, occasioned the Iroquois to attack the fortress 
repeatedly, but, after two days’ siege, they fdund it necessary to retire, 
lest they should be intercepted in their retreat. 

Two years afterwards, a party of the same nation so unexpectedly 
made thieir appearance before the same fort, that a girl of fourteen, the 
daughter of the proprietor, had but just time to shut the gate. With 
this young woman there was no person whatever except one soldier, but 
not at all intftnidated b}' her situation, she showed herself sometimes in 
one place, sometimes in another, frequently changing her dress, in order 
to give some appearance of a garrison, and always tired opiiortimely. In 
short, the faint-hearted Iroquois once more (loparU‘d without success. Thus 
the presence of mind of this young girl was thi^ means of saving the fort. 

INDENTURE OF A UORSE-UACE ufeTWIXT THE EARl.S OF MORTON AND 
ABERCORN AND THE LORD BOYDK. 

Xs indicating the state of the English language amongst the nobility of 
Scotland in 1621, the followig is curious : — 

“-i/ic Itiflmtour of ane llorse-raisc hvfuix nuf Lorth Mortoun^ Ahvr- 
cor/ie, and liof/de. — ^Thc erle of M<j!l-touii oblcissis bimsclff to product) 
George llutberfuirdis Barb Kai^ : The erle of Aborcornc oblcissis him to 
produce liis gray Kaig: My lord Boyd oblcissis him to produce his bay 
horse ; Upone the conditions following. Thay ar to run the tirst Thurs- 
day November nixtocum, thrie mett myleisof Coivper raise in Fytf. The 
waidger to be for cucry horse ten dowbill Anegellis. The foirmest horse 
to win the hail thretty. Ilk rydare to be aucht scottis staneweeht. And 
the pairtie not comperaud, or refuisand to consigno the waidger, sail 
undergo the foirfaltour of this sowme, and that money foirfaltit salbe 
additt to the staik to^q tanc away be the wynner. Forder, we declair 
it to be lesum to ony gentilman to produce am horse and the lyk waidger, 
and tbay salbe welcnm, Subsciybith with aU our handis, at Hammiltouno 
the fyftoine day off August 1621. Morton, Ahercorne, Boyde. 

EARLY U3E OP ClfOCOLATE. 

An advertisement in ** The PubUc Advisor,” from Tuesday, June 16th, 
to Tuesday, June 2, ‘Id, 16,57, informs us that “ i i Bishonsgate-street, in 
Queen’s-head-alley, at a Frenchman’s House, is an excellent West India 
driidr, called Chocolate^ to bo sold, where you nuiy have it ready at anj 
timei and clho unmade, at reasonable rates.” 
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SIATTREW BUCKINGini. 


Of all the imperfect beings brought into the world, few can challenge, 
for mental and ac([uircd cndo^vments, any thing like a comparison to vie 
with this truly extraordinary little man. Iklatthew Buekingei* was a 



native of Nuremberg, in Germany, whore he was born, June '2, IG" V, 
without hands, feet, legs, or thighs ; in short, he was little more than 
the trunk of a man, saving two excrescences givwing from the shoulder* 
blades, more rcsmnhling tins of a tish than arms of a man. lie was the 
last of nine children, by cue father and mother, \iz, eight sons and one 
daughter ; after aiTiving at the age of maturity, fnnn ike singularity of 
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his case, and the extraordinary abilities he possessed, he attracted the 
notice and attention of all persons, of whatever rank in life, to whom lie 
was occasionally inteodneed. 

It does not appear, by any account extant, that his parents exhibited 
mm at any time for the puviwses of emolument, but tnat the whole of 
his hme must have been emploved in study and practice, to attain the 
wonderfid perfection ho arriyccl at in drawing, and his performance on 
various musical instruments ; he played the flute, bagpipe, dulcimer, 
and limpet, not in the manner of general amateurs, but in the style of 
a linished master,^ He likewise possessed great mechanical powers, and 
conceived the design of constructing machines to play on all sorts of 
musical instruments. 

If Natoe played the niggard in one respect with him she amply repaid 
the deficiency by endowments that those bles^ld with perfect limbs could 
seldom achieve. He greatly distin^ished himself by beautiful writing, 
drawing coats of arms, sketches ot portraits, history, landscapes, &c., 
most of which were executed in Indian ink, with a pen, emulating in 
perfection the finest and most finished engraving. He was well skilled 
in most games, of chance, nor could the most experienced gamester 
or juggler obtain the least advantage at any tricks, or game, with cards 
or dice. 

He used to perform before company, to whom ho was exhibited, various 
tricks with cups and balls, corn, and living birds ; and could play at 
skittles and ninepins with great dcxteiity ; shave himself with perfect 
ease, and do many other things equally surprising in a person so de- 
ficient, and mutilated by Nature. His writings and sketches of figures, 
landscapes, &c,, were by no means uncommon, though curious ; it being 
customary, with most persons who went to see him, to purchase some- 
thing or other of* his performance ; and as he wms always employed in 
writing or drawing, ho carried on a very successful trade, which, together 
with the money he obtained by exhibittiig liirasclf, enabled him to sup- 
port himself and family in a very genteel manner. The late Mr. Herbert, 
of Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, editor of “Ames’s History of Print- 
ing,” had many curious specimens of Buckinger’s wi lting and drawing, 
the most extraordinary of which was his own portrait, exquisitely dono 
on vellum, in which ho most ingeniously contrived to insert, in the flow- 
ing curls of the wig, the 27th, 121st, 128th, 140th, 149th, and the loOth 
Psalms, together with the Lord’s Prayer, most beautifully and fairly 
written. Mr. Isaac Herbert, son of the former, while carrying on the 
business of a bookseller in Pall-Majl, caused this portrait to be engraved, 
for which he paid Mr. Warding fifty guineas. 

Buckinger was married four times, and had eleven children, viz., one 
by his first wife, three by his second, six by his third, and one by his 
last. One of his wives was in the habit of treating him extremely iU, 
frequently beating and other ways insulting him, which, for a long time, 
ho very patiently put up with ; but once his anger was so much aroused, 
that^he sprung upon her like a fuiy, got her down, and buffeted her with 
his Aumps within an inch of her life ; nor woifid he suffer her to arise 
until she promised amendment in future, which it seems she prudently 
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adopted, throuf^h fear of another thrasliin*^, ]^Ir. Ihicldnger was but 
twenty-nine inches in height, and died in 1722. 

WONDERFUL PROVISION OF NATURE 

Tho insects that frequent the waters, require preaaceous animals to 
keep them within duo limits, as well as those that inhabit the earth : 
and the water-spider {Argyroneta aqmtica) is one of the most remarit- 
able upon whom that* office is devolved. To this end, her instinct 
instructs her to fabricate a kind of diving-bell in the bosom of that 
clement. She usually selects still waters for this purpose. Her house 
is an oval cocoon, tilled with air, and lined witl^ silk, from which threads 
issue in every direction, and are fastened to the surrounding jjlants. In 
this cocoon, which is open below, she watches for her *prcy, and even 
appears to pass the wiutdlr, when she closes tho opening. It is most 
commonly, yet not always, under water ; but its inhabitant has tilled it 
for her respiration, which enables her to live in it. She conveys the 
air to it in the following manner : she usually swims on her back,* when 
lier abdomen is enveloped in a b\ibblo of air,* and appears like a globe of 
(juicksilver. With this she enters her cocoon, and displacing an equal 
mass of water, again ascends for a second lading, till she has sufficiently 
tilled her house with it, so as to expel all water. How these littfo 
animals can envelope their abdomen with an air-bubble, and retain it 
till they enter their cells, is still one of Nature’s mysteries that has not 
been explained. It is fi wonderful provision, which enables an animal 
that breathes the atmospherie air, to till her house with it under water, 
and by some secret art to clothe her body with air, as with a garment, 
which she can put off when it answers her purpose. This is a kin4 of 
attraction and repulsion that mocks ail inquiries. 

STOMACH DRUSU. ^ 

One of the Court Pliysicians, iiL the reign of Charles II., invented an 
instrument to cleanse the stomach, anej wTotc a pamphlet on it ; and 
lidiculous as a chylopoietic-scrubbing-hrush may appear, it afterwards 
got a place among surgical instruments, and is described as tho Excutor 
Ventricnli^ or cleanser of the stomach; but tlie moderns not having 
stomach for it, have transferred it to the wine merchant, who more^ ap- 
propriately applies it to the scouring the interior of bottles. Ileister 
gives a minute description of it, and very gri^vely enters on the mode and 
manner of using it : the patieut is to drink a draught of warm water, or 
spirit of wine, that the mucus and foulness of the stomach may be 
washed off thereby : then, the brush being moiste«d in some convenient 
liquor, is to ho introduced into the oesophagus, and slowly prqti’uded 
into the stomach, by twisting round its wire handle. When arrived in 
the stomach, it is to be drawn up and down, and through the msophagua, 
like the sucker in a syringe, till it he at last wholly extracted. Some 
recommend plentiful drinking in tho operation, to be continued till no 
more foulness is discharged. But though this contrivance is greatly 
extolled, and said to prolong life to a great age, especially if practiced 
once a week, month, or fortnight ; yet, there are very few (probably, 
because tried by very few) instances of its happy effects. • * 
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POPUIAB AMUSEMENTS IN 1743. 

In Merrie England of the Olden Time, we find the following copy of a 
hand-bill announcing performances : — 

By a company of English, French, and Germans, at Phillips’s New 
Wells, near the London Spa, ClerkenweU, 20th August, 1743. 

This evening, and during the Summer Season, will be performed 
several new exercises of Rope-dancing, Tumbling, Vaulting, Equilibres, 
Ladder-dancing, and Balancing, by Madame Kerman, Sampson Rogetzi, 



Monsieur German, and Monsieur Dominique ; with a new Grand Dance, 
oaR^ Apollo and Daphne, 'by Mr. Phillips, Mrs. Lebrunc, and others; 
singing by Mrs. PhiUips and Mrs. Jackson ; likewise the extraordinary 
peimrmance of Ilcrr Yon Eeckenberg, who imitates the lark, thrush, 
blackbird, goldfinch, canary-bird, fiageolet, and German fiute ; a Sailor’s 
Dance by Mr. Phillips ; and Monsieur Dominique flics through a hogs- 
head, and forces both heads out. To which wiu be added The Harlot’s 
Progress. Harlequin by Mr. Phillips; Miss Kitty by Mrs. Phillips. 
Also, an exact representation of the late glorious victory gained over the 
French by the English at the battle of Dettingen, with the taking of the 
White Household Standard by the Scots Greys, and blowing up the 
bridge, and destroying and drowning most part of the French army. To 
begisi ev^ evening at five o’clock. Every one will be admitted for a 
pint of wine, as usual. 
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DANCING ROOMS. 

Dancing; rooms were much frequented a century or so ago in London, 
which was tW pretty well suijplied with this means of recreation. We 
find that there were rare dancing doings at the original dancing room 
at tho^/fl?-cnd of King-Street, Bloomsbury, . in the year 1742 
Bickford’s great room, Panton-Strect, HajTnarkct, . . 17415 

Mitre Tavern, Charing-Cross, . . . . 1743 

Barber’s Hall, ....... 1745 

Richmond Assembly, ..... 1745 

Lambeth Wells ....... 1747 

Duke’s long room. Paternoster Row . . . , . 1748 

Large Assembly Hoorn at the Two Green Lamps, near Exeter 
Change, (at the particular desire of Jubilee Dickey !) . 1749 

The large room next door to the Hand and Slippers, Long-lane, 

West Smithfield . . . . . . 1750 

Lambeth Wells, where a Fenny Wedding^ in the Scotch manner, 
was celebrated for the benefit of a young couple, . , . 1752 

Old Q^ueen’s Head, in Cock-lane, Lambeth, . . . 1755 

and at Mr. Bell’s, at the sign of the Ship, in the Strand, where, in 1755, 
a Scotch Wedding was kept. The bride ‘Uo be dressed without any 
linen ; all in ribbons, and gi’ecn flowers, with Scotch masks. There will 
be three bag-pipes ; a band of Scotch music, &c. &c. To begin precisely 
at two o’clock. Admission, two shillings and sixpence.” 

ORIGIN OF THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

Maister John Nicot, Counsellor to the Kyng, bceyng Embassadouf for 
the Kyng in Portugall, inthc yeres of our Lordc, 1559, 60, 61, wente one 
daye to see the Prysons of the Kyng of Portugall, and a gentleman 
bceyng the keeper of the saide Prisons presented hyni this hearbe, as a 
strange Plant brought from Florida ; tJio same Maister Xicot, liauyng 
caused tlie saide hearbe to be sot in his garden, where it grewe and mul- 
tiplied marveillously, was vpon a tyme aduertised, by one of his Pages, 
that a young man, a kinne to that Page, made a saye of that hearbe 
bruised, both the herbe and the ioice together upon an ulcer whiche he 
had vpon his checke nerc vnto his nose, coming of a Xoli me tangere 
whiche bega to take rootc already at the gristles of the Nose, wherewith 
he founde hym self marveillously eased. Therefore the said Maister 
Nieot caused the sicke yong man to bo brought before hym, causing the 
said herbe to be continued to the sore eight oiHcnnc daies, this saide 
Abh’ me tangere^ was vtterly extinguished and healed : and he had sent 
it, while this cure was a working bi a certainc Physition of the Kyng of 
Portugall of the mostc fame, for to see the further workyng and effect 
of the said Nicotianey and sending for the same yong man at the end of 
tenne daies, the said Phisition seeyng the uisage of the said sicke yong 
man certified, that the saide Noli me tangere was utterly extinguished, 
as in deede he never felt it sinctf. Within a while after, one of the 
Cookes of the said Embassadour hauyng almost cut off his Thombe, wi^ 
a great choppyng knife, the steward of the house of the saide gentiJraan 
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razico to the saicle JVtcotiane, and dressscd him there with fyve or sixe 
times, and so in the oude thereot* he was healed : from that time forwarde 
this hearbo began to beo famous throughout all Lishorne^ where the 
co.pt of the Kyng of Portugall w'as at that presento, tmd the vertuo of 
this saide hearbe was preached, and the people beganne to name it tlio 
Ambspaclour’s hearbe ! AVherefore there came cortaine daics after, a 
gentleman of the country, Father to one of the Pages of the Ambassa- 
dour, who was troubled with an vlcer in his Legge, hauyng had the 
same two yeres, and demaunded of the saide Ambassadour for his hearbe, 
and vsing the same in suche order as is before written, at the cmlc of 
ten-ne or twelve dales he was healed, h'rom that time fourth the fame 
of that hearbe encreased in such sortc, that manye came from all places 
to have that saline herbe. Emong all others there was a woman that had 
her face covered with a Ringworme rooted, as though she had a Visonr 
on her face, to tvhom the saide L : Ambassadour caused the herbe to be 
given her, and told how she should vso it, and at the ende of eight or 
tenne daies, this woman was thoroughleyc healed, she came and she^\Td 
herself to the Ambassadour, shewing him of her healyng. After there 
came a captain to presente his sonuc, sick of the Kinges euill to the 
saide L: Ambassadour, for to send him into France, vnto whom there was 
saye made of the saide hearbe, w'hiclie in fewe daies did beginne to 
showe greate signes of healing, and finally was altogether healed of the 
kinges euill. The L: Ambassadour seeing so great effectes proceeding 
of this hearbe, and hauing heard say that the ikdy Moutigny that was, 
dyed at Saint Germans, of an vlcer bredde in her breast, that did turn 
to a Noli me tangere, for which there could never be remedey bee founde, 
and like^vise that the Co\intesse of Iluife, had sought for all the famous 
Ph&itions of that Ilealmo, for to heale her face, unto whom they could 
give no remedv, he thought it good to communicate the same into 
Frauuce, and did send it to Kyng Fraunces the seconde ; and to the 
Queen Mother, and to many other L(J*ds of the Courtc with the manor 
of govemyng the same : and bow to applic it vnto the said diseases, 
even as he had found it b;v experience ; and chiefly to the lordc of Jamao 
governour of Ilogell, with whom the saido Lurdo Ambassadour had 
groat ami tie for the service of the Kyng. The wliiche Lordc of Jamac, 
told one daye at the Queenes Table, tliat he had caused the saide Nicotiane 
to be distilled, and caused the water to be dronke, mingled with water 
Euphrasiey otherwise called*eyebright, to one that was shortc breath(;d, 
and was there^vith healed .” — Joyfcll News ovt of the newe found worldoy 
1577 . — Black Letter, 

ANCIENT INSTETTMENTS OF PUNISIOIENT AND TOETUKB IN THE TOWER 

OF LONDON. 

There are few things among the valuable collection of antiquities pre- 
se^ed in the Tower of London, which excite so much interest as the 
grim-looking objects forming the group figured in the accompan 5 rmg 
engraving. 

With tne executioner’s axe, that long list of ’infortunates who have 
met ^ir fate 'svithin the walls of the Tower, or on Tower HiU, since the 
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time of Henry Till., have been beheaded. Among them may be enu- 
merated Ciuecn Anne Bolejm, whom Heniy first presented to his people 
as their Uueen while standing with her on the Tower Stairs, after she 
had been conveyed thither from Greenwich with every possible pomp. 
Crowds of gilded barges, with gay banners waving at their stems, then 
lined the stream. The noblest or the land were in the young Queen’s 
train or were waiting to receive her. Loud rounds of cannon, and soft, 
merry strains, announced her arrival ; and the burly King stepped for- 
ward to kiss her in the sight of the assembled multitude. On the same day, 
tliree short years afterwards, she was led forth to execution within the 
Tower walls. The good Six Thomas More and the chivalrous Earl of Siii’t tjy, 
i.ady Jane Grey and her young husband, the gaflant llaleigh, and a host 
of others, also i)erished by that sad symbol of the cxecutfonor’s office. 

The block is said to bo of less ancient date, but is known to have been 
used at the execution of thi’ee Scotch lords — the unfortunate adherents 
of the Pretender — a little more than a century ago. On the top part of 
the block, there are three distinct cuts, two of them very deep and pa- 
rallel, and the other at an angle and less effective. 

The horrible instrument of tortiqre called the Scavenger’s Daughter,” 
was, in the “ good old days,” used as a means of extorting confession. The 
head of the culprit was passed through the circular hole at the top, and 
the arms through those below. The whole of this part of the machine 
opens in somewhat the same manner as a pair of tongs, the upper pail; 
being fixed round the neck and arms, and the scmi-circular irons placed 
on the legs. The body was then bent, and a strong iron bar was passed 
through the irons coimected the head and arms, and those in which 
the legs were placed. The culprit would then,” as one of the “ 
caters” who attends on visitors makes a point of observing, “ be douWed 
up into very small compass, and made exceedingly uncomfortable.” 

The Bilboes need little explanation, being only a strong rod of iron, 
with a nob at one end, on which are two moveable hoops, for the jmr- 
posc of holding the legs ; these being fixed, and a hca^T iron padlock 
])ut on the i)roper paii>~thc wearer ■was said to bo in a Btlhoe Instru- 
juents of this description were much used on board of ship for the pur- 
pose of securing prisoners of war. 

The Iron Collar is a persuader of a formidable description, for it 
weighs upwards of 14 lbs., and is so made that it can bo fixed on the 
neck and then locked. Such a necklace would, wo think, be sufficiently 
inconvenient; but it is rendered still more uncomfortable by sundry 
prickles of iron knowingly placed. 

The Thumb-screw, also preserved in the Towr, is a cliaracteristic 
example of a species of torture at ono time much resorted to. The 
engraved example has been constructed so as to press both thumbs ; 
nevertheless, it is a convenient little instrument, which might be easily 
carried about in the pocket. We have met with varieties of the thumb- 
screw in several collections — some for tlie accommodation of one thumb 
only. In the Museum of the lloyiti Antiquarian Society of Scotland 
there are some thumb-screws which are said to have been used upon the 
Covenanters. * . 
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Times have chaxiged for the better since the ** Scavenger’s Daughter, 
and the other matters represented, were amongst the mildest of th® 
methods used for the purposes of punishment and intimidation. The 
stocks, the public whipping-posts, boilings, and burnings in Smithlield 



1. llio Executioner’s Axe. 2. The Block on which Lords Biilmcrino, Lovut, &e., 
were beheaded. 3. The Scavenger's Daughter. 4. Spanish Bilboes. 6, Massive 
Iron Collar for the Neck. 6, Thumb-Screw. 

and elsewhere, the exhibition of dead men’s licads over gateways, the 
boot, the rack, the pillory, the practice of making men eat tlieir own 
books in Cheapside, drawing on hiirdles to the placo of execution, and 
then hanging, drawing, and quartering, chopping oft* hands and ears, 
and other revolting punishments, have gone out of use, and it is gratify- 
ing* to know that we arc all the better for it. 
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A BEAU BEUM3IELL OP THE 17tH CENTURY. 

This yery curious representation of a first-rate exquisite is copied from 
a very rare broadside, printed in 1640, and styled The Picture of an 
English Antiche, with a List of his ridiculous Habits and apish Gestures, 
The en^^raving is a well-executed 
copperplate, and the description 
beneath is a brief recapitulation 
of his costume; from which wo 
learn that he wears a tall hat, with 
a bunch of riband on one side, and 
a feather on the other; his face 
spotted with patches; two love- 
locks, one on each side of his head, 
which hang upon his bosom, and 
arc tied at the ends with silk rib- 
and in bows. His beard on the 
upper lip encompassing his mouth ; 
his baua or collar edged with lace, 
and tied with band-strings, secured 
by a ring; a t%ht vest, partly 
open and short in the skirts, be- 
tween which and his breeches his 
shirt protruded. His eloak was 
carried over his arm. His breeches 
were ornamented by ‘‘many dozen 
of points at the knees, and above 
them, on either side, were two 
great bunches of riband of several 
colours.” His legs were incased 
in “ boot-hose tops, tied about thd*. 
middle of the calf, as long as a 
pair of shirt-sleeves, double at the 
ends like a riitt-band ; the tops of 
his boots very large, fringed with lace, and turned down as low as his 
snurres, which jingled like the bells of a morricc-dancer as he walked 
the “ feet of his boots were two inches too long.” In his right hand 
he carried a stick, which he “ played with” as he “ straddled” along 
the streets “ singing.” 

rUAYING POtt REVENGE. 

In North Wales, w^hen a person supposes himself highly injured, it is 
not uncommon for him to go to some church dedicated to a celebrated 
saint, as Llan Elian in Anglcsca, and Clynog in Carnarvonshire, and 
there to offer his enemy. Jlc kneels down on his bare knees in the 
church, and ofibring a piece of money to the saint, calls dowm cirnscs and 
misfortunes upon the offender and his family for generations to come ; in 
the most firm belief that the imprecations will be fulfilled. JSometimea 
they repair to a sacred well instead of a church. • * 
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A TEMAI^ SAMPSON: PHOM A HANDBILL. 

September 4tli, 1818, was shown at Bartholomew Fair, ** The strongest 
woman in Europe, the celebrated French Female Hercules, l^Iadame 
Gobert, who will lift with her teeth a tabic five feet long and three feet 
wide, with several persons scat(‘d upon it ; also carr^ thirty-six weights, 
Atty-six pounds eacm, equal to 2,016 lbs., and will disciigago herself from 
them without any assistance ; will carry a baiTol containing 340 bottles ; 
also an anvil 400 lbs. weight, on w'hich they will forge witli four liam- 
mci's at the time she supports it on her stomacii ; she will also lift with 
herliair the same anvil, ^w^ing it from the ground, and suspend it in that 
position to the, astonishment of every beholder ; will take up a chait by 
the hind stave with her teeth, and throw it over her head, ten feet fr*om 
her body. Her travelling caravan, (w’eighing tw^o tons,J on its road from 
Harwich to Leominster, owing to the neglect of the di*iver, and badness 
of the road, sunk in the mud, nearly ud to the box of the wheels ; tho 
two horses being unable to extricate it sne descended, and, with apparent 
ease, disengaged tho caravan from its situation, without any assistance 
W'haterer.” 

TUEKS THAT GliOW SHlllTS. 

‘ ‘*AVe saw on the slope of the Cerra Dnida,’’ says M. Ilumholdt, 

shirt trees, hfty feet higli. The Indians cut otf cylindrical pieces tw o 
feet in diameter, from w'hich they peel tlie red apd rfbrous bai*k, without 
making any longitudinal incision. This bark affords them a sort of 
garment which resembles a sack of a very coai*sc texture, and without a 
scam. The upper opening serves for the head, and two lateral holes are 
eutS;o admit tna anus. The natives wear these shirts of Marina in the 
rainy season ; they have the form of the ponchos and manos of cotton 
which are so common in New Grenada, at Uuito, and in Peni. As in 
this climate the riches and bcnetlceu^c of nature are regarded as the 
primary causes of the indolence^of the inhabitants, the missionaries do 
not fail to say in showing tho shirts of Marina, *in tho forests of 
Oroonoko, garments are found ready made upon tho trees, ^ ” 

A FEMALE VENTPaLOQUIST, 

A female ventriloquist, named Barbara Jacobi, narrowly escaped being 
burnt at the stake in 1685, at Haarlem, where she was an inmate of tho 
public Hospital. The curious daily resorted thither to hear her hold a 
dialogue with an imaginary personage with whom she conversed as if 
concealed behind the stains of her bed. This individual, whom she 
called Joachim, and to whom she addressed a thousand ludicrous ques- 
tions, which he answered in the same familiar strain, was for some time 
supposed to be a confederate. Butw'hc'ii the bystanders attempted to 
search for him behind tho curtains, liis voice instantly reproached them 
with their curiosity from the opiKisitc corner of the room. As Barbara 
Jacobi had contrived to make herself familiar w'itli all tho gossip of tho 
city of Haarlem, the revelations of the pretended tamiliar were such as to 
cause considerable embarrassment to those who beset her with impertinent 
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CAlMtrC OPINION OP MGnXNIiro. 

Tho Calmuos hold tho lii^htninjE^ to be the lire spit out of the mouth of a 
(ii*agon, ridden and scourged by evil Dajmons, and tho thunder they 
moke to be his roarings. 

TILB HEADING OF THE EXPUHNO PENSFLYANIA. JOUJINAL, 


Journalism has had its trials and difficulties in England as well as in 
America ; but wo do not remember to lidve ever seen a more quaint last 
Number, tlian the subjoined facsimile exhibits : — • 



ThurfdK^, Ocloiersc ijfy 


THE 


NDMB.IiaS 


PENN»YIi\^NIA JOURNAL? 


AND 


WEEKLY ADVERT ! SER. 


EXPIRING : la Hopes of aRcsurr^clfonloLlPB 


AM sorry to be 
oblip^cd to ac- 
quaint iny Head- 
ers, that os The 
Stamp- Act, is 
fear’d t(/ be ob- 
liyatory upon ns after tho 
Firtti of Xor^mber ensuing, 
(tho fatal To-morrow) the 
PuhliSiier of this Paper un- 
ahlc to Ijcar the IJurtheti, has 
thought it expedient to stop 
* * * 



awhile, in order to deliberate, 
whether any Meth«Mi8 can be 
found to elude the Chains 
forgciJ for us, and escape the 
insupportabteSlnvery'; which 
it is hoped, from Uic last 
Heprcsciitations now made 
airainst the Act, may be ef- 
fected. Mean while, I must 
cnniestly Kequest every In- 
dividual of my Subscribers, 
mouy of whom liavo been 
« * * 


long behind Hand, that they 
would immediately nischarge 
their respective Arrem, that 
1 may be able, not only to 
support myself during the 
Interval, but be better pre- 
pared to proceed again with 
this Paper, whenever an 
opening for that Purpose ap- 
pears, which 1 hope will be 
soon. 

WILLIAM BRADFOfiD. 

* * « 


KOSTRtTMS, * 

Unsuccessful gamesters used formerly to make a knot in their linen ; 
of late years they have contented tliemselvcs with Changing their chair as 
a remedy against ill-luck. As a security against cowardice, it was once 
only necessary to Avear a pin plucked from tho winding sheet of a corpse. 
To .insure a prosperous accouchement to youj uife, you had but to tie lier 
girdle to a bell and ring it three times. To get rid of warts, you were to 
fold up in a rag as many peas as you had warts, and throw them upon 
the high road ; wlien tho unlucky person who picked them up became 
your substitute. Tn the present day, to euro a tooth-ache, you go to 
your dentist. In the olden time you would have solicited alma in honour 
of St. Lawrence, and been relieved without cost or pain. • 


Adieu Aaiemtotfre LIBERTY OFTHE PRESS 
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rKECOCIOUS CIIII.DEEN. 

Baillet mentions one hundred and sixty-three children endowed with 
extraordinary talents, among whom few aiTived at an advanced age. The 
two sons of (inintilian, so \’aunted by their father, did not reach their 
tenth year. Hermogenes, Avho, at the ago of fifteen, taught rhetoric to 
Marcus Aurelius, who triumphed over the most celebrated rhetoricians of 
Greece, did not ^e, but at twenty-four, lost his faculties, and forgot all 
he had previously acquired. Pica di Mirondola died at thirty- two; 
Johannes Secundus tft tAventy-five ; having at the age of fifteen composed 
ad|^irable Greek and Latin verses, and become i>rofoundly versed in 
jurisprudence and letters. Pascal, whose genius developed itself at ten 
years old, did not attain the third of a ccntuiy". 

In 1791, a child Avas born at Lubeck, named Henri Heinekcm, whoso 
precocity was miraculous. At ten months of age, he spoke distinctly ; 
• at twelve, Icamt the Pentateuch by rote, and at fourteen months, was 
perfectly acquainted A\dth the Old and New Testaments. At two years 
of age, he Avas as familiar AAuth Ancient History as the most erudite 
authors of antiquity. Sanson and Danville only could compete with him 
in geographical knowledge; Cicero Avould have thought him an “alter 
ego,” on hearing him converse in Latin ; and in modern languages he 
was equally proficient. This AA^ondcrful child Avas unfortunately carried 
off in his fourth year. According to a popular proA'erb — “the sword 
wore out the sheath.” ^ 

EFFECT OF MUSIC ON A TIGEOX. 

Bingley giA'es a singular anecdote of the effect of music on a pigeon, 
as ‘related bv John Lockman, in some reflections concerning operas, 
prefixed. to "his musical drama of Rosalinda. Ho was staying at a 
friend’s house, whose daughter was a fine performer on the harpsichord, 
and obscrA’ed a pigeon, which, whene»rer the young lady played the song 
of “ Speri-si,” in Handel’s opera of Admetus (and this only), would 
descend from an adjacent dove-house to the room-Avindow where she sat, 
and listen to it apparently with the most pleasing emotions ; and when 
the song was finished it ahvays returned immediately to the. dove- 
house. 

POAVER OF FASCINATION IN SNAKES. 

Some animals are held *in universal dread by others, and not the 
least terrible is the effect produced by the rattle-snake. Mr. Pennant 
says, that this snakq will frequently lie at the bottom of a tree, on 
which a squirrel is seated. He fixes his eyes on the animal, and from 
that moment it cannot escape : it begins a doleful outcry, which is so 
well knovm that a passer bj, on hearing it, immediately knoAvs that 
a snake is present. The squirrel runs up the tree a little way, comes 
dovm again, then goes .up and afterwards comes still lower. The 
snake continues at the bottom of the tree, with his eyes fixed on the 
squirrel, his attention is so entirely taken up, that a person acci- 
dentally approaching may make a considerable noise, without so much 
as the snake’s turning about. The squirrel comes lower, and at Last 
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leaps down to the snake, whose mouth is already distended for its reeciH 
tion. Le Yaillant confirms this fascinating terror, bv a scene he wit- 
nessed. He saw on the branch of a tree a species oi shrike trembling 
as if in oonrulsiont, and at the distance of nearly four feet, on anotlier 
branch, a large species of snake, that was lying with outstretched neck 
and fiery eyes, gazing steadily at the poor animal. The agony of the 
bizd was so great th{» it was deprived of the power of moving awav, 
and when one of the party killed the snake, it was found dead upon t^e 
spot — and that entirely from fear — ^for, on examination, it appeared not 
to have received the slightest wound. The same traveller ^ds, that a 
short time afterwards he observed a small mduse in similar agonizing 
convulsions, about two yards fix)m a snake, whose eyes were intently 
fixed uj^n it ; and on Mghtening away the reptile, and taking up the 
mouse, it expired in his hand. 

SECONJ) SIGHT. 

About the year 1725, the marvellous history of a Portuguese woman 
set the whole world of science into confusion, as will be found by refer- 
ring to the ^^Mercure deFranoe,” This femolewassaid toposscss the gift 
of msoovering treasures. Without any o&er aid Aan the keen peneti:^*- 
tion of her eyes, she was able to distinguidi the difierent strata of earth, 
and pronounce unerringly upon the utmost distances at a single glance. 
Her eye penetrated through every substance, even tha human oody ; and 
sho ooula disoeru the mechanism, and circulation of all animal fiuids, 
and detect latent diseases ; although less skilful than the animal mag- 
netisers, she did not affeot to point out infallible remedies. Ladies ooiud 
learn from her the sex of their forthooming progeny. • 

The King of Portugal, apreatly at a loss for water^in his newly built 
palace, consulted her ; ana after a glance at the spot, she pointed out an 
abundant springy upon which his Mf^cstj rewarded her with a pension, 
the order of Christ, and a patent of nobility. 

In the exercise of her miraoulous powers, certain preliminaries were 
indispensable. She was obliged to ob^rve a rigid test ; indigestion, or 
the most trifling derangement of the stemaoh, suspending the marvellous 
powers of her visual organs. 

The men of scionoo of tho day were of course confounded by such 
prodigies. But instead of questioning the woman, they consulted tho 
works of their predecessors ; not foigetting the inevitable Aristotie. By 
dint of much researoh, they found a letter frrom Huygens asserting that 
there was a prisoner of war at Antwerp, who ooul^ see through stufis of 
the thiokest texture provided they were not red. The wonderful man 
Waa cited ia confirmation of tho wonderful woman, and vice versS, 

01U.HA0IEB INDICATEl) BY THE EABS. V 

Aocerding to Aristotle, largo ears are indioativo of imbeoiliiy ; while 
small ones announoe madness. Ears wliioh ore fiat, point out toe rustic 
and brutal man. Those of tho fairest promise, are finn and of middling 
size. Hap]^ tho man who boasts of square ears ; a sure iudieaticu of 
Bublimify of soul and purity of life. Suoh, oooor^g to Suetonius, wato 
^ ears of the Emperor Augustus. * ^ 
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OBOAEINa BOARDS. 

Groaii^ boards were the wonder in London in 1682 . An elm ^lank 
was exhibited to the king, which, being touched by a hot iron, invanably 
produced a sound resembling deep mans. At the Bowman Tavern, in 
Drury Lane, the'mantel-piecc did the same so well that it was supposed 
to be part of the same elm-tree ; and the dresser at the Queen’s Arm 
Tavern, St. Martin le Grand, was found to possess the same quality. 
Strange times when such things were deemed wonderfol; even to 
merituQg exhibition before the monarch. 

ANCIENT PLOUQHINa AND THRESHING. 


The ancient plough was light, the draught comparatively easy ; but then 
the very lightness required thatHio ploughman should lean upon it with 
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his whole weight, or else it would glide over the soil without making a 
single furrow. ** XJnless,” said Pliny, ** the ploughman stoop forward, to 
press down the plough, as well as to conduct it, tnily it will turn aside.” 

Oxen were anciently employed in thresh^ com, and the same custom 
is stiU retained in Egypt and the east. This opmtion is efSscted by 
trampling upon the sheaves, and by dragging a clumsy machine, furnished 
with three rollers that turn on their axles. A wooden chair is attached to 
the machine, and on this a driver seats himself, urg^ his oxen backwards 
and forwards among the sheaves, which have previously been thrown into 
a het^ of about e^ht feet wide and two in height, grain thus beaten 
out, IS collected in an opmi place, and shakim against the wind by an 
attendant, with a small shovel, or, as it is termed, a winnowing &n, which 
disperses the bhaff and leaves ^ grain ugtiiqjured 
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** Thus, with autnnmal hanreaia covered o*er, 

And thick bestrewn, lies Ceres* sacred floor; 

While round and round, with never-wearied pain, 

Ihe trampling steers beat out th’ unnumber’a grain.'* Homes. 

Horace further tells us, that the threshing floor was mostly a smooth 
space, surroimded with mud walls, havins a bam or gamer on one side ; 
occasionally an omu field, outside the warn, was select^ for this purpose, 
yet uniformly before the town or city gates. Such was the void place 
wherein the king of Israel, and Jehoi^phat, king of Judah, sat each of 
them on his throne, clothed in his robes, at the entering in of the gaf^ of 
Samaria, and all the prophets prophesied beforo them. In the marginal 
reading we are informed, that tms void space was no othev than a thmsh- 
in^ floor ; and truly the area was well adapted for such an assemblage, 
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being equally suited to accommodate the two kings and their attendants, 
and to separate them from the populace. * 

Eastern ploughshares were of a lighter make than ours, and those who 
notice tibe mortness and substance of ancient weapons, among such as pe 
preserved in museums, will understand how readily {hey might be applied 
to agricultural uses. 

FROST FAIRS. 

In 1788-9, the Thames was completely flrozen over below London- 
bridge. Booths were erected on the ice ; and puppet-shows, wild beasts, 
bear-baiting, turnabouts, pigs and sheep roasted, exhibited the various 
amusements of Bartholomew Fair multiplied and improved. From 
Putney-bridge down to Bedriff was one continued scene of jollity during 
this seven weeks’ saturnalia. The last frost fair was oelepratca in the 
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n l814. The frost oommenoed on 27th December, 1813, and continued 
le 5th February, 1814. There was a grand walk, or mall, from 
Bla<Mriars-bridge to London-bridge, that was appropriately named 
The City Itoad^ and lined on each side with booths of all descriptions. 
Seyeral printing-presses were erected, and at one of these on orangc- 
oolouied staudc^ was hoisted, with Orange Boven** printed in large 
characters. There were E 0 and Eonge et Noir tables, tee-totums, and 
skittles ; concerts of rough music, viz. salt-boxes and rolli^-pins, grid- 
irons and ton^, horns, and marrow-bones and cleavers. I&e carousing 
booths were nlled with merry parties, some dancing to the sound of the 
fiddle, others sitting round blazing fires smoki]^ and drinking. A 
printer’s devil* bawled out to the spectators, Now is your time, ladies 
and gentlemen, — ^now is your, time to s^port the freedom of the press ! 
Gan the press enjoy greater liberty P Here you find it working m the 
middle of the Thames ! 

iulUIo ninr sroins. 

The Indian ma^, who are to invoke Yo He Wah, and mediate with 
the supreme holy that he may give seasonable rains, have a trans- 
parent stone of suppos^ great power in assisting to bring down the rain, 
when it is put in a basin of water, 1^ a reputed divine virtue, impressed 
on one of the like sort, in time of old, which communicates it ciri^arly. 
This stone would Buffer a great decay, they assert, were it even seen by 
their own laity ; but if by foreigners, it would be utterly despoiled of its 
divine communicative power. 

TSX BOMBABDIEB BEETLE. 

{ • 

^ The bombardier beetle {Carahm ere^^ne) when touched produces a 
noise resembling the discharge of a musket m miniature, during which 
a blue smoke may be seen to proceed from its extremity. Eolander says 
that it can give twenty disohuges successively. A bladder placed netir 
its posterior extremity, is the arsenal that contains its store. This is its 
chief defence against its enemies ; and the vapour or liquid that pro- 
ceeds from it is of so pungent a nature, that if it happens to bo dis- 
charged into the eyes, it m&es them smart as though brandy had been 
thrown into them. The principal enemy of the bombardier is another 
insect of the same tribe, but thm or four times its size. When pursued 
and frtigued it has recourse to this stratagem ; it lies down in the path 
of its enemy, who advances with open mouth, to seize it ; but on the 
discharge of the artillery, this suddenly draws back, and remains for a 
while confused, during which the bombardier conceals itself in some 
neighbouring crevice, hut if not lucky enough to find one, the other 
r^ums to the attack, takes the iuseot by tbo bead, and bears it oif. 

THE PUXOBT BOB EATIKa FLESH IK LENT. 

Even in this kingdom, so late as the l^formatioxu eatibig flesh in Lent 
was rewarded wit£ the pillory. An instance of tibds occurs in the 
Patriot King,” the particulars of which, quoted m ‘‘Clavis Calen- 
daria,” are somewhat amusing. Thomas Irehurn’s wife^ of Pater- 
noster-row, London, having expressed a partioular inclination for pig. 
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one was procured, ready for the spit ; but the butter- woman who pro- 
vided it, squeamish as to the propricfy of what she had done, carried a 
foot of it to the Dean of Canterbury. The Dean was at dinner, and one 
of his guests was Frebum’s landlord, and Garter King at Arms, who 
sent to Imow if any of his family were ill, that he ate flesh in Lent. 

‘ All well,^ quoth Freburn, (iKjrnaps too much of a Dissenter for the 
times,) * only my wife longs for pig.^ His landlord sends for the Bishop 
of lx>ndon’s apparitor, and orders him to take Frebum and his pig be- 
fore Stocksly, the Bishop, who sent them both to Judge Cholmley ; but 
he not being at homo, th^ were again broiight back to the Bish^, jirho 
committed them to the Compter. Next day, being Saturday, Frebum 
was carried before the Lord Mayor, who sentenced him^o stand in the 
pillory on the Monday following, with one half of the pig on one shoulder, 
and the other half on the other. Through Cromwelrs intercession, the 
poor man at last gained his liberty by a bond of twenty pounds for his 
appearance. The mischief-making pig was, by the order of the Bishop, 
buried in Finsbury-fleld, the hand of his Lordship’s apparitor ; but 
Frebum was turned out of his house, and could not get another in four 
years. Hence we may infer his ruin. 

HUGE CANNON AT THE SIEGB OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In 1432, seyeral kinds of artille:^ are mentioned, cannons, bombards^ 
yulgaires, coulverins. The yulgaires were ordinary artillery. In the 
year 1460, James II. of ^Scotland was kiBod by the accidental bursting 
of a cannon. The artillery of the Turks, in the year 1463, surpassed 
whatever had yet appeared in the world. A stupendous piece of 
ordnance was made by them ; its bore was twelve palr^, and the stbne 
buUct weighed about 600 lbs. ; it was brought with great difficulty before 
Constantinople, and was flanked by two almost of equal magnitude : 
fourteen batteries were brought to bear against the place, mounting 130 
guns ; the great cannon could not Ibe loaded and flred more than seven 
times in one day. Mines were adoptcl by the Turks, and counter- 
mines by the Christians. At this siege, which was in 1453, ancient and 
modem artillery were botli used. Cannons^ intermingled with machines 
for casting stones and darts, ond the battenng-ram was directed against 
the walls. The fate of Constantinople could no lonffer be averted : the 
diminutive garrison was exhausted hj a double attaoK ; the fortifications 
were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman Cannon ; a spirit of discord 
impaired the Christian strength. After a siejM of fify-three days, 
Constantinople, which had defied the power of Chosroes, the Chogan, 
and the Calij^s, was subdued by the arms of Mahomet !!• 

A HAN IN A VAULT BLBVXN DATS. 

Benedict Fink. — “ 1 '*'3, April 23, was buried M^ Thomas Sharrow. 
Cloth-worker, late Ohurchwardei* of this parish, killed by an accidental 
fall into a vault, in London Wall, men Comer, by Paternoster Row, 
and was supposed had lain there eleven days and nights before any one 
could tell where he was, Let all that read thie take heed qf drink.---- 
Truly, a quaint warning I 
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BLIND GRANNY. 


Klis Buserable, wretohed, drunken object, wbo was blind of one eye, 
used to annoy the passenj;ers in the streets of London, while sober, with 
lioking her blind eye with her tongue, which was of a most enormous 



it ^ of anoh a ptodigiona size, timt her 
"®t wattm It, and she could never (dose her or to use 
fiiTfeSf Tronder- 


T Tm -ZL. wuw^ «, ana sne couitt never olme her lips, or to use 

a^oo^n expr^ion. k®op her tongue within her OMs wonder- 

lior tongue was exhibited with a view 
of obtauung iQonej from sueh as crowded around her, and no sooner had 
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she obtained sufficient means, but sbe listened to the first oonvenient 
liquor-shop, to indul^ her propensity in copious Hbations, and when 
properly ini^ired, would nvh into the streets with all the gestures of a 
Irantic mai^, and roll and dance about, until she became a little 
sobered, which was sometimes accelerated by the salutary application of 
a pail of water, gratuitously bestowed upon her by persons whose door- 
way she had taken possession of, as shelter from the persecuting torment- 
ings of boys and girls who generally followed her. 

ANCIENT FEMALE COSTUME. 

A good specimen of the costume of a female 
of the higher classes is hero nven, from an 
effigy of a lady of the Ryther family, in 
Rythcr church, Yorkshire, engraved in Hol- 
lis’s Monumental JEJigtea, She wears a 
wimple, covering the neck and encirclii^ 
tlie head, the hair of which is gathered in 
plaits at the sides, and covered with a kerchief, 
which falls upon the shoulders, and is secured 
by a fillet passing over the forehead. The 
sleeves of the gown hang midway from the 
elbow and the wrist, and display the ti^t 
sleeve with its rows of buttons beneath. J^e 
mantle is fastened by a* band of ribbon, se- 
cured by ornamental studs. The lower 
of the ^88 consists of the wide gown, lying 
in folds, and completely concealing the feet, 
which have been omitted, in order to display 
the upper part of this interesting effigy to 
greater advantage. 

CHILCOTl^ THE QIANT. 

1815. Died at Trenaw, in Cornwall* a person known by the appella- 
tion of Giant Chillcott. He measured at the breast six feet nine mches, 
and weighed four hundred and sixty pounds. One of his stockings held 
six gallons of wheat. 

DB. LSTTSOM’s BBA80N8 FOB DISMISSINU A SEBVANT. 

The Doctor was in the practice of carrying the produce of his fees 
carelessly in his coat-pocket. His footman bmng aware of this, used 
to make free with a guinea occasionally, while it hung up in the passa^. 
The Doctor, having repeatedly missed his gold, Vas suspicious of the 
footman, wd took an opportunity of watching him. He succeeded in 
the detection, and, without even noticing it to the other servants, called 
him into his study, and coolly said to him, John, art in want of money?” 
** No ; ” replied J^ohn. Oh ! then, why didst thou make so free with my 

r ficet ? And since thou didst not want money, and hast told me a lie, 
must part with thee. Now, say what situation thou wouldst like 
abroad, and I will obtain it for thee ; for 1 cannot keep thee ; 1 cannot 
recommend thee ; therefore thou must go.” Suffice it to say, the Doctor 
procured John a situation, and he went abroad. * 
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handbill fboh peckham pair in 1726. 

Our ancestors just 133 years ago had but limited opportunities for gra- 
tifying a taste for Natural Histoiy if we may judge from tho supply of 
animals deemed sufficient to attract attention in 1726 : — 

“ Geo. L M. 

“To tho lovers of living curiosities. To bo seen dui’ing the time of 
Veckham Fair^ a Grand Collection of Living Wild Beasts and Birds, 
lately arrived from the remotest parts of tho World. 

Tho Fellican that suckles her young with her heart’s blood, from 
Egypt. • 

“ 2. The Noble VnUur Coch^ brought from Archangell^ haying the 
finest tallons of any bird that seeks his prey ; tlie fore part of his head is 
covered with hair, the second part resembles tho wool of a Black ; below 
that is a white ring, having a Ruff, that he cloaks his head^vith at night. 

“ 3. An Eagh of the Sun^ that takes the loftiest flight of any bii'd 
that flies. There is no bird but this that can fly to the face of tho Sun 
w'ith a naked eye. 

“4. A curious Beast, bred from a Lioness^ like a foreign Wild Cat. 

“ 5. Tlie He Fanther^ from Turkey, allowed by the curious to be one 
of tho greatest rarities ever seen in tlnglandy on which are thousands of 
spots, and not two of a likeness. 

“ 6 & 7. Tho two fierce and surprising Hy^as^ Male and Female, 
from tho lliver Gambia. These Creatures imitate the human voice, ana 
so decoy the Negroes out of their huts and plantations to devour tnem. 
They have a mane like a horse, and two joints in their hinder leg more 
thafi any other ereature. It is remarkable that all other beasts arc to be 
tamed, out Ilyccnas th^ are not. 

“ 8. An Ethiopian Toho Savage, having all the actions of tho human 
species, which (when at its full growth^ will be upwards of five feet higli. 

“ Also several other surprismg Creatures of different sorts. To be 
seen from 9 in the morning till 9 at night, till they arc sold. Also, all 
manner of curiosities of different sorts, are bought and sold at the above 
place by John Bennett.” 

SOMNAHBX7LISH. 

Some years ago a Hampshire Baronet was nearly driven to distraction 
by tho fact that, every night, he went to bed in a shirt, and every morn- 
ing awoke naked, without the Bmallest trace of the missing garment 
being discovered. 

Hundreds of shirts ^disappeared in this manner ; and as there was no 
fire in his room, it was impossible to account for the mystery. The 
servants believed their master to be mad ; and even he began to fancy 
himself bewitched. In this conjuncture, he implored an intimate friend 
to sleep in the room with him ; and ascertain by what manner of 
tenons midnight visitant his garment was so stran^lv removed. The 
friend, accordingly, took up his station in the haunted onamber ; and lo I 
os tho clock struck one, the unfortunate Baronet, who had previously 
given audible intimation of being fast aideep, rose from his bed, rekindled 
with a match *thc candle whidi had been extinguished, deliberately 
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opened the door, and qtiitted the room. His aBtonishcd friend followed ; 
saw him open in suooession a variety of doors, pass along several pas- 
sages, traverse an open court, and eventually reach the stahle-yard ; 
wliero ho divested himself of Ms shirt, and disposed of it in an old aung- 
heap, into which he thrust it by means of a pitch-fork. Having finished 
this extraordinary operation, without taking the smallest heed of his 
friend who stood looking on, and plainly saw that ho was waUdng in Ms 
sleep, he returned to the house, oarofimy reolosed tho doors, re-extin- 
gui^ed the light, and returned to bed ; where the following morning ho 
awoke as usual, stripped of his shirt I • 

The astonished eye-witness of this extroordin^ scene, instead of 
apprising tho sleep-walker of what had occurred, insisted that the fol- 
lowing night, a companion should sit up with Mm ; choosing to have 
additional testimony to the truth of the statement he was abouf to make ; 
and the some singular events were renewed, without the slightest change 
or deviation. The two witnesses, accordingly, divulged all they had seen 
to the Baronet ; who, though at first inor^ulous, became of course con- 
vinced. when, on procec^g to the stable-yard, several dozens of shirts 
were oiscovered ; though it was surmised that as many more had been 
previously removed by one of the helpers, who probably looked upon the 
hoard as stolen goods concealed by some thief. 


KILtlSD By BATINO MUTTON AND BUDDING. 

Teddington , — “ James Parsons, who had often eat a shoulder of mutton 
or a pock of hasty pudding, at a time, wMoh caused Ms death, buried 
March 7, 1743-4, aged 36.’” 

CORAL REEFS. * 


Coral reefs ore produced by innumerable small zoophytes, prc^rly 
called CoraUinBBcU, I'hc Coral insect consists of a little oolong bag of jelly 
closed at one ond, but having tho^ther extremity open, and surrounded 
by tentacles or feelers, usually sLx or eighi in number, set like tho rays of a 
star. Multitudes of these dinimutive ammals unite to form a common stony 
skeleton called Cbro/, or Madr^re^ in the minute openings of which 
they live, protruding their mouths and tentacles when under water ; but 
suddenly drawing tnem into their holes when dan^r approaches. These 
animals cannot exist at a greater depth in the sea wan al^ut ten fathoms, 
and os tho Coral Islands often rise with steepness fh)m a sea more 
than three hundred fathoms deep, it would seem that a great alteration 
must have tideen place in the depth of the ocean since the tune when these 
little oroMtects commenced their labours. Throughout the whole range 
of the Polynesian and Australasian islands, there is scarcely a league of 
sea unoccupied by a coral reef, or a coral island ; the former springing up 
to the surface of the water, perpendicularly from tho fathonii^s bottom, 
“ deeper than did ever plummet sound and the latter in various stages, 
from the low and naked rook, with the water rippling over it, to an un- 
interrupted forest of tail trees. 

“ Every one,” says Mr. Darwin, “ must be struck with astonishment 
when he first Mholus one of these vast rings of coral rook, often many 
leagues in diameter, here and there surmounted by a low*verdant island 




vrill feel this astonishment piore deeply after having examined the soft 
and almost gelatinous bodies of these ap|)arently insigniheant creatures ; 
and when he ^ows that the solid reef mcreascs only on the outer edge, 
which, day and night, ds lashed by the breakers of an ocean never at rest.” 

Coral being beautiful in form and colour, is sought after for pui'poses of 
ornament ; and its &hery or gathering gives employment to many persons 
in the Sea, tbe Persian Golf, the Mediterranean, and other places. 
In the Straits of Messina, the roclu which yield coral are fix>m about 350 
to 650 feet below the surface of the water. The coral here grows to about 
the height or length of twelve inches, and requires eight or ten years to 
come to perfection. In the general mode of fishing for coral, the instru- 
ment us^ consists of two heavy beams of wood, secured together at right 
angles, and loaded with stones to sink them. 
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HIUTiRY HATS DC OLBEK TIRE. 



4 . 8 . 6 . 

No. 1, Charles I. No. 4, KovenhuUer. 

No. 2, William III. No. 6, Ramilies. 

No. 3, Nivcmois. No. 6, Wellington. 

■WHY A MAN MEASURES MORE IN THE MORNING THAN IN THE 
EVENING, &C. 

There is an odd phenomenon attending the human body, as singular as 
common : that a person is shorter stan^ngk tlion lying ; and shorter in 
the evening when he goes to bed, than in the morning when he rises. 

This remark was first made in England, and afterwards confirmed at 
Paris, by M. Morand, a member of the ]^yal Academy of Sciences in 
Prance, and by the Abbot Fontana likewise. 

The last-mentioned j^rson found, from a year’s experience, that 
ordinarily in the night no gained five or six lines, and lost nearly as 
much in the day. 

The cause of which effect, so ancient, so common, but so lately per- 
ceived, proceeds from the different state or condition of the uter- 
yertebral annular cartilages. 

The vertebrsa, or joints of the spine, are kept separate, though joined 
by particular cartilages, every one of which has a spring. These yield 
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oa all sides, without imjr inflexion on the spine, to the weight of the 
head and upper extremities ; but this is done by Tery small and impcr- 
oeptiblo degrees, and most of all when the upper parts of the body arc 
lo^ed with any exterior weight. So that a man is really taller after 
lying some time, than after walking, or carrying a burtlien a great while. 

For tlus reason it is that, in the day and evening, while one is sitting 
or stoding, the superior parts of tho body that weigh or press upon the 
inferior, press those elastic annular cartilages, tho bony jointed work is 
contracted, the superior parts of the body descend towards the inferior, 
and nroportionably as one approaches tho other, the height of the stature 
diminishes. • 

Hence it was, that a fellow enlisting for a soldier, hy being measured 
over-night, was found defloient in height, and therefore refused ; but by 
accident being gauged again the next morning, and ooming np to tho 
stature, he was admitted. 

On the contraiT, in the night-time, when the body is laid a-bed, as it 
IS in an horizontal situation, or neaiiy so, the superior parts do not weigh, 
or but very little, upon the inferior ; the spring of tho cartilages is 
unbent, the vertebrai are removed from one another, the long jointed 
work of the spine is dilated, and the body thereby prolong^ ; so that a 
person finds himself about half an inch, or more, nighor in stature in 
tho morning than when going to bed. This is the most natural and 
simple reason that can be given, for the different heights of the same 
person at different times. * 

A SENSIBLE DOG EBFUSIirO TO BAIT A CAT. 

A dustman of the name of Samuel Butcher, residing at Mile-end, who 
kept a large dog, having taken it into his head to divert himself and 
others, a few days ago, by the cruel sport of cat baiting, which the dog 
refusing to perform to the satisfaction of his roaster, was beat by him in 
a most bru&l manner, when the animad at length, in retaliation, flew at 
unmerciful keeper, and inflicted very severe wounds about his face, 
limbs, and body, in some instances tearing large mouthfuls of his flesh 
qmte clean out, and at one time clung so fast to tho man, that before ho 
disengaged from him the animal’s uiroat was obliged to be cut. The 
man was promptly conveyed to the London Hospital, and there died of 
the injuries he received. 

A HOUSE «OETTIKG HIMSELF SHOD. 

A horse having been turned into a field by its owner, Mr. Joseph 
Lone, of Fascombe, ii^^e parish of Ashelwortn, was miswd therefrom 
the next morning, and the usual inquiries set afoot, as to what could 
have become of him. He had, it seems, been shod (all fours) a few days 
before, and as usual^ got pinened in a foot. Feeling, no doubt, a lively 
sense of jproper shoeing, and desirous of relieving the cause of pain, he 
contrived to u n ha ng the gate of his pasture with his mouth, and make 
the best of his way to the smithy, a £stanoe of a mile and a half from 
Fascombe, waiting respectfully at the door until the bunglinjj artht 
up. The smith relates that he found him there at opexiix^ his shed ; 
that the horse advanced to the forge and held up his ailing foot ; and 
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that he himeelf, npon examination, diseovered the injury, took off the 
shoe, and replaced it more carefully, which having done, the sagacious 
creature set off at a merry pace homewards. ^ Soon after, Mr. Lane’s 
servants passed by the foreo m quest of the animal, and upon inquiry, 
received for answer — On, he nos been here and got shod, and is gone 
home again.” 

MAN WITHOUT HANDS. 

The following account is extracted fiom a letter sent to the Rev. Mr. 
Wesley by a person named Walton, dated Bristol, October 14, 1788 ; — 

‘‘ I went with a friend to visit this man, whojbighly entertained its at 
breakfast, by putting his lialf-nokcd foot upon the table as he sat, and 
carrying his tea and toast between his great and second toe to his mouth, 
with as much facility as if his foot had been a liand, and liis toes fingers. 
I put half a sheet of paper upon the floor, •with a pen and ink-horn : he 
threw off his shoes as he sat, took the ink-hom in the toes pf his left foot, 
and held the pen in those of his right. He then wrote three lines, as well 
as most ordinary writers, and as swiftly. He writes out all his own bills, 
and other accounts. He then showed how he shaves himself with a razor 
in his toes, and how he combs his own hair. He can dress and undress 
himself, except buttoning his clothes. He feeds himself, and can bring 
both his meat or his brow to his mouth, by holding the fork or spoon in 
his toes. He cleans his own shoes ; can clean the knives, light the fire, 
and do almost every other domestic business as well as any other man. 
He can make his hen-coops. He is a fanner by occupation ; ho can milk 
his own cows with his toes, and cut his own hay, bind it up in bundles, 
and cany it about the field for his cattle. Lost winter he had eight heifers 
constantly to fodder. The last summer he made all his own hay-ricks. 
He can do all the business of the hay-field (except mowingV as fast and 
as well, with only his feet, as others can with rakes and forks. Ho goes 
to the field and catches his horse he saddles and bridles him witli his 
feet and toes. If he has a sheep among* his Hock that ails anything, he 
can separate it from the rest, drive it into a comer, and catch it when 
nobody else can. He then examines it, and applies a remedy to it. Ho 
is so strong in his teeth, that he can lift ten i>eck8 of boons udth them. 
He can throw a great sledge-hammer as far with his feet as other men 
can with their hands. In a word, ho can nearly do as much without, as 
others can with, their arms. He began ttho world with a hen and 
chicken ; with tho profit of these ho purchased an owe ; the sale of tlicsc 
procured him a ragged colt (as he expressed it) and then a better ; after 
this he raised a few sheep, and now occupies a smflil farm.” 

THE THIEF CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TEAF. 

A man having, some years since, stolen a sheep at Mitcham, in 
Surrey, tied its hind legs together, and put them over his forehead to 
carry it away, but in getting over a gate the slieep, it is thought, strug- 
gled, and, by a sudden spring, slipped its feet down to his throat ; for 
they were found in that posture, tne sheep hanging on one side of 
gate and the man dead on tho other. 
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COSTUICE OF THE LADIES IN THE TIKE OF THE PLANTAGBNET8, 

The ladies’ oostume may seen to advantage in the annexed engraving 
from the &ioane MSS., No. 3983. A wimple or gorget is wrapped 
round the neok, and is fastened by pins at the sides of the face, which 
aw oovered above the ears ; a gown of capacious size, unconfined at the 
waist and loose in the sleeves, trails far behind'in the dirt. The under- 
garment, which is darker, has sleeves that fit closely ; and it appears to 
be turn^ over, and pinned up round the bottom. The unnecessary 
amount of stuff that was used in ladies* robes rendered them obnoxious 
to Qie satirists of that period. 

In Mr. Wright’s collection 
of Latin stories, published by 
the Percy Society, there is 
one of the fourteenth century, 
which is so curious on in- 
stance of monkish satire, and 
is so apt an illustration of tho 
cut before us, that I cannot 
resist presenting it to my 
readers. It runs thus : — 

0/ a Proud Woman , — I 
have heard of a proud woman 
who wore a white drew with a 
long train, which, trailing be- 
hind her, raised a dust as far 
as the altar and the crucifix. 
But, as she left the church, 
and lifted up her train on ac • 
count of the dirt, a certain 
holy man saw a devil laugh- 
ing ; having adjured him 4x> tell why he laughed, the devil said, 
A companion of mine was just now sitting on the train of that woman, 
using it as if it were his chariot, but when she lifted her train up, my 
companion was shaken off into the dirt : and that is why I was laugh- 
ing.” 

COBPtn:.ENT MAN, NOTTINGHAM, 1819. 

November 10. — ^Dcath of Ur. Henry Bucknall, confectioner, Chandlers- 
lane, aged forty-nine. He was excessively corpulent, weighing more 
than twenty-five stoim, and died very suddenly, immediately after eat- 
ing a hearty breakfast. In Lord Hoive’s memorable engagement, 
on the 1st of June, 1794, he had served as a marine on board the Bruns- 
wick. His interment, at St. Mary’s New Burial-ground, on tho 14th, 
drew together a large concourse of spectators. The coffin was of enor- 
mous size, and nearly equalled tho body in weight. It was made of 
excellent oak, was 6 feet 8 inches in length, and 2 feet 1 1 inches across 
the breast ; the bottom was 2J inches thick, the sides 14, and the lid 1. 
The whole, including the b^y, considerably exceeded five hundred- 
weight. , 
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TAIONO A MAN TO PIECES AND SETTING HIM UP AGAIN. 

“Don John, of Austria,” says Staveley, “Governor of the Nether* 
lands for Philip the 2d of Spain, dying at his camp at Buge (Bouges, a 
mile from Namur], was carried from thence to the great churoh at 
Havre, where his runcral was solemnised, and a monument to posterity 
t rccted for him there by Alexander Fomese, the Prince of Parmau 
Afterwards his body' was taken to pieces, and the bones, packed in mails, 
M ere privately carried into Spain, where being set togetiier with small 
wires, the bodj was rejointed again, which being filled or stuffed with 
eotton, and riclily habited, Don John was presented to the king cn^re, 
leaning on his commander’s staff. Afterwards the corpse being carried 
to the church of St. La^nce, at the Fscurial, was tliire buried near 
his fa^iicr, Charles V., with a fitting monument for him.” 

ORNAMENTS OF FEMALE DRESS IN THE TIMES OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

Fig. 1 is a necklace of beads, each bead being cut so as to represent 
a group of several, and give the effect of many small round beads to 
what are in reality lon^ and narrow ones. Fig. 2 is a necklace of sim* 
pier construction, consisting of a row of rudely-shaped beads, its centre 
^ing remarkable for con- 
taining a rude attempt at 
representing a human face, 
the only thing of the kind ^ 

Hoare discovered of so an- 
cient a date in Britain. Fig. 

3 is another necklace, con- 
sisting of a series of cu- 
rious little shells, like the 
hirlas horn used by the Bri- 
tons, which are perforated 
lengthways, and thus strung 
together. Fig. 4 is a pin 
of iron, supposed to have 
been used as a fastening for 
a mantle ; it is ornamented 
with two movable rings. 

Fig. 5 is a small gold orna- 
ment, checkered like a chess- 
board, and suspended from 
a chain of beautiful M’orkraanship, which, in tastb and execution, bears 
a striking similarity to our modern curb-chains. Fig. 6 is an ear-ring, 
a bead suspended from a twisted wire of gold. Fig. 7 is a brass orna- 
ment, and Fig. 8 a similar one of gold : such ornaments are usually 
found upon the breasts of the exhumed skeletons of our b^rows,^ and 
were probably fastened on their clothes as ornaments. Their cruciform 
character might lead to a doubt of their liigh antiquity, if tv'c wore not 
aware of the fact, that the symbol of the cross was worn, as an amulet 
or ornament, ages before the xJhristian era, 
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LABOE BBB 

Lately^ near Haldon, on eel was taken, measuring Jive feet six iuchee 
in len^\ eeventeen in girth^ and weighing 26 pounda^ the largest of the 
speoies ever caught, or described in natural history. 

PEBSSTEBXNG DOG. 

A boast being made of tho obedience of a Newfoundland dog in fotohing 
and carrying, the master put a marked shilling under a large souaro 
stone by the road side, and, having ridden on three miles, ordered tho 
dog^ to go back and fetch it. The dog set off, but did not return the 
whole day. He- had goho to the place, and being unable to turn tho 
stone, sat ho^ng by it. Two horsemen come by and saw his distress, 
and one of them lighting removed tho stono, and hnding the shilling, 
put it in his pocket, not supposing that thedc^ could possibly be looking 
for that. The dog followed the horses for upwards of twenty miles, 
stayed in tihe room where they supped, got into the bed-room, got tho 
breeches in which the fatal shilling had boon put, made his escape with 
them, and dragged them through mud and miie, hedge and ditch, to 
his master’s house. 

CITEE FOB COEPTJLENCE. 

A few years ago, a man of about forty years of age, hired himself as a 
labourer, in one of the most considerable ale-breweries in tho City : at 
this time he was a personable man ; stout, active, and not fatter tiian a 
moderate-sized man in h^h health should be. His chief occupation was 
to superintend the working of the new beer, and occasionally to set up 
at ^ht to watch the sweet- wort, an employment not requiring either 
activity or labour ; of course, at these times, he hod an opportunity of 
tasting the liquor, of which, it appears, he always availed himself; 
besides this, he had constant access tp tho new beer. Tlius leading a 
quiet inactive life, he began to increase in bulk, and continued to enlaigo, 
until, in a very short time, he Became of such an unwieldy size, as to be 
unable to move about, and was too big to pass up the brewliouso stair- 
case ; if by any accident he fell down, ho was unable to get up a^in 
without help. The integuments of his face liung down to tho shoulders 
and breast : the fat was not confined to any particular part, but diffused 
over the whole of his body, arms, legs, &c., making his appearance such 
as to attract the attention of all who saw him. He left this service to go 
into the countiy, being a burthen to himself, and totally useless to his 
employers. About two years afterwards he called upon his old masters 
in very different shape to that above described, being reduced in size 
nearly half, and weighing little more than ten stone. The account that 
he gave of himself was, that as soon as he had quitted the biewhouse he 
went into Bedfordshire, where having soon spent the money he had 
earned, and being unablo to work, he was brought hato such a state of 
poverty, as to be scarcely able to obtam the sustenance of life, often 
being a whole day without food ; that ho drank very little, and that was 
generally water. By this mode of living he b^gan to diminish in size, so 
as to be able to, walk about with tolerable ease. He then engaged hin^- 
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self to a fanner, with whom he stayed a considerable time, and in the 
latter part of his service he was «Ale to go tliro\igh very hard labour, 
being sometimes in the field ]|)loughing and following various agricoltur^ 
concerns, for a whole day, with no other food than a small pittance of 
bread and cheese. This was the history he gave of the means by which 
this extraordinary change was brought about. He added, his health had 
never been so good as it then was. 

WORSHIP OF THE STJN AND MOON. 

The Sun was first worshipped, probably, as a bright manifestation of 
God, but soon be&^ to be regarded as the Deity himself. The Moo&, in 
the absence of the Sun, ana next in splendour, would succeed it in 
superstitious attention. And so wo find the Homans, as well as the 
SaxonI, dedicating tho first and second days of the week respectively 
to these “great lights.” Formerly, festivals were held on the appearance 
of a New Moon ; and in some parts of England it is still customary 
to bless it, and in Scotland at the same time to drop a courtesy. And 
in times not long past, the influence of the Moon was considered to 
be so great as to regulate the growth of air, and the effect of medi- 
cine, and to cause steeples and other elevated buildings to bend from 
their upright positions. 

A SEA ABOVE THE SKY. / 

This belief is curi(fUsly illustrated by two legendary stories pre- 
served by Gervase of Tilbury. ^ “ One Sunday,” he says, “ the people of a 
village in England were coming out of church on a thick cloudy day, 
wheu they saw the anchor of a ship hooked to one of the tombstones ; 
the cable, which was tightly stretched, hanging down from the air. Tho 

S eople were astonished, and while they were consulting about it, sud- 
enly they saw the rope move as though some one laboured to pull up 
the anchor. The anchor, however, still held fast by tho stone, and a 
great noiso was suddenly heard in tho hir, like the shouting of sailors. 
Presently a sailor was seen sliding down tho cable for tlio puij^se of 
unfixing tho anchor ; and when ho had iust loosened it, the villagers 
seized hold of him, and while in their hands he quickly died, just as 
though he had been drowned. About an hour after, the sailors 
above, hearing no more of their comrade, cut the cable and sailed 
away. In memory of this extraordinary event, the people of tho 
village made tho hinges of the church doors out of the iron of tho 
anchor, and ‘ there they are still to be seen.* — A|j another time, a mer- 
chant of Bristol set sail with his cargo for Ireland. Some time after 
this, while his family were at supper, a knife suddenly fell in through 
the window on the table. When the husband returned, he saw tne 
knife, declared it to be his own, and said that on such a day, at such an 
hour, while sailing in an unknown part of the sea, lie dropped the knife 
overboard, and tho day and hour were known to be exactly the time 
when it fell through the window. These accidents, Gervase thinks, ore 
a clear proof of there being a sea above hanging over us.” — St. 
Patrick* a Punjatory. Py Thoa. Wright. 1844. 
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THE PAPTaiW. 

Paper as we now have it, that is to say, mper mode of tho^ pulp of 
fibrous materials, pressed into thin sheets, dried, and, when intended 
for writing or printing purposes, swed, is of comparatively modern intro- 
duction to Europe and Western Asia ; although the Chinese appear to 
have formed paper out of silk pulp, mixed with the inner pith of the 
bamboo, as early at least as 95 A. i). : — not from time immemorial, as 
some authors have stated, beoausc the circumstance is well attested, that 
in the time of Confucius, the Cliincsc UTotc with a stylo on the innei 
bark of trees. , , 

Before the invention of paper, the surfaces emplo 5 Td for writing upon 
were numerous! Suidaces of lead or otlier metal ; tables covered with 
wax, skins of animals, — (parchment in fact) — all were used ; but no one 
of these was ever so cxtensivelv employed as the Egyptian papyrus, 
whenever the latter material could ho obtained. So soon, however, as 



PAPYBUS BOLr, FKOSt A SPECIMBX IN TOB BKXTISU UUtiEVU. 

llio Saracens in the seventh century conquered Egypt, the exportation of 

K s was at an end ; and writing surfaces became so scarce in Europe 
any ancient documents of great value were erased in order to 
render them adapted for being written on once more. Thus perished 
many treasures of antiqui^. 

As the Saracens closed the avenue of supply for the ancient papyrus, 
so they compensated to Europe for tliis deprivation by discovering tho 
manufacture of ordinanr paper — at least paper made in the ordinary 
modem fashion, — thougn the material was cotton, not linen. This dis- 
covery was made some time anterior to the year 706 a.d., for at that 
period a manufactory of paper existed at Bamarcand. In tho eighth 
century the Saracens conquered Spain, and introduced into tho Penin* 
Bula, amongst other arts, that of the manufacture of paper, which art 
v/as a long time finding its way into other parte of Europe,— in Italy not 
until the eleventh or twelfth century. The vast amount of papyrus 
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which must have been employed in Italy, may be inferred from the 
number of rolls or scapioi this substance disooyered in Herculaneum and 
Pompeii ; also from a perusal of many existing documents bearing 
directly or indirectly on this branch of commerce. Even so late as the 
commencement of the sixth century, Cassiodorus congratulated the 
world on the abolition, by King Theodoric, of the high duty on papyrus 
from Egypt ; and he spoke in high flown terms of the ^at utility of the 
materiiu. Tho latest papyrus roll known is of the twmfth century, con- 
taining a brief of Pope Paschal II., in favour of the Archiepiscopal see of 
itaveuna. « 

The various species of papynis plants belong to the natural order 



BTHTAK rAPTUrs WITHOUT FlOWSBf. BYBUN PAPTBUS WITH VLOWBBS. 

“ C}T)eracece,” or sedges, of botanists; a main characteristic of which is 
a oci^in triangularity of stem. The method of constructing Oi writing 
surface from these stems was as follows : — ^The available portion being 
cut off (it was seldom more than twelve inches ill length), and split, or. 
moio properly speaking, unfolded into thin sheets, which were glued 
together transversely in such a manner that the original length of the 
papyrus stem became the breadth of the future sheet ; tho length of 
which might be increased at the pleasure of the operator. Frecjuently 
the manuiactured scrolls were more than thirty feet long. As different 
methods prevail in tho manufacture of our ordin^ paper, so in like 
manner there were different processes of fashioning the papyrus into 
shape. The rudest manufacture ap^ars to have been that of and 
Uic best papyrus shocts appear to have been made in Romo during the 
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Augustine JElra. The receding ^etoh rei)roscnts a papyrus roll, copied 
from a specimen in the Egyptian Hoorn of the British Museum. 

Considering the numerous pieces entering into the composition of tlio 
roll, of which our illustration represents a portion, the lines of juncture 
are remarkahly well concealed, only a sort of grain being visible. The 
surface, moreover, is smoothed, and its colour very much ’like that of 
India paper. The hieroglyphics are coloured as is usual, red is tho 
predominant tint, and the colours are no less well demarcated and sepa- 
rate than they would have been on glazed paper. 

Oiy* preceding wood-cuts represent the Sicilian or Syrian papyrus, 
hitherto termed cyperuB pupyrus, in two states of development — one with 
flowers, the other without. In order that inflorescence may take place, 
the plant requires to be well supidied with water. 

EXECUTION IN 1733. 

Friday f March 9 — as executed at Northampton, William Alcock, 
for the murder of his wife. He never own’d tho fact, nor was at all 
concerned at his ^proaching death ; refusing the pray'crs and assistanec 
of any arsons. In the morning he drank more than was sufficient, yet 
sent and paid for a pint of wine, which being deny’d him, he would not 
enter tho cart before ho had his money retiun’d. On his way to tho 
gallows he sung part of an old song of “ Robin Hood,” with the chorus, 
“Derry, derry, down,” &c., and swore, kick’d, and spum’d at every 
person that laid hold of the cart ; and before he Vas turn’d off, took off 
his shoes, to avoid a well known proverb ; and being told by a person in 
tho cart with him, it was more proper for him to read, or hear somebody 
read to him, than so vilely to swear and sing, he struck the book out 
of the personas hands, and went on damning the spectators and calling 
for wine. Whilst psalms and prayers were performing at the tree he did 
little but ^k to one or other, desiring some to remember him, otlicrs to 
drink to his good joum^^y, and to the last moment declared tho injustice 
of his case. * 

DOG FKIENDSIIIP. 

At Bishops Stortford there were two dogs, which belonged to nobody, 
and lived upon the quay of the river or canal there, ^ey took the 
greatest delight in rat hunting, and when the maltsters went about at 
night to see that all was s^e, these dogs invariably foUow'cd them. 
Their mode of proceeding was very ingenious. As soon as the door of 
the malt-house was unlocked, one rushed in and coursed round the 
warehouse, not chasing any rat which might start, but pursuing its 
way among the malt. The other stood at the door and snapped at the 
rats as they endeavoured to esca])c. Tho one standing at tiio door was 
known to kill six rats, all of wmeh had rushed to the door at the same 
^e. Tho next room they camo to, they would change posts ; the one 
which hunted before, now standing at the door and seizing the prey. 
By this means the dogs killed in the malting-housos of one maltster 
alone, upwards of 2,000 rats in the course of one year. One of them 
on oxie occasion killed sixty-seven in less than nve minutes. They 
seemed to pursue the sport simply for their amusement. 
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ALL HUHBUOS. 

Just ds a strolling actor at Newcastle had advertised his benefit, a 
remarkable stranger, no less than the Prince Annamabooy arriTed, and 
placarded the town that he granted audiences at a shilling a-head. The 
stroller, without delay, waited on the proprietor of the Prince^ and for a 
good round sum prevailed on him to command his Serene Highness to 
exhibit his august person on his benefit night. The bills of the day 
announced that between the acts of the comedy Prince Annamdboo 
would give a lively representation of the scalping operationy sound the 
Indian war-whoop in all its melodious tones^ practice the tomahawk 
exercise, and dine d la cannibal. An intelligent mob were collected to 
witness these interesting exploits. At the conclusion of the third act, 
his Highness marched forward fiourishing his tomahawk, and shouting, 
“ Hay ha / — ho, ho Next entered a man with his face blacked, and a 
a piece of bladder fastened to his head with gum ; the Princcy with an 
enormous carving-knife, began the scalping part of the entertai^ent, 
which he performed in a &uly imperial s^le, holding up the piece of 
bladder as a token of triumpn. Next come the war-whoop, an un- 
cartldy combination of discordant sounds; and lastly, the banquet, 
consisting of raw beef-steaks, which he rolled up into rouleaus, and 
devoured with right royal avidity. Having finished his delicate repast, 
ho wielded his tomahawk in an exulting manner, bellowed ‘‘ Hay ha / — 
hoy hoP^ and made his exit. The hSnSJiciare strolling tl^ough tho 
market-place the following-day, spied the most puissant Prince Anna- 
mahoo selling penknives, scissors, and quills, in the character of a Jew 
pedlar, “ What!” said the astonished Lord Townleyy “my PrinQCy is 
it you ? Are you not a pretty circumcised little scoimdrel to impose 
upon us in this manner ?” Moses turned round, and with an arch look, 
replied, “ Princh be d — d! I vash no Princh ; I vash acting like you. 
Your troop Lords and Ladies last night; and to-night dey vu bo 
Kings, PrincheSy and Emperor ! I vash htnnpugsy you vash humpugsy 
all vash humpugs /” 

REDUCING ^VEIGHT. 

A gentleman, of great respectability in the mercantile world, who 
weighed thirty-two stone nine pounds, put himself upon a strict &et of 
four ounces of animal foody six ounces of bread, and two pounds of liquidy 
in twenty-folir hours. In one week ho lost*thirty poun^ weight, and in 
six months ho was diminished tho astonishing quantity of one hundred 
and thirty-four pounds. His health and spirits wpre much improved, and 
considering his remaining size of twenty-tnree stone, he was very active. 

ANECDOTE OF A SERPENT. 

Lord Monboddo relates the following singular anecdote of a serpent : 
— “ I am well informed of a tamo serpent in the East Indies, which 
belonged to tho late Dr. Vigot, once kept by him in the suburbs of 
Madras. This serpent was taken by the French, when they invested 
Madras, and was carried to Pondicherry in a close carriage. But 
from thence, ho found his way back again to his old quarters, though 
Madras was above one hundred miles distant from Pon^<^erry,” 
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ENGLA3JD BEFORE THE ROMANS. 

Before the Roman invasion, the dress of its ohieftains consisted of a 
olose coat or oovering for the body, called by Dio a tnnic, and described 
as checkered with various colours in divisions. It was open before, and 
had long olose sleeves to the wrist. Below were loose pantaloons, called 
by the Irish hrigk^ and by the Homans hreujes and hrac€e ; whence the 
modem term ‘‘ breeches.” Over their shoultlers was thrown the mantle 

or cloak, called by the Romans 
saginny and derived from the 
Celtic word sale, which signi- 
hod a skin or hide, and which 
was the oripnal cloak of tlu 
country. Diodorus tells us that 
it was of one uniform colour, 
generally cither blue or black, 
the predominating tint in the 
cliockered trousers and tunic 
being red. On their heads tliey 
wore a conical cap, wliich de- 
rived its name from the ** cab,” 
or hut of the Briton, wliich was of similar form. On their feet wore shoes 
made of raw cow-hide, that had the hair turned outward, and which 
reached to the ankles. Shoes so constructed we're worn within the last 
few years in Ireland ; and we engrave two from specimens in the Royal 
Irish Academy. One is of cow-hide, and drawn together by a string 
over the foot ; and the other has a leather thong, which is fastened be- 
neath the heel inside, and, passing over the instep, draws tho shoe like a 
purse over tho foot. It is of untanned leather. 

ROMANS IN BRITAIN— DRESS OF NAliVE FEMALES AT THAT PERIOD. 

The British //w/i, from whence comes the modern “gown,” descended 
to the middle of the thigh, the sleeves barely reaching to tho elbows : it 
was sometimes confined by a girdle. Beneath this a longer dress reached 
to the ancles. The hair was trimmed after the Roman fashion; and 
upon the feet, when covered, were sometimes worn shoes of a costly 
character, of which we kno^y the Romans themselves to have been fond. 

I An extremely beautiful pair was discovered upon opening a Roman 

burial-place at Southflcot in 
Kent, in 1802 . They were 
placed in a stone sarcophagus, 
between two large glass urns 
or vases, each containing a 
considerable quantity of burnt 
bones. They were of superb 
and exponsivo workmanship, 
being made of fine purple 
leathur, reticulated in the form of hexagons all over, and each hexago 
nal division worked with gold, in an elaborate and beautiful manner. 
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Amid the ruins of stately temples, and numerous remaius of the “ Eter- 
nal City,” there are no objects which have such great and general in- 
terest as the subterranean ohurohes, dwellings, and places of sepulchre of 
the early Christians, which perforate, by a net- work of excavations, the 
neighbourhood of Rome, 

The great increase in the extent and magnificence of Rome dui-iug the 
times of the Republic, led to the formation of quarries in the surrounding 
parts. The peculiar nature of the soil has caused the exoavatioiis to be 
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made in a manner similar to that used in the working of coal, iron, stone, 
lime, &c. The useful material has, in fact, been meared away, leaving 
long ranges of dark caves and passages. After the stone had been re- 
moved fiom' these undcr^imd quarries, it was, for manj centuries, 
customary to work out &e sand for the purpose of making cement. 
Vitruvius has stated that the sand obtained from the Esguiline pits was 
preferable to any other. Ultimately the quarries and sandpits extended 
to a distance of upwaids of fifteen miles on one side of Rome. Parts of 
this large range of excavations were from time to time used as burial- 
grounds by such of the Homans as could not afford the cost of burning 
the bodies of their dead Telations. And, in' addition, the Esquiline hills 
became infested by banditti, and was from these various causes rendci*cd 
almost impassable 

In these excavations, it is said, that not only persons, but cattle, con- 
trived to support existence ; and although it was well known that large 
numbers were lodged in these dismal dwellings, their intricacy and num- 
berless entrances rendered them a comparatively secure retreat. It is 
related that attempts were made to cover the galleries with earth, in 
order to destroy those who were concealed within. 

In course of time the catacombs became, 
with the exception of one or two, negl(‘eted 
and filled up with rubbish, and remained 
for a period of upwards of one thousand 
years untouched and almost unknown. In 
the sixteenth century the whole range of 
the catacombs W'^erc i*oopcned, and numerous 
inscriptions and other matters connected with 
the struggles and hardships of the early 
Christians brought to light. The anncxeil 
brief memorial will show the general style of the lettering. 

OBSOLETE Moni^ OF PUNISHMENT. 

Ante page 60, we gave representations of some ancient instruments of 
punishment and torture, all more or less terrible in their character, the 
use of which, for many a long year, has been happily abandoned. As a 
companion to this group, we have engraved a few of the instruments of 
punishment W which criminals of a vulgar character were sought to be 
reformed. Tne first of the^ is the felon’s brand, the mark of which 
rendered a man iniamous for life. Figure 1, p. 90 represents the, 
instrument itself, figure 2, the mark branded in, which latter 
has been enmved the exact size. The device, which is deeply cut 
into the metd, is a gallows, such as was used before the invention of the 
Drop and the Wheel for Execution and torturb. 

The Stocks and Wliipping-post, although long since removed from 
I/)ndon Bridge, may be met with in retired country places. We have 
noticed some characteristic examples in the Forest of Dean. Gloucester- 
shire, where some of the may-jioles, day-wheels, and other emrious relics, 
may still be seen.* In some instances the Stocks and Whipping-posts 

* A good specimen was demolished at Tottenham not long ago. 
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were richly carved, and clamped with iron work of an ornamental cha- 
racter. e remember seeing the stocks used within the last thirty years, 
once at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and once at Gateshead, the adjoining town, 
rjic culjnit in the one instance was an elector, who, in the excess of zeal 
and beer, during an old-fashioned contested election, rushed into one of 
the churches during the Sunday’s service, and shouted out, “ Bell (one of 
the candidates) for ever.” He was speedily taken hold of, and placed for 
several hours in the stocks in the churchyard ; and, as the stimulating 
effect of the strong drink passed awav, he looked a deplorable object, 
docked as ho was with numerous cockades, tho “ favours” of the candi- 
date, whose cause he so indiscreetly supported. 

The punishment of the barrel we should think to have been adapted 
for drunkards who could preserve a perpendicular position. 

In the histories of London, it is mentioned tliat bakers and other 
doiilers caught giving false weight, or in any other ways cheating the poor, 
wore exhibited occasionally in this manner ; but more frequently they 
v'crc placed in the parish dung-cart, and slowly drawn through the 
streets of the district. 

The AVhirligig, a circular cage ^vhich could be moved swiftly round on 
a pivot, was, in bygone days, in use for offenders in the English army. 
There \vas another instrument used for the same purpose called tlio Horse, 
w hich was made in rude resoinblance of the animal w'hose name it bore. 
Tile body w^os composed* of planks of wood, which formed a sharp angle 
along tlie back. On this the soldier wns seated, and his legs fastened 
bedow to several hca\'y muskets. This is said to have been a very severe 
and dangerous punishment. In addition to the above, and Hogging, im- 
prisonment, &c., there were three ancient methods of punishment in the 
hhiglish array — viz., beheading, hanging, and drowning. The latter of 
these, according to Grose, was in use only in the reign of llichard I. This 
author observes that, some centurfes ago, capital piuiishment wns rare in 
our amiv, the men having generally poperty, wliich was conliscated in 
case of ill conduct. He, however, refers to some terrible means which 
wore resorted to for the puqiose of preserving discipline. Hanging was 
chiefly confined to spies; who were taken to a tree m sight of the camp, 
and yet sulficicntly distant, and there hung up. In many instances, 
when a corps or a consideniblo body of men were guilty of crime, for 
w hich the established punishment was deaths to prevent too great a weak- 
ening of the army, the delinquents, Grose says, “ wore decimated, that is,^ 
only every tenth* man was taken. A number of billets, equal to that of 
the hod}' to be decimated, w'crc put into a helmet, 5very tenth billet being 
marked with tho letter D, or some other charaetor signifying death ; tho 
helmet wns then shaken, in order to mix them, and the soldiers, filing off 
singly from tlie right, passed by tlio commanding officers, before whom, 
on a "table, stood the helmet ; as they passed, each drew a billet and pre- 
sented it to ail officer placed to receive them. If the billet hod the fatal 
mark; the soldier was seized and inarched into the rear.” 

This wholesale method of capital pimishmont must have been a solemn 
affair. At times, it w'as customary to punish the man at tho right hand 
of companies; without giving them tho chance of the billet— on tho priu- 
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•ipal that these were the most influential persons, and luust, from tlicii 
oompanionship with tlie othersi have been ooq^uainted with and have iW' 



1. Brand for Marking Felons. 2. Impression of Brand. 3. Punishment for 
DrunkardSf formerly in use at Newcoatle-on-Tyne. 4. The Wliirligig, a military 
method of punishment. 5. Pillory, Stocks;, and Whipping Post, formorly on London 
Bridge. 

sessed the means of cheeking or giving information, whioh would prevent 
dan^rous offences. 

The regulations of tho English army during the time of Henry VIII,, 
and previous reigns, may be met with in ** Gnme’s Military Anti^uitiee.’’ 
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OltlOIM Of IHB TEBH “ nUICBOO.” 




and originated in the following manner : — ^During a period when war 
prevailed on the Continent, so many false reports and lying bulletins 
were fabricated at Hamburgh, that at len^h, when any one would 
signify his disbelief of a statement, he would say, “You had that from 
Hamburgh;” and thus, “That is Hamburgh,” or Humbug, became a 
common expression of incredulity. 

jrAnRIAOE LOTTEHy. ^ • 

It has often been said figuratively that marriage is a lottery ; but we 
do not recollect to have mot with a practical illustration of the truth of 
the simile, before the following, which is a free translation of an advei- 
tisement in the Louisiana Gazette : — “ A young man of good figure and 
disposition, unable, though desirous to procure a wife, without the pre- 
liminary trouble of amassing a fortune, proposes the following expedient 
to attain the object of his wishes. He offers himself as the prize of a 
lottery to all widows and virgins under 32. The number of tickets to 
to be 600, at 50 dollars each. But one number to bo drawn from the 
wheel, the fortunate proprietor of which is to be entitled to himself and 
the 30,000 dollars.” 

• CHINESE DAINTIES. 

The common people of the country seem to faro hardly and sparingly 
enough, but one of our envoys praises much of the good cheer he found at 
the tables of the great men. They had pork, fish, and poultry, prepared 
ill a great variety of ways, and very nice confectionery in abundance. 
The feasts, moreover, were served up in a very neat and cleauly manner. 
But there was one dainty wliicb offended tbeir nostrils, and nearly 
turned their stomachs when it was named to tliem. It was not stewed 
dog or fricas6ed pup. No ; it consisted 8f ^eo bowls of hatched egus ! 
When the Englishmen expressed some surprise at the appearance of this 
portion of the i*epast, ono of the native attendants observed that hatched 
eggs formed a delicacy beyond the reach of the ixior — a delicacy adapted 
only for persons of distinction ! On inquiry, it was found that they cost 
in the market some thirty per cent, more than fresh eggs. It seems that 
they always form a distinguished part of evety ^eat entertainment, and 
that it is the practice, when iuvitatious arc sent out, fo set the hens to 
hatch. The feast takes i)lacc about the tenth or .twelfth day from the 
issuing the invitations, — the eggs being then considered as ripe, and 
(exactly in the state most agreeable and pleasant to the palate of a 
Cliincse epicure. jJ 

RECEIPTS FROM ALBERTUS MAGNUS. 

“ Bubo a shriek owlo, is a byrd wel inough kuowen, 'which is called 
Hagis of the Chaldes, and Tlysopus of the Greckes. There bee mar 
uaylous vertucs of this Fowle, for if the hart and ryght footo of it hv 
put upon a man sleeping, hee shall saye anone to thee whatsoever thou 
•halt asko of him. &ud thys bath bccne prooued of lato tyme of our 
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brethren. And if any man put thys ondcr his armo hole, no Dog wyU 
barke at hym, but keepe silence. And yf these thynges aforcsaydo 
ioyned together with a wyng of it be hanged up to a tree, byrdcs wyl 
gather together to that tree.” 

** When thou wylt that thy wyfe or wencho she we to thco all that slice 
hath done, take the hart of a Doove, and the heado of a Frog, and dryo 
them both, and braie them vnto poulder, and lay them vpon the brest oi 
her sleeping, and shoo shall show to thco aU that slice hath done, but 
when shec shall wake, wipe it awaye from her brest, that it bee not 
lifted Tp.” 

“Take an Adders skyn, and Auri pigmentum, and greckc pitch of 
JRcuponticum,*and the waxe of newe Bees, and the fat or CTcaco of an 
Asse, and breake them all, and put them all in a dull seething pot full 
of water, and make it to sceth at a slowo fire, and after let it waxe cold, 
and make a temer, and eucry man that shall see light of it shall seemo 
headlesse.” — The Secreetea of Nature^ set foorth by Alhertus Maynus in 
Latine^ netolye translated into English, Imprinted at London by me 
Wyllyam Copland. No date. Black letter^ very old. 

THE MAGPIE STOEING A TOAD. 

There is a story told of a tamo magpie, which was seen busily employed 
in a gaidcn, gathering pebbles, and with much solemnity, and a stuaied 
air, topping them in ahole, al^ut eighteen inches deep, made to receive 
a post. After dropping each stone, it cried, Curiack! triumphantly, 
and setoff for another. On examining the spot a poor toad was found in 
the hole, which the magpie was stoning for his amusement. 

ADAPTATION OF BONES TO AGE IN THE HUMAN FRAME. 

Growth produces in the species a somewhat remarkable change in the 
mechanical qualities of the nones. This important part of our organism 
consists of wee constituentsT-fibre, cartilage, and the earthy matter 
already mentioned called phosphate of lime. From the fibre they derive 
their toughness ; from the cartilage their elasticity ; and from the lime 
their hai’dncss and firmness. Nothing can be more admirable in the 
economy of our body than the manner in which the proportion of these 
constituents adapts itself to the habitudes of age. The helpless infant, 
exposed by a thousand incidents to external shocks, has bones, the chief 
constituents of which being gristly and cartilaginous, are yielding and 
elastic, and incur little danger of fracture. Those of the youth, whoso 
augmented weight and increased activity demand greater strength, have 
a larger proportion of the calcareous and fibrous elements, but still enough 
of the cartilaginous to confer upon the solid framework of his body the 
greatest firmness, toi^hness, and elasticity. As age advances, pruacnce 
and tranquil habits increasing, as well as the weight which the bones 
have to sustain, the proportion of the calcareous constituent increases, 
giving the reqpsite hardness and strength, but diminishing the tough- 
ness and elasticity. 

While the bones thus change their mechanical qualities as age advances, 
they diminish in number, the frame consequenUy having fewer joints 
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and less flexibility. The bones of a child, whose habits require greater 
bodily pliability, are more numerous than those of an adult, several of 
the articulations becoming ossified between infancy and maturity. In 
like manner, the bones at maturity are more numerous than in advanced 
age, the same progessivo ossification of the joints being continued. ' 

It has been ascertained by anatomists that, on attaining the adult 
state, the number of bones constituting the f^mework of the human 
body is 198 ; of which 52 belong to the trunk, 22 to the head, 64 to the 
aims, and 60 to the legs. 



TOWER OF THE THUNDERING WINDS. 

The G reat W all is certainly a wonderful monument of ancient times ; but 
it is almost the oiUy one that we read of in China, except a famous Temple, 
or Tower, partly in ruins, which stands on an eminence in the neiglibour- 
hood of Hang-chow-foo. It is called the “ To^wer of the Thundering 
Winds,” and is supposed to have been built about 2,500 years ago. 

DR. MONSET BEQUEATHS HIS OWN BODY* 

This- eccentric person died at the great age of 96, and was for half a 
century, physician to Chelsea Hofqiital. Ho left his body for dissection. 
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and a few days before he died, wrote to Mr. Cruikshauks, the Anatomist, 
begging him to know, whether it would suit his oonyenienoo to do it, as 
he felt he could not live many hours, and Mr. Forster, his surgeon, was 
tlien out of town. He died as he predicted, and his wishes with respect 
to his body, were strictly attended to. 

A folio sheet of the time of Charles II. entitled ** An Exact De- 
scription of the Growth, Quality, and Virtues of the Ijeaf Tea, by 
Tl\pmas Gaiway, in Exchange Alley, near the Royal Exchange, 
in London, Tobacconist , and Seller and Retailer of Tea and Cotfee,” 
informs us that ** in England it hath been sold in the leaf for six 
pounds, and sometimes for ten pounds the pound weight ; and in respect 
of its former scarceness and dearness, it hath been only used as a regalia 
in high treatments, and entertainments, and presents made thereof to 
princes and grandees till the year 1657. The said Thomas Gar^vay did 
purchase a (mantity thereof, and first publikoly sold the said Tea in 
leaf and drink, made according to the direction of the most know'iiig 
merchants and travellers in those eastern countries : and upon know- 
ledge and experience of the said Garway’s continued care and industry, 
in obtaining the best Tea, and making arink thereof, very many noble- 
men, physicians, merchants, and gentlemen of quality, have ever since 
sent to him for the said leaf, and aaily resort to his house, in Exchange 
Alley, to drink the drink thereof.” 

it’s much the bake now. 

The following lines, from the Gentleman* 8 Magazine of 1733, will 
give us some idea of what fashionable life was at that period : — 

The Town Ladf/s Answer iOy — “ Wkai tho* lam a Country Lass** 

What tho’ I am a Iiondon damo, *My Peko and Imperial Tea 

And lofty looks I bear, a ? ^ Are brought me in tho Mora, a, 

1 carry, sure, as good a name, At Noon Champaign and rich Tokay 

As those who russet wear, a. • My table do adorn, a. 

Wliat tho* my cloaths are rich brocades ? The Evening then does me invite 
My skin it is more white, a To play at dear Quadrille, a : 

Than any of the country maida And sure in this there's more delight, 

That in the fields delight, a. Than in a purling rill, a. 

Wliat tho’ I to assemblies go, Then since my Fortune docs allow 

And at the Opera’s shine, a ? Mo to live as I please, a ; 

It is a thing all girls mpst do, I’ll never milk my father’s cow 

Ihat will bo ladies fine, a : Nor press his coming cheese, a. 

And while I hear Faustina sing, But take my swing both night and day, 

Before the king and queen, a I’m sure it is no sin, a : 

By Eyes th^ arc upon the wing, And as for what tho grave ones lay, 

To sec, if I am seen, a. 1 value not a pin, a. 

BABBEBS. 

The barber’s pole, one of the popular relics of Merrie England, is still 
to be seen in ^me of the old streets of London and in country towns, 
painted with its red, blue, and yellow stripes, and surmounted with 
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a gilt aoorn. Tho Into and violin were formerly among the furniture of 
a barber's shop. Ho who wailed to be trimmed, if of a musical turn, 
played to the company. Tho barber himself was a nimble-tongued, 
pleasant- wilted fellow. William Rowley, tho dramatist, in “ A Search 
lor Money, 1609," thus describes him: — “ As wee were hut asking tho 
question, steps me from over the way (over-listning us) a news-searcher, 
viz. a harher : hec, hoping to attainc some discourse for his next patient, 
left his bancr of basons swinging in tho a 3 a’e, and closely eave-drops our 
oonforcncc. Tho saucio treble-ton^'d knave would insert somewhat of 
his knowledge (treble-tongu’d I call him, and thus I prove’! : hoc lifis a 
reasonable mother-tonger, his barber-surgions *ton^e ; and a tongue 
betwoeno two of his fingers, and from thenco proceeds his*wit, and ’tis a 
snapping wit tooj. Well, sir, hoc (before heo was oskt the question,) told 
us that the wanoring knight (Monsier L’ Argent) sure was not farre oft’; 
for on Saterday-ni^ht hoe was faine to watch till morning to trim some of 
his followers, and its morning they went away from him betimes. Hcc 
swore hoc never clos’d his eyes till hee came to church, and then hec 
slept all sermon-timo ; but certainly hee is not farro afore, and at yonder 
tavomc showing us the bush) 1 doc im^ne hoe has lane a chamber." In 
ancient times tho harher and tho as news^mongors, divided the 

cronm. The barber not only creeled his pole os a sign, but hung his 
basins upon it by way of ornament. 

BE^ OBEDIENT TO TKAININO. 

Though it is customary in many rural districts of England, when bees 
arc swarming, to make a clanging noise with metal implements, under the 
iuiprcsaioti — an erroneous one wo believe — ^that it wiU induce the swarm 
to settle, it is not generally supposed that bees ate susceptible of being 
trained to obey in many respoots tho orders of their teacher. Such, 
liew(;vcr, is tho fSset, and an instanse of it occurs in the following adver- 
tisement, which wo have copied from an 4)ld new^per. Wo give it as 
wc find it, but it is not very clear what locality u meant by << their 
ptroper places ” 

**At the Jubilee Gardens, Dobney’s, 1772. Daniel Wildman rides, 
standing upright, one foot on tho sod^e, and the other on the horse’s 
neck, with a ounous mask of bees on his face. He also rides, standing 
upright on the saddle, with the bridle in hia mouth, and, by firing a 
pistol, makes one part of the bees march over a table, and the other part 
swarm in tlie air, and return to their proper places again.” 

A MAN SELLING HIS OAVN BODT. 

Anatomists and surgeons have frequently inouiTcd tho odium of being 
precipitate in their post mortem examinations. It has been charged 
upon tho illustrious Vessalius, and, in moro modem times, on Mens, de 
Lassono, and others ; nay, credulity has gone so far, as to suppose, that 
jubjeots have occasionally been kept till wanted ; nor is such a notion 
ritoge^er extravant, when we find on article of this kind offered to 
Joshua Brookes, the anatomical lecturer, in the following terms : — 

Mr. Brooke, i have taken it into consideration to send this poor man 
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to you, being greatly in distress, bopeing^rou will find sum employment 
for nim in siUmg the de^ carcases ; and if you can find him no employ- 
ment, the berer of this wishes to sill himself to you, as ho is weary^ of 
this life. And I remain your luimble servant, “ John Davis. * 

THE FIllST LOCOMOTIVES. 

It is little more than thirty years ago, when, on the river Tyne, a large 
fleet of peculiarly-formed vessels was to be seen daily employed in tho 
carriage of coals to the ships from the ** staiths,” which projected into 



TBR 71UST LOCOMOTIVE. 


the river from the various colliery tramways. At that period, there was 
only one very small and ill-constructed steam-packet for the oonveyanco 
of passengers between Newcastle and Shields, and against whi«jh so much 
prejudice existed, that the majority of i)ersons preferred the covered 
wherries, which, for some centuries before, had been in use ; yet so slow 
and uncertain was this .means of transit between tho two towns, that 
persons in a huny often found it advisable to walk the intervening dis- 
tance, which is a^ut eight miles. 

The collieries situated away from the river hod tramways of wood let 
into the ordinary roads, in such a manner as to form wncel-tracks for 
•arriages. These, dra^vn by horses, were the only means thought of for 
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bringing the coals to the river bank. Somo of these tramways weie 
nearly os old as the times of Queen Elizabeth or James I , when the 
increase of London and other causes began to overcome the prejudice 
against the use of “ sea-coal.” Many of the tramwtws passed amid 
green and shadowy woods and other pleasant places^ and wo have often 



THK PVXSEHT LOCOMOTIVE AKD TRAIX. 

thought when wandering through them, of tlie difficulties that beset 
trailers at that time. Even at a more recent date, in 1673, dav coaches 
were considered dangerous, and it was suggested that the multitude of 
them in London shomd be limited, and not more than one be allowed to 
each shire, to go once a week backwards and foru'ards, and to perform the 
whole journey with the same horses they set out with, and not to travel 
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more than thirty miles a day in summer, and twenty-five in winter. 
The arguments advanced in favoiur of these pro^sals were, that coaches 
and caravans were mischievous to the public, destmetivo to trade, and 
prejudicial to the land — because, firstly, they destroyed the breed of good 
horses, and made men careless of horsemanship ; secondly, they hindered 
the breed of watermen, who were the nursery of seamen ; thirdly, they 
lessened the revenue. 

In 1703, the road from Petworth to London (less than 50 miles) was so 
bad that the Duke of Somerset was obliged to rest a night on the road. 

In March, 1739 or 1740, Mr. Pennant, the historian, travelled by the 
then no despicable vehicle for country gentlemen, and in the first 
day, with ‘‘mtich labour,” got from Chester to Whitechurch — twenty 
miles ; and, after a “ wondrous eflbrt,” reached London before the coiu- 
meneement of the sixth night. 

'Without entering into an account of the rapid improveincnt of the 
English roads soon after the time of Pennant, we may mention that, at 
about the date 1765, the colliery tramways underwent considerable 
improvement, by plating the wooJlen rails in many parts mth ii*on : 
stone-ways were tried in some instances, but were not found successful ; 
and in course of time the old tramways were covered with cast-iron rails 
laid on the old foundations. Inclined planes, with fixed steam-engines, 
also came into use ; and at the same time the idea of a locomotive engine 
was attracting attention in various directions.^ In 1805 a machine was 
used on a tramway near Merthyr Tydvil, and soon after this the Iron 
Horse,” shown in the engraving, was placed upon the wagon way of the 
Wylam Colliery, from Wylam to Nowbum, on the Tyne, near Newcastle, 
and greatly astonished all who saw it drawing along, at the rate of three 
miles and a half per hour, from fifteen to twenty wagons of coals, making 
all the while a horrible and snorting noise, difficult to describe, and send- 
ing forth at the same time fire and dtmso clouds of black smoke. George 
Stephenson was then beginning to make way, and had provided several 
improved locomotives for Heaton Colliery, In 1816-1817, patents for 
improvements in locomotives were taken out by George Stephenson, in 
connexion with Messrs. Dodd and Losh ; and m 1825 the projection of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway afforded a further opportunity for 
their development. The opposition to the use of steam-engines on this 
line of railway seems singmar enough at the present day ; still it was 
reiy ^eat. The use of horses was, however, found to be too expensive, 
and George Stephenson having stated that ho could work a locomotivo 
with safety at a rate of from six to eight miles an hour (“ I knew,” said 
he, ‘‘that if I told them more than that, they would look upon me as 
more fit for a lunatic house than to give evidence in the House of 
Commons”), a reward of 500/. was offered for the best locomotive engine. 
A trial took place in October, 1829 — only twenty-seven years ago / — of 
the steam locomotive engines which were offer<*d in competition. Of 
these, one was withdraw at the commencement of the experiment. The 
“Novelty;” by Braith wait and Ericsson, met with an accident; and the 
“ Sanspareil,” by Hackworth, attained a velocity of fifteen miles on hour, 
wita a gross load of nineteen tons, but at length gave way, owing to an 
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accident ; the remaining engine, oonstmetod by llobcrt Stephenson and 
Mr. Booth, succeeded in performing more than Avas fttipulated. 

The contrast between the date mentioned at the commencement of our 
article and the present time is remarkable : the old and clumsy fleet has 
vanished from tne Tyne ; a railway carries passengers from Newcastle to 
Shields in a few minutes ; numerous steam vessels sail upon the river, 
some of large size; which travel to various and distant ports. On the 
colliery railway hundreds of locomotives are at work, and hundreds of 
thousands of miles of iron rails spread over a wide extent of the civilized 
world ; and, in addition to other wonders, the electric telegrapli will, ere 
long, outrival the power of Puck, the fairy, and “ put girdle round the 
world in (less than) forty minutes.” 

SIR WILLIAM AVALLACE THE HERO OP SCOTLAND. 

1305. — This year was marked by the capture of Sir 'William Wallace. 
It appears that the King of England had anxiously sought to discover his re- 
treat, and that, tempted by the prospects of the rcAvards his baseness might 
<'iim for him, Italph do llaliburton, one of the prisoners taken a sliort 
time previously at Sterling, had proffered his services for that purpose. 
Upon being seized, he was conveyed to the castle of Dumbarton, and 
thenoo to England. He was brought to Ix)ndon, “with great numbers 
of men and women,” says Stow, “ wondciing upon him. lie avUvS lodged 
in tliG house of William Delect, a citizen of I^ondon, in Fenehurch- 
strcect. On the morrow, being the eve of St. Bartholomew, ho w'as 
brought on horseback to Westminster, John Segrave and Geoffrey, 
knights, the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of I^ndon, and many others, 
both on horsebaoK and on foot, accompanying him ; and in the great hall 
at AVestminster, he being placed on the south bench, croumed with 
laurel — for that ho had said in times past that ho ought to boar a crown 
in that hall, as it was oommonl}'* reported — and being appeaohed for a 
traitor by Sir Peter Malorie, the king^s 4 ustice, he answerea, that he A\’as 
never traitor to the king of England, hut for other things Avhercof he 
Avas accused, he confessed them,” These circumstantial and minute 
details, iuortiiicially as they are put together, and homely or trivial as 
some of them may bo thougnt, arc yet full of interest for all Avho w’ould 
call up a living picture of tho scene. Wallace was put to death as a 
tiuitor, on the 23rtt of August, 1305, at tho usual place of execution — 
tho Elms in West Smithfield. Ho was dragged thither at tho tails of 
horses, and there hanged on a high gallows, after Avhich, while ho yet 
breathed, his bowels were taken out and burnt before his face. I'ho 
barbarous butchery was then completed by tho head being struck off', 
and* tho body being divided into quarters. The head was after Avards 
placed on a pole on London-bridge ; tho right arm was sent to be set up 
at Newcastle, the left arm to Berwick, tho right foot and limb to Perth, 
and the left to Aberdeen. 

AN ELEPHANT DETECTS A ROBBER. 

officer in the Bengal army had a very ffne and favourite olephanti 
whidi was supplied daily in nis presence with a certain aUowonoe ox 
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food, but being compelled to absent himself on a journey, the knepr of 
the beast diminished the ration of food, and the animal became daily 
thinner and weaker. When its master returned, the elephant exhibited 
the greatest signs of pleasure ; the feeding time came, and the keeper 
laid before it the former full allowance of food, which it divided into 
two parts, consuming one immediately, and leaving the other nnto\ichcd. 
The officer, knoAving the sagacity of his favourite, saw immediately tlie 
fraud that had been practiced, and made tho man confess his crime. 





MAY-POLES. 

Tim May-pole, decked with garlands, round Avhich the rustics used to 
dance in this month, yet stands in a few of our villages through tlie whole 
circle of the year. A May-pole formerly stood in the Strand, upon the 
site of the church by Somerset House, but was taken down in 1717. Tlie 
village May-pole we engrave still remains by the ruins of St. Briavel 
Castle, Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, and forms an obiect of consider- 
able interest to the visitor. Several in tlie village could remember the 
May-day dancers, and ther removal and setting up of the May-pole, ^o 
notice whatever of this old English festival has, nowever, been taken for 
Mme years. The May-pole is about sixty feet high ; about half-way up 
is ihe rod to which it was usual to fasten the garlands and ribbons. Let 
us observe, that in many parts of Dean Forest, those who love to trace 
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the remains of old manners and customs will find ample employment. 
The people are civil and hospitable ; their manner of ad&ess reminds us 
of the wording of the plays of ShaJespere’s toes ; and in most houses, 
if a stranger calls, cider and bread arc offered, as in the olden time. 

THE OLD DOG WHEEL. 

About a century and a half ago, the long-backed ** turnspit” dog, and 
the curious apparatus here shown, yclept the “ Old Dog Wheel,” were 
to bo found in most fann houses ; simple machinery has, however, now 
boon substituted for tlio wheel which the do" was made to turn^-ound. 



like the imprisoned squirri'ls aud white mice of the prosciit day ; and not 
only the dog wheels, but also the long-backed “ turnspit” dog have 
almost disappeared. That which engrave, however, still exists, and 
may be seen by the ciuious, at the Castle of St. Briavel, which stands 
on the borders of tlic Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire. 

ABRAHAM AND SARAH. 

The Talmudists relate that Abraham, in travelling to Fgypt, brought 
with him a Chest. At the custom-house the oflicers exacted the duties. 
Abraham would have readily paid them, but desired they would not 
open the chest. They first insisted on the duties for clothes, which 
Abraham consented to pay ; but then they thought by his ready aoqui- 
csconoe that it might be gold. Abraham consents to pay for gold. They 
now suspect it might be silk. Abraham was willing to pay for silk, or 
more costly pearls—in short, he consented topay as if the chest contained 
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the inost valuablo of thiiiM. It waa then they resolved to open and 
exiimino the chest ; and, behold^ as soon as the ohost was opened, that 
i;i^i*cnt lustre of human beauty broke out which made such a noise in the 
land of Kgypt — it was Sarah herself I The jealous Abraham, to oonoeal 
her beauty, had locked her up in this chost. 

AGKS OF CELEBBATEI) MEN. 

Hippocrates, the greatest physician the world has ever seen, died r 
the age of one huiidved and nine, in the island of Cos, his native countrj 
Galenf the most illustrious of his successors, reached the ago of oiu 
lumdred and four. Tlio three sages of Greece, Solon, Tholes, and Titta- 
cus, lived for a fientuiy. The gay Democritus outlived them by two 
years. Zeno wanted only two years of a century when ho died. Dio- 
genes ten years more ; and Tlato died at the age of niiicty-four, when tho 
eaglo of Jupiter is said to have borne his soul to heaven, Xenophon, tlic 
illustrious Avari-ior and historian, Uved ninety years. Polcuion and 
Epicharmus ninety-seven ; Lyourgus eighty-live ; Sophocles more than a 
hundred. Oorgias entered his hundred and eighth year ; and Asclepi- 
ades, tho physician, lived a century and n halt*. Juvenal lived a huii- 
tlred years ; Pacuvius and Varro out one year less. Cameadcs died at 
ninety ; Galileo at sixty-eight ; Cassini at ninety-eight ; and Newton at 
eighty-live. In tho last century, Fontenollc expired in his uinety-nintli 
year ; Biiftbii in his eighty-first ; Voltaire in his csighty-fourth. In tlie 
Jjresent century, Prince Talleyrand, Goethe, Rogers, and Niemcewicz are 
remarkable instances. The Cardinal du Bclloy lived nearly a century ; 
and Marshal Moncey lately terminated a glorious career at eighty-fivc. 

EFFECr OF A NEW' NOSE, 

Van Helmont tells a story, of a person ’vvlio applied to Tuliacotius to 
liave his nose restored. This person, haying a dread of an incision being 
nuule in his o^vn arm, for the purmse of removing enough skin therefrom 
for a nose, got a labourer, w'ho, for a remuneration, suffered tho skin for 
the nose to be taken from his arm. About thirteen months after, tho 
adseitious nose suddenly became cold, and, after a few days, dropped 
olf, in a state of putrefaction. The cause of this unexpectecl occuItcuco 
liimng been investigated, it was discovered that, at the same moment in 
which the nose grew cold, the labourer at Bologna expired. 

FBENCn DKESS. 

Sigebert was buried in St. Medrad’s church, at Soissons, where his 
statue is still seen in long clothes, with the mantle, which the Romans 
called chlanvjs. This was tho dress of Colvil's children, whether ns more 
noble and majestic, or that they looked on the title of Augustus as here- 
ditary in their family. However it be, long clothes were, for several 
ages, the dress of persons of distinction, witli a border of sable, ermine, 
or miniver. Under Charles V. it was emblazoned with nil the pieces of 
tho coat of arms. At that time, neither ruffs, collars, nor bands wero 
known, being introduced by Henry II. *Till this time tho neck of the 
Jrencli king was always quito bare, except Charles tho WUe^ who is 
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overywhero represented with an ermin collar. The short dress anciently 
worn in the country and the camp, came to be the general fashion 
under Louis XI. but was laid aside under Louis XII. Francis I. revived 
it, with the improvement of flashes. The favoiuite dress of Henry II. 
and his children was a tight, close doublet, 'with trunk hose, and a cloak 
scarce reaching the waist. The dress of French ladies, it may be sup- 
posed, had likewise its revolutions. They seem for nine hundred years, 
not to liavo been much taken up with ornament. • Nothing could require 
less time or nicety than their head-dress, and the disposition of their hair. 
Fvery part of their linen was quite plain,^ hut at tlie same time ex- 
tremely flue. Laces wore long unknown. Their gowns, on the right 
side of which was embroidered their husband’s coat of Birins, and cn the 
left that of their own family, -were so close us to shew all Ihc de licacy of 
their shape, and camo up so high as to cover their whole breast, up to 
iLeii* neck. The habit of widows was very much like that of the nuns. 
It was not until Charles VI. that they began to expose their slioiilders. 
'fill! gallantry of Charles the VII. ’s Court brought in the use of bracelets, 
iiecldaces, and ear-rings. Queen Anne de llrctagiie despised those 
trinkets ; and Catlierine de Mcdicis made it her whole business to invent 
new. * 

A LAST ClIANCK. 

John Jones and Jn. Davis, condemn’d for rohberries on the high- 
way, were executed at Tyburn. Davis feign’d himself sick, and desir’d 
he might not bo ty’d in the cart: But when he came to the tree, while 
llio hangman was fastening tlio other’s halter, he jumpt out of the 
cart, and ran over two tields ; but being knock’d down by a countr}"- 
mun, was convey’d back and bang’d mtliout any more ceremony. 
Jones confessed he bad been confederate in several robberies with Gordon, 
lately executed. — Oenfleman's Magazine 1733. 

A convict nmning away ovef t\vo iields at Tyburn, and then being 
caught by a countryman I How strange this scorns, when we look at the 
streets and squares 'which now cover the locality, and when the only 
countrymen now seen there arc those who come up from the rural districts I 

YISLLOW nAIR IK THE TIME OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 

Yellow hair was at this time esteemed a beauty, and saffron was used 
by the ladies to dye it of a colour e8t4?emed “ocUous” by modern ladies. 
lClizab(‘th also modo yellow hair fashionable, as hers was of the sanio 
tint. Ill the romance of King Alhaunder, wc are told of Queen Olym- 
pias : — 

“ Hire yellow hair was fair at\Teil 
"With riche strings of gold ^Y^•recl, 

And wiyen hire ubouten all ” 

To hire gcntil myddcl small.'* 

THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. 

The Mosques of Constantinople are tho most wonderful objects of that 
renowned city. More than 300 are picturesquely distributed in conspi- 
cuous ports, and form a most attractive feature to the eye of the traveller. 
The city itself is biiilt upon seven gentle hills, which is tho main cause 
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not only of its grandeur of appearance, Lut also of its salubrity and com 
narative cleanliness. There ore foort^n chief or imperial mosques, all 
loftv, and magnificent in ^eir general dimensions, and buUt from base 
to aome, of enduring materials, chiefly of white marble, slightly tinged 
with grey. Some of these have two, some four, and one (that of Sultan 
Achmet) has even six of those light, thin, lofty, arrowy, and most graoo- 



THE 3IOSQVE OV ST. BOmiJl. 

fill towers called minarets. The mosque of Santa Sophia was once a 
Christian cathedral, and is rich in historical recollections. This mosquo 
ranks as one of the grandest edifices. The ridge of the first hill on which 
the city stands, setting out from the north eastern j)art, is covered by the 
Serai or palace of the Sultan, behind wliich, a little on the reverse of tlic 
hill, the dome of Santa Sophia shows itself. The colleges and hospitals, 
wJiich are generally attached to or near the great mosques, ofler no titrik- 
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ing arohitcotural features ; but some of the detocbed obapels or sepul- 
chres (turhis)^ where sultans, yiziers, and other great personages repose, 
ore handsome. 

GOLD MASK FROM THE BAKES OF THE EHFUBATES. 

This intei’esting relic of i*emote antiquity is at present preserved in the 
M iisciim of the East India Com^iany . It was found by Colonel Kawlin* 



MASK OF KSBVCUjLOXEZZAS. 


son while engaged in prosecuting the discoveries commenced by Layard 
and Botta, at Nineveh and Babylon ; and is* supposed to have bmongedto 
King Nebuchadnezzar. In exhuming from the mounds of these long-lost 
rival cities, the instructive remains of this once gigantic Power, the 
Colonel discovered, in a perfect state of preservation, wmat is well believed 
to be the mummy of Nebuchadnezzar. The face of the rebellious 
monarch of Babylon, covered by one of those gold masks usually found 
i:i Assyrian tomb«, is described as very handsome — the forehead high 
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and commanding, the features marked and regular. The mask is ol 
thin gold, and independent of its haying onoo belonged to the great 
moniu’ch, has immense value as a relic of an ancient and celebrated 
peojdc. 

The Arab tribes encamping about Wurka and other great mounds 
search in the loose gmvel with thoir spears for coffins. Gold and silvctr 
ornaments, which have been buried in these graves for centiuies, ai\; 
wom by the Arab women of the present day ; and many a rare ohjcH^t 
recovered from them is sold and molted by the goldsmitlis of tlic East. The 
Ajabs*mention the discovory, by some fortunate shepherd, of Ko}'al 
ioinbs, in which were crowns and" sceptres of solid gold. 

FnOST FAin ON THE THAMES. 

“ I Avent orosse the Thames,” says Evelyn, January 9, 1GSI5-1, “on 
the ice, w'hich now became so thick as to bear not only stiyetes of 
boothos, in which they roasted meate, and had divers shoi)s of wares, 
quite acTosso as in a toA\Tie, hut coaches, carts, and horses passed over. 
So I went from AVestminstcr Stayres to Ijambotb, and dinhl Avith tlio 
Archbishop. I Avalked over the ico (after dinner) from Lambeth Stayres 
to the Horseferry. 

“ The Thames (Jany 16) A\'as tilled Avith people and tents, selling all 
sorts of Avares as in a citty. The frost (.Taiiy 24) continuing more and 
more severe, the Thames before I^ondon aatis still pjanned Avithboothes in 
formal streetes, all soi’ts of trades and shops furnished and full of com- 
modities, even to a printing-jnesse. Adhere the ])eople and ladyes took a 
fancy to haA^c their names printed on the Thames. This humour took so 
universally, that Hwas estimated the printer gained £o a-day, for 
printing a line only, at sixpence a day, besides Avliat he gut by ballads, 
&c. Coaches plica from Westminster to the Temple, and from several 
other staires to and fro, as in the strebtes, sleds, sliding a\ ith sk(.atc\s, a 
bull-baiting, horse and coach races, puppet playes ami interludes, 
cookes, tipling, and other lewd places, so that it seem’d to be a baccha- 
nalian triumph, or carnival on the Avater.” 

“ It began to thaAV (Feb. 0), but froze againc. My coac'.h crossed from 
Lambeth to tho Horseferry at Millbank, "NVestminster. The booths AA oro 
almost all taken down ; nut there Avas first a map, or landskiji, cut in 
copper, representing all the manner of tho camp, and tlie suA cral actioiis, 
sports, and pastimes thereon, in memory of so signal a frost.” 

THE chahacter or THE mouth. 

We give the following extract from a very old Avork ; not only because 
it contains several shrewd observations, but also because it is a good 
specimen of the spelling and diction which prevailed in tho sixteenth 
century, at which period there is internal evidence that the book was 
written, though it bears no date on the title page : — 

“ The mouth greate and wyde betokencth ivrath, boldnes and worre. 
And such men are commonly glottons. AivydemouthAvithoutemecsure, 
as thought it Avere cutto and stretched out, sygnifieth ravening inhu- 
manitie, Avickednes, a warlyko hart and oruell, like unto bcastos r>f the 
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sea. Suoih meu ajro create talkorsi boasters, babblers, enuious, lyars, 
and full of foUye. Tho mouthe that batho but a lyttle closynge aid a 
lyttlo openyn^, sygnyfyeth a fearful man, quyet, and yet unfaithful!. 
The mouthe tnat is verye apparent and roundo with thycknes of lyppes, 
sygnyfyeth vnolenlynes, follye, and cruelltye. Tho mouth whycho Mth 
a (j[uaiititio in his sj^uation with a lyttlo shutting, and smylynge eyes 
wyth tho resto of the face, sygnyfyeth a carnall man, a lover of daunces, 
and a greato lyar. When the mouthe tumoth in speakingc it is a sygne 
that it is infected Avith some catarre or murro as is nianyfest ynough. 
Tho long chynne declareth tho man to bo vfuy lyttle subiccte to dnger, 
and of a good complexion: and yet he is somewhat^ a babbler and a 
boaster of h^sclfc. They that have a lyttle chinne,’ avo much to bo 
avoydod ana taken heede of, for besydes all vices Avitb tlie Avbyebe they 
aro lylled tliey aro full of impietyo and Avyckednes and iwo spyes, lyke 
unto serpents. If the endo of tho cli 3 ^nno bo round it is a sygiic of feminine 
luancrs and also it is a sygne of a Avoman. lint the chynuo of a man 
musto be almostc square.” — “ 27/e mostexcellcntf projitahle, and pleasant 
hooke of thcfamoita doctour and expert Astroloyien Arcandam or Ale- 
andrtn,^^ ***. Now ready turned out of French into our vulyare tonyCj 
by Will, Warde. Flack letter, Jfo date. Printed by J. liowbothum. 

EXECUTION OF EAllL FEIUIKIIS FOK MUIIDEH, 1760, 

Lord Ferrers Avas luing for tho deliberate and cruel murder of his 
f-toAvard, l^lr. Johnson, and his execution at Tyburn furnisbes a curious 
instance of tho cxliibilion of egregious vanity in a man who avos just 
about to meet an ignominious doatli, and of nusplaced prido in bis family 
Avho could actually decorate the scalibld Avith tlie emblems of respectful 
mourning. 

II is lordship Avas dressed in his AATdding-clothcs, Avliich were of light 
colour, and embroidered in silver# lie set out from the ToAver at nine 
o’clock, amidst crowds of spectators. First Aveut a large body of ooii- 
slables, preceded by one of the liigh constables ; next came a" party of 
grenadiers and a party of foot; then the sherift*, in a chariot and six, "the 
horses dressed Avith ribbons ; and next, Lord Ferrers, in a landau and 
six, escorted b^* parties of horse and foot. The other sheriff’s carriage 
folloAVcd, succeeded by a inourning-coach and six, conveying some of the 
malefactor’s friends ; and lastl.v, a hearse and six, provided for the pur- 
pose of taking the corpse from the place of execution to Siugcous’ IIull. 

Tho procession Avas two hours and three-quarters on its Avay. Lord 
Ferrers conversed very freely during the passage, llo said, ‘‘ the a])pa« 
ratus of death, and the passing through such croAvds of people, aro ten 
limes worso than death itself ; but I suppose they ncAor saw a lord 
hanged, and perhaps they Avill never see another.^’ He said to the 
sheriff, ** I have Avnttou to the king, begging that I might sutler where 
my ancestor, the Earl of Essex, the favourite of Elizabeth, suffered, and 
Avas in great hopes of obtaining that favour, as I have tho honour of 
being allied to his Majesty, and of quartering port of the royal arms. I 
think it hard that I must die at tho place appointed for the execution of 
common felons.” 
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Tho scaffold was hung with black by the undertaker, at the expense 
of Ix)rd Ferrers’ family. His lordship was pinioned with a black sash, 
and was unwilline to have his hands tied, or his face covered, but was 
persuaded to bom. On the silken rope being put round his neck, he 
turned pale, but recovered instantly. Within seven minutes aftcT leav- 
ing tho landau, the signal was given for striking the stage, and in four 
minutes he was quite dead. Ine corpse was subjected to dissection. 

STRANGE FUNERAL ORSEQUIES. 

The following, taken from an old magazine, is a singular manifestation 
of eccentricity in a person Vho, from the books he selected to be buried 
with him, was es'idently a man of an educated and refined mind : — 

Died, May 4, 1733, Mr. John Underwood, of Whittlesea, in Cambrulgo- 
shire. At his burial, when the service was over, an arch was turn’d over 
the coffin, in wdiich w'as placed a small piece of wkite marble, with this 
inscription, “ Non omnts mortar, 1733.^’ Then tho six gentlemen who 
follow’d him to the grave sung tho last stanza of tho 20th Ode of the 
2d book of Horace. No bell was toll’d, no one invited but the six gen - 
tlemen, and no relation follow’d his corpse; the coffin was painted 
green, and he laid in it with all his cloaths on ; under his head was 
placed Sanadon’s ** Horace,” at his feet Bentley’s “Milton;” in his 
right hand a small Greek Testament, with this inscription in gold 
letters, “itfu tv no fiavsa, J. U,” in his left hand a little edition of 
“ Horace” with this inscription, “ Amicus, J, U. ;” and Bentley’s 
“ Horace” under his back. After the ceremony was over they went baCk 
to his house, wffiore his sister had provided a cold supper ; the cloth 
beiftg taken aw’ay the gentlemen sung the 31st Ode of the 1st Book of 
“ Horace,” drank a chcarful glass, and went home about eight. Ho 
left about 6,000^. to his sister, on condition of her observing this his 
will, order’d her to give each of the gqntlcmeii ton guineas, and desir’d 
they w'ould not come in blacl^ cloaths. Tho will ends thus, “AVhich 
done I would have them take a chearful glass, and think no more of 
John Underwood.” 

/ QUICK TRAVELLING IN OLD TIMES. 

Saturday, the seventeenth day of July, 1019, Bernard Calvert, of 
Andover, about three o’clock in the morning, tooko horse at St. George's 
Church in Southwarkc, and came to Dover about seaveii of the clocke the 
same morning, Avhere a barge, with eight oares, formerly sent from 
Tendon thither, attended his suddainc coming : he instantly tooke barge, 
and went to Callice, and in the same barge returned to Dover, about 
three of tho clocke the same day, wdiere, as well there as in diverse other 
places, he had layed sundry swift horses, besides guides : lie rode back 
from thence to St. George’s Church in Southwarkc the same evening, a 
little after eight o’clock, fresh and lusty. — Stoic's Annals, 

EDDrSTONE LIOirTlIOUSK. 

As the arts and sciences improved, so did tho ronstruction of Light- 
houses, until one of the greatest accomplishments of enginceiiiig skill, 
ever attempted upon such works, vras exhibited in the construction of tho 
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Eddystono Lighthouse, which is, indeed, much more entitled than the 
Pharos of Alexandria to bo considered one of the wonders of the world. 
I'he rock on which this tower is built is placed about twelve miles south- 
west of Plymouth, and consists of a series of submarine clifl’s, stretching 
from tho west side (which is so precipitous that the largest ship can ride 
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close beside them) in an easterly direction, for nearly half a mile. At 
the distance of about a quarter of a mile more is another rock, so that a 
more dangerous marine locality can hardly be imagined. Both these 
I'ocks had proved the cause of many fatal shipwrecks, and it was at last 
I’csolved to make on attempt to obviate tho danger. In the year 1696, a 
gentleman of Essex, named Winstanley, who had a turn for architecture 
and mechanics, was engaged to erect a lighthouse upon the Eddystone 
rock, and in four years he completed it. It did not, however, stand long, 
for while some repairs were in progress under his direction in 1703, on 
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the 26th November, a violent hurricane oame on which blew the light- 
house down, and Mr. Winstanley and all his workmen perished — iiotiung 
remaining of the ediiice but a few stones and a piece of iron chain. 

In the spring of 1706 an Act of Parliament was obtained for rebuilding 
the lighthouse, and a gentleman named liudyerd, a silk mercer, was the 
engineer engaged. He placed live courses of heavy stones upon the rod; 
and then erected a superstructure of wood. The liglithuuso on tlie Pell 
Rock, off the coast of Fife, and the ono placed at the entrance of th(« 
Mersey on the Black Rock, are similarly cousti'uctcd, so that tliero seemed 
to b^good reason for adopting tho princmle. Mr. Smeaton thought that 
the work was d^ne in a masterly and effective manner ; but in 175o tho 
Edifice was destroyed by fire, and he was next retained ns the engineer 
for this important building. 

The result of his labours has justly been considered worthy of the ad- 
miration of the world, for it is distinguished alike for its strength, dura- 
bility, and beauty of form. The base of the tower is about twenty-six 
feet nine inches in diameter, and the masonr}’ is so formed as to be a part 
of the solid rock, to the height of thirteen feet above the siuface, where 
the diameter is diminished to nineteen feet and a half. The tower then 
rises in a gradually diminishing cui-vc to the height of eighty-five feet, 
including tho lantern, which is twenty- four feet high. The upper ex- 
tremity is finished by a comice, a balustrade being placed around the base 
of the lantern for use as well as ornament. • 

The tower is furnished with a door and windows, and the whole edifice 
outside bcai’s the graceful outline of the trunk of a mighty tree, combiii- 
inf^lightness with elegance and strength. Mr. Smeaton commenced bis 
labours in 1756, and completed tho building in four years. Before com- 
mencing operations he took accurate drawings of the exterior of tlie rock, 
and the stones, which were brought from the striking and romantic dis- 
trict of Dartmoor, were all formed to fit into its crevices, and so prepared 
as to be dovetailed together, and strung by oaken plugs. When put into 
their places, and then firmly cemented, tne whole seemed to form, and 
does indeed constitute, a part of the solid rock. 

' / SWEATING SICKNESS. 

The Sweating Sickness first visited England Anno Dom. 1483, and 
repeated its visitations 1485, 1506, 1517, 1528, and last of all, 1551. 

This epidemic disease raged with such neculiar violence in England, 
and had so quick a crisis, that it was aistinguished by the name of 
Ephemera Britannica, 'I'his singular fever seems to have been of tho 
most simple, tho^h of the most acute kind, and notwithstanding princes 
and nobles were its chief victims, the physicians of the day never agreed 
upon the method of treating it. 

The splendid French embassy, which arrived in England in 1550, found 
tho court-festivities dam|)ed by a visitation of that strange and terrifio 
malady. 

** Trds pestilence, first brought into the island by tho foreign merce- 
naries who composed tho army of the Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Hemy YII.i now made its appearance for the fonrtii and last time in 
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our annals. It seized principally, it is said, on males, on suoIl as were 
ill tho prime of their age, and rather on the higher than the lower 
classes : within the space of twenty-four hours, the fate of the suflferer 
was decided for life or death. Its ravages were prodigious ; two princes 
died of it ; and the general consternation was augmented, hy a super- 
stitious idea which went forth, that Englishmen alone were the destined 
victims of this mysterious minister of fate, which tracked their steps, 
with a malice and sagacity of an evil spirit, into every distant country 
of the earth whitlier they might have wandered, whilst it left unassailed 
all foreigners in their own,” • 

AN AMERICAN ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following is an early specimen of that system of poetical advei’tis- 
ing which in recent times has become so common. It is always inte- 
I'csting to note the origin of customs with which we subsequently become 
familiar : — 

Notice to the Public^ and especially to Emigrants, who wish to settle 
on Lands, — The Subscriber offers for Sale, several Thousand Acres of 
l^and, situated in well settled Front Townships, in Lots to suit 
rurchasers. 

Tarticulars aliout Location, And many other thinp to plague you. 

May be known by application. In short, they’re just like other people’s, 

For quality of soil, and so forth. Sans houses, pigsties, bams, or steeples 

Buyers to see, on Nag must fto forth. What most it imports you to know, 

This much I’ll tell yc plainly, ’S the terms on whichT’ll let ’em go. 

Of big trees yeTl sec mainly. So now I olfer to the Buyer, 

’Bout Butter Nut and Beach, A Credit to his own desire, 

A whole week I could preach; For butter, bacon, bread, and cheese,* 

But what tho plague’s the use of that ? Lean bullocks, calves, or ducks and 

The lands arc high, low, round, and flat. geese, 

ThiTc’s rocks and stumps, no doubt Coni, Tates, flour, barley, rye, 
enough, * Or any thing but Fitnkin-Pie. 

And bogs and swamps, just quantum^suff In three, four years, Aye, five or sir. 

To breed the finest of Musguitoes ; If that won’t do, why let nim fix. 

As in the sea are bred Bonitos, But when onco fix’d, if payment’s slack, 

No lack of fever or of ague ; As sure as Fate, I’ll take ^em hack. 

THOMAS DALTON. 

Kingston Brewery, (Canada,) Nov. 2, 1821, 

MAGNIFICENCE OF FORMER TIMES. 

Account how the Earl of Worcester lived at Ragland CaUle in Afow- 
mouthshive, before the Civil Wars, which began in 1641. 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon, tho Castle gat^s were shut, and the 
tables laid; two in the dining-room; three in the hall; one in Mrs. 
Watson’s apartment, where the chaplains are, (Sir Toby Mathews being 
the first ;) and two in the housekeeper’s room for the lady’s women. 

The Earl came into the dining-room attended hy his gentlemen. As 
soon as he was seated, Sir lla^h Blaokstone, Steward of the house, 
retired. Tho Comptroller, Mr. Holland, attended with his staff, as did 
the Sewer, Mr. Blackbume ; tho daily waiters, Mr. Clough, Mr. Selby, 
and Mr. Scudamore ; with many gentlemen’s sons, from two to seven 
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luindi'ed panels a year, bred up in tbe Castle ; my Lady’s Gentleman 
Usher, Mr. Haroourt; my Lom’s Gentlemen of the Chamber, Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Fox. 

At the first table sat the noble family, and such of the nobility as canio. 

At the second table, in the dining-room, sat Knights and lionoui-able 
Gentlemen, attended by footmen. 

In the hall, at tho first table sat Sir Halph Blaokstone, Steward ; the 
Comptroller, ]Mr. Holland ; the Secretary ; the Master of the Horse, Mr. 
Delewar ; the Master of the Fish Ponds, Mr. Andrews ; my Lord Her- 
bert’s Preceptor, Mr. Adams ; with such Gentlemen as came there under the 
degree of a Knight; attended W footmen, and plentifully seryed with wine. 

At the secofld table in the hall, (served from my liord’ stable, and with 
other hot meats,) sat the Sower, * with the Gentlemen Waiters and Pages, 
to the number of twenty-four. 

At the third table in the hall, sat the Clerk of the Kitchen, with the 
Yeomen Officers of the House, two Grooms of the Chamber, &c. 

Other Officers of tho Household wore. Chief Auditor, Mr. Smith ; Clerk 
of the Accounts, Mr. George Wharton ; Purveyor of the Castle, Mr. 
Salsbury ; Ushers of the Haul, Mr. Moyle and l^Ir. Croke ; Closet Keeper, 
Gentleman of the Cha{)cl, Mr. Davies ; Keeper of the llecords ; Master of the 
Wardrobe ; Master of the Armoury; Master Groom of the Stable for the War 
Horses ; Master of the Hounds ; Master Falconer ; Porter and his man. 

Two Butchers ; two Keeper’s of the Home P^rk ; two Keepers of tho 
Red Deer Park. 

Footmen, Grooms, and other menial Servants, to the number of 150. 
Some of the footmen were brewers and bakers. 

Out Officers. — Steward of Ragland, William Jones, Esq. ; tho Governor 
of Chepstow Castle, Sir Nicholas Kemys, Bart. ; Housekeeper of Worces- 
ter House, in London, James Redman, Esq. 

Thirteen Bailiffs. 

Two Counsel for the Bailiffs Jo have recourse to. 

Solicitor, Mr. John Smith. 

SADLSn’S WELLS. 

**T. G., Doctor in Physic,” published, in 1684, a pamphlet upon tins 
place, in which he says: — “ The water of this well, before the Reforma- 
tion, was very much famed for several extraordinary cures performed 
therebjr, and was thereuTOn accounted sacred, and caUed Holy-well. 
The priests belongii^ to tne priory of ClerkenweU using to attend there, 
mode thepeoide believe that the virtue of the water proceeded from the 
efficacy of their prayers ; but at the Reformation the well was stopped, 
upon the supposition that the frequenting of it was altogether super- 
stitious ; ana so by degrees it grew out of remembrance, and was wholly 
lost until then found out ; when a gentleman named Sadler, who had 
lately built a new music-house there, and being surveyor of the hip;h- 
ways, had employed men to dig gravel in his garden, in the midst 
whereof they found it stopped up and covered with an arch of stone.” 
After the decease of Sadler, Francis Forcer, a musician of some eminence 
in his profession, became proprietor of tho well and music-room ; he was 
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Buooeeded bv bis son, who iirst exhibited there the diversions of rope- 
dancing ana tumbling, which were then pc^ormed in the garden. Tho 
rural ’ncinity of the “ Wells,” long made it a favourite retreat of the 
pleasure-seeking citizens. 



CHAMPION FIOO. 

James Figg, a native of Thame, in Oxfordshire, was a man of remark- 
able athletic strength and agility, and signalized himself greatly over any 
of his country competitors in tho art of cudgel-playing, single-stick, 
and other gymnastic exercises. Having acquired a oonsideralne know- 
ledge of tlio brood-sword, he came to London, and set up as master in 
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that science, undertaking to teach the nobility and gentry of his day the 
noble art of self defence ; and championed himself against all comers. 
Jle took a waste piece of ground, the corner of Wells and Castlo-stivots, 
Oxford-road, and erected a wooden edifice, which, in imitation of the 
Itomans, he denominated an amphitheatre ; ancl established here a 
regiilar academy, to train pupils in the practice of cudgeling, broad- 
sword, &c. &c., as well to nse it, on fixed occasions, for the exhibition 
of prize-fighting. He had many followers, and we find him coinmemo- 
rated and praised by most of the wits of his time. “The Tatth^r,” 
“ Guardian,” and “ Craftsman,” liavo e(|ually contributed to preserve 
his memory, as have several nTiters. Bramslone, in liis “ Miiu of Taste” 
tells us : — • 

“ III Fijrg the prize-fighter by clay diliglil. 

Atul Mip i\ilh Colley Cibber every niglil.” 

Another wTiter notices him in tlio following lines : — 

“ To Figg and Broiigbton he commits bis breast, 

To stoel it to the lashionablo test.” 

Sutton, the pipe-maker of Gravesend, was his rival, and dared the 
mighty Figg to the combat. Twice they fought, with alternate advan- 
tage ; but, at the third trial, n considerable time elapsed before victory 
decided for either party ; at length the palm of victory was obtained by 
Figg. In short, neither Ned Button, Tom Buck, nor Bob Stokes, conld 
resist, or stand against his skill and valour. Ho was never defeated but 
once, and then by Sutton, in one of their previous combats, and that was 
geTierally supposed to have been in eonscuuonce of an illness ho had on 
him at the time he fought. 

When Faber engraved his portrait from a painting by Ellys, he was 
at a loss what ho should insert, as an appropnato motto, and consulting 
ivith a friend what he should putjVas answered, Fifftj for the 
Jn«A.” This was inuncdiati ly^adopted, and the print had a rapid sale. 

Figg died in 1734. William blander a noted scholar of his, fought 
at the amphitheatre, in 1723, 'srith Christopher Clarkson, fi*om Lanca- 
shire, who was called the Old Soldier. The fashion of attending prize- 
fighting matches had attained its highest zenith in Figg’s time, and it 
was lo3ced upon as a very groat proof of self-denial in an amateur if he 
failed a meeting on those occasions. 

From Figg’a tlicatro ho will not niisa a night. 

Though cocks, niul bulls?, 'uid Irish women, fight. 

Figg left a widow and several children ; so recently as 1 7Q4 a daughter- 
in-law of hi.s was living, and resided in Charics-strcct, Wcstmuister, 
whore she kept a house, and supported herself very decently by lotting 
lodgings, aided by a very small income. 

DRESS i^r 1573, 

The wardrobe of a country gentleman is thus given from a will, dated 
1573, in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, in BrayW and Britton’s 
Graphic Illuitrator * — “I give unto my brother Mr. William Shency 
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my boat black gown, garded and faced with velvet, and my velvet cap ; 
also I will unto my brother Thomas Marcal my new shepe colored gowne, 
garded with velvet and faced with cony ; also I give unto my son Tyble 
my shorte gown, faced with wolf (skin), and laid with Billements lacc ; 
also I give unto my brother Cowper my other shorte gowne, faced with 
foxe ; also I give unto Thomas Walker my night gown, faced with cony, 
with one lace also, and my ready (ruddy) colored hose ; also I give unto 
my man Thomas Swaine my doublet of canvas that Fo^^e made me, and 
my new gaskyns that Forde made mo ; also I give unto John Wyldingo 
ii cassock of shepes colour, edged with pouts skins ; also I give unto Jomi 
Woodzyle my doublet of fruite canvas, and my hose witl; fryze bryches ; 
also I give unto Strowde my frizc jerkin with silke buttons*; also I give 
Symonde Bisshoppe, the sm;^h, my other frize jerkyn, \vith stone buttons ; 
also I give to Adam Ashame my hose with the frendge (fringe), and lined 
with crane-coloured silk ; which gifts I will to be delivered immediately 
after my decease.” 

OBIGIN OF THE CllEST OP THE PKINCE OP WALES. 

The loss of the French at the battle of Cre^y was immense. There fell 
1,200 knights ; 1,400 esquires ; 4,000 commissioned officers ; 30,000 rank 
and file ; Dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon ; Earls of Flanders, Blois, Har- 
ooui’t, Vaudemont, and Aumale ; the King of Bohemia ; the King of Ma- 
jorca. The English lost one esquire, three knights, and less than one 
hundred rank and file. Here did they first use field artillei*y ; and on 
tliis battle-field did the young Prince of Wales adopt the ostrich plumes 
and motto of the slain King of Bohemia, who, being blind, desired to bo 
led at a gallop between two knights into the thick of the fight, and thus 
met death. Those feathers and the two words “ Ich dien,” “ I serve,” 
arc to this day tlic heraldic bearings of the Prince of Wales, whom God 
preserve 1 So much for Cre 9 y or trossy I 

SIXGXrLAE discotehy op a thief in 1822. 

On February 20, as a servant in the employ of J. L. King, Esq., of 
t>togunibcr, Avas entering a field, his attention was attracted by a mag- 
pie, wliich appeared to liave escaped from a neighbouring house. Tho 
bird spoke so uncommonly plain that the man was induced to follow it. 
** Cheese for Manfety Cheese for was its continual cry, as it 

hopped forward, till it stoppe d behind a hay-stack, and began to eat. 
On inspection, a number of hams, a quantity of cheese, Ac., were dis- 
covered, which had been stolen, a short time previously, from Mr. 
Powering, of Williton. The plunder was deposited in sacks, on one of 
which was marked the name of a person residing in the neighbourhood, 
which led to the apprehension of &ur fellows, who have been committed 
to Wilton gaol. 

EFFECT OF VINEGAE ON THE SKIN. 

By tho use of vinegar the Spanish General Vitellis, mode his sldn hang 
about him like a pelisse ; but of the wonderful dBatability of the skin, no 
instance equals tho Spaniard who showed himself to Yan-Hom, Silvius, 
Piso, and other learned men at Amsterdam. Taking up with his left 
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hand the skin of his riffht shoulder, he would bring the same up to hifl 
mouth : again he woula draw the skin of his chin down to his breast like 
a beard, and presently put it upwards to the top of his head, hiding both 
his eves therewith; after which, tlie same would return orderly and 
e<iually to its proper place. 

ADTEETISEMENT OP A DYING SPEECH BOOK IN 1731 

Newgate literature was more popular in the last century than it is now. 
The following is on advertisement in the GentlemaiCs Magazine of tho 
above date : — 

“ A)»General History of Executions for the year, 1730. Containing tho 
lives, actions, dying speeches, confessions ana behaviour, of sixty male- 
factors executed at Tyburn, and elsewhere; particularly three un- 
fortunate young gentlemen, viz., Mr. Goodburn, a Cambridge scholar, 
Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Porter, sou to the late Lord Mayor of Dublin : 
and of several notorious highwaymen, foot-pads, street-robbers, and 
housebreakers, as Dalton, Everet, Doyle, Newcomb, &c., and of the five 
young highwaymen taken at Windsor, said to have formed a design to 
rob the Queen there. To which is added, the trial of William Gordon 
at Chelmsford for a robberv on tho liighway ; an account of tho incen- 
diaries at Bristol, and the apprehending John Power, for sending 
threatening letters, and tiring Mr. Packer’s house; also the life of 
Col, Ch — s. Together with an alphabetical list of all tho persons in- 
dicted or tried at the Old Bailey, the year past. With tho judgment of 
the couit respectively passed ujKjn cacli, refemng to the pages in tlic 
session books for the trials at large. Printed for R, Newton at St. 
John’s Gate, and sold by the booksellers price bound 28, Or/.” 

ADVEETISEMKXT OF A FLEET PAUSON. 

In the last century, when marriage's w’ere allowed to be transacted — 
— ^we cannot sav solemuized-^in the Fleet Prison, and the adjacent 
taverns, the proiligate wretches who disgraced their sacred profession by 
taking part in such iniquities, wore obliged to bid against one another 
for custom — ^herc is one of their advertisements ^ — 

G. £ 

At the true CTiapcl 

at the old Red Hand and Mitre, three doors from Elect Lane and 
next Door to the White Swan ; 

Marriages are performed by authority by the Reverend Mr. Symson 
educated at the University of Cambridge, and late Chaplain to the 
Earl of Rothes. 

N.B. Without ImiK)sition. 

THE ASS. 

In all conntri^, this snre-footed and faithful animal is adopted as nu 
emblem of stupidity, from the patience with which it submits to punish- 
ment and endures privation. A pair of ass’s ears is inflicted upon a child 
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in reproof of his duncehood ; and through life we hear every blockhead 
of our acquaintance called on ass. Whereas the ass is a beast of great 
intelligence ; and we often owe our safety to its sure and unerring foot 
beside the perilous precipice, where the steps of the man of science would 
have faltered. 

The Fathers of the Church, and the Disciples of the Sorbonno, per- 
suaded of the universal inlluence of the Christian faith, believed the dark 
cross on the back of the ass to date only from the day on which our 
Saviour made his entry into Jerusalem, ^e ass of the desert was an 
animal of great price. Pliny mentions that the Senator Arius paid for 
one the sum of four hundred thousand sesterces. ISTaturalists havd fre- 
quently remarked the extraordinary dimensions of an ass’s hcartf which 
is thought an indication of courage ; and it is the custom of the peasantry 
of some countries to make their children wear a piece of ass’s skin about 
their person. The ass’s skin is peculiarly valuable, both for the manu- 
facture of writing-tablets and drums ; which may be the reason why a 
(load ass is so rarely seen. It is too valuable to bo left on the highway. 
In many places, the ass serves as a barometer. If he roll in the dust, 
fine weather may bo expected ; but if he erect his ears, rain is certain. 
Why should not these animals experience the same atmospheric influences 
as man P Arc we not light-hearted in the sunshine, and depressed in a 
heavy atmosphere ? ^ 

CHOICE RECEIPTS FBfiM ** PHtSICK FOR THE POOR. LONDON, 1657.” 

To make any one that Sleepeth anstcer to tchatsoever thou ask, — ^Take 
the heart of an oul, and his right Icgg, and put them upon the breast of 
one that sleepcth, and they shall reveal whatsoever thou ask them. • 

'To knoio any Man or Wojnan^s minde tchen they are Asleep, — Take 
the hart of a dove, and the Icgg of a frog, dry it wtU, and beat them to 
powder in a morter, put this up ^in a liiinen cloth, with three or four 
round nibble stones, as big as wmllnuts, then lay this upon the parties 

S it of their stomach, and they shall tcl! you airthings that they have 
one, if there is anything remarkable that troubles them. 

To make the Nose Bleed, — Take the leaves of yerrow, put it up in thy 
nose ; this will make the nose bleed immediately. 

2o make a Tooth Drop out, — Mizaldus saith that if you make a powder 
of earth-worms and put it in the hollow of a rotten tooth, it will im- 
mediately drop out. 

How strange must have been the education and intelligence of the period, 
when people could write, publish, and practice such iucredible trash I 

SHOCKINO DEPRAVITr, 

The following account, from an old magazine, affords a strange and 
lamentable instance of a wretch just about to die, being only intent with 
his latest breath to defame his own mother : — 

Mary Lynn, condemn’d last Assizes for the County of Norfolk, was 
burnt to ashes at a stake, for being concern’d in the murder of her mis- 
tress ; and Smith, the principal, was hang’d for the same fact. She 
deny’d her being guilty, and said Smith could clear her if he would. 
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She behaved with decency, and died penitent. Smith was drunk at the 
gallows; and seem’d to Wve but little sense either of his crime or 
punishment ; however, desired all masters to pay their servants’ wages 
on Saturd^ Right, that they might have money to spend, and not run 
in debt. Said, “ My mother alwa 5 ^s told me I should die in my shoes, 
but I will make her a liar so threw them off. 

PEBSONAI CHARMS DISCLAIMEI). 

If any human being was free from personal vanity, it must have been 
the second Duchess d’Orleans, Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria. In one 
of her letters (dated 9th Au^st, 1718), she says, “ I must certainly bo 
monstrously ugly. I never had a good feature. My eyes are small, iny 
nose short and thick, my lips broad and thin. These are not materials 
to form a beautiful face. Then I have dabby, lank cheeks, and long 
features, which suit ill -with my low stature. My waist and my legs nro 
equally clumsy. Undoubtedly I must appear to bo an odious littlo 
wretch; and had I not a tolerable good character, no creature could 
endure me. I am sure a person must be a conjuror to judge me by my 
eyes that I have a grain of nut.” 

CADER IDRIS. 

On the very summit of Cader Idris there is an excavation in the solid 
rock, resembung a couch ; and it is said that whoever should rest a night 
in that seat, will be found in the morning either dead, raving mad, or 
endued with supernatural genius. 

OLD LONDON SIGNS. 

Some notion of tlic houses and shops of old London may be gathered 
by a visit to Bell Yard, near Temple Bar ; Great Winchester Street, near 
the Bank ; the wooden houses near Cripplegatc Chiu*ch ; and a frw other 
districts which were spared by the Great Fire of 1666. In Bell Yard, for 
instance, the national feeling fw improvement has from time to time 
effected changes; the lattices of diamond-'shaped lead-work, carved 
pendants, and the projecting signs of the various tradesmen, have dis- 
appeared, and here and there sheets of plate glass have been used, to givo 
a somewhat modem appearance to the places of business. Still the pro- 
jecting and massive wood- work of the ^ops, and the peculiar picturesque 
appearance of the houses, cannot be altogether disguised ; and if any of 
our readers, who may be curious in such matters, will walk up Bailey’s 
Court, on the west side of Bell Yard, he will there see a group of wooden 
buildings exactly like the great mass which was cleared by the lire. In 
some of the pictures of London of about this time, the shops of tho 
various tradesmen were chiefly unglazed, and above the door of each was 
suspended the silver swans ; the golden swans ; the chained swans ; the 
golden heads ; mitres ; bells — black, red, white, and blue ; rising and 
setting suns ; moons of different phases ; men in the moon ; sceptres ; 
crovrns, and many other devices, which, even at that time, were necessary 
to distinguish one shop from another. The chequers ; St. George and 
the dragon ; royal oaks ; king’s heads ; and double signs^ such os tho 
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horso-shoe and ma^ie ; bell and crown; bell and horns, and finch. like, 
were more* particularly set apart for the use of the various hostelries. 
l‘>eryone, however, who had a London shop of any kind or consequence, 
liad his sign. Many of tlicm were well carved in wood, and ornamented 
with cmblazonrjr and gilding. 

No doubt if it were possible to find at tlie present time the same 
picturesque architectural displays as wore to be met with in Ix>ndon in 
(iucen Elizabeth’s days, our artistic fiicnds would be able to pick up 
many a nice subicct for their pencils, but in those days there were plenty 
of drawbacks ; the pavement was bad, the drainage was worse, and^from 
the eaves of the houses and pents of the shops, streams of water ran down 
in wet weather upon the wayfarers, and, by lodging in tlfe thoroughfares, 
made the London streets somotliing in the same state as those of Agar 
Town and some other noglootod parts of the metro^wlis. We must not 
forget that in the days to which we allude there were no flagged foot- 
pat lis, and that the only distinction from the horse and cart roads, and 
that for the foot passengers, was a separation by W'ooden posts, which, in 
gonteol places, were made supports for chains. People, however, got 
tired of tliis bad state of tilings, and measures wore taken to put a stop 
to the streams of water from the roofs, &c. After the Great Fire, an 
enactment was made fur an alteration in the spouts, &c. ; nil barbers’ 
poles, and projecting signs, and other projections were to be done away 
with, and other ohangqs made for the better. Up to the rci^n of Queen 
Anne, wo And, by rofcrcnco to views of Chcapside and the neighbourhood 
of the Monument, that the projecting signs were still in use ; and that 
ovcu at that recent date, many of the London shops in the imporj;ant 
neighbourhoods abovo mentioned were without glazing, and looked much 
like some of the greengrocers’ sheds in use now in Eermoudsey and some 
other places. 

Severe measures seem to lia\ e been at lenglli taken against the pro- 
jecting signs, and most of them disappeared, and then it became a most 
diflicult matter either to address letters, or find a man’s sliop. In Dr. 
Johnson’s day, he and other persons gave the address “ over against” a 
particular sign, or so many doors from such a sign. In consequence of 
this uncertainty, many houses in London, which fi*oin their association 
with eminent men would possess much interest now, cannot be pointed 
out ; and it was a wonderful bcnclit to the metropolis when the plan of 
numbering the houses in each strtei was hit upon. But for this, 
considering tliat the population has doubled in the last fifty years, it is 
diflicult to know how the genius of Kowlnnd Hill would have worked his 
l)laii of London post-ofllco delivery, or business could be earned on with 
anv kind of comfort. 

The booksellers and piiblishci’s scorn to have been the last, with the 
exception of the lavcrn-keopcrs, to give up the old signs. After the 
Gi’cat Eire, some of the ancient signs which were out in stone, and which 
had escaped the conflagration, were got out of the ruins, and afterwards 
placed in the front of tlio plain, yet solid, biick buildings which were 
erected after that event. Some of these — ^the “Chained Bear,” the 
“ Collared Swan,” the “ Moon and Soven Stars,” and “ Sun,” in Cheap 
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side, and some others which we now engrave — are still preserved. The 
carved wooden sign of the “ Man in the Moon,” in Wych Street, Strand, 
is a rare example ; and the “Hoi*sc-shoe and Magpie,” in Tetter Lane, 
is one of the last of the suspended signs to be now found in the City. 



Amongst the painted signs of Tendon taverns worth notice, is one in 
Oxfoi-d-strcet (nearly opposite Rathbone-placc), said to have been painted 
by Hogarth. Tlie subject is “ a man loaded with mischief.” He has a 
stout woman on his shoulders, together with a monkey, magpie, etc. The 
male figure shown in this street picture seems to bear up pretty well under 
his burden. 
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KABROW KSCAPEt— “CALM BKLIANCE OB PBOVIDKNCE. 

In the year 1552, Francis Pelusius, of sixty-three years old, digging 
a well forty foot deep in the hill of St. Sebastian, the earth above him 
fell in upon him to thirty-five foot depth ; he was somewhat sensible before 
of what was coming, and opposed a plank, which by chance he had with 
him, against the ruins, himself lying under it ; by this means he was 
protected from the huge weight ot earth, and retained some room and 
breath to himself, by which he lived seven days and nights without food or 
sleep, without any pain or sorrow, being fuUoifhopo, which he placed in Qod 
only. Ever and anon he called for help, as being yet safe, but was h^ard 
by none, though he could hear the motion, noise and woii^ of those that 
were above him, and could count the hours as the clock went. After the 
seventh day, he being all this while given for dead, they brought a bier 
{'or his corpse, and when a good poi-t of the well was digged up, on a 
sudden they heard the voice of one crying from the bottom. At first 
they were afraid, as if it had been the voice of a subterranean spirit ; the 
voice continuing, they had some hope of his life, and hastened to dig 
to him, till at last, after they had given him a glass of wine, they drew 
him up living and well, his strength so entire that to lift him out he 
would not sufier himself to be bound, nor would use any help of another. 
Vea, he was of so sound understanding, that, jesting, he ^w out hia 
purse and gave them money, saying He had been with such good hosts^ 
that for seven days it had not cost him a farthing, 

CEILING OF WHITEHALL. 

ITio celebrated painting on the roof of the Banqueting House, has been 
restored, re-painted, and refreshed, not fewer than three times. In the 
reign of James II,, 1687, Parrey Walton, a painter of still life, and the 
keeper of the king’s pictures, w’as appointed to i e-touch this grand work 
of art, which had then (as appejfi’s by the Privy Council Book) been 
painted only sixty years. Walton was paid £212 for its complete restora- 
tion, which sum was considered by Sir Christopher Wren, “as verv 
modest and reasonable.” It was restored a second time by the celebrated 
Cipriani ; and for a third time by a painter named Eigaud. 

BUNYAN’s BIBLE. 

John Banyan’s Bible (printed by Bill and Barker) bound in morocco, 
and which had been his companion during his twelve years’ unjustifiable 
confinement in Bedford gaol, where he wrote his “ Pilgrim’s Progress, 
was purchased at the sale of the library of the Rev. S. Palmer, of 
Hackney, March, 1814, for tho late Samuel Whitbread, Esq., for the 
sum of £21. This Bible, and the “ Book of Martyrs,” arc said to liave 
constituted the whole library of Bunyan during his imprisonment. 

SPECIMENS OP BOYAL GRANTS. 

In 1206, King John grants to W. do Camville a lii^nce to destroy 
game in any of the royal forests, which proves the origin of the Game 
Laws. 

1238. Henry HI. gave 500/. to Baldwyn, Emperor of Constantinople. 
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1342. King Edward III. forgives to the mayor and citizens London 
the Indignation and rancour of mind that he had conceived a^inst them. 

1344. The king grants to Adam Thorn, tho trimmer of his beard, 
certain lands at Eye, near Westminster. The scrupulous attention wliich 
Edward III. paid to that oinament of his face, may bo seen in his bronze 

a in Westminster Abbey, which was taken n*om a mask after his 

. 

1409. The king settles on Joan of Kavarre, his queen, 10,000/. per 
annum. 

1417. Henry Y. grants to Joan Waiin, his nurse, on annuity of 20/. 
during life. 

1422. Tho ^jewels which had belonged to King Henry V., and were 
valued at so largo a sum as 40,000/., were delivered to Sir Henry Fitz 
Hugh, and his other executors, for the payment of Ids personal debts. 

1422. The ** Pysane,” or great collar of gold and rubies, W'as pawned 
bv the king to his uncle, Cardinal Beaufort, who is supposed, at the time 
of his death, to have amassed more wealth than any suDjeot in England. 

COFFEE AND TEA. 

The bill for attendance at the Dorchester Assizes in 168G of Mr. John 
Bragge, the town-clerk of L}Tne, presents this novelt}’ — the article 
coffee is charged 2d. This may have been diaink at a coffee-house. 
Coffee was introduced from Tiirkcv in 1650. 

An advertisement in tho “Mcrcurius Politicus,” Sept. 30, 1658, 
instructs how That excellent and by all physitians approved China 
drink, called by the Chinoans Tcha, by other nations, tay alias fre, is 
sold at the Sultana’s Head Coffee-house, in Sweeting’s-rents, by the 
Exchange, London , — ” 

There was a ** cophce-housc” in St. Michael’s-olley, Comhill, about 
1657. Tea, coffee, and chocolate wero placed under the excise. There 
was no tax upon these commodities when imported, but when made into 
drink, as tea was, at 8d. a gallon, and sold at these houses. 

REMABKAHLE PBESEEVATIOJT of human hair since the NORMAN PERIOD. 

In 1839 a coffin was discovered in the abbey church of liomscy, whioh 
had originally contained the body of a female of the above early time. Tho 
bones had entirely decayed,* but the Lj.iT, with its characteristic in- 
destructibility, was found entire, and app^red as if the skull had only 
recently been removed from it, retaining its form entire, and having 
plaited toils eighteen inches in length. It is still preserved in a glass 
case, lying upon tho same block of oak which has been its pillow for 
centuries. 

PUBLIC TASTE FOR CONJUJUNO IN 1718. 

One of the amusements, of 1718 was the juggling exhibition of a fire- 
eater, whose name was De Ilightrohight, a native of tho valley of An- 
nivi in the Alps. Tliis tremendous person ato burning coals, chewed 
fiaming brimstone and mallowed it, licked a rod-hoc poker, plac^ a red- 
liot heater on his tongue, kindled coals on his tongue, suffered them to 
be blown, and broiled moat on them, ate melted pitch, brimstone, bees- 
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wax, sealing-wax, and rosin, with a sp^n ; and, to complete the busi- 
ness, lie performed all these impossibilities five times per diem^ at the 
Dulce of Marlborough^s Head, in blcet-street, for the trming receipts of 
2s. Gd., Is. 6d., and Is. Master Hightrehighthad the honour of c^ibit 
ing before I^'wis XIV., the Emperor of Germany, the King of Sicily 
the Dogo of Venice, and an infinite number of princes and nobles — and 
the Prince of Wales, who had nearly lost tliis inconceivable pleasure by 
the envious interposition of the Inquisition at Bologna and in Piedmont, 
which holy ottico seemed inclined to try ilieir mode of burning on his hody^ 
leaving to him the care of resisting the ilamcs and rendering them 
harmless ; but he was pi*eserved from the unwelcome ordeal by the in^- 
terforeiice of the Dutchess Iloyal Eegent of Savoy and the Marquis 
Bentivoglia. 

THE TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE. 

Distance seems not to have entered into the calculations of the 
engineers who buUt those monuments of human skill — carriage -roads 
over the Alps. They were after a certain grade, and they obtained it, 
though by contortions and serpentine windings that seem almost 
endless. Thus the Simplon averages nowhere more than one inch 
elevation to a foot, and, indeed, not quite that. Thirty thousand men 
were employed on this road six yeai*s. There are six hundred and 
eleven bridges in less than forty miles, ten galleries, and twenty houses 
of refuge, wliile the average width of the road is over twenty-nvo feet. 
The Splugen presents almost as striking features as the Simplon. From 
these tacts, some idea may bo gathered of the stupendous work it must 
be to carry a carriage-road over the Alps, • 

CHRISTMAS PIE, 

The following appeared in the Newcastle Chronicle , 6th January, 
1770:— • 

“ Monday last was brought from Howick to Bcnvick, to bo shipped for 
liondon, for Sir Henry Grey, bart., a pie, the contents whereof are as 
follows: — 2 bushels of ilour, 20 lbs. of butter, 4 geese, 2 turkeys, 2 
rabbits, 4 ivild ducks, 2 woodcocks, 6 snipes, 4 partridges, 2 neats’ 
tongues, 2 curlews, 7 blackbirds, and 6 pigeons : it is sujiposcd a very 
great curiosity, wa.s made by Mrs, Dorothy Patterson, house-keeper at 
llowiok. It was near nine feet in circumference at bottom, weighs about 
t>velve stones, will take two men to present it at table ; it is neatly fitted 
with a case, and four small wheels to facilitate its use to every guest 
that inclines to partake of its contents at table.” 

THE UPAS, (poison) tree. 

Wc give here an instance of the extravagancies of ancient travellers, this 
tissue of falsehoods being taken from “Foersch’s Description of Java — 

The Bohon Upas is situated in the Island of Java about twenty- 
sovon leagues from Batavia, fourteen from Soulis Charta, the seat 
of the Emperor, aud between eighteen and twenty leagues from Tinkjoe, 
the present rcsidouco of the Sultan of Java. It is surrounded on all 
sides by a circle of liigh hiUs and mountains ; and the country round 
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it, to the distance of ten or twelve miles from the tree, is entirely 
barren. Not a tree, nor a shrub, nor even the least plant or grass is to 
be seen. 1 have made the tour all around this dangerous spot, at 
about eighteen miles distant from the centre, and I found the aspect of 
the country on all sides equally dreary. The easiest ascent of the hills 
is from that part where the old Ecclcsiastick dwells. From his house the 
criminals are sent for the poison, into which the points of all warlike 
instruments are dipped. It is of high value, and produces a consider- 
able revenue to the Emperor. Tho poison which is procured from this 
tre^ is a gum that issues out between the bark and the tree itself, like 
the camj^r. Malefactors, who for their crimes are sentenced to die, are 
the only persons who fetch the poison ; and this is the only chance they 
have of saving their lives. After sentence is pronounced upon them by 
the Judge, they are asked iii Court, whether tiiey will die by tho hands 
of the executioner, or whether they will go to the Upas-tree for a box of 
poison ? They commonly prefer the latter proposal, as there is not only 
some chance of preserving their lives, but also a certainty, in case of 
their safe return, that a provision will be made for them in future by the 
Emperor. They are also permitted to ask a favour from the Emperor, 
which is generally of a t^ing nature, and commonly granted. They 
are then provided with a silver or tortoise-shell box, lu which they are 
to put the poisonous gum, and are properly instructed how to proceed 
while they are upon their dangerous expedition. They are always told 
to attend to tho direction of the wind, as they are to go towards the tree 
before the wind ; so that tho effluvia from the tree is always blown from 
them. They go to the house of the old ecclesiastic, who prepares them 
by prayers and admonitions for their future fate ; he puts them on a long 
leathern cap with two passes before their eyes, which comes down as far 
as their breast ; and also provides them with a pair of leather gloves. 
They are conducted by the priest, ard their friends, and relations, alwut 
two miles on their journey. ^The old Ecclesiastick assured me that in 
upwards of thirty years, he had dismissed above seven hundred criminals 
in the manner described, and that scarcely two out of twenty have re- 
turned. All the Malayans consider this tree as an holy instrument of 
the great prophet to punish the sins of mankind, and, therefore, to die 
of the poison of the Upas is generally considered among them as an 
honours^le death. This, however, is certain, that from fifteen to eighteen 
miles round this tree, not only no human creature can exist, but no 
animal of any kind ^ ever been discovered, there are no hsh in the 
waters, and when any birds fly so near this tree that the effluvia reaches 
them, they drop down dead. 

DEATH CAUSED BY SUPEBSTITION. 

In Hamburg, in 1784, a singular accident occasioned the death of a 

^ couple. The lady going to the church of the Augustin Friars, 
down near a Mausoleum, ornamented with (Uvers figures in marble, 
among which was that of Death, armed with a scythe, a small piece of 
the scythe being loose, fell on the hood of the lady’s mantelet. On her 
return home, she mentioned the circumstance os a matter of indiflercnco 
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to her husbandi who, being a credulous and superstitious man, cried out 
in a terrible panic, that it was a presage of the dcatR of his dear wife. 
The same day he was seized with a violent fever, took to his bed, and 
died. The aisconsolato lady was so affected at the loss, that she was 
taken ill, and soon followed him. They were both interred in the same 
grave ; and their inheritance, which was very considerable, fell to some 
very distant relations. 

ST. PAUL AND THE VIPER. — THE CHURCH AT MALTA. 

Not far from the old city of Valetta, in the island of Malta, there is 
a small church dedicated to St. Paul, and just by the church, a mira- 
culous statue of the Saint with a viper on his hand ; supj^sed to be 
placed on the very spot on which he was received after his shipwreck on 
this island, and where he shook the viper off his hand into the fire, 
without being hurt by it. At which time the Maltese assure us, the 
Saint cursed all the venomous animals of the island, and banished them 
for ever ; just as St. Patrick treated those of his favourite isle. Whether 
this be the cause of it or not, we shall leave to divines to determine, 
though if it had, St. Luke would probably have mentioned it in the Acts 
of the Apostles ; but the fact is certain, that there are no venomous 
animals in Malta. 

THE FIRST HERMITS — WHY SO-CALLED. 

Hermits,’ or Eremites , *(from the Greek tptjfioSf a desert place,) were 
men who retired to desert places to avoid persecution ; they lodged in 
caves and cells : — ^ 

“ Where from the mountain’s grassy side, 

T)icir guiltless feast they bring ; 

A strip with herbs and fruit supply ’d, 

And water from tho spring.” 

The first hermit was Paul, of Thebes, ip Egypt, who lived about the 
year 260 ; the second, was St. Anthony, also ot Egypt, who died in 345, 
at the ago of 105. 

ST. James’s square. 

The author of A Tour through the Island of Great Britain (Daniel 
Defoe), second edition, 1738, gives us the following particulars of this 
aristocratio locali^: — “The alterations lately made in St. James’s 
Square arc entitled to our particular notice. It used to be in a very 
ruinous condition, considering the noble houses in it, which are inhabited 
by the first quality. But now it is finely paved all over with heading- 
sOjne ; a curious oval bason full of water, surrounded with iron rails on 
a dwarf wall, is placed in the middle, mostly 7 feet deep and 150 
diameter. In the centre is a pedestal about fifteen feet square, designed 
for a statue of King William III. The iron rails are octagonal, and at 
each angle without tho rails, is a stone pillar about 9 feet high, and a 
lamp on the top. The gravel walk within the rails is about 26 feet broad 
from each an^ie to tho margin of the basin. It was done at the expense 
of the inhabitants by virtue of an act of parliament. The house that 
once belonged to tlio Duke of Ormond, and since to the Duke of Chmidos, 
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houses behind, and two or three more good houses in the street leading 
to St. J ames^s Church. This noble square wants nothing but to have the 
lower part of it, near Pall Mall, built of a piece with the rest, and the 
desimed statue to be erected in the middle of the basin. 

“ ma Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has taken the Duke of 
Norfolk’s house, and another adjoining to it, which are now ^ctober, 
1737), actually repairing for his town residence ; Carlton House being too 
small for that purpose. 

THE MOiUTSHIRE FLOODS. 

In the month of August, 1829, the province of Moray and adjoining 
districts were visited by a tremendous flood. Its ravages were most 



destructive along the course of those rivers wliicli liavo their source in 
the Cairngorm mountains. The waters of tlie Findhom and the *Spey, 
and their tributaries, rose to an unexampled height. In some parts of 
their course those streams rose fifty above their natural level. Many 
houses wer<} laid desolate, much agi-icultural produce was destroyed, and 
several lives were lost. The woodcut in our text represents the situation 
of a boatman called Sandy Smith, and his family, in the plains of Forre.^. 
** They were huddled together,” says the eloquent historian of the Flooil><, 
“ on a si)ot of ground a few feet square, some fl»rty or fifty yards below 
their inundated dwelling. Sandy was sometimes standing and sometimes 
sitting on a small cask, and, as tlic beholders fancied, watching with 
intense anxiety the progress of the flood, and trembling for every largo 
tree that it bought sweeping past them. His wife, covered with a 
blanket, sat shivering on a Mt of a log, one child in her lap, and a girl of 
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about Bcventoon, and a boy of about twelve years of ago, leaning against 
her side. A b(^lo and a glass on tbo ground, near num, gave the 
speotators, os it had doubtless given him, some degree of comfort. About 
a score of sheep were standing around, or wading or swimming in the 
shallows. Three cows and a small horse, picking at a broken rick of 
straw that seemed to be half-adoat, wore iiso grouped ^vith the family.” 
The account of the rescue of tho sufferers is given with a powerful 
cbamatic effect, but we cannot afford space for the quotation. Tho 
courageous adventurers who manned tho boat for this dangerous enter- 
prise, after being carried over a cataract, which overwhelmed their Ubat, 
caught hold of a floating hay-cock, to which they cluqg till it stuck 
among some young aider-trees. Each of them then grasping a bough, 
they supported themselves for two hours among tho weak and brittle 
branches. They afterwards recovered the boat xmder circumstances 
almost miraculous, and finally succeeded in rescuing Sandy and his 
family from their perilous situation. 

TUEATMENT AND CO>’I)ITION OF WOMEN IN FOUMEll TIMES. 

From tlic subversion of the Roman Empire, to tho fourteenth or fif- 
tociitli century, women spent most of their time alone, almost entiie 
strangers to tho joys of social life ; they seldom went abroad, but to 
be sneotators of siicn public diversions and amusements as the fashions 
of tno times countenanced. Francis I. was the first who introduced 
w'omcii on nublio days to Court ; before his time nothing w'as to be seen 
at any of tno Courts of Europe, but grey-bearded politicians, plotting 
the cfestruction of tho rights and liberties of mankind, and warriors 
el ad in complete armour, ready to put their plots in execution. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries elegance had scarcely any existence, 
and even cleanliness w^as hardly considered as laudable. Tlic use of 
linen was not known ; and the most delicate of the fair sex wore w'ooUen 
shifts. In Paris they had meat only thrto times a week ; and one hun- 
dred livres, (about five pounds sterling,) was a largo portion for a young 
lady. Tho better sort of citizens usca splinters of wood and rags dipped 
in oil, instead of candles, which, in those days, were a rarity hardly to 
ho met xvith. Wine was only to bo had at the shops of the Apothecaries, 
where it was sold os a cordial ; and to ride in a tw^o -wheeled cart, along 
tho dirty rugged streets, was reckoned a grandeur of so enviable a 
nature, tnat Philip the Fair prohibited tho wives of citizens from en- 
joying it. In the time of Henry VIII. of England, the peers of the 
realm carried their wives behind them on horseback, w'hcn they went to 
London ; and in the same manner took them back to their country seats, 
with hoods of waxed linen over their heads, and wrapped in mantles of 
cloth to secure them from tho cold. 

nOMER IN A NUTSUELL. 

Huct, Bishw of Avronches, thus writes in his autobiomphy: — 
“ When his Highness the Dauphin was one day confined to his bed by 
a dight illness, and we who stood round were endeavouring to entertain 
him oy pleasant oonversation, mention was by chance made of the person 
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who boasted that he had written Homer’s Hiad in characters so minute^ 
that the whole could be enclosed in a walnut shell. This appearing in- 
credible to many of the company, I contended not only that it might bo 
done, but Hiat I could do it. As they expressed their astonishment at 
this assertion, that I might not be suspected of idle boasting, 1 im- 
mediate)^ put it to the proof. I therefore took the fourth part of a com- 
mon leaf of paper, and on its narrower side wrote a single line in so sniall 
a character that it contained twenty verses of the Iliad : of such lines 
each page of the paper could easily admit 120, therefore the page would 
contain 2400 Homeric verses : and as the leaf so divided would give 
eight pages it would afford room for above 19,000 verses, whereas the 
whole number m the Hiad does not exceed 17,000. Thus by my single 
line 1 demonstrated my proposition.” 

ArrOBIOGEAPHY OF CHAMNG CKOSS AND CUEAPSIDE CEOSS. 

The following interesti^ “Autobiographies” of the Old London 
Crosses, are extracted from Henry Peacham’s Dialogue between the Crosse 
in Cheap and Charing Cross, confronting each other, as fearing their 
fall in these uncertaine times, four leaves, 4to. 1641. 

“ Charing Cross. — am made all of white marble (which is not per- 
ceived of euery one) and so cemented with mortar made of the pui-est 
lime, Callis sand, whites of eggs and the strongest wort, that I defio all 
hatchets and hammers whatsoever. In King Homy the Eighth’s daies I 
was begged, and should have been degraded for that I had : — ^Then in 
Edward the Sixe, when Somerset-house was building, I was in danger ; 
af^r that, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, one of her footmen had liko 
to have run away’ with me ; but the greatest danger of all I was in, when 
I quak’d for fear, w'as in the time of King James, for I was eight times 
begged : — ^part of me was bespoken to make a kitchen chimney for a 
chiefe constable in Shoreditch ; an inn-keeper in Holbom had bargained 
for as much of me as would nxakc two troimhcs, one to stand under a 
pumpe to water his guests’ horses, and the otiier to give his swine their 
meate in ; the rest of my poore carcase should have been carried I know 
not whither to the repaire of a decayed stone bridge (as I was told) on 
the top of Harrow-hill. Ourroyall forefather and founder. King Edward 
the First you know, built our sister crosses, Lincolne, Granthame, 
Wobumo, Northampton, Stonie-Stratford, Dunstable, Saint Albanes, 
and ourselves here in London, in the 2l8t yea re of his raigne, in tho 
yeare 1289.” 

“ Cheapside Cross. — After this most valiant and excellent king had 
built me m forme, answerable in beauty and proportion to the rest, I fell 
to decay, at which time one John Hatherly, maior of London, having 
first obtained a licence of King Henry the Sixt, anno 1441, I was re- 
paired in a beautiful manner. John Fisher, a mercer, after that gave 
600 markes to my new erecting or building, which was finished anno 
1484, and after m the second yeare of Henry the Eighth, 1 was gilded 
over against the coming in of Charles the Fift Emperor, and newly then 
gilded against the coronation of King Edward the Sixt, and gilded a^ino 
anno 15M, against the coronation of King Philip. Lord, how often have 
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t been presented by juries of the quest for Incombrance of the street^ 
and hindrin^ of cartes and carriages, yet I have kept my standing ; I 
sliall never forget how upon tlie 21st of June, anno 1581, my lower 
statues were in the night with ropes pulled and re '\t down, as in the 
resurrection of Christ — ^the imago of the Virgin Mary, Edward the Con- 
fessor, and the rest. Then arose many divisions and new sects formerly 
unheard of, as Martin Marprclate, alias Penrie, llrowiie, and sundry 
others, as the chronicle ’will inform you. ^ly crosse should have been 
taken quite away, and a Piramia crrcctcd in the place, but Quc(?n 
lilizubeth (that (itiecn of blessed memorv) commanded some of her privio 
councell, in her Majesties name, to “^ite unto Sir Nicholas Mosely, then 
Maior, to have me againo repaired with a crosse ; yet for dll this 1 stood 
hare for a yoate or two after: Her Highness being very angry, sent 
ex])resso word she would rt«»t endure their contempt, but (‘xpressly com- 
inanded forthwith tlic crosse should he set up, and sent a strict command 
to Sir AVilliam Rider, liOrd Maior, and bade him to respect my antiquity ; 
for tliat is llu^ ancient onsigneof Chilstianity, &e. This letter Avas dated 
December 21, anno IfiOO. Last of all I was marvoUoush" heautitied and 
adorned against the comining in of King James, and fenced about with 
sharp pointed harres of iron, against the rudo and villainous hands of 
such as upon condition as they might have the pulling me down, would 
he bound to riflo all Chcapside.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that both crosses have long since dis- 
appeared, and their sitcs^becorae uncertain, although the name of Charing 
Cross still distinguishes an imiwrtant London districts 

som>:thinu like a feast. * 

Leland mentions a feast given Ijy the Archbishop of York, at his 
installation, in the reign of Edward IV. Tlie following is a specimen : — 
300 quarters of wheat, 300 tuns of ale, lOO tuns of Avinc, 1,000 sheep, 
104 oxen, 301 calves, 304 swiae, 2,000 geese, 1,000 capons, 2,000 pigs, 
400 SAvans, 104 peacocks, 1,500 hut A'cnisoii pasties, 4,000 cold, 5,000 
custards hot and cold. ►Such entertainments arc a picture of mannei's. 

torviiAir TOTS ix the British museum. 

The truth of tlie old proverb, that ** there is nothing new under the 
sun,” Avill be teco^ised oti ati examination of the interesting group 
Avbich forms tbo subject of oiir engraving. Hero nro dolls of dinerent 
shap(*s, some of them for good cbildren, and some, i^rliaps, for bad ; 
foot-balls, covered Avitli leather, &o., the stitches in parts still lirmly 
adhering ; models of fishes and fruit j and round ])cllet^ which the 
small boys” of the present day Avotild call “ marbles.” These toys 
»havo been played with by little Egyptians Avho have been dead and 
buried three or four thousand years. 

Many of the toys that hold places in the l^nglish and other markets, 
are, so far as fashion is concerned, of considerable antiquity, having 
been made, without any alteration in pattern, by certain families for 
several generations. In the mouHtainoUs districts of the Savoy and 
Switzerland, large numbers, both of ohildren and grown peraons, oro 
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ponstontiy employed in the manufacture of Noah’s-arks, milkmidii, Ac. 
Some of the animals carved in wood, and sold here for small prices, 
show considerable skill in tlie imitation of the forms of nature, and 
could only be produced at their present cost, owing to the cheapness of 
living in those districts, and to the systematic division of labour. 

Near the birth-place of Prince Albert is a very large manufactory of 



military toys, such as drums, trumpets, helmets, &c. ; and in parts of 
Holland — 

“ The children take pleasure in m iking 

"What Die children of England take pleature in breaking/* 

THE PYEAMTHS OF EGYPT. 

The pyramids of Egypt, especially the two largest of the Pyramids of 
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Jizeh, are the most stupendous masses of building, in stone, that human 
labour has oyer been known to accompUsh, The Egyptian Pyramids of 
which, lai^e and small, and in different states of preservation, the 
number is very considerable, are all situated on the west side of the 
Nile, and they extend, in an irregular line, and in groups, at some dis- 
tance from each other, from the neighbourhood of Jizeh, m 30° N. lat. as 








m 














far south as 29° N. lat., a length of between GO and 70 miles. All the 
Pyramids have square bases, and their sides face the cardinal points. 

The Pyramids of Jizeh are nearly opposite to Cairo. They stand on a 
plateau or terrace of limestone, which is a projection from the Libyan, 
mountain-chain. The surface of the terrace is barren and irregular, 
andiscovered with sand and smallfragments of rook ; its height, mejmured 
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from the base of the Great Pyramids, is 164 feet above the Nile in its 
low state, taken at an average of the years 1798 to 1801. The north- 
east angle of the Great Pyinmid is 1700 yards from the canal which runs 
between the terrace and the Nile, and about live miles from the Nile itself. 

Herodotus was informed by the priests of Memphis that the Great 
Pyramid was built by Cheops, King of Egypt, about 900 b. c., or about 
450 years before Herodotus visited Egypt. Ho says that 100,000 men 
were employed twenty years in building it, and that the body of Cheops 
W'as placed in a room beneath the bottom of the Pyramid, surrounded by 
a vault to which the waters of the Nile were conveyed through a subter- 
ranean tunnel. * A chamber under the centre of the Pyramid luis indeed 
been diseovered, but it does not appear to be the tomb of Cheops. It is 
about 56 feet above the low- water level of the Nile. The second Pyra- 
mid was built, Herodotus says, by Cephren, or Ceidirenes, the brother 
and successor of Cheops ; and" the third by Mycerinus, the son of Cheops. 

TEST OF COU11A.GE IN A CHILI). 

In the education of their children, the Anglo-Saxons only sought to 
render them dauntless and apt for the two most impoi*tant occupations 
of their future lives — war and the chase. It was a usual trial of a child’s 
courage, to place him on the sloping roof of a building, and if, without 
screaming or terror ho held fast, he was styled a stout hcrco, or brave 
boy. — lIoweL 

EXECUTION OF BAVILLIAC, WHO ASSASSINATED* HENRY THE FOURTH 

OP FRANCE. 

The scene is thus described in a volume published in 1728 : — 

*‘This Francis KaviUiac was born in Angoulesme, by profession a 
lawyer, who, after the committing of that horrid fact, being seized and 
put upon the rack, May 27 ; the 25th he had sentence of death passed 
on him, and W’as executed accordingly in the manner foUowdug. He 
was brought out of prison in his* shirt, with a torch of two pound weight 
lighted in one hand, and the knife wherewith he murdered the king 
chained to the other; he was then set upright in a dung-cart, wherein 
he was carried to the gteve or place of execution, where a strong scutfold 
was built ; at bis coming upon the scafiuld he crossed himself, a sign 
that he dyed a Papist ; then he W’as bound to an engino of wood made 
like St. Andrew’s cross; wliioh done, his hand with the knife cliained 
to it was put into a furnace, then ilaming with fire and brimstone, 
wherein it was in a most terrible manner consumed, at wliieli he cast 
forth horrible cries yet would ho- not confess any thing ; after which the 
executioner having made pincfjrs red hot in the same fiimace, they did 
pinch the braum ol his arms and thighs, the calves of his legs, with 
oUicr fleshy parts of his body, then they poured into the wounds scalding 
oil, rosin, pitch, and biimstouc melted together ; but to make tho 
lust act of his tragedy equal in torments to the rest, they eaused 
four strong liorses to be brought \a> tear his body in pieces, where 
being ready to suffer his last torment, he wuk again questioned, but 
would not reveal any thing, and so died without calling upon God, or 
epeakiug one word concerning Heaven : his flesh and joints were so 
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Btrongly knit together, that these four horses could not in a long time 
dismember him, but one of them fainting, a gentleman who was present, 
mounted upon a mighty strong horse, alighted, and tycd hiin to one of 
the wretch’s limbs, yet for all this they were constrained to cut the 
il('sh under his arms and thighs with a shaj-p razor, whereby his body 
■was the easier torn in pieces ; which done, the fury of the people was so 
great, that they pulled his dismemhored carcass out of the executioner’s 
hands, which they dragged up and down tin; dirt, and, cutting oif the 
llesh W'ith their knives, the bones v.liich r( maim <l ^vclv brought to the 
place of execution, and there burnt, the ashes were cast in the«wind, 
l)cing judged unworthy of the eartli’s burial ; by the sumo scnt^uice all 
his goods Avere forhated to the king. It was also ordaiied that the 
liouso where he had been horn sluuihl be beaten df»wn, a veeom])ence 
b(‘ing given the owner thereof, and nevei any house to he built again 
upon that ground ; that within fifteen days after the publication of the 
sentence, by sound of trumpet in the town of Angoulesnie, his father 
and mother should depart the realm, neA’er to return again ; if thev did, 
to be hanged up presently : his brethren, sisters, and other kindred were 
forbidden to caiTy the name of llaAilliae, but to take some other, and 
the substitute of tlio king’s attorney-general had charge to see the 
cxociitioii of the sentence at his peiil.” 

KNIVES AND FORKS. 

In all ancient piettircs of Eating, &o. knives are seen in the hands 
of the guests, but fio — Turner^ s Saxons, 

y Hero I Avill mention a thing,” says Coryat in his * Crudities,’ “that 
might have been spoken of before in the discourse of the first It^an 
toun. I obscrued a customc in all those Italian cities cuid townes through 
Avhich I passed, that is not vsed in any otlxcr country that I saw in my 
traules, neither doe I think that, any other nation of Christendomo doth 
A so it, but only Italy. The Italians, ^d also most strangers that are 
oommorant in Italy, doo nlwaies at their meales vse a Utth forhe when 
tliey cut their mcate. For wdiile with their knife, wliich they hold in 
one hand, thev cut their meate out of the dish, they fasten their forko, 
Avliicli they hold iii their other hand, u})on tlio same dish, so that what- 
soever he be that sitting in the company of othei*8 at meate, should A*n- 
aduisedly touch the dish of meate ivith his fingers from w'hieh all at the 
table doe cut, ho Avill give occasion of olleuce unto the company, as 
hauiug transgressed the laws of good manners, in so much that for liis 
error he shall be at the least hroue-beaten, if not ft>prohended in Avords. 

This form of feeding, I vnderstand, is generally vsed in all places of 
Italy, their forkes being for tlio most part made of yi*on or steele, and 
some of silucr; but those are used only by gentlemen. The reason of 
this their curiosity is, because tho Italian cannot by any means indure 
to have lus dish touched with fingers, seeing all men’s lingers arc not 
alike clean. Hereupon I myself thought good to imitate the Italian 
fashion by this forked cutting of mcate, not only Avhilc I was in Italy, 
but also in GermauA’^, and oftentimes in England, since I came home : 
being once quipped iot that frequent vsing of my forkc, by a certniu 
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^nUemany a familiar Mend of mine, one Mr. Laurence Whitaker, who 
m his merry humour doubted not to call mo at table furcifei\ only for 
vsing a forke at feeding, but for no other cause .” — Cory at' a Cr^idities, 
1611. 

Even when Heylin published his Cosmography, (1652,) forks were 
still a novelty. See liis Third Book, where having spoken of the ivory 
sticks Tiscd by the Chinese, he adds, ** The use of silver forks, which is 
by some of our spruce gallants taken up of late, came from thence into 
Italy, and from thence into England .” — Aiitujunrian Bepertory, 



CHINESE PUNISHMENT OF THE K.iNO OR WOODEN COLLAR. 

The Chinese are Ycfy quiet and orderly ; and no wonder, because they 
are afraid of the great bamboo stick. 

The mandarins (or rulers of towns) often sentence offenders to lie 
upon the CTound, and to have thirty strokes of the bamboo. But the 
wooden collar is worse than the bamboo stick. It is a great piece of 
wood with a hole for a man to put his head through. The men in 
wo<^en collars arc brought out of their pristms every morning and 
chained to a wall, where eveiybody passing b} can see them. They 
cannot feed themselves in their wowlen collars, because they cannot 
bring their hands to their mouths ; but sometimes a son may be seen 
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feed'Jig his &tlicr, as ho stands chained to the wall. There are men also 
whoso business it is to food the prisoners. For great crimes men are 
strangled or beheaded. 








' i 


CASCADE DES PELERINES. 

There is a waterfall in Chamouni which no traveller should omit 
going to see, called the Cascade des Pelerines. It is one of the most 
Qurious and bcautifiil scenes in Smtzerlond. A torrent issues from 
the Glacier des Pelerines, high up tho mountain, above the Glacier 
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dll Bossons, and descends, by a succession of leaps, in a deep gorge, 
from precipice to precipice, almost in ono continual catiu*act ; hut 
it is all the while momy gathering force, and preparing for its last 
magnificent deep plunge and recoil of beauty. Springing in one round 
condensed column out of the gorge, over a perpendicular cliff, it strike's, 
at its fall, with its wliolc body of water, into a sort of vertical rock basin, 
which one would suppi.^se its urodigioiis velocity and weight would split 
into a thousand jnecos ; but the whole cataract, thus arri'sted, at onc() 
suddenly rebouiuls in a parabolic arch, at least sixt}' feet into tlic air; 
and then, having i-iade this splendid airy eurvaturo, falls with groat 
noise aud beauty into the natural chuuiiel below. It is beyond moasun; 
beautiful. It js like the fall of divine graee into chosoii hearts, that 
send it forth again for the world’s refreshment, in sonu'thing like siu'li a 
shower and spray of lovoliness, to go winding its life-giving course after- 
wards, as still waters in green jmstures. The force of the recoil from tlu' 
plunge of so large a body of wnter, at such a heiglit, is so grt'at, that 
largo stones, thrown into tlic stream above the fall, may he heard anii<lst 
the dill striking into the basin, and tlien are instantly seen can'cring in 
tile arch of tiasping waters. The same is the case with bushes and ]>i(*crs 
of wood, which tlic boys are always active in throwing in, for the 
curiosity of visitors, who stand bedow, aud see each object invariably 
carried aloft with the cataract, in its rebounding atmospheric gambols. 
'When the sun is in the right position, tlm rainbows plgy about the fall 
like the glancing of supernatural wdngs, as if *angels were taking a 
shower-bath. If you liave the head and the of a chamois,” 

you^ may climb entirely above this magnificent scene, and look out 
over the cliff right down into the point wliero the catamet shoots like 
the lightning, to he again shot bacK in ten thousand branching jets of 
diamonds. 

IXTEBESTISrO INCIDEXT CONNECtIsD WITH BAKOMETEIi. 

In navigation, tJie barometer lias bccomo important eh ment of 
guidance, and a most interesting incident is r/B004nte4 by (‘apt. Basil 
Hall, indicative of its value in the open While cruising otf the 
coast of South Aiacrica, in the Medusa fi'igatc, one day, when within the 
tropics, the commander of a brig in company WM dining with him. After 
dinner, the conversation turned on the natural p^nomena of the region, 
when C?aptain Hall’s attention Avas accidei^lly directed to the barometer 
in the state-room wliere they w’orc seatedi (o his surprise he ohs(‘j vcd 
it to evince violent and frei^uent alteration. Blis exjierienco told liiin to 
expect had Aveather, and he mentioned it to his friend. Ilis companion, 
however, only laughed, for the day was splendid in Ilu‘ extrcmio, the sun 
was shining with its utmost brilliance, and not a cloud specked tlio deep 
blue sky above. But Captain Hall Avas too uncasv to be satisfied with 
bare appearances. Ho hurried his friend to his ship, and gave imme- 
diate directions for shorteuing the top hamjier of the frigate as siiccdily 
as possible. His lieutenants and the men looked a‘i him in mute surprise, 
and one or two of the former ventured to suggest the inutility of the 
proceeding. The captain, however, persevered. Tim sails were furled \ 
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the topmasts were struck j iu short, everything that could opposo tho wind 
was made as snug as possible. His liiend, on the contrary, stood in 
under every sail. 

The wisdom of Captain Hall’s proceedings was, however, speedily evi- 
dent ; just, indeed, as lie was hcgiiiiiiiig to doubt the accuracy of his 
instrument. For Imrdly had the necessary preparations been made, and 
while liis eye was luuging over the vessel to see if his iustructiems had 
boon obeyed, a dark hazy hue was seen to rise in tho iiorizon, a l(.uden 
tint rapidly overspread the sullen waves, and one of the most tremen- 
dous hurricanes biu*st upon the vessels that ever seaman cneourdered 
on his ocean home. Tlio sails of the brig were immediately tom to 
ribbons, her masts went by tho boaid, and she W'as left a cornplote wreck 
on the tempestuous surf vhich raged around her, while the frigate was 
di ivcii wikilv along at a furious rate, and had to scud under bare poles 
across the Avide raeilie, full three thousand miles, before it could be said 
that she was iu safety from the blast. 

ATICIJ BISHOP CKAXMEIi’S DIKTAKY', 

In this curious document, quoted by W’’arton (Hist, of Poet, iii,, 177, 
edit. 1840) an archbishop is allowed to have two swans or two capons in 
a dish, a bishop one ; an archbishop six blackbirds at once, a bishop five, 
a dean four, an archdeacon two. If a dean has four dishes in his fii’st 
course, he is nut afterwards to have custards or fritters. An Arclibishop 
may have six snipes, an* archdeacon two. llabhits, larks, pheasants, and 
partridges, are allowed in thc*se proj>ortions. A canon residentiary is to 
nave a swan only on a 8unday ; a rector of sixteen marks, only tlweu 
blackbirds in a week. 

TUK king’s cock cnowKR. 

A singular custom, of matehlegs absurdity, formerly existed in the 
English Court. During Lent, an ancient officer of the crown, styled 
the King’s Cock Crower, crowed the hour each night within the preemets 
of the Palace. On tho Ash Wi*dnesday, after the accession of tlio house 
of Hanover, as the Prince of Wales (afterwards George 11) sat down to 
supper, this ofticor abruptly entered the apartment, and in a sound ix)- 
sembling the shrill pipe of a cock, crowed past ton o’clock ! The astonished 
]>rij\cc, at first conceiving it to be a x>reiuedilated insult, rose to resent 
the affront, hut upon the nattire of the ceremony being explained to him, 
ho was satisfied. Since tliat period, this silly custom has been dis- 
continued. 

CniNKSE DKIJCACIES. 

The Chinese eat, indiscriminately, almost every living creature which 
conics in their way ; dogs, cats, haxvks, owls, eagles and storks, are re- 
gular marketable commodities : in default of w'hich a dish of rate, field- 
mice, or snakes, is not objected to. Cocki'oaches, and other insecte and 
reptiles are used for food or for medicine. Their taste for dogs’ fiesh 
■'o a passion. Young pups — ^plump, succulent, and tender — ^feteh 

S rices at the market-stalls, where a supply is always to bo found, 
of puppies, prepared by a skilful cook, is esteemed os a dish fit 
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for the gods. At evety ^^rand banquet it makes its appearance as a huh 
or stew. A young Engnshmau attached to our Canton factory, dining 
one day with a weidthy Hong merchant, was determined to satisfy his 
curiosity in Chineso gastronomy by tasting nil or most of tho numerous 
dishes which were successively handed round. Ono dish pleased him so 
well that he ate nearly all that was put btjforo him. On returning home- 
wards some of his companions asked him how lie liked the dinner, and 
how such and such dishes ; and then began to imitate tho whining and 
barking of half a dozen pupnios. Tho poor j'oung man then understood, 
for Ihe lirst time, that lie had lioeii eating dog, and was very angr}', 
and very siek at tho stomach. Other Kiiroiioaiis, ho-wever, have been 
knoTO to declhre that they succeeded in coiupiering a prejudice, and tlial 
a six w'ecks old pup, properly fattened upon rice, and dressed d hi Vliinohn-^ 
"was really a honyie louche, ‘ 

A GllEAT MAKYEL SKKX IX SCOTL-VXD. 

The following strange and almost incrcdi])lc account is given hy Liiul- 
say, of Pitscotrie : About this tim(^ (llio heginning of th<‘ sixteenth 

eentury) there was a great marvel seen in »Scnllaiid. A haim was bin*n, 
reckoned to ho a man-child, but from the waist up was two fair |>ersoiis, 
with all members pertayning to two boilies ; to wit, two licads, well- 
eyed, well-oared, and well-handed. Hie two bodies, the one’s back was 
fast to the other’s, but from tho waist down thev^were hut one ])ersoiiage ; 
and it could not be known bv the ingeue ot men from which of the 
bodies the legs, &c., proccedett. Notwithstanding the Xing’s Majesty 
cmised great care nud diligence on the up-bringing of both bodies ; caused 
nourish them, and learn them to sing and play on instruments of music. 
Who within short lime became very iugeiiious and cunning in the art of 
music, whereby they could play and sing two parts, tho one tho treble, 
and the other the tenor, which was Alay dulce and melodious to hear; 
the common people (who treifted them also) wondered that they could 
speak diverse and sundry languages, that is to say, Latin, f’roiieh, 
Italian, »Spanish, Dutch, Eng.ish, and Irish. Their two bodies long 
continued to the age of twenty-eight years, and tho one ctmtinned long 
bc-forc the other, Avhieh was dolorous and Jieavy to the other ; for which, 
when many required of tho other to be merry, he answered, “ ilow can 
I 1)0 merry Avnich have my true marrow as a dead carrion aliuut my 
back, which was Avoiit to sing and play Avith me : Avhen I avus sad ho 
Avould giA’c me comfort, and I Avould ao the like to him. Hut now I 
liaA’e nothing but dolour of the having so heavy a burthen, dead, cold, 
and unsaA'ourA’, on mv back, A\duch taketh all earthly pleasure from me 
in this present life ; tliereforc I pray to God Allmightv to deliver me out 
of this present life, that wc may *bc laid and dissolA'cd in the earth, 
wherefrom Ave came, &c.” 

Buchanan, who relates the same strange tale, avers that he received 
it from “many honest and credible persons, avIio saw the prodigy with 
their oAvn eyes.” He adds that tho tw'o bodies di’^covered ditferent tastes 
and appetites; that they would frequently disagree and quarrel, and 
Bometiines would consult each other, and concert measures for tho good 
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of both ; that when *an 7 hurt was done to the lower parts, each upper 
body felt pain ; but that when the ii^ury was above the junction, then 
one bo^ only was affeoU^d. This monster, he writes, Hved twentv-eight 
years, but wed wretchedly; one part expiring some days before the 
other, which, half-putrifiea, pin^ away by degrees. 

THE KINO OP KIPPEN. 

Tlic following anecdote is yaluablo, inasmuch as it gives us an idea of 
the manners which a King of Scotland could practice without offence to 
liis subjects : — 

King J ames V. was a very sociable, dehonnaire prince. Residing at Stir- 
liiig in liuclijiriaii of Arnpryor’s time, carriers were v(?ry frequently 
passing along the common road with necessaries for the U3C of the king’s 
family. One of these being near Arnpryor’s house, and he having some 
extraordinary occasion, ordc^red him to leave liis load at his house and 
he would pay him for it ; which the carrier refused to do, telling him he 
was the king’s carrier, and his load was for his majesty’s use. To which 
Ariipryor seemed to have small regard, compelling the carrier, in the 
end, to leave his load ; telling him, if King .lames was King of Scotland, 
lie was king of Kipjien, so that it was reasonable he should share witli 
his neiglibour king in some of these loads so frequently carried that road. 
The carrier representing this usage, and telling the story as Arnprj^or 
spoke it, to some of the Ring’s servants, it came at length to his majesty’s 
oars, wdio, shortly thereafter, with a few- attendants, came to visit nis 
ueiglihoiir king, wdio 'was, in the meantime, at dinner. King James 
having sent a servant to demand access, was denied the same by a tall 
fellow with a battle ^axo, 'who stood porter at the gate, telling him there 
could be no access till dinner W’as over. This answer not satisfjdng the 
king, he sent to demand access a second time ; upon which he was desired 
by the porter to desist, otherwise Ife 'would find cause to repent his rude- 
ness. liis majesty finding this method 'wmld not do, desired the porter 
to toll his master that the good man of RoUangeich desired to speak with 
the King of Kipiieu. The porter telling Arnpryor so much, he, in a 11 
Inimhlo manner, came and received the king, and ha'VTng entertained 
him with much sumptuousness and jollity, became so agreeable to King 
James, that he allowed him to take so much of any provision he founa 
carrying tliat road as he had occasion for ; and, seeing he made the first 
visit, desired Arnpryor in a few days to return him a second at Stirling, 
which he perfonned, and continned in very much favour with the king, 
always thereafter being termed King of Kipjien while he lived. 

AN ECCENTKIC TOUIUST. 

Sir Hildebrand Jacob, of Ycwhall, in Oxfordshire, died at Malvern 
in 1790. lie suecoedod his grandfather, Sir John, 1710, his father, 
Hildebrand, having died in 1739. He was a very extraordinary 
chai’actcr. Asa general scholar, he 'was oxcee<lcd by few ; in his know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language he .scarcely had an equal. In the earlier 
part of his life, one custom which ho constantly followed was very re- 
markable. As soon as the roads became pretty g^, and the tine weather 
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began to set his man ms ordered to pook-up a-few things in a port- 
manteau, and with tlmsehis master and himself set off, without knovnng 
whither they were ffoing. When it drew towards evening, they enquired 
at the first vilhige tney saw, whether the great man in it was a lover of 
books, and had a fine library. If the answer was in the negative, they 
went on farther ; if in the affirmativ?, Sir Hildebrand sent liis ooinpli- 
ments, that he was come to see him ; and there ho used to stay till tiaic 
or curiosi^ induced him to move elsewhere. In this inauuer ISir JiUde- 
brand had, very early, passed through the greatest part of England, 
without scarcely ever sleeping at an inn, unless whore the to>m or village 
did not afibrd one person in it civilized enoiigli to be glad to see a gentle- 
man and a scholar. 

HANGlifG A MAi'OR. 

On the right of the imd leading towards (‘acrgwrlc, and about a mile 
from Mold, is an old structure, which presents a singular specimen of 
the style of domestic architecture during the ages of lawless violence in 
which it was erected : it consists of an ancient square tower ul* three 
stories, and appears to have been designed as a place of fortilled habi- 
tation. During the wars between the houst.'s of York and Laneustor, it 
was inhabited by Reinallt ab Gruifydd ab Bleddvn, who was constantly 
engaged in feuds with the citizens of Chester. In 1495, a considerable 
number of the latter came to Mold fair, and a fray arising betwei'u the 
hostile parties, great slaughter ensued on both sides ; but Keinallt, who 
obtained the victory, took the mayor of Chester prisoner, and conveyed 
him to his mansion, where he hung him on the staple in his great hall. 
Tp avenge this aflront, a party of two hundred men was despatched 
from Chester to seize lleinallt, who, retiring from his house into the 
adjoining woods, permitted a few of them to enter the building, wlien, 
rushing from hie concealment, he blocked up the door, and, se tting fire 
to the house, destroyed them in the 'flames; he th(m attacked the re- 
mainder, whom ho pursued with great slaughter ; and such os escaped 
the sword were drowned in attempting to regain tlieir homes. The staple 
on which the mayor ivas hung still remains fixed on the coiliug of tho 
lower apartment. 

SIATERyAL AFFECTION IN A DUMB W03IAN. 

Mary, Countess of Orkney, was both deaf and dumb ; she was married 
in the year 1753, by signs. Shortly after the birth of her first child, 
the nurse, 'with considerable astonishment, saw the mother cautiously 
approach the cradle in which tlie infant was sleeping, evidently full of 
some deep design. The Countess, lia'^ing perfectly assured herself that 
the child really slept, raised an immense stone which she liad concealed 
under her shawl, and, to the horror of the nurse, (who vras an Irish- 
woman, and like all persons of the lower orders in her country, and 
indeed in most countries, was fully impressed 'with an idea of the i)ecu- 
liar cunning and malignity of “ Jumbles,’’) lifted it 'with an apparent 
intent to fiing it down vehemently. Before the nurse could interiwse, 
the Countess had fiung the stone, — not, however, us the servant hod ap- 
prehended, at the chud, but on tho floor, where of course, it made a 
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great noie^. The oliild immediately awoke, and cried. The OdtmteM, 
who had looked with maternal eagerness to the result of her experiment, 
fell on her knees in a transport of joy. Bhe had discovered that her 
child possessed the sense which was wanting in herself. She exhibited 
on many other occasions similar proofs ox intelligence, but none so 
interesting. 

THE KBBIia OP HmSBIOES. 

Tlio dangei*s which inventors have frequently to encounter are very 
great. Among many instances wc may mention the following , 

Mr. Day perished in a diving bell, or diving boat of his own construc- 
tion, at rlymouth, in June, 1774, in which he was to have; continued for 
a wager, twelve hours, one hundred feet deep in water, and probably, 
perished from his not possessing all the hydrostatic knowledge that was 
necessary. Mr, Spalding w'as professionally ingenious in the art of con- 
structing and managing the diving bell, he had practised the business 
many years with success. lie went down, accompanied by one of his 
young men, twice to view the wreck of the Imperial East Indiaman, 
at Kish Bank, in Ireland ; on descending the third time, in June, 1783, 
they remained about an hour under water, and had two barrels of air 
sent dowTi to them, but on the signals from below not being repeated, 
after a certain time, they were drawn up by their assistants, and both 
found dead in the bell. 

• BIIIBERY. 

The triumphant exposiue and punishments of corrupt bribe-takers on 
a grand' scale bdongs to the close of the seventeenth century. In ICWo 
Sir John Trevor, the Speaker of the llouse of Commons, w'as compelled 
to put tlic question himself that ho should be expelled. A bill for 
securing the right a])plicatioii to poor orphans of freemen of London of 
funds belonging to them could not be carried without purchasing the 
supjiort of influential members and of the Speaker himself, at a bribe for 
the latter of 1,000 guineas ! 

Sir Thomas Cook, the governor of the East India Company, paid 
£167,000 in one year for bribes to members of the llouse, or which Sir 
Basil Fircbracc took for his shore £40,000. Corruption was universal, 
therefore deemed venial. 


LEGALISED GABBUXO. 

The following shiteinent shows the extent to which lotteries encouraged 
a spii it of gambling among the people, and we may hence appreciate the 
soundness of tho policy which dictated their suppression ; — 

The Post Boy of December 27, says: — “We are informed that the Par- 
liamentary Lottery will bo fixed in this manner : — ld0,000 tickets will 
ho dolivcrcd out at 10/. each ticket, making in all the sum of 1,500,000/. 
sterling ; the principal whereof is to be sunk, the Parliament allowing 
nine per cent, interest for the whole during the term of 32 years, which 
interest is to bo divided ns follows : 3,750 tickets will be prizes from 
1,000/. to 5/. per annum during the said 32 years ; all the other tickets 
will be blanks, so that there will be 39 of these to one prke, but theu 
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eaohUank ticket will be entitled to fourteen shillings a year for the 
term of 32 years, 'wbiob is better than an annuity for life at ten per 
cent, over and above the chance of getting a prize.” Such was the 
>agemess of the publick in subscribing to the above profitable scheinc, 
hat Mercers’-hall was literally crowdea, and the Clerks were found in- 
^mpetent to receive the innux of names. 600,000/. was subscribed 
Fanuary 21 : and on the 28th of February, the sum of 1,500,000/. was 
completed. 

ONE OF THE EFFECTS OF MANUFACTUHES. 

How greatly does the introduction of a manufacturing establisliment 
_nto a town wnerc none previously existed, alter its whole character and 
condition! •. 

It is said that the burgh of Lanark was, till very recent times, so i)oor 
that the single butcher of the town, who also exercised the calling of a 
weaver, in order to fill up his spare time, would never venture upon the 
speculation of killing a sheep till every part of the animal was ordered 
beforehand. When he felt disposed to engage in such an enteri)rise, he 
usually prevailed upon the minister, the provost, and the town-council, 
to take snares ; but when no person came forward to bespeak the fourth 
quarter, the sheep received a respite till l)etter times should east up. 
The bellman or shellymanj as he is there called, used often to go througli 
the streets of Lanark with advertisements such as are embodied in the 
following popular rhyme : — 

“Bell-oll-ell! 

There's a fat sheep to kill ! 

A leg for the provost, 

Another lor the priest. 

The biiilics and deacons, 

They’ll tak the neist ; 

* And if the fourth leg we connot soli, 

The sheep it maim lel^vc and gac back to tlie hill !" 

A % * 

TATtS 1)E FOIES GllAS. 

Strasbourg is the great market for path tie fvka (fras^ made, as it 
known, of the livers of geese. These poor creatures are shut up in coops, 
so narrow they cannot turn round in them, and then stuiied twice a da\ 
with Indian com, to enlarge their livers, which have been known !<> 
swell till they reached the enormous weight of two pounds and a half. 
Oarlick, steeped in water, is given them, to increase their appetites. 
This invention is worthy of the French nation, where cooks arc great as 
nobles. 

INSCBIFTION IN COy^VAY CJIITBCIT. 

Here lyeth the body of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, gentleman, 
(who was the forty-first cliild of his father, W’lu. Hookes, Fsq., bv 
Alice, his wife,) the father of twenty-seven children, who died the 27tli 
day of March, 1637. 

DROPPING-'WELIS. 

If you journey through Yorkshire, be sure to stop ^posite the ruins of 
Hnaresborough t)astle, l^cause, on the soutb-west bank of the river Nid<L 
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you will obserre the petrifying spring of EnarcBborongh,— -the celebrated 
ilropping-well— where the peasants and the needy crowd to make titeir 
humWe fortunes by afterwards retailing small spri^ of trees, such as 
the elder or ash, or pieces of the elegant geranium, l£e ^vild angelica, or 
the lovely violet, turned into ** obdurate stone*” 

Every spring does not possess the petrifying properties of that of 



Knuresborough ; but llioro arc, doubtless, many droppiiig-wells distri- 
buted over tlie earth’s crust; and some of these are well known to 
possess the property of petrifying various objects submitted to the action 
of their waters. For cxamplo : wo have scon birds’ nests, with the eggs, 
and delicate sprigs of moss surrounding them, and even the fibres of 
wool turned into stone, aye, and delicate flowers. Whence is this extra- 
OT^ary power ? From the soil oyer which the waters flow ! The limpid 
streams absorb the silicious particles, and deposit them in the intamate 
str^ture of the materials submitted to the action of the waters; and 
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ttms ire find the materials of irhich the earth's crust is composed, always 
undergoing a change. 

Twenty gallons are poured forth every minute from the top of the 
Knarcsborough cliff, ana the beauty of the scene can only be api>r(Tiated 
by those who have stood upon the margin of those “ stony waters" and 
beheld the crystal fluid descend from alwve with metallic tall, 

CHINESE IVOKY BALLS. 

Nothing can afford a gi'oator proof of the patience and perseverance, as 
well as of the taste of a Chinese handicraftsman, than one of these elegant 
baubles, each ball being exquisHely carved, and no two alike in pattern. 
Each of the balls rolls freely within that wliicli encloses it, and is visibl# 
through apertures ; so that however many there be, the beauties of each 
can he examined, and the number of the wliolo counted. IMuch time is 
spent upon the carving of those toys, for the cleverest artist will employ a 
irhole month in the execution of each separate ball; consequently tho 
labour of two years is not unfrequcntly bestowed on the pr^notion of 
a single toy, which is formed out of a solid globe of ivory, and has no 
junction ill any part. The outside of this globe is first carved in some 
very open pattern, and is then carefully cut with a sharp, tine instru- 
ment, through the openings, till a complete coating is detached from tho 
solid part inside, as the |xcl of an orange might he loosened with a scoop 
from the fruit, without heiug taken otf. One hollow ball is thus formed, 
with a solid one inside of it. The surface of th# inner ball Is then carved 
through the interstices of the outer one, and when finished, is subjected 
to the same operation as the first ; and thus a second hollow ball is pro- 
duced, still with a solid one of smaller dimensions inside. Tliis j)roeess 
is repeated again and again, the diiliculties increasing as tho ivork pro- 
ceeds, till at length only a small ball, of the size of a marble, is left in 
the centre, which is also ornamented with figures cut upon it, and thou 
the ingenious but useless baul^lo is complete. This process is said to be 
performed under water. 

CEEDULITY OF THE ANaENTS. 

The credulity of even tho learned men in tho early aged may he judged 
of bv the following facts : — 

INf arcus Varro writeth, that there was a town in Spain undermined 
with rabbits ; another likewise in Thessaly by moles or molcwhurps. In 
Africa the people were compelled by locusts to leave their habitations; 
and out of Gyaros, an island, one of the Cyclades, the islanders w^ero 
forced by rats and mice to fly away ; moreover in Italy the city of 
Amyclaj W'as destroyed by seiqx'nts. In Ethiopia there is a great e»)un- 
try lies waste ana desert, by reason it was formerly d[ispf,‘opled by 
scorpions; and if it be true that Theophrastus reporteth, tho Tre- 
riens were chased away by certain worms »*alled seolopendres. Annius 
writes, that an ancient , city situate near tho Volscian Lake, and 
called Contenebra, was in times past ov<?rthrown by pismires, 
and that the place is thercujpon vulgarly called to tins day, the Camp of 
Auts. In Media, saith Diodorus Siculus, there yas such an infinite 
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number of sparrows that eat up and devoured the seed which was cast 
into the ground, so that men were constrained to depart from their old 
habitations, and remove to other places. 

CLOCK rilESENTED TO CHARLEMAGNE. •/ 

The French historians describe a clock sent to Charlemagne in Uio 
year 807, by the famous eastern cali])h, Ilarouii al Raschid, which was 
evidently fui*nislicd with some kind of 'wheelwork, although the moving 
power appears to have been produced by the fall of water. This clock 
w'as a rather wonderful afllur, and excited a great deal of attention at 
the French court. In tlie dial of it were twelve small doors foniiing the 
divisions for the hours, each door opened at the hour marked by the 
index, and let out small brass bjills, which, falling on a bell, strucK the 
hoiu*8 — a great novelty at that time. The doors continued open until the 
hour of twelve, wdu n twelve tigiircs representing knights on horseback 
came out and paraded round tlio dial plate, 

REMARKABLE EVENTS, INVENTIONS, &C. 

Momnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters, in the year 1822, ^ore 
Christ. 

The Alexandrian library, consisting of 400,000 valuable books, burnt 
by accident, B. C. 52. 

" Silk lirst brought from India, 274 : the manufactory of it introduced s 
into Europe by some moftks, 551 : first worn by the clergy in England, 
in 15154, 

Glas.s invented in England by Benalt, a monk, A. C. 400. 

Tlio University of Cambridge founded A. C. 915. v • 

I’aper made of cotton rags was in tise, 1000 ; that of linen rags in 
1170: the manufactory introduced into England, at Dartford, 1588. 

^Musical notes invented, lOTO. 

Justices of the Peace first appointed in ^Ingland in 1076. 

Doomsday-book began to be coni]»ilod by order of "William, from a 
survey of all the estates in England (and finished in 1086), 1080. 

Glass windows began to be used in private houses in England in 1180, 

Siii-naraes now began to be used, first among the nobility, in 1200. 

The houses of London and other cities in England, Franco, and Ger- 
many, stiU thatched with straw in 1233. 

Tallow candles so great a luxury, that splinters of wood were used 
for lights, 1298. 

Wine sold by apothecaries ns a cordial, 1298. 

Gunpowder and guns first invented by iSwartz, a monk of Cologn, 
1340 ; Edward 3rd had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain 
him the battle of Orcssy, 1346 ; bombs and mortars wore iiiTcnted in 
the same year. 

Cards invented in Franco for the king’s amusement in 1391. v' 

Windsor Castle built by Edward 3rd, 1386. v 

Guildhall, London, built 1410. 

About 1430, Laurentius, of Haarlem, invented the art of Printinff, 
which he practised with separate wooden typos, Guttenburg afterwards 

10 
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iuveuted out metal types : but the art was carried to jjcrfeotion by Peter 
Schoeffer, who invent^ the mode of casting tho types in matrices. Fre- 
derick Coraellm began to print at Oxford, in 1468, with wooden types ; 
but it was William Caxton who introduced Into England tho art of print- 
ing mth fusile types, in 1474. 

Shillings first coined in England, 1505. 

Silk stockings first worn by tho French King, 1543 ; first worn in Eng- 
land by Queen Elizabeth in 1561. 

Tobacco first brought from Virginia into England, 1583. 

Watches first brought into England from Germany, in 1597. 

Regular Posts established from London to Scotland, Ireland, &o., 1635. 

The Plagua rages in Loudon, and carries off 68,000 persons, 1665. 

The great fire of liondon began, September 2ud, and continued three 
dap, in which were destroyed 13,000 houses, and 400 streets, 1666. 

Tea first used in England, 1666. 

Tho Habeas Corpus act passed, 1678. 

William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting Pcnsylvania, 
1680. 

Bank of England established by King William 1093. 

The first public Lottery was drawn same year. 

The first British Parliament, 1707. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Christopher 
Wren, in 37 years, at one million expense, by a duty on coals, 1710. 

Westminster Bridge, consisting of 15 arches, begun 1738, finislied 
in 1750, at the expense of 389,000/., defrayed by purliamont. 

Commodore jinson returns from his voyage round the w^orld, 1774. 

» The British Museum erected at Montagu House, 1753. 

140 Englishmen are coufined in the black-holc at Calcutta, in the 
East Indies, by order of the Nabob, and 123 found dead next morning, 
1755. 

LEGUNDS AMONG SAVAGE NATIONS. 

It is curious to note how savages endeavour to account for the prodi- 
gies of nature. In the island of »Samoa, ono of tho Sandwich group, 
there is the following legend. 

Mafuie is their god of earthquakes, who was deemed to possess great 
power, but has, according to the Samoans, lost mucli of it. The way in 
which they say this occurred is as follows : — One Talago, who possessed a 
charm capable of causing the earth to diridc, coming to a well-known 
spot, cried, Hock, divide ! I am Talago ; come to work The earth 
separating at his command, he went down to cultivate his taro patch. 
His son, whose name was Tiitii, became acquainted with the charm, and 
watching liis father, saw him descend, and tho earth close after him. 
At the same spot, Tiitii said, “ Rock, divide ! I am Talago ; come to 
work The rock did not open, but on repeating the words and stamp- 
ing his foot violently, the earth separated, and he descended. Being a 
foung man, he made a great noise and bustle, notwithstanding tho 
advice of his father to bo quiet, lest Mafuie would hear him, Tho son 
then asked, Wlio is Mafuie, that I should bo a&aid of him Ob- 
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eerving smoko at a distance, ho inquired the cause of it. Talago said, 
“ It is Mafuio heating his oven.** Tiitii determined to go and^^, not- 
witlistanding all tho persuasions of his father, and met Mafuie, who 
in(|uired who ho was, “ Are you a planter of taro, a builder, or a 
twister of ropes ?** “ I am a twister of ropes,’* said Tiitii ; “ give me your 
arm, and I shall show you.** So, taking the arm of Mafuie, he twisted 
it off in a moment. >Such a practical illustration of his powers soon 
made Mafuio cry out, “Na ha ola, na fia ola!** — I desire to live, I 
desire to live ! Tiitii then took pity upon him, and let him go. The 
natives, on feeling an earthquake, exclaim, Thanks that Mafuie h^ 
but one arm I if he had tAVO, ho would shake the earth to pieces.** 

OEIGIN OF THE WORD LADY. 

It was tlic custom at the time of the Plantagoncts, and previously, for 
ladies of distinction and AA'oalth regularly to distribute money or food to 
the poor. Tho title of is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and 

literally signihes ^iver of bread. The purse, Avitli similar meaning, was 
named as a receptacle for ahns^ and not as an invention for the preser- 
vation of money. 

ANECDOTES IN SERMONS. 

Tlie fashion which once prevailed of introducing historical anecdotes 
into addresses from the pulpit, is illustrated by tho following extract 
from a sermon by the Martyr Bishop Ridley : — 

(^anibyscs Avas a groat emperor, such another as our master is ; he 
had many lord-deputies, lord-presidents, and lieutenants under bin. 
It is a great Avhilc ago since I read the liistory. It chanced he had 
under him, in one of his dominions, a briber, a gift-taker, a gratifier of 
rich men ; ho folloAved gifts as fast as he that Ibllow'cd the pudding, a 
hand-maker in his of lice, to makewhis son a great man; as tho old saying 
is, “ Happy is the eliild Avhoso father gocth to the devil.** The cry of 
tho poor AvidoAV came to the emperor’s car, and caused him to flay tho 
judge nuiek, and laid his skin in his chair of judgment, that all judges 
that should give judgment afterward should sit in the same skin. 
Surely it Avas a goodly sign, a goodly monument, the sign of the judge’s 
skin : I pray God wo may once see the sign of the skin in Englana. 

STATE OF LONDON IN 1756, 

The state of the police regulations in the metropolis at the above date, 
is exhibited in the foUoAving extract from an old magazine : — 

At one o’clock this morning (Oct. 4, 1756), the Hon. Captain Brudenel 
was stopped in his chair, just as it entert'd Berkeley-square, from the 
Hay-hill, by two fellows ivith pistols, who demanded liis money ; ho gave 
them fivc-sixpencos, telling them he had no more, A\diich having tiiien, 
they immediately made off. Tho captain then put his purse and watch 
under the cushion, got out, drew his sword, and being followed by one 
of the chairmen with his pole, and tho watchman, pursued them up the 
hill, where the lion. Captain West, who Avas walking, having joined 
them, one of tho fellows having got ofl', they foUowcm the other into 
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Albemarle-mews, where finding himself closely beset, ho drew a pistol, 
and presented it* upon which the captain made a lunge at him, and ran 
hini through the body. The fellow at the same time fired his pistol, 
which, the captain being still stooping, went over his head and shot Ihc 
watchman through the lungs ; at the instant the jnstol was discharged, 
while the felloVs arm was extended, the chairman struck it with his j>olc 
and broke it ; ho was then seized and carried with the wateliman to tlie 
round-house in Dover-street, where Mr. Bromtield and Mr. Gatakcr, two 
eminent surgeons, came ; but the captain would not sufler the villain to 
bo dressed, till ho discovered who he and his confederates were ; when ho 
acknowledged they were both grenadiers in Lord Howe^s company. The 
poor watchman* died in half an hour after he was shot ; and the soldier 
was so disabled by iiis wound that he was carried in a chair to J ustico 
Fielding, who sent him to New Prison, where he died.’’ 

FBOII A I^A^^l)I^TLL OF BAllTn0I03[K\V FAIR TX 1700. 

The following extract is worth notice, inasmuch as it shows that in the 
matter of amusement, the tastes of the lower orders of the presemt day 
arc not much improved since the last contuiy : — 

‘‘ You udll see a wonderful girl of ten years of age, who walks back- 
wards up the sloping rope driving a wheelbarrow behind her ; also you 
>viU see the great Italian Master, who not only passes all that has yet 
been seen ui)on the low rope, but ho dances without a polo upou the 
head of a mast as high as the booth will permit, and afterwards stands 
upon his head on the same. You will be also entertained with the niorry 
conceits of an Italian scaranioucli, who dances on tho rope with two 
children and a dog in a wheelbarrow, and a duck on his head.*’ 

/ PASSAGE THROtOU THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA SUGGESTED THREE 
HUNDRED Y£»VRS AGO. 

Ancient Globe, — In tho Town Library f liihllotheh) oi Xureni- 
berg is preserved an interesting globe made by John Schoncr, professor 
of mathematics in the G^muasiuin there, A.i>. Io20. It is very re- 
markable that the passage through the Isthmus of Panama, so much 
sought after in later times, is, on this old globe, carefully delineated. 

HEIGHT OF MOUNT AINS, 

The perpendicular height of >Snowdon is, by late admeasurements, 
1,190 yards above the level of the sea, Tliis makes it, according to 
Pennant, 240 yards higher than Cadcr Idris. Some state Whernside, in 
Yorkshire to be the highest mountain in South Britain, and more than 
4,000 feet. Helvellyn is 3,324 feet, Ben Lomond 3,262. Mont Blanc 
rises 15,680 feet ; the American Chimborazo is 20,909 feet, tho highest 
fpound ever trodden by man ; and the mountains of Tlubot above 25,000 
feet, the highest at present known. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE WEEPING WILLOW INTO ENGLAND. 

The Sulix BahjUinica^ that is tho Willow of Babylon, or our English 
m»pmg Willow, k a native of the Levant, tho coast of Persia, and 
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other places in the East. The manner of its introduction into England 
is curious ; the account is as follows : Pone, the celebrated poet, having 
Fi ceived a present of Turkey tigs, observed a twig of the basket, in which 
tiiey wore packed, putting out a shoot. The t\\ig he planted i6 liis gar- 
d(n ; it soon became a tine tree, and from tliis stock, all our weeping 
Willows have dt sci iulcd. This species of Willow is generally planted 
by a Mill pool, to wbicli it is a beautiful apjn’opriate ornament; and 
when ill nn.si y weailier, drops of water are seen aistilling from the ex- 
tremities of its branches, notliing can be more descriptive than the title 
it lias obtained of the wccjniuj Willow, 

FINE FOR INSUTTIKO A KINO. • 

'riifi use of gold and silv<‘r was not unknown to tbo Welsh in 812, 
when tln ir laws were collirled. The man who dared to insult the King 
oi' Aln-riVaw, was to pay (besides certain cows and a silver rod) a cup, 
would bold as much wine as his majesty could swallow at a 
dnuiglit ; its cdV(’r was to be as broad as (be king's face; and the whole 
a.i thick as a goose’s egg, or a jiloughman’s thumb-nail. 

c^vuronades. 

This species of great gun, so much used on board of ships, is gene- 
rally accounted a inodern invention, taking its name from the Canon 
foundry wlicio they were made. In the patent office, however, will bo 
Ibiiiid a not ieo dated September, 1727,(0 the following effect: “That 
bis ^lajesty was ])lcasedto grant to Henry Brown, Esquire, a patent for 
tbo sole use and benelit of bis new’’ invention of making cannon apd 
gr(‘at guns, both in iron and brass, which will be much shoiier and 
lighter, and with loss powder will cany farther than those of equal boi-o 
now in use, and wiiich, it is said, Avill save great expense to the public.” 

KXTRAYAGANCE AT ELECTIONS. 

• 

Oil the d-. ;ith of J:>ir James Lowther, his son William stood for the shire 
of (*iimboi iai.id, and entertained Ji,6J0 gentlemen freeholders at a dinner, 
ill which were consumed 7C8 gallous of wine, 1,154 gallons of ale, and 
5, SI 4 IjuUIi s jif ])uiieh. »Sir James appears to have been eoccutiie in some 
»)f his liabit'<, for after bis decease £30,000 in bank notes w'ere discovered 
in a closet, and £10,000 in the sleeve of ah old coat, 

mahtin lutueu’s tankard. 

This interesting relic of the great Keformer is of ivoiy, very richly 
car\ ed, and mounted in silver gilt. There are six meaallioiis on its 
sui lai c, which consist , how’ever, of a repetition of tw'o subjects. The 
uppi r one represents the agony in tlio gai*deu, and the Saviour praying 
tliat tbo cup might pass from Him; the base represents the Lord’s 
Supper, the centre dish being the incarnation of the bread. This tan- 
kard, now ill the possession of Lord Loiidesborough, wms formerly in the 
colh ctioii of Elkiugtoii of Birmingham, wdio had some copies of it 
ir.ade. On Iho lid, in old characters, is the following iuscription — 
“ c. H. L., HDXXiiii.” This drinking vessel, which, independent of its 
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artistio merit, was no doubt higblj valued as a mere househdd posses* 
sion, bidngs to mind many reoolleotions of the life of him who raised 
himself from a very lowly position to one of great power and useMness. 

Martiir Luther, who was the son of John Letter or Lauther (which 
name our Beformer afterwards changed to Luther) and Margaret lin- 



denen, was born in thc-littlo town of Islcl^rn, in Saxony, on Novem- 
ber 10th, 1483 llis father was a miner. Luther died in 15*10, and 
princes, earls, nobles, and students without number, attended tho fune- 
ral of miner’s son in the church of Islebctu. On this occosioni 
Melancthon delivered the funeral oration. 
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HOT CEOSS BUNS. 

How strange tlio following reads from an old journal ! and how odd the 
state of things to give rise to such an intimation ! 

1793. 

Wednesday^ 27th March 

nOYAL BVN HOUSE, CHELSEA, GOOD FBIDAY. 

No Cross Buns* 

Mrs. Hand respectfully iaforms her friends, and the public, that in 
consequence of the great concourse of people which assembled before 
her house at a very early hour, on the morning of Good Friday; by 
which her neighbours (with whom she has always lived in.friend£diip and 
repute,) have been much alarmed and annoyed; it having also been 
intimated, that to onoourogcorcountenancc a tumultuous assembly at this 
particular period, might be attended with consequences more serious 
tlian liave hitherto been apprehended ; desirous, therefore, of testif^dng 
her regard and obedience to those laws by which she is happ^Qy protected, 
she is determined, though much to her loss, not to sell Vross Buns on 
that day, to any person whatever ; but Chelsea Buns as usual, 

Mrs. Hand would bo wanting in gratitude to a generous public, w'ho, 
for more than fifty years past, have so warmly patronhsed and encouraged 
lier shop, to omit so favourable an opportunity of offering her sincere 
noknowledgracnts for their favours ; at the same time, to assure them 
she will, to the utmost of her power, endeavour to merit a continuance 
of them. 

LOCUSTS. 

The locusts are remarkable for the lucrogl 5 T)hic that they bear upon 
the forehead. Their colour is green throughout the whole body, except- 
ing a little yellow rim that surrounds their head, and which is lost at 
the eyes. This insect has two uppor wdngs, pretty solid. They are green, 
like the rest of the body, except that the|;e is in each a little white spot. 
The locust keeps them extended like great sails of a ship going before 
the wind. It has besides two other wings underneath the former, and 
which resemble a light transparent stuff pretty much like a cobweb, and 
which it makes use of in the manner of smack sails, that are along a 
vessel. But when the locust reposes herself, slic does like a vessel that 
lies at anchor ; for she keeps the second sails furled under the others. 

QVEEX ELTZABKrn’s LAWS. 

The following extract from a very old book is truly curious : — 

“ (lueene Elizabeth, in the xiiii and xviii ycrcs of hir gracious rajmo, 
two Actes were made for ydle vagrantc and maistcrlcsso persons, that 
vsed to loytor, and would not workc, should for the lirst offence haue a 
hole burned through the gristle of one of his cares of an ynch compasso. 
And for the second offence committed therein, to be hanged. If tlicse 
and suchlykolnwcs wore executed iustlj'c, treulye, and sevorelye (as they 
ought to be,) without any respect of persons, favour, or friendsnippe, this 
dung and mth of ydlcncsso wouldo easily be rciected and cast onto of 
thys Commonwealth, there wouldo not bo so many loytering ydle per- 
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sons, so many lliiffians, Blasphoniera, Swingc^Buclcolors, so many 
.1 )riLnkiu*ds, lossepottcs, Dauuecrs, lydlors, and Minstrels, J)ioe- 
playcTs, and Majdvors, Fencers, Theeves, Fntei’liule-playcrs, 
pursos, Oosiners, i\raisterlesso Seruantos, Juo*j»lers, Eoft’cs, sUirdyc 
ilo^gars, coniitcrfaito Ej^yptians, &c., as tliere arc, nor yet so inaiiye 
riagues to boo amongst vs as there are, if those Dunghilles and lilt he in 
Common weales wove remooued, lookt'd into, and oleano caste onto, by 
the industrie, paync, and trauell of those that are sette in authoritie, 
and haue goncrninoiit .” — A Treatise mjainst Dicing^ JDauncing^ Vainc 
plages or Enterhuh, Black letter ; 710 date, 

THE IXYEXXIOX OF TYPES. 

The honour of the invention of movable types has been disputed by 
two cities, Haarlem and ]\[cntz. The claims of llaarlom rest chicily 
upon a statement of Iladrion Junius, who gave it upon the testimunv of 
Cornelius, alleged to be a servant of Lawrence Coster, for whom the in- 
vention is claimed. The claims of Moiitz, which appoar to be more con- 
clusive, are in favour of reter Scha‘fl\T, the assistant and s<»n-in-law of 
John Faust, better known as Dr. Faust us. The iirst edition of the 
Specitlum humanee snlrationis was printed by Coster at Haarlem, about 
the year 1440, and is one of the earliest productions of the press of which 
the printer is known. The celebrati d Bible, commonly known as the 
Mciitz Bible, without date, is the lirst important specimen of printing 
with moveable metal tyiies. This w'as executed ])y Gutenlxu’g and Faust, 
or Fust, as it is sometimes spelt, between the years 14d(.) and 14o5. 
The secret of the method then becoming known, i)ressos wxrc speedily 
established in all parts of Euiope, so that before the year 1600 thei’o 
were printing-olfices in upw'ards of 220 diiferent places in Austria, 
Bavana, Bohemia, Calabria, theCrenione.se, Denmark, England, Flanders, 
France, Franconia, Frioul, Geneva, G<ruoa, (Jennany, Holland, JIungarj', 
Italy, Lombardy, Mecklenburg, Moravia, Naples, the l*alatinate, Pied- 
mont, Poland, Portugal, Rome, Sardinia, Upper and Lower Saxony, 
Sicily, Silesia, Spain, Suabia, Switzi-^rland, Thessalonica, Turkey, Tuscany, 
the Tyrol, Venice, VTrona, Westphalia, Wurtemberg, Ac. 

This vast and rapid extension of the art, combined w’ith the skill 
which the earlier printers displayed in it, seems to be totally incompatible 
with the date assigned to the invention, and it is more than probable, 
that the art having been long practised in private under continued at- 
tempts at secrecy, it at length broke into publicity after it had already 
attained a consiaemblo degree of pc rfection. 

THE PEOTEXTS ANOnxrS. 

It has been satisfactorily proved that the polypus cannot sec its prey, 
but is only aware of its presence by the actual agitation of the water; 
from its remaining altogether passive w'hcn a thin piece of glass i.s in- 
terposed between them. There aro many Monads, wdiicli, without pos- 
sessing any truce of an eye, are yet susceptible of light. An equally 
extoordinary phenomenon presents itself tho Proteus anguinus, 
This singular animal is found in the subterranean lakes of tho inter- 
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minable stalactital caverns in the limestone range of the Carniolan 
Alfs, ’where the autlior saw it. In appearance it is between a fish and 
a lizard ; it is of a ilcsh-oolour, and its respiratory organs, which are 
connected with lungs, so as to enable it to breathe above or below the 
water, form a rod crest round the throat, like a cock’s comb. It lias no 
eyes, but small points in tho place of them, and light is so obnoxious to 
it, that it uses every effort to cxelude it, by thrusting its head under 
stones. It is reported also to exist iu Sicily, but is known nowhere else. 

IrtJMPER. 

Tho jolly toper is so fond of the thing we coll a hmnper^ that ho 
troubles not himself about tlic name, and so long os the liquor is but 
line and clear, cares not a farthing in how deep an obscurity the ety- 
mology is involved. The sober antiquaiiau, on the contrary, being 
prone 1o ( tymology, contemplates the sparkling contents of a lull glass 
witli mueJi less deliglit than be does the meaning, the occasion, and the 
original of the name. Tho common opinion is, that 
Ibo bumper took its name from the grace-cup ; our 
Jiomau Catholic ancestors, say they, after their 
im als, always drinking tho Pope’s health in this 
form, an bon Pare, But there arc great objections 
to tills ; the Poi^c was not the Ion Pere, but the 
tSuiuf. Pere ; amoiigfit Jho elder inliabitauts of this 
kingdom, tho attribute of sanctity Ixdng in a man- 
ner appropriated to the Pope of llome, and his see. 

Again, the graec-cun, which 'went round of course, 
afier every repast, <lid not im])ly anything extraor- 
dinary, or a full glass. Drinkmg-glasscs 'were not 
iu use at the time hero supposed, for the grace-cup 
was a largo vessel, proportioned* to the number of 
the society, which went round the tablc^ the guests 
drinldug out of one cup, one after another. 

COFFEE, 

From a number of the “ Public Advertiser of May 19 to May 26, 
1657, we have * In Bartholomcw-lane, ou tho back side of tho Old 
Exclmnge, the drink called CoWee is advertised as to be sold in the 
morning^ and at three of the dock iu tho afternoon, 

QUAINT RECEIPTS, 

The following Receipts are taken from a work entitled, “ New 
Curiosities in Art and Nature^ or a Collection of the most valuable 
Secrets in all Arts and Sciences, Composed and Expriinoutodby Sicur 
TiCracr)', Apothecary to tho French King. London: John King, Little 
Brilaiii. 1711.*’ 

To make, one Wake or Sleep, — You must cut off dexterously the head 
of a toad alive, and at once, and let it dry, iu observing that one eye bo 
shut, and tlie other open ; that which is found open makes one woke^ 
and that shut causes sleep, by carrying it about one. 
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Preservative agaimi the Plague , — Take three or four great toads, 
seven or eight spiders, and as manj scorpions, put them into a pot well 

a ’d, ana let them lye some time; then add virgin-wax, make a 
fire till all become a liquor, then mingle them all with a spatula, 
and make an ointment, and put it into a silver box ivell stopp’d, the 
which carry about you, being well assured that while you cany it about 
you, you will never be infected with the plague. 

We give the above as indicating the delusions which prevailed wth 
mpect to certain nostrums as late as the year 1711. 

EXECUTION OP OOVEBNOR WALL IN 1802. 

As the following account, by a gentleman who witnessed the scene, 
avoids all disgusting details, we give it as containing a description of 
some of the circumstances whicn attended the execution, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, of a criminal of the higher class. The 
wretched man was hung for murder and barbarity : his victims were the 
men he had imder his ^arge as Governor of the Island of Goree : — 

As we crossed the Press-yard, a cock crew ; and the solitary clanking 
of a restless chain was dreadfully horrible. 

“ Tlxe prisoner entered. Ho was death’s counterfeit, tall, shrivelled, and 
pale ; and his soul shot so piercingly thn)ugh the port-holes of his head 
that the first glance of him nearly petrified mc^. 1 said in my heart, 
nutting my pencil in my jacket, God forbid that I should disturb thy 
last moments ! His hands were clasped, and he was truly penitent. 
After the yeoman had requested him to stand up, ‘he pinioned him,’ as 
the Newgate phrase is, and tied the cord with so littlo feeling that tho 
governor, w'ho had not given the Avretch the accustomed fee, observed ‘ You 
have tied me very tight uix)n which Dr. Ford, the chaplain, ordered 
him to slacken the cord, which he did, but not withoxit muttering, 
‘ Thank you, sir,’ said the govenjor to the doctor : ‘ it is of little moment.’ 
He then observed to the attendant, who had brought in an immense iron 
shovel-full of coals to throw on the fire, ‘ Ay, in one hour that will be a 
blazing fire,’ then turning to the doctor, questioned him : ‘ Do tell me, 
sir ; I am informed I shall go down with great force ; is it so ?’ After 
the constniction and action of the machine had been explained, the 
doctor questioned the governor as to what kind of men ho had at Gorcc : 
— ‘Sir,^ he answered, ‘they sent me the very riff-raff.’ The poor 
soul then joined the doctor in prayer ; and never did I witness more 
contrition at any condemned sermon than he then evinced. 

“The sheriff arrived, attended by his officers, to receive the prisoner 
from the keeper. A new hat was then partly flattened on his head, for 
owing to its being too small in the crown, it stood many inches too high 
hebind. As avc were crossing the Press Yard, the dreadful execrations 
of some of tho felons so shook his frame that ho observed, tlie clock hod 
.struck ; and quickening his pace, he soon arrived at tho room where tho 
shenff was to give a receipt for his body, according to tho usual custom. 
Owing, however, to some informality in the wording of this receipt, ho 
was not brought out as soon as the multitude expected ; and it was this 
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delay which occasioned a partial exultation from those who betted as to 
a reprieve, and not from any pleasure in seeing him executed. 

“ After the execution, as soon as I was i>crmilt('(l to leave the prison, I 
found the Yeoman selling the rope with which the malefactor had been 
suspended, at a shilling an inch ; and no sooner had I entered Newgate- 
street, than a lath of a fellow, passed threescore years and ten, who had 
just arrived from the imrlioua ot Black Boy Alley, woe-begone as liomco'a 
apothecary, exclaimed, ‘ Hero is the identical rope at sixpence an inch,* ’* 

STAGE-COACH IX 1760, 

AyscougKs Nottinyhmn Courant of this date, contained the following 
advertisement : — ^Tho Hying macjhines on steel springs 5ot off from the 
Swan with Two Necks Inn, Lad-lane, London, and from the Angel Inn 
in Sheffield, every ilonday and Thursday mf)rning at live o’clocjk, and 
lies the lirst night from l.oudon at the Angel Inn in Northampton, the 
second at the Blackmoor’s Head Inn, Nottingham, and the third at 
Sheffield. Each passenger to nay 1/. 17s., and to be allowed fourteen 
imunds of luggage. Performea (if God permit) by John Ilauforth and 
Samuel Glanville, 

BLIND WORKMAN. 

A young man, in Greenock, of the name of Kid, who was blind 
from Ilia infancy, finislu'd the model of a sixty-four gun ship, 
of about live feet keel, planked from the keel, with caniagesfor the guns, 
and every nceessar}'^ material and apparelling of a ship of that rate, with- 
out any assistance whatever, or other instrument Aan a small knife and 
hammer. 

SPORTS OF THE LOWER CLASSES IN 1749. 

The following handbill is curious, on account of the light it sheds on 
what was considered attractive to tiie million a hundred vears ago : — 
According to Law, September 22, L749, On Wednesday next, the 
27tli inst., will be run for by Asses (! !j in Toth ill Fields^ a purse of 
gold, not exceeding the value of Fiftv rounds. The lirst will be entitled 
to the gold ; the second to two pais ; the third to thirteen [loiiee lialf- 
penny ; the last to a halter lit for the neck of any ass in Europe. Each 
uss must be subject to the following articles : — 

‘‘ No person will be allowed to run but Taylors and Chimney-sweepers-, 
the former to liavo a cabbage-leaf lixed in liis hat, the latter a plumage 
of white feathers ; the one to use nothing but his yard-wand, and tlio 
other a brush. 

“ No jockey-tricks will be allowed upon any consideration. 

“No one to strike an ass but the rider, lest he thereby cause a retro- 
grade motion, under a penalty of being duekt'd throe limes in the river. 

“ No OSS wdll be allowed to start above tliirty years oltl, or under ton 
months, nor any that has won above the value of lifty pomida. 

“ No ass to run that has been six months in training, particularly 
above stairs, lest the same accident happen to it that did to one nigh a 
town ten miles from London, and that for reasons well known to that 
place. 
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“Each OSS to pay sixpence entrance, three farthinffs cf which 
arc to bo given to tlie old clerk of the race, for his due care and 
atteuduucc. 

“ Every ass to carry weight for inches, if thought proper.*' 

Then follow a variety of sports, with “ an ordinary of proper victmis, 
particularly for tlie ihlers, if desired.*’ 

“ ladSf run/ there's rare sjyort in 'lothill Fichh /'' 

STITE COACH AT THE rilOUOGATION OF l'ATiLIA3rENT IX 170C. 

Never was a greater assemblage of persons collected togethtr than on 
this occasion : in the rurk and in Parliauieiit-streot there were at least 1*0,000 
people. By the repair of the state coach, whieli lias undergone several 
material alterations since the damage it received at the opening of tJio 
last session, the king is now secluded from the sight. Jlithorto, the 
upper pannels of it had iilwa 5 ’s been of glass, that the multitude coitld 
bOJ the king in all directions, tliroiigli the front, through the sides, as 
well as through the windows in the doors: it has been newly gVazed, 
and the whole of the carriage is lined with sheet copper, musket proof; 
between the crimson lining of the carriage is a wadding of lino wool, 
coated with buifalo skin, the nature of w’hich is so close that no bullets 
can penetrate it. 

IIISTOBTCAL AXEOnOTK. 

On the dollars, stivers, &c., coined at the town*of Dordrecht in Holland, 
is the ligure of a mikmaid sitting under her cow, which figure is also ex- 
hibited in relievo on the water-gate of the ])]ace. The occasion was as 
follows : In the noble struggle of the United Provinces for their liboriies, 
the Spaniards detached a body of forces from the main army, w ith the 
■\iew of surprising Dordrecht. Certain milk-maids, belonging to :i ricli 
farmer in the 'V’iciuity of the town, perceived as they wtTc going to milk, 
some soldiers concealed under the Ifedgcs. Tlu^y had tlic presence of 
mind to pursue their occupatitin -without any symptoms of alarm. On 
their return home they informed their master of what they had seen, who 
gave information to the Burgomaster, and the sluices w'ere let loose, by 
w'hich great numbers of the Spaniards -were drow'iicd, and the oxpi ditiou 
defeated. Tlie States ordered the farmer a liandsomc revenuo for the loss 
lie sustained by the overflowing of Ids lands, rewarded tlie women, and 
perpetuated the event in the manner described. 

TOMU OF JOHN nUNl'AN. 

TlTio has not read the “ Pilgrim’s Projrress,** “ that wonderful book,” 
writes Mr. Macaulay, “ which, wliile it obtains admiration from the most 
fastidious critics, is loved by those wrho are too simple to admire it ?** 
We can remember our ow'n delight on reading, for the first time, the pre- 
cious volume. This w'as in tlio days of uur childhood, when wc w'cre 
dee ply imhuofl with the fairy loro which at that time was so plentifully 
fiuj»plied, and so eagerly devoured. 

John Bimvan was burie<l in Bimhill Fields bu^ng -ground, City-road; 
and the tablet on Ids tomb, which the engraving'* very correctly repre- 
sents is as follows ; — “ Mr. John Bunyan, author oi the * Pilgrim’s 




with tlio Dissenters. Here are buried Daniel Defoe ; Dr. Isaac Watts ; 
Joseph Ritsoii the antiquary ; Dr, Thomas Goodwin, the chaplain who at 
tended Cromwell’s death-bed ; George Fox, tho founder of the Quakers ; 
tho mother of John Wesley ; Lieut. -General Fleetwood, son-in-law of 
OUver Cromwell ; Thomas Stothard, R.A., and other eminent men. 


SPIDERS POND OP MUSIC. 


Spiders hoar with great acuteness, and it is affirmed that they are 

attr^d by music. Diqonval relates the instanoe of a spider which 
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nscd to i)laco itself on the ceiling of a room over the spot where 
a lady played the harp, and which followed her if sho removed to 
another part ; and ho also says tnat the celebrated violinist Derthome, 
when a boy, saw a spider habitually approach him as soon as ho began 
to play, and which eventually became so familiar that it would tix itself 
on his desk, and on his anu. Bcttina noticed the samo effect with a 
guitar, on a spider which accidentally crossed over it as sho was playing. 

BJREAKFASmG HUT IX 1745 . 

This quaint announcement, in a handbill of the time, shows how olieaply 
those who lived a century or so i)ast could enjoy subiuhan pleasures in 
men’ie Islington.: — 

“ This is to give notice to all Ladies and Gentlemen, at Spencer’s 
original Breakfastiiig-llut, between Sir Hugh Middleton’s Head and St. 
Jo^ Street Road, by the New River side, fronting Sadler’s AV'clls, may 
be had every moriiihg, except Sundays, lino tea, sugar, bread, butter, 
and milk, at fourpence per head ; cofico at threepence a dish. And in 
the afternoon, tea, sugar, and milk, at threepence per head, with good 
attendance. Coaches may come up to the farthest garden-door next to 
the bridge in St. John Street Road, near Sadler’s Wells back gate. — 
Note, Ladies, &e., are desired to take notice that there is another person 
set up in opposition to me, the next door, which is a brick-house, and 
bices the little gate by the Sir Hugh Middh ton’s, and therefore mistaken 
for mine; but mine is the Uitlc hoarded jf?/rtcc'by the river side, and my 
backdoor faces tbo samo as usual ; for 

I fim lint doacl, 1 uin not gone, No passage to my lint I have, 

Nor Ihiuors dn I sell ; Tiie river runs In fore ; 

But, as at Uri-t, 1 .-<1111 go on, Therefore your earo 1 l.uiiibly crave, 

Ladies, to use you well. Pray don’t mistake my door. 

“ Yours to servo, S. SruxcKR.” 

SrOXT.\XEO us COM B USTIOX. 

/ In Leroux’s Journal dc Medicine, is an account of a very fat woman, 
Hwonty-eight years of age, who was found on fire in her chamber, where 
nothing else was burning. The neighbours heard a noise of something 
like fndng, and when the body was removed it left a layer of black 
grease.* The doctor conceives that the combustion began in the internal 
parts, and that the clothes were burnt secondaril3\ 

MOTItEU MAPP THi: BOXE-SETTEK, 

She was the daughter of a man named AVallis, a bone-setter at Ilin- 
don, in Wiltshire, and sister to the culcbratod “ Polly Pcachem,” who 
married the Duke of Bolton. Upon some famihf quarrel, SnUy Wallis 
left her professional parent, and wandered up and down the country in a 
miserable manner, calling herself “ Craxy Sally,” and pursuing, in her 
perambulations, a course that fairly justified the title. Arriving at last at 
Epsom, she succeeded in humbugging the worthy bumkins of that place, 
so decidedly, that a subscription was set on foot to keep her among them ; 
but her fame extending to the metropolis, the diiyics of London, a nu- 
merous class then as well as now, thought it no trouble to go ten miles to 
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SCO ilic conjuror, till at length, sho was ])lcascd to 'oless the ai&icted of 
London witli her presence, and once a week drove to the Grecian Colfee- 
houso, in a coach and six with out-riders ! and all the appearance of 
nobility. It was in one of these journeys, passing through Ivent-street, 
ia the Borough, that being taken for a certain woman of quality from 
the iOlcctorate in Germany, a great mob followed and bestowed on her 
many bitter reproaches, till Madame, perceiving some mistake, looked out 
of the window, and accosted them in this gentle manner, “ Confound 
you, do’nt you know mo? I am Mrs. Mapp, the hone-setter upon 
which, they instantly changed their revilings into loud huzzas. 

TWO CDHTIFICATES of GUETNA-OJiEKN MARRIAGES AT DH-yERENT PATES. 

This is to sartfay all persons that my be consernid, that A B from 
the parish of C in the County of D and E F from the parish of G and in 
the county of H and both comes before me and declayred themseless both 
t'l be single persons, and now mayried by the form of the Xirk of Scot- 
land, and agrcible to the Church of England, and gmne ondi’c my hand, 
this 18^'* day of March 1793.” 

“ Kingdom of Scotland 
“ County of Dumfries 
Parish of Gretna 

“ Those are to certify, to all whom it may concern, that John N 

from the parish of Chaiham in the County of Kent, and Rosa H 

from the Parish of St. Maries in the County of Nottingham, being both hero 
now present and having declared to me that they are single persons, but 
liavc uow bc(Ti married conformable to the Laws of the Church of Eng- 
land, and agreeable to the Kirk of Scotland, As witness our hands at 
Springlield this day of October 1822, 

“ Witness Witness me. 

June Ifae David Lang. 

John Ainslic.^ John N . . . . 

llosall....” 

THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 

The women hero arc generally more handsome than in other places, 
sufHciently endowed with natural beauties, without the addition of 
adulterate sophistications, lu an absolute woman, say the Italians, arc 
required the parts of a Dutch Avoman, from the girdle downwards ; of a 
French woman, from the girdle to the shoulders : over \vhich must bo 
placed an English face. As their beauties, so also their prerogatives arc 
greater than any nation ; neither so servilely submissive as the French, 
nor so jealously guarded as the Italians ; but keeping so true a decorum, 
that as England is termed the Pergatorie of Servants, and the Hell of 
Ilorscs, so is it acknowledged the Paradise of Women, And it is a 
common by- word amongst the Italians, that if there were a bridge huiU 
across the narrow seas^ all the women in Europe would run into England, 
For hero they have the upper liand in the streets, the upper place at 
the table, the thirds of their husband’s estates, and their equal share of 
all lands ; privileges with which other women ore not acquaint^* They 
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were in high este^ in former times amongst foreign nations, for the mo- 
destie and gravitie of their conversation ; but of late so much addicted to 
the light garb of the French, that they have lost much of their ancient 
honour and re^tation amongst knowing and more sober men of foreign 
countries who before admired them . — Peter Ilet/Utis Coemographie^ 1602. 


PMCES Fon SEATS AT CORONATIONS. 

On consulting Stowe, Speed, and other antiquaries, it appears that Iho 
price of a good place at the coronation of William the Contiueror was a 
olank : and probably tho same at that of his son William Kufus. At that 
of Hen^ I. it was a crocard^ and at King Sti^hen’s and Henry the 
Second At King Richard’s and King John’s, it was a/uskfn ; 

and rose at Henry the Third’s xo a dodkin. fn the reign of KdVard 1. 
the coins began to be more intelligible ; and we lind that for seeing his 
coronation a Q was given, or the half of aJWlinfft or farthing, wliioh was, 
as now, the fourth part of a sterling, or penny. At the coronation ot’ 
Edward II. it wjis a farthing; and at that of I'dward III, a halfpenny, 
which was very generally given. In the leign of Richaixl Jf, it was’ a 
penny, and continued the same at that of Henry IV'. Rut at that (*f 
Henry V. it was two pennies, or half of a grossnsy W groat ; and the same 
at that of Henry XL and of Edward IV’'. ; nor do we lind it raised at tin? 
coronation of Richaid III. or tliat of Hejiry VII. 

At that of Henry V'lII. it was tho whole ifrossitSy or groat, nor was 
tlio price altered at those of Edwanl VI. and fiifton Mary ; Init at (luern 
s it was a teston, tester, or sixpence. At those of Janus I. 
and Charles I. a shilling was given; which sum was advanced to half 
a^cro^ at the coronations of Charles and James 11. At King VVilliaiu's 
and Queen Anne’s, it was a crown ; and at George tho First s the sliow 
was seen by many at tho same price. 

At the coronation of George 11. some gave half a guinea ; hut at tliat 
ot Crcorge III, and Queen Charlotte, anno 1761, ciii'iosity seems to Inive 
risen to an amazing heiglit. On this occasion tho price given for .single 
seats were almost incredible ; in some houses ten ginneas, and in ordinary 
houses five guineas. Groat and universal anxiety prevailed to sre this 
grond spectacle, from the retlection how improbablo it was that lUvany 
who were there could ever have an opportunity of witnessing the like 
ogam, A« an instance of this extreme anxiety, it is confidently related, 
that a pntleman was prevailed on to take a room for his lady, at tho 
]»iieo 01 one mmdred and forty guineas ; but tho appointraout of the- 
soIemniW of the roronation falbng unluckily at the exact lime when she 
expected to be dehvered, she actually further prevailed on her liushand 
lo let a skilful man-midwife, nurse, &c., attend lirr, and to hire another 
rofun lest the hurry of the day should bring on lu r labour, when it 
uiight be impossible for her to bo removed without endangering Jkt life. 


ANCIENT IIOr.SE AT BLACK WALL — SAID TO BJ: THE RKSIDENCK OP 
SIR WALTER RALEIOIF. 

^ the enmTinn is interestbn &oin twocoyse.; first, 
Uiat It va. the hott«, m whi^ Sir Walter Iteleigh moked hi. lirrt pi^ 
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of tobacco k Biglond, and aecottdl/, that H ia on* of tfe* fev iMm> 
remaining of thoae nictoreaquc old booiea of tiw dafl of OoMB 9Mi> 
Tho house is built of atzongly framed timber, wbiob, in recent Hil 



W plastcrwt over; and tho carved heads that ornament llio iw.M« 
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At the present time a tavern has been built between this house and the 
^ver. Formerly, however, there was, no doubt, a trimmed j^ai’don and 
terrace towai*ds the Thames, from which the inhabitants may have watched 
the progress of Queen Elizabeth from the Tower to her palace at 
Greenwich. 

It is singular to notice the fashion of these old houses, arising from tlie 
value of sjiaee within w’allcd towns ; each door pmjccts over the other, so 
that the upper apai-tnionts have more room than the Iowtf. WJiilo, in an 
artistic point of view, wc cannot help regretting the disappearance of tlio 
venerable and quaint gables, for sanitary and other reasons wo must be 
Tontont mtli tlie change. 

AMUASSADoAs— WHY HELD BY THE A11M8 AT OTTOIfAN COURT. 

A derv ise addressed Bajozet, emperor of the Turks, H05, for alms, 
and w’hile the charitable Sultan searched for his money, the treachoious 
beggar wounded him with a dagger, and was instantly slain by Uio 
royal attendants. This incident is rendered memorable by its having 
occasioned the ungracious restraint under which even the ambassadors 
of Christian iiowers were subject to in former times W'bcn they received 
an audience from the Ottoman Em{)oror. 

They woi'c held by the arms bv two attendants, when they approached 
the throne, nor W'cro their arms Ioos<;4 till they hod quitted the presence. 

TRAVELLJKO Ilf 1760. 

The nobility and gontrjr were accustomed to make their long journeys 
in ponderous family-carriages, drawn by four horses. Those vehitdes 
\Vould be laden at thu top with an array of trunks and boxes, w hile 
pj^rhaps six or seven persons, with a lapdog, w'ould be stow'ed w illiin. 
The danger of famine on the road was averted by a travelling larder of 
baskets of various condiments ; the risk of thirst would bo provided 
against by bottles of usqiiebaugli, blaik cherry-brandy, ciunamon- winter, 
sack, port, or strong beer : ^uilo the convoy w’ould" be protected by a 
basket-hiited sword, an old blunderbuss, aud a bag of bullets and a great 
horn of guupowder, 

111 the old catliodral |rai a tower of stoaa, in from A.C ground 

260 feet, on which was a spire of wood, eovered with lead, 274 feet higli, 
In the tower was a nelebr^ted peal of bolls ; and somewhat ulm o ilm 
b^ne-w'ork was a ** faire diaL’’ ftom which there was ofcUt taken in tlui 
eighteenth year of ^ward lU# that Iho rich chasing and gilding should 
be always l^t in good pfeseryatloo, On this dial was the figure of an 
angel iiointing to the hoori of boi^ day and night — device more ap- 
propriate than most of the in present use. From this lolly 

steeple, which forjnad sifch an important feature of old London, tim 
Ihimes rung merrily on saints* days and holidays ; and at times tlio 
choristers mounted up* aloft and cliaunted forth their orisons at dawm 
and sunset — a custom still observed at Durham Cathedral. Before the 
fire of London, the spire of St. Poul’a was more than once dcstroyol or 
damaged by fire and lightning. 
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On Candlemas Eve, 1444, al^uttwp o’clock in the afternoon, the light- 
ninfj fired the steeple. Tlio citizens came forth and succeeded in over- 
coming the fire ; it, however, broke forth again at niglit, and but little 
of tlio spire was saved. In the year 1561. in the month of June, there 
fell a prodigious quantity of rain, attended with thunder and lightning. 
St. Paul’s steeple was struck uitliin a yard of the top. At first, a litue 
lire appeared, resembling the light of a torch, and in eight minutes the 
weather-cook fell ; and the wind rising bign, the fire within an hour 
afterwards destroyed the steeple down to the very battlements, and then, 
in consequence of tlio mass of burning timber that fell from the spire, 
burnt so violently that the iron-work and the bells melted and fell upon 
the stairs in the church ; the cast and west roofs catching fire communi- 
cated with the north and south, and destroyed them all. Much damage 
was also done to other parts. 

The spire was again reared, and the damaged hells properly replaced. 
In addition to the be lls in the tower of old St. Paul’s there was a common 
h(‘ll, the property of the city, hung in a suitable building, closely ad- 
joining to the Cathcdi’al, wliich was rung that the inhabitants mi^t 
nssomhlc at wardmotes and other important occasions. Another nre 
damaged tlio ancient church, and then the great fire of 1666, swept 
steeples, hells, churches, gad all before it. 

THE nKPVOBl) HISSAI. 

In January, 1786, whoa tlic Ihdford Missal was on sale, with the rest 
of the Duchess of Portland’s collection, King George III. sent for his 
bookseller, and expressed his intention to become the purchaser. The 
bookseller vonturt?d to submit to his majesty, that the article in question^ 
os one highly curious, was likely to fetch a high price. ** How high f” 
exclaimed the king. “ Probably two hundred guineas,” replied the book- 
seller. “ Two hundred guineas fur a Missal I” exclaimed tho (ineon, 
w'ho was present, and lifted up her hands with astonishment. “Well, 
w'ell,” said liis lMy@<*ty, “ I’ll have it stilly but since the Queen thinks 
two hundred guineas so enormous a price for a UUsol, I'll m no further.” 
Tho biddings for the royal library did actually stop at that point ; and 
Mr. Edwards carried off the prize by adding three pounds moie. The 
same Missal was afterwards sold at* Mr. Edwards’s sale, in 1815, and 
purchased by the Duke of Marlborough, for £037 15s. 

FORMATION OF THK TOLC-^NO OF JORULLO. 

Tlie Mexican volcanoes of Orizaba, Poiiocatapctl, Jorullo, and Colima 
appear to ho connected with each other, being placed in tho direction 
of a line running transverse to the former, and passing cast and west from 
sea to sea. 

As was first observed by irinuholdt, these mounliiins are all dtuated 
between north latitude 18^ SiV and 12^ In an exact liue of directioii 
with the other volcanoes, and over the same transverse fissure, Jonillo 
■was suddenly elevated on the 29th of St'ptcmhcr, 1759. The circuin- 
Btancos attending the production of this volcano are so remarkable, that 
wc shall hero notice them in some detail. 
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An extensive plain, called the Malpays, was covered by rich fields of 
cotton, sugar-ewe, and indigo, irrigated by strewis, and bounded by 
basaltic mountains, the nearest active volcano being at tlio distance of 
eig^ity miles. This district, situated at an elevation of about 2600 feet 
above the level of the sea, was celebrated for its beauty and extreme fer- 
tility. In June, 1759, alarming subterranean sounds were heard, and 
these were accompanied by frequent earthquakes, which were succeodwl 
by others for several weeks, to the great consternation of the neighbouring 



inhabitants. In Soptomber tranquillity appoarnl to be ro-cstabliNlusl, 
when, in tlic night of the 28th, the subtorrancaii noise was again luarc), 
and part of the plain of Malpays, from three to fom* miles in diametcT, 
rose up like a mass of viscid Iluid, in shape of a bladder or ilnmo, to a 
height of nearly 1700 feel; tlaines issunfl forth, fragments of i-cd-liot 
stones wore tlirowu to profligious lieights, and, through a tliick cloud of 
ashes, illumined by volcanic tire, the softened MJrfa(;e of the earth was 
seen to swell up like an agitated sea.* A huge cone, above 500 feet high, 
with five smaller conical mounds, suddenly ap^K-ared, and thousands of 
lesser cones (called by the natives hornitosy or o\ « ns,) issued fortli from 
the upraised plain. ’These consisted of clay iiilerniinglctl with decom- 
posed ba^t, each cone being a fximarolley or ga^ ous vent, from wliich 
issued thick vapoxu:. The central cone of Jorullo is still burning, and ou 



CiaiKK OF Vl^^UVlL'S IX 

The crater Strouiholi, wliich has bccu in activity since the most ancient 
nreseiils at present the same appearances as those which wore des- 
erihed by Spallanzani, in 1788 , It is constantly tilled w'ith lava in a 
state of fusion, Avhich alternately rises and falls iii the cavity. Having 
ascended to ten or twelve yards dcIow the suininit of the wolfs, this boil- 
iii^^ llnid is covered with liuj?c bubbles, which burst with noise, Icttuig 
enoriuous quantities of j^as oscaiKj from them, and projecting on all sides 
scoriaccous matter. A tier these explosions, it again subsides, but only 
to rise again and pro<lucc like cdccts — these alternations being rcjicated 
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le^arly at intervals of some minutes. In craters where the lava is less 
Huid th^ in that of StromboH, new cones are sometimes formed in the 
midst of the Crater, wWch iirst rise in the form of a dome, and tlicn burst 
out so as to form a small active volcano In the middle of tlie cniter of tho 
great one. This phenomenon is often presented within the crater of 
Vesuvius, and was more pai-ticularly witnessed in 1829. 

^ LOAF bUGAU. 

In 1553 a sugar-loaf was presented to Mr, Waldron, of Bovey Uouse, 
W'hich weighed. 7 lbs., at Is. Id. per lb. (Ts. 7d.) 

The late Lonl Hollo married the last of that braneh of tho Waldron 
family. The*liousc remains about ten miles west of Lyme. The sugar- 
loaf was charged at a high rate, considering the groatir value of iiiomy 
in Queen Clary’s reign. This article began to he liighly prized. Thu 
sugar-cane, wdiich had been grown from thej'oarlHS in Sicily, had 
been iinpoited into Madeira A.i). 1419. About the year 1503 (he art of 
refining sugar, before called ‘‘bhineli powdre,’\was discovered by a 
Vcuotiun; before wdiich the juice, when selected iiistt ud of honey for 
sweetening, was ustd as it came from the cane. Only twenty-.sevt ii 
Years from this date, in 1520, it was imported from Si. Lucar in Spain 
by Bristol merchants. Let not the present of tho Miivor of Lyme htj 
considered as a cheap article produced in abimdanco in the islands of the 
West Indies. The sugar-cane was not imnorted tliither into Barlmdoi-H 
from the Brazils till the year 1041. How surprising the result of 
official inquiries in the year 1853 into the consumption of sugar! It 
^ounted to 7,523,187 owts., or 80 lbs. each indiviaual of tho United 
iingdom* 

* SUSPENSION BBinOES AT FBEmoUKG. 

Theto aro two suspension bridges in Freybourg ; one rt markablo for its 
great lengthy the other for its extreme beruilv. Tho latter coftneets tho 
top of two mountains, switigfhg over a frightful gulf that makes one 
dizzy to look down into. Tlicre arc no buttresses or masonwfjrk in siglit 
at a little distance ; shafts arc sunk in the solid rock of the mountains, 
dopm which the wires that sustain it are dropjjcd. Tliore it stretclu s, a 
mere black line, nearly three hundred feet In the heavens, from summit 
to Biunmit. It looks like a spider s web flung across a chasm ; its delicato 
tracery showing clear and distinct against tho sky. While you arc 
looking at the fairy creation suspended in mid-heaven, almost ex]M.‘cting 
the next breeze will waft it away, you see a Ik ivy wagjfon driven on it ; 
you shrink back with horror at the ra^limss that could trust so frail a 
structure at that dizzy height ; but the air-lmng cobweb sustains tho 
pressure, and tlio vehicle passes in sab ty. Indeed, weight steadies it; 
while the wind, as it sweeps dow7i the gulf, makes it swing under you. 
The large susiKmsion bridge is sup|K»iicd on four cables of iron wire, each 
one comjjosed of one thousand and iifty-six Avin.-s. As (he Menai bridge 
of Wales is often said tube longer than this, I giAo the dimensions of both 
itflhnd thcni in Mr. Murray; — Freybourg; Icnith, nine hundri'd and 
five feet ; height, one hundred and seveuty-four feet ; breadth, twenty 
eight feet Menai: length, five hundred and eighty feet; height, one 
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huiidrdd and thirty feet ; breadth, tweiity-flvb feet# A epui of ni&e 
hundred and five feet, without any intermediate pier, scema impossible at 
first, and one needs the teatiniony of his own eyes before he can fully 
believe it. 

woxntiiiFtrt CLOCK. 

Towards the end of the last century, a clock was construcUd by a 
Genevan meclianio named Dro;?, capable of performing a variety of sur- 
l)rising movements, which were eflcctod by the figures of a negro, a 
h]i(?[)hord, and n dog. Wlion the clot k struck, the shepherd played six 
tunes on his llute, and the dog approuilied and fa\raod upon him* This 
clock ivas exhibited to the King of Spain, who was higlily, delighted with 
the ingenuity of the artist. The king, at tho re<^uest of Droz, took an 
a[)plc from the shepherd’s basket, when the dog started up and barked 
Fo loud that Iho king’s dog, which was in the same room, began to hark 
also. We aro moreuver informed that the negro, on being asked what 
hour it was, answered the question in French, so that he could be under- 
stood by those present. 

MAKDIIIN TUB SMCCOLKU, 1757. 

Maudlin was the son of a peasant in Dauphiny who dealt in cattle. 
His first omployraent was buying and selling horses, by which he sub- 
sisted several years, Huf having on some occasion committed a murder, 
he was oblige<I to fiv' from justice, and in his absence was condemned by 
the Parliaineut of Grenoble to bo broken on tlie wheel. Being now a 
fugitive, and destitute of emplov'mcnt, he learne d to counterfeit money, 
and by this fniud made considerable gtiin, till, being discovered, the 
ofiicers of the Mint at I.vous issued a warrant for apprehending him, ami 
ho was again obliged to quit the country. While he was wandiiiiig 
about from place to place, and hiding himself in caves and woods, ho hc- 
earae acquainted witli a gang of «mufrglers, and associating with tliem 
was, after some time, made their captain.* As this gang was very nume- 
rous, he was h’ss cautious of being seen, and having at length lost his 
sense of fear by habitual danger, he frequently entered towns and cities, 
raised coutiibiilioiis on the king’s olfietTs by fi)roe, and spread the same 
terror among others that others had brought upon him. But in propor- 
tion as he became more formidable lie was, in fact, less secure ; for the 
(iuvernment found it necessary to detach after him stieli a force as ho 
could not resist, and tho Farmcrs-Gencral offered 48,000 livros reward 
lor taking him. After many times attacking his party in a niniiiiig 
light, in which several were cut off, Maiidrin, with eight of Lis men, took 
sln lter in a castle on tho frontiers of Savoy. They were closciv pursued 
by several detachments, under the command of CVlonol do Slolicrc, who 
< iilomi the King of Sardinia’s territory after him, without having first 
ol)t:iiucd leave. Moliere was immediately opjwsed by a great number of 
peasants: whether they were instigated* by Mandrill, or whether tlicy 
were jealous of their privilege, is not known ; but all his expostulations 
being fruitless, and being detennined not to relinquish his prey, for whom 
he hoped to rcceivo so considerable a revvanl, he forced his way against 
tKcm, killing twelve and wounding many others. Mandrin waited tho 
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issue of tins contest in liiscostlo, where ho was soon besieged by 150 men, 
who attacked the placo with great vigour. Mandrin and his partisans 
defended themselves like men who had nothing to fear in a battle equal 
to being taken alive ; and after several of thorn were killed, and the 
castle gates burst open, ther retreated, iigliting from chamber to chamber, 
and from story to story , till, reaching the garret, and being able to pro- 
ceed no further, they were at last overpowered by numbers, having killed 
twenty of their adversaiics, and spent all their ammunition. Mandrin, 
with those that survived of his little party, were carried prisoners to 
Yalencc in Dauphiny. • ♦ ♦ Mandrin was examined every day 
from the 13th of May to the 25th, in order to discover his aocomplioes. 
In the mean time several of his associates were put to the torture to dis- 
cover what they knew of him, and were afterwards broken on the wheel, 
that death mignt give a sanction to their testimony. 

Ho himself was subjected to torture, but without eliciting anything 
further than he Lad previously revealed. Throughout he steadfastly re- 
fused to betray his comrades, and conducted himself with much dignity 
and heroism. On the day of his execution lie received absolution from 
Father Gasnerini, a Jesuit, wdio had administered to him the consolations 
of religion during his confinement. 

Defore he was led out of the prison, his shoes and stockings were taken 
from him ; but, though barefooted, lie walked along with great firmness 
and a good grace. When he came to tlic cathedral to ])crform the amende 
honorahicy he asked forgiveness of the monks and priests for his want of 
resiiect to their order, and was then conducted to the scaffold, lie 
mounted with great composure, and addressed himself in a short and pa- 
thetic exhortation to the si>ectators, especially the young i>crsons of both 
sexes ; he then ^at down on the nave of the wiicel, and loosened the 
buttons of his shirt-sleeves himself. Then lie entreated pardon of the 
custom-house officers, whom he had so, often and so grossly injured ; and 
turning to the penitents who surroii ruled the scaffidd — witli his confessor 
and two other eminent persons *of his order — he earnestly rccomniciuled 
himself as the object of their prayer, and immediately delivered himself 
up to the executioner. He received eight blows on his arms and legs, 
and one on his stomach, and was intended to have been left to expire of 
the wounds ; but as the executioner was going down from the sctififuld, an 
order came to strangle him ; the bishop and all the considerable persons 
at Valence having interceded for this mitigation of his punishment. 
Mandrin was tw'cnty-nino years of age, about five feet five inches high, 
well made, had a long visage, blue eyes, and sandy chesnut hair ; he had 
something rough in his countenance, and a strong robust poH ; ho was 
perpetually smoking tobacco, with which he drank plentifully of any 
liquor that was at hand, and ate till tne last with a go^ appetite. 

SULLEN RECOVEPr FROM MADNESS. 

The following extraordinary account is taken from tho Oentlemafds 
Magazine of 1784: — “About six years einoe, a seafaring person was 
taken into tho Asylum for Maniacs at York; duriig the spaco of five 
years and six months ho never expressed any desire for sustenance, and 
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was fed in the manner of an infant* The servants undresfed him at 
nig^ht, and dressed him in the morning; he never spoke, and remained 
with his body bent all dajr, and was regarded bv ail about him as an 
animal nearly converted into a vegetable. About the middle of May, 
1783, he suddenly astonished the people round him ^ith saying, ‘ Good 
moiTow to you all.* He then thanked the servants for the care they had 
taken of him, and apjieared perfectly sane. A few days after, he wrote a 
letter to his wife, in which he expressed himself with great propriety. 
On the 28th of May following ho was allowed to leave the hospital, and 
ndurn to his family ; and has now the command of a ship in the Baltic 
trade, and is in full enjoyment of perfect health, both in mind and body. 
This very singular case is attested by Dr. HuntcT, F.R.S!, of York, in a 
letter to Dr. rcrcival, of Manchester, and by the servants now at the 
Asylum in Y’ork.** 

SUMMARY OP THE BIBLE. 

The following table is published, as containing accurate particular 
of the English version of tne Bible : — 

In the Old Titiament, In the New Testament. TutaL 

Jiooks, 39 Books, 27 Books, 66 

Chapters, 929 Chapters, 260 i'haj>tcr3, 1,189 

Vrrsps, 23,214 Verses, 7,9o9 Verses, 31,173 

Words, 692,493 Words, 181,263 Words, 773,746 

Letters, 2,728,100 I.cttcr8, 838,380 I.rttcrs 3,666,480 

The middle chapter a!ld the shortest in the Bible is the hundred and 
Beventeenlh Psalm ; the middle verso is the eighth of the hundred and 
eighteenth Psalm. The twenty-tirst verse of the seventh chapter ^of 
Ezra, in the English version, nos all the letters of the alphalx*! in it. 
The niuctoonth chapter of the second book of Kings and the thirty- 
seventh chapter of Isiiiah are alike. 

THE LEPROSY. — L^ARS. — LAZAR-IIOVSES. ^ 

That loathsome disorder, leprosy, was introduced into England in the 
reign of Henry I., and w'as suppostil to have been brought out of Egypt, 
or perhaps the* East, bv means of the crusaders. To add to the hoiror, 
it was contagious, which enhanced the cliarity of a provision for such 
miserables, who were not only naturally shunned, but even chased by 
royal edict, from the society of their fellow- creatures. 

Lepers, or Lazars, wtTo* sick i>crsons reniovc^l out of monasteries to 
cells or liospitals, always built out of cities ai.d towns. Their usual 
maintaincnce was, from* liberty allowed them to u\h)U every market- 
day, to the market, where with a dish, called a cfaji dish, they would beg 
com. 

Tlieir sickness and loathsome appearance giving great disgust, many 
withheld their charity, upon which account they were afterwards re- 
strained from begging at largo, but pemiitUKl to send the proctor of the 
hospital, who came with his box ono day in every month to the churches, 
and other religious liouscs, at time of service ; and there received the 
voluntary charity of the congregations. This custom is cmid to be the 
origin of the present practice of collecting briefs. 
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The leprosy was iaudi more common formerly, in this part of the 
globe, than at present. It is said, that there were in Europe fifteen 
thousand hospitms founded for them. Perhaps near half the hos])itttl3 
that were in England were built for lepers. , 

Le^rs were so numerous in the twelfth century, that by a decree of 
the Lateran Council under pope Alexander III., A.D. 1179, they wore 
empowered to erect churches for themselves, and to liavo their own ini- 
maters to officiate in them. This shows at once how intuctious and olfon- 
sire their distcmiier was. 

And on this account, “ In England whoro a man was a lo]‘or, and 
was dwelling a town, and would cnuic into the olmrehes, or among 
his neighbours when they woi*e assembled, lo trJk t(» them to their nmiov- 
ance or disturbance, a writ lay Do Lej)ro>o ai.i.)\ ( iido.’’ — What ibllows is 
remarkable. The writ is ioi‘*tlo‘-ol pers ‘‘ wlio apju nr to the sight ot‘ all 
men, they are lepers, hy tiioir voice and their s nvs, the putretaetiun of 
their flesli, and by the smell of 

And so late as tlie reign of Edward VI. multitudes of lepers seem to 
have been in England ; for in 1 Kdw. G. c. d. iji whicli directions are 
given for carrying the poor to tlie plaet's where they were born, A*c. we 
read the following clause : ** Proviih d always, that nil Itjfrous and jioor 
heiUred creatun\s may, at tlieir lilx rty, remain and c<mtimie in siu-h 
houses appointed fnr h pers, or bed-n‘d jVople, ;5«, tliev now hi* in.’’ 

11S4 to 1191. — The leprosy wa** at tliis p- ri and long after, a cruel 
epidemic in our country, t^js'^ddy hrouglit !)V tli'. orusutlers from the Holy 
Land, and spread h . to by liltliaml bud dh t. It was supposul to bo 
infectious, and was sbiimied as the plague; so that, had it not hoon for 
these pious iustitutions, multitudes must have ja rished under this loath- 
some disorder. * 

Among other wild fancies of the age, it was iTiiagiin d that the persons 
affiicted udlh leprosy, a discus** at that time I’.dward II.)v< rv 

common, probably from bad diet, had conspirtil ith the Jjaraoens to 
poison all springs and fountains ; and men hiing glad of any pn tenco 
to get rid of those who -were a burthen to them, n'..:',;,- of llio.sO unbapjiy 
ptymlc were burnt alive on the ehiim rical imputation.’ 

Ever}' one of the lazar-liouscs had a person, called a fore-yocr^ who 
used to beg daily for them. 

TIIK COXDOR IX PEIir. 

Dr. Pickering, of the United States Antarctic Expedition of 18:19, being 
in the \'icinity of the Andos, attempUMl ih- aseont of one of the summits"; 
hy noon he had reached a high idevation, and lo«»king up, he espied a huge 
condor soaring down the valley. lie stoppecl to observe the inujeHtio 
bird as it sailed slowly along. To his Mirpri‘^e it took a turn around 
him, then a second and a third, the last lime drawing jfo near that ho 
began to apprebeiid tliat it ineditat€*d aii attack. Ho d<’S‘'i ihcH ]iiiTi.‘t<‘lf 
as being m the worst possible condition for a fig lit, his slr»'ngth being 
exhausted by climbing, and his right hand havint^- been binud for some 
days from a hurt. Ihe nature of the ground, tt>o, was anything but 
favourable for defence j but there was nothing left but to prepare for u 
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fight, and vdth this intent he took a seat and drew his knife. At the 
instant, as if intimidated by tho sight of the weapon, the bhd whirled 
oft* in another direction. Dr. Pickering confessed*, however humiliating 
the acknowledgment, that he was at the time very well satisfied wiS 
the condor’s determination to let him alone. 


COST OF sin cunisTOPunn wnnn’s cnnagiiEs. 


Tho following is an account of what the undermentioned churches cost 
building, tho designs for which were furnished by Sir Christopher 
AVreu:— 


£ 8. a. 

St. Paul’s 730,752 2 3i 

Allhallows tho Great .. 5,041 9 9 

llread-Btreet . . 3,348 7 2 

Loinh:ir«l -street 8,058 16 6 

St. Alban’s, Wood-street 3,105 0 8 
St. Aniic aiiil Ajfnes.... 2,4-18 0 10 
St. iViidrew’.s, AVardrobe. 7*000 16 11 

. llolborii.... 9,000 0 0 

St. Antholin’s 5,085 6 lOJ 

St. Austin’s 3,145 3 10 

St. Benct, Grailebureh. . 3.583 9 51 

Paul’s AVharf.. 3,328 18 10 

Pink 4,129 16 10 

St. Bride’s ;i,130 5 11 

St. Bartholeinew’s 5.077 1 1 

riiH'«t Cliureli 11,778 9 0 

St. CieiiKMit, Kastciieap. . 4,305 3 41 

Danes 8,7S6 17 0| 

St. Dioiiis Itaek (’huieh 6.737 10 8 
St. I'Mimnnl tlie Kinj^ ., 5,207 11 0 
St. (leorge, Bottdph-lanc 4,509 4 10 
St. James, Garliek-hill. , 5,1157 12 IC^ 

AVesliuinstcr, . 8,500 0 0 

11,872 1 9 
2,822 17 1 
7,455 7 9 


St. Lawreiuv, Jewry, . . . 
St. Michael, Basiiighall 
Iloyal 


• £ 0. d. 

St. Michael, Queenhitbe 4,354 3 8 

Wo<Kl-strect. 2,554 2 11 

Crooked-lane 4,641 6 11 

— Comhill.,,, 4,686 5 11 

St. Martin, Ludguto ... . 5,378 18 8 
St. Matthew, Friday-str. 2,301 8 2 
St. Margaret Pat teiis .. 4,086 10 4 

Lothbury.. 5,340 8 1 

St. Alarv, Abchurch .... 4,922 2 4i 

1 Magdalen .... 4,291 12 9* 

Somerset .... 6,579 18 

at Hill 3,980 12 3 

Ahlermanbury. 5,237 3 6 

le Bow 8,071 18 1 

Ic Steeple .... 7,388 8 7} 

St. Magnus, Lend, bridge 9,679 19 10 
St. Mildred. Bread-street 3,705 13 61 

Poultry.... 4,654 9 *7! 

St. Kieholas Cole Abbej' 5,nP2 6 11 

St. Olav. Jewry 6.580 4 10 

St. Peter’ p, Ci/mhill. .. . 5,647 8 2 
St. Swil)iin,C;ini‘ii-?trect 4,6S7 4 6 
St. Stephen, Wallbrc^'k . 7.6V2 13 8 

* Coleiiiau-Btr, 4.020 16 6 

St.A\‘dast,FosU*r.lam*.. 1,853 15 0 


E.VRLY CLOCKS. 

The first clock which appeared in Europe, was probably that which 
Eginhard fthc secretary of Charlemagne), describes as sent to liis roval 
master by Abdalla, King of Persia. “ A horologe of brass, wonderfully 
construefed, for the course of the twelve hours, answered to the hour- 
glass, udth a.s many little brazen ball.s, which drop down on a sort of 
hells underneath, and sounded each other.’’ — Tlic Veiietiims had clocks 
in 872, and scut a S 2 >ccimeu of them that year to Constuntiuople. 


SINGULAR SPECIMEN OF ORTHOOIUPUY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTtHlY. " 

Tho following letter was written by tho Duchess of Norfolk to Crom- 
well, ICarl of Es.se»x. It exhibits a* curious iiistaiieo of tho monstrous 
anomalies of our orthogrujdiy in the infancy of our literature, when a 
spelling book was yet a precious thing : — 

My fl*ary gode'lord,— her 1 sand you iu tokjTi hoff tho neweyer, a 
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elasse hoff Sctyl set in Sellfer gyld, I pra yoii tak hit in wort. An 
ny wer habcl hot ^owlde be bater. I woll hit war wort a m crono.” 

Thus translated : — 

“ My very good lord, — Here I send you, in token of the new year, a 
glass of setyll set in silver gilt ; I pay you take it in worth. An I were 
able it should be better. 1 would it were wortli n tliuusand crowu.” 

DE.\Tn OF THE EABL OF KILDAUE. 

In 1513, died the most |K)wcrful baron and active soldier of his age, 
Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare. lie had been, during thirty years, at 
difieront times, chief governor of Ireland, and w'as too |H)ti'ut to be set 
aside, otherwise 'hft strong attachment to the house of York woulil pro- 
bably have been his ruin. The untameable sj)irit of the earl soinelimes 
involved him in trouble, from which he w'as extricated by a lucky blunt- 
ness ; as when once, 'when oharged before Henry VI II. with sotting iiiv 
to the cathedral of Cashel, “I own it,” said the earl, “but 1 never 
would have done it had I not believed that the arclibishop was in it.” 
The king laughed, and j)ardonLd the ludicrous culprit. I'he lUshop of 
Meath was his bitterest foe. He accused him to Henry of divers mis- 
deeds, and closed his accusation with Thus, iny liege, you sec that all 
Ireland cannot rule the earl.” ‘‘Then,” said the perver.se monarch, 
“ the earl shall rule all Ireland,” and instantly made him lord-deputy. 
The English loved the earl Iwcause he was bravo and generous, and 
because his good humour equalled his valour. Once, w'hen he was in a 
furious paTOXVsm, a domestic vdio knew his tcmjHT, whis|)ered in his 
ear, “ My lord, yonder fellow has betted mo a lino horse, that I dare not 
takfc a hair from your lordship’s board ; 1 pray, my lonl, win mo that 
wager.” The earl’s features rclaxc‘d, and he said to the |K*litioncr, 
•• Take the hair, then, but if thou exccedest thy demand, my list sliall 
meet thy head.” , 

THE niiiTAN^jiA TunuLAK itKio n:. 

Tliis is one of the most remarkable structures iu the world, the dtsigJi 
<»f the celebrated architect, Sir U. Stephenson. This bridge is on the 
line of the Chester and Holyhead Itaihvay, crossing the Menai Straits, 
w ithin sight of Telford’s Chain Su.s{K‘n?>ion llridge. It is made of cu^t 
iron of a tubular form, in the tube of which the railw'ay passes. Ftmr 
of these span the Strait, and arc supported by piles of masonry ; that on 
the Anglesea side is M3 feet (i inciies high, and fi*om the front to tlar 
end of the w ing walls is 173 feet. These wdng walls terminate in 
pc<lestals, on w'hich ro[>ose colossal lions of Egyptian cliaracter. The 
Anglesca jder is b et high, 55 feet w'ide, and 32 f* ot b»ng. In the 
middle of the Strait is tlic llritannia Itock, fpon wliich ih • britIgcMU rivos 
its name ; on this the Britannia pier is raised. It is equi-di stunt from 
the Anglesca and Carnarvon piers, being feet in the cb^ar from each, 
and sustains the four ends of the four long tubt s, which span the 
distance from shore to sliore. There are twi> pairs of short and two of long 
tubes, the lengths of tliese pairs being 250 feet nivl 470 respectively. 
The Egyptian lions arc 25 feet G inchc-a long, 12 <eet 6 inches high, 8 
feet wide, and weigh 80 tons. Two thousand cubic feet of stone were 
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required for each lion. The total quantity of stone in the bridge is 

1.400.000 cubio feet. The woijfht of malleable iron in the tubes is 

10.000 tons ; of cast iron, 1,400 tons. The whole length of the entire 
bridge, measuring from the extreme front of the wing walls, is 1,833 
feet, and its greatest elevation at Britannia pier, 240 feet above low- 








water-mark. Tho total cost of the structure b £001,805. This won- 
derful structure was begun April 13, 1846, and completed July 23, 1850; 
0 ];)encd for tralHo Oct. 21, 1850. 

daffey’s KtlXIR. 

In tho Postboy f Jon. 1, 1707-8, is tho following curious advertise* 
ment : — ** Doffey’s famous £lixir Salutis by Cathenno Doficy, daughter 
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of Mr. Tlioma 3 late rector of Redmile, in the valley o^^lvoir, 
who imparted it% Ms kinsman^ Mr. Anthony Dady, who publiSiira the 
same to the benefit of the community and hia own great advantage. Tho 
original receipt is now in mv possession, left to me by my father. My 
own brother, Mr. Daniel Daffy, apothecary in Nottingham, made tho 
Elixir from the said receipt, and sold it there during liis life. Those 
who know it, will believe what I declare ; and those who do not, 
may be convinced that 1 am no counterfeit, by the colour, taste, smell, 
ana operation of my Elixir. To bo had at the Uund and Pen, Maiden- 
Lane, Covent Garden.” 

JENinr’s WHIM. 

“This was a tea garden, situated, after passing over a wooden bridge 
on the leftj previous to entering the long avenue, the coach way to where 
Ranelagh once stood. This place was much frequented, fi*om its novelty, 
being an inducement to allure tho* curious, by its amusing deceptions, 
particularly on their first appearance there. Here was a large garden, in 
different parts of which were recesses ; and if treading on a spring, taking 
^ou by surprise, up started difierent figures, some ugly enough to frighten 
you — a harlequin, a Mother Shipton, or some terrific animal. In a large 
piece of water, facing the tea alcoves, largo fish or mermaids, were show- 
ing themselves above the surface. This queer spectacle wa.s first kept by 
a famous mechanist, who had been cmployoa at one of tho winter 
theatres, there being then two.” — Angelo’s Pic Ale or Table Talk^ j>. 100. 

Horace Walpole, more than once alludes to this place of cnt^^rtainment 
in his Letters ; and in 1755 a 4to. satirical tract appeared entitled 
Whim ; or a Sure Guide to the Nobility^ Gentry^ and other 
iminent Persons, in this Metropolis, 

ANECDOTE EEtATITE TO THE MASKED EXECUTTOXEE OF CUAHLES I. 

It is universally known, that, at the execution of Kinj^ Charles I., a 
man in a vizor performed tho ^office of cxcculioiitT. This circumstance 
has given rise to a variety of conjectures and accounts. In the (ientlo- 
man’s Magazine for November, 1767, and Januar}’', 1768, are nceoiiuts 
of one William Walker, who is said to be the executioner. In tho sanu* 
magazine for June, 1784, it is supposed to bo a lUebard llrandon, (ff 
whom a long account is copied from an Exeter newspaper. lint William 
Lilly, in his “ History of his Life and Times,” has the following remarl^ 
able passage : — “ Many have curiously imiuired who it was that cut off 
his [the king’s] head : I have no permission to speak of sut li things : only 
thus much I say, he that did it \% as valiant ana resolute a man as lives, 
and one of a competent fortune.” To clear up this passage, we shall 
present our readers with Lilly’s examination (as related T)y himself) 
before the fiwt parliament of Iving Charles II. in June, 1660, 

“ At my first appearance, many of the young members affronted mo 
highly, and demanded several scurrilous questions. Mr. Weston held a 
paper before his mouth | bade me answer nobfxly but Mr. rriiiii ; I 
oKyed his command, and sa\cfl myself much tisvilie thereby, and when 
Mr. Prinn put any difficult or doubtful quciy '.nto me, Mr. Weston 
prompted me with a fit question. At last, after almost one hour’s 
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tagging, 1 desired to bo fully heard 'what I could iKKfs to the person 
that cut Charles I.*8 head off. Liberty being giv^PSie to speak, I 
related what follows, viz. : — 

‘‘That tho next Sunday but ono after Charles I. was beheaded, 
Robert Spavin, Secretary to Lieutenant-General Cromwell at that time, 
invited himself to dine with mo, and brought Anthony PearKon, and 
several others, along with him to dinner. That their principal discourse 
idl dinner-time was only W'ho it was that beheaded the king ; one said it 
was the common hangman; another, Hugh Peters; pthers were also 
nominated ; but none concluded. Robert Spavin, so stfon os dinner was 
done, took me by the hand, and carri«.d me to tho south 'ijindow : saitli 
he, ‘ These are all mistaken ; they have not named the man th^t did the 
fact; it was Lieutenant-Colonel Joice. 1 was in the room whefl he fitted 
himself for the work, stood behind him when he did it ; when done, went 
in with him again. There is no man knows this but my master, viz., 
Cromwell, Commissary Ireton, and mj'self.* — ‘ Doth Mr. Rushworth 
know it 'r* saitli T. — ‘ No, ho doth not know it, saith Spavin. The same 
thing Spavin since has often related to me when wo were alone.'' 

wmrrrxG piiisonehs. 

Mr, Ellcsdon, Mayor of Lyme, in 1595, paid for — 

8, d. 

Four yards of canvas to make a coat to whip the rogues in . 3 0 

Making tho same . * 0 6 

Whipping of three of the ship boys for stealing of Mr. 

Hassard's salmon fish in the C(»l>b 1 ^ • 

(N.U. — Salmon was plentiful in tho west at this epoch.) 

Tho charge of fouriienco made for w'hipping a boy continued for many 
years tho same. Tho whipping of a woman who" was a stranger was 
little more costly ; but the inllictin?^ such a punishment upon a towns- 
woman was rcnlunerated at a higher rate, as may well be supposed, 
from a consideration of several circumstances. To take a violent, noisy 
w'oman from her chamber, fie madam to the tumbrel and w'hip her round 
the town, wOvS an undertaking that demanded assistance and protection 
to the otHciol or liircling that wielded the thong. In the Town Accompt 
Book aro found such entries as those which are given in illustration : — 

d» 

1625. For whipping William Wyntcr's boy • . . .04 

„ Agnes Abbott twice .... 2 4 

1644. Paid two soldiers to attend the whii)ping of a woman . 3 6 
Paid to whipping four women . . . . 4 0 

THE INIQUITIES OF TIIE SIAYE TEADB. 

Wo may form some idea of the temptations which tho trade in human 
beings held out, even to people who held an honourable position in the 
worm, from the fact tnat the captain of a frigate, witliin a few 
years before tho slave trade was abolished, was known to purchase 
slaves in the West India market, have them entered as able seamen, and 
compel tho artificers to teach them a trade; so that when the dup 
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returned each was sold at a high rate as a valuable piece of proi)crtv. 
The worst, however, has to be told. Upon sailing trora Portsinoutn, 
some of the best men were sent away upon duty in a ship^s boat, in 
order that they might be returned “ run,” by which they lost pay and 
clothes, but made room for the negroes lately kidnapped, who were 
entered, though they did no work for the ship, as able seamen I Wo 
have all heard of a naval officer who liad his pocket picked at a West- 
minster election, and who openly professed his vow, which he rigidly 
performed, of dogging every Londoner that joined his ship for this act. 
This, it is said, was no idle vow I 

DISCOVERT OP THE BODY OF CAOTTE THE GREAT. 

In June 1766, some workmen who were repairing Winchester Cathe- 
dral discovered a monument, wherein was contained tho body of King 
Canute. It was remarkably fresh, had a wreath round tho head, and 
several other ornaments of gold and silver bands. On his linger w'as a 
ring, in which was sot a largo and remarkably dno stone ; and in one of 
his hands a silver penny. Archteologia, vol. iii. The penny found in 
the hand is a singular instance of a continuance of the pagan custom of 
always pronding the dead with money to pay Charon. 

ir.P.’s AXD MAYORS PRIVATEERS. 

William Morfote, who represented Winchelsea in Parliament in 1428, 
was a privateer with a hundred men under him. He found it necessary 
to obtain tho king’s pardon in 1435, by the advice of Parliament, there 
Ix'ing a legal difficulty about bis having broken prison at Dover Castli'. 

* Two merchants of Snerbome in Dorsetshire were robbed of their cargo, 
worth £80, A.D..1322, bj Kohert de Battyle. This transaction did iiut 
lose him the good opinion of his townsmen, who chose him Mayor of 
Winchelsea a few years later. • 

ALGERIXf/iNVASIOX of niELAXD. 

Tlie Algerines landed in Ireland in 1627, killed 60 persons, and 
carried olf about 400 into slavery. One vessel captured by them was 
Avorth £260,000. Tliey made purchases of stores and provisions they 
Avaated in the western parts of Ireland W Baltimore, and in 1631 
carried off 100 captives from that town. They landed their poor cap^ 
tivi« at llochellc, and marched them in chains to Marseilles. Twenty- 
six children arc said to have been carried off* at one time from Corn Avail. 
In 1633, Lord Wentworth, appointed lord deputy of Ireland, named 
noted pirate vessels off the coast of Ireland and their captures. Persons 
in their wills used to leave sums of money for redeeming well-knoAvu 
captives fit>m bondage in Algiers and other places. 

WILLIAM JOY, THE EKOLISH SAMPSON. 

William Joy was a native of Kent, and bom May 2, 1675, at St Law- 
rence, a small village one mile from Kams^te, in the Isle of llianet. 
When very young, he distinguished himself amorif; his juvenile com- 
{Nmions and playmates, by his amazing superiorily m strength, over any 
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antagonist that dnro to come in competition with his power, whether in 
play or earnest. Wlicn about twenty-four ycais ot* ago, he first begw 
to exhibit in ])ublio his astonishing feats, in a disi»lay of personal prowess 
inferior to none but the Ifebrew champion recorded in holy writ. Among 



iiuiTiy other of lliis man's oxlraurdinarv perforniiuioes may be recorded ; — 
1. A strong horse, nrgod hy tlic whip to oseapo his powerful rein, is 
restrained and kept from escape solely by the check of liis pull, aided hy 
a strong rope, and this without any stay or support whatever. 2. Seated 
upon a stool, with his legs horizontally elevated, solely hy muscular 
power, he jumps clearly from his scat. 3 To prove wio agility and 
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QxibUity of liis joints, he places a glass of wine on the sole of his foot, 
j)d, in an erect poshire, without the least bending of his head or body, 
uses the glass to his mouth, and drinks the contents, turning liis foot 
dth both hands, to accommodate liis draught* 4. Aided by a atn)ng 
)ather girdle, or belt, and supporting himself by pressing liis arms on a 
uling, ho lifts fh)m the gi'ound a stone of tiie onurmous weight of 
,240 lbs. 5. A rope fastened to a wall, which had borne 3,o00 lbs. weight, 
rithout giving W’ay, is broke asunder by bis amazing strength. The 
elebrity of this man attracted the curiosity of King William 111., before 
rhom he exhibited at Kensington Palace ; likewise before licorge, Prince 
f Denmark, and his royal consort, the Princess, afterwards (liioen Anne, 
nd their son William, Duke of Gloucester, callecj^tlie Hope of England, 
ie also went through a regidar course of performances at the Duke’s 
heatre, in Dorset -gardens, Salisbiur-square, which w^as attended by the 
jrst nobility and gentry in the kingaom. 

PRICE OF SHF.LL-Fisn IN 1675. 

A bill for shell-lish enables ns to ascertain the prices paid in 
Charles II. ’s reign for those delicacies. Mr. Walter Tucker, mayor 
f Lyme, Dorset, paid for the judges, for — 

30 lobsters £l 10 0 

6 crabs 0 f) 0 

100 scallops • • . . .050 

300 oysters • . . . ..040 

50 oranges • . . . .020 

£2 7 0 

DISTRinUTlXa ITAXU-lUILS. 

The month of July 1736 aftbrded a singular popular explosion^ con- 
rived in the following strange manner : — A brown paper parcel, w hieh 
lad been placed unobserved npar the side-bar of llie Court of King’s- 
jeneb, Westminster-hall, blew up during tlie solemn proceedings of tho 
)oiirts^Q| 'Justice assembled, ana scatteretl a number of printed bills, 
j iff ki g notice, that on tho last day of Term jive A«-(s or Parliament 
Tould be public^ burnt in tho hau, betw'een tho hom*a of twelve and 
me, at the Royal Exchange, and at St. Margaret’s hill, which were tho 
4iii Act, the Smuggling Act, the Mortmain Aet, the Westminster Bridge 
ket, and the Act for borrowing 600,000/. on the Sinking fund. 

One of the bills was immediately carried to the Grand Jury then 

Ittmg, who found it an infamous Ubel, and recommended the offering 
if a reward to discover the author. 

BAKZ DES VACIIES, 

The ** Ranz des Yaches,” which is comnionly supposed to be a singlo 
lir, stands in Switzerland for a class of melodies, the literal meaning of 
;vhich is cow-rows. The Gd^man word is A'l/rei'Acn — rows of cow's. It 
lerives its origin from the manner the cows inarch hoin j along the Alpine 
'Miths at ^ mi l k i ng time. The shepherd goes befoie, keeping every 
4n:gglAr iu its place by tho tones of his horn, while tho whole herd wind 
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along in Indian file, ob^ent to the call. From its association it always 
creates home-sioknoss in a Swiss mountaineer, when he hears it in a 
foreign land. It is said, these melodies are prohibited in the Swiss 
regiments attached to the French army, because it produces so many 
desertions. One of the “ lianz dcs Vacnes ” brings back to his imagina- 
tion his Alpine cotlugc — the green pasturage — the bleating of his moun- 
tain goats — the voices of the milk-maids, and all the sweetness and in- 
nftccnco of a pastoral life ; till his heart turns with a sad yearning to the 
iiaunts of his childliood , and the spot of his early dreams and early happiness. 

The Swiss retain their old fondness for rille-shooting, and there is 
nnnually a grand ritio match at some of the large towns, made up of the 
best marksmen in all Switzerland. There are also yearly contests in 
wrestling, called Zteing Fe$t6^ the most distinguished wrestlers at which 
arc from Untorwaldon, Appenzel, and Berne. 

MOKSOOXS. 

These are periodical winds which blow over the Indian Ocean, be- 
tween Africa and Hindustan for nearly six months from the north-east, 
and during an equal period from the south-west. The region of the 
monsoons Bes a little to the north of the northern border of the trade- 
winds, and they blow with the greatest force and with most regularity 
between the eastern coast of Africa and Hindustan. When tlie sun is 
in the southoim homisp]^oro a north-cast wind, and when it is in tho 
northern hemisphere, a south-west wind blows over this sea. llio north- 
east monsoon blows from November to March. It extends one or two 
(logwes south of tho equator. It becomes regular near tho coasts of 
Africa sooner thfln in the middle of tho sea, ana near tho equator sooner 
than in tho vicinity of tho coasts of Arabia. This wind brings rain on 
tho eastern coasts of Africa. The south-west monsoon docs not extend 
south of the equator, but usually begins a riiort distance north of it. It 
blows from the latter end of April to the middle of October. Along the 
coast of Africa, it ap^rs at tnc end of March ; but along the coast of 
Malabar, not before tno middle of April ; it ceases, however, sooner in 
tho former than in tlie latter region. The rainy season on the west coast 
of Hindustan cr)mmcnccs with tho tirst approach of the south-west mon- 
soon. Tho monsoons prevail also on the scat between Australia and China. 

The efibet of tho struggle which precedes the chan^ in the direction 
of tho wind in this part of the world is thus described in “ Forbes’s 
Oriental ^fomoirs,” The author was encamped with the English troo]>s : 

“The shades of evening approached as w’o reached the ground, and 
just as the encampment was completed, the atmosphere grew suddenly 
dark, the heat became oppressive, and an unusual stillness presaged tlie 
immediate setting-in of the monsoon. The whole appearance of external 
nature resembled tltoso solemn preludes to oarthquoxes and hurricanes in 
the West Indies, from which the East in gener^ is providentially free. 
Wo were allow^ very Bttlo time for conjecture. lu a few minutes tho 
heavy clouds burst over us. 1 had witnessed seventeen monsoons in 
India, but this sunmssed them all in its awful appearance and dreadful 
effects. Encamped in a low situation on the bord^ of a lake fanned to 
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collect tlio surroxindinjj water, wo found ourselves in a few hours in a 
liquid plain ; tont-pins giving way in a loose soil — the touts fell down — 
and left the whole army exposed to tlio contending elements. It requires 
a lively imagination to conceive the situation of a hundred thousand 
human beings of every description, "with more than two hundred thousand 
elephants, camels, horses, and oxen, suddenly overwhelmed by this 
dreadful storm in a strange country, without any knowledge of higli or 
low ground, the wliolc being covered by an immense lake, and surroimded 



by thick darkness, which rendered it impossible for us to distinguish a 
single object except such as the vivid glare of the lightning occasionally 
displayea in horrible forms. No language can adequately describe the 
wreck of a largo encampment thus instantaneously destroyed, and 
covered with water, amid the cries of old men and helpless women, tcr« 
ri&edhy the pierci^ shrieks of their expiring children, unable to afford 
them relief. During this dreadful night more than two hundred persons 
and three thousand cattle perished miserably, aad the moming dawzi 
exMbited a shocking speotaole I ” 
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UNUSUAL LOCALITY FOR SAYTNQ PRAYERS. 

Francis Atkins was porter at the palace gate, at Salisbury, from the 
time of Bishop Burnet to the period of his death in 1701, at the age of 
104 years. It was his office every night to wind up the clock, which ho 
was capable of performing regularly till within a year of his decease, 
though on tlio summit of the palace. In ascending the lofty flight of 
stairs, he usually mode a holt at a particular place and said his evening 
prayers. He lived a regular and temnerato life, and took a great deal of 
exercise ; he walked well, and carried iiis frame upright and well balanced 
to the last. 

BILLY IN THE SALT BOX. 


I are generally well worth prescr\ing, they fami- 
tures and peculiarities of celebrated men, and they 

We regret that in 


Political caricatures i 
liarize us with the features j 
tell us what was the popular feeling of the day. 
general they are too large for 
our pages, but now and then we 
meet with a small one wliich 
we are glad to present to our 
readers. 

Mr. Pitt’s budget of 1805 was 
not allowed to pass without | 
severe remarks, and a heavily 
increased duty on salt Vxcited 
general dissatisfaction. People 
said that the grand contriver of 
taxes had visited every comer 
of the house above stairs, and that he had now descended into the 
kitchen ; and the annexed caricature, by Gilrav, whicli was published 
at this ncriod, represents the premier alarming tfic iioor cook by popping 
liis hcaa out of the salt-box, with the uncxpcctca salutation — “ IJow 
do you do, cookey r” The person thus apostrophised cries out in con- 
sternation, “ Curse the fellow, how ho has frightened me ! — I think, on 
my heart, ho is getting in everywhere! — who the deuce would have 
thought of finding him in the salt-box ?” 



DANGEROUS FEAT. 

An extraordinary instance of the rash feats wliich men with cool heads 
and courageous hearts null sometimes perform, was witnessed at ^fotting- 
ham on January 22, 1789. — The vane at the top of St. Peter’s spire, which 
was placed there in 1735, and measured thirty- three inches in length, 
having become insecure, tho parish officers agreed witli ^Ir. llobcrt 
Wooton, of Xogworth, to take it do>vn and reinstate it. 

This vcn!?. ji’ous mau, henceforth known as “ the steeple climber'^ com- 
menced his undertaking by placing a ladder against the steeple, and 
scouring it to the wall with tenters : he then mounted that with another 
on Ids shoulder, which lie fastened above it in like manner ; and so on 
till ho reached the top. To prevent himself falling, he was girded 
round witli bclts^ which he connected with the ladders by means of 
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hooks. In this mannor he replaced the yano and cock, and rebuilt four 
yards of the steeple. 

The celerity with wliich the ' man placed the ladders was remarkable. 
He began to affix the first at eleven in the morning, and brought the 
vane down in triumpli by two in tho afternoon. The bells were then set 
a-ringing, the congregation of jicople became very great, and Wooton 
re*ascenaed the spire, to exhibit his daring. He extended himself on its 
summit, only thirteen inches in diameter, and spread out his anus and 
legs. He afterwards balanced himself on tho uppermost stave of tho 
top ladder, and for a quarter of an hour capered about in every 
imaginable posture, the admiring crowd beneath expecting momentarily 
to witness his descent in a manner much less agiveable than precipitate. 

Subsequently, when his undertaking was accomi»lished, to excite 
admiration and obtain money, he again balanced himself on the apex of 
the spire, beat a drum, and drank a bottle of ale, in the sight of thou- 
sands of people, on a market-day; but the reprobation of tho man’s 
temerity so far preponderated over public approviil, os in a considerable 
‘ degree to diminish his expected reward. 

POST-JIASTE ONE HUNDRED IT. A US AGO. 

Glasgow is now within one minute of London ; in the lost century it 
was scarcely within a fortnight of it. It is a positive fact that when tho 
post arrived there a hundred years ago, the firing of a gun announced 
its coming in. Tho raembei*8 of the clubs who heard it tumbled out of 
bed, and rushed down to the club-room, where a tankard of hot herb 
ale, or a beverage which was a mixture of rum and sugar, was ready 
for them before breakfast. How forcibly do these things uring before us 
the size of Glasgow at that time, and the habits of its citizens. 

EXECUTION OF ADMIRAL BYNO. 

The horrid details of the execution of criminals arc wholly unfitted 
for our pages, but Admiral Byng was not a criminal ; his life was sacri- 
ficed to party spirit and party interests, and an account of his murder — 
for such it really was — is therefore highly interesting, os it enables us 
to see the dauntless manner in which a brave man can meet a dreadful 
fate, which he knew to be wholly undeserved. The execution took 
place on board the ‘*St. George,” man-of-war in Portsmouth harboiu*, 
on tho 14th of March, 1757. Tho Admiral, accompanied by a 
clergyman who attended him during his confinement, and two gen- 
tlemen, his relations, walked out of the great cabin to the quarter- 
deck, where he suffered, on the larboard side, a few minutes before 
twelve o'clock. He was dressed in a light grey coat, white wabt- 
coat, and white stockings, and a large white wig, and had in each 
hand a white handkerchief. He threw his hat on the deck, kneeled 
on a cushion, tied one handkerchief over his eyes, and dropped the other 
as a signal, on which a volley from six marines was fired, five of whoso 
bullets went through him, awl he was in an instant no more. The sixth 
went over hb head. From his coming out of hb cabin could not be two 
minutes till he fell motionless on his left side. He died with great re- 
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solution and composure, not showing the least sign of timidily. The 
RamillieBy the ship the admiral had in the Mediterranean, wae nding at 
her moorings in the harbour, and about half an hour before he suiSered, 
she broke her mooring chain, and only held by her bridle, which is 
looked on as a wonderful incident by people who do not consider the 
Ugh wind at that time. 

extraohdinary tree. 

The Samoan group of islands in the South Sea lies between the lati- 
tudes of 13^* 30' and 14® 30' S, and the longitudes of 168® and 173® Wc 
In some of these islands there is a most remarkable tree which well de- 
serves a place in our roll of extraordinary productions. It is a species 
banyan (Ficus religiosa)^ and is called by the natives Ohwa. Our skot"' 



gives a good idea of some of these trees. The pendant branches of many 
of them take root in the ground to the number ot thousands, forming steins 
from an inch to two feet in diameter, uniting in the main trunk more 
than eighty feet above the ground, and supporting a vast system of 
horizontal bronchos, spreading like an umbrella over the tops of th 
other trees. 

THE PLIOTTB IN ENGLAND. 

Tlie Register of Ramsay, in Huntingdonshire, mentions 400 people 
who died there of the pla^ie, in or about February 1665, and that it was 
introduced into the place oy a gentleman, who iirst caught the infection 
^y wearing a coat, tlio cloth of which came from London : the tailor who 
iiade the coat, with all his family, died, as did no less than the number 
above mentioned. 

But the ravages made by the plague in London^ about 1665, are 
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well known : it was brought over fi*om Holland, in somo Levant 
goods, about tho close of the year 1064 : its progess was arrested, in 
a great degree, by a hard frost which set in in tho Avintor; but 
05 the spring of 1665 advanced, its virulence advanced. Infected 
houses w^ere shut up and red crosses painted on tlic doors, with this in- 
scription, “Lord have mercy upon us.^^ Persons going to market took 
the meat off tho hooks thonistdves, for their own security, aiul fur tho 
Butcher ^ dropped thcii* money into pans of vinegar ; fur it was supposed 
that even their provisions Avere tainted Avith the infection. In tho 
months of August and {September the greatest mortality occurred ; for tho 
deaths of one AA'eck have been estimated at 10,000 ! Tt inay bo supposed, 
that no great awcuraev existed in the Itcgistors, to aftbrd a correct esti- 
mate ; for, in the pai-ish of Stepnev, it is said they lost, within the yeai*, 
116 sextons, grave-diggers and tlicu* assistnjits ; and, as the disorder 
advanced, the churcliyards Avere incapable of holding more bodies, and 
large pits were therefore dug in soawiI parts, to Avhich the dead Avere 
brought by cartloads, collected by the ringing of a boll and the mournful 
cry of “ Bring out your dcud.’^ Add to this, that these carts worked in tho 
night, and no exact accoiuit was kept, as tho clerks and sextons Avero 
av’erso to a duty exposing them to such danguruus cousertuences, and 
often carried olf* before such accounts as they had taken were delivered 
in. All the shops Avere shut up, grass grew in the most public streets, 
Amtil about December 1665, Avheii the plague abated, and the citizens 
who had left their abodes for the country, crouMed back again to their 
residences. Tho computation is, that this liorrible disease carried olf 
100,000 persons in London: it is singular, that the only parish quite 
exempt from infection was St. John the Evangelist, in Watmig Street. 

rAXDSLir AT colebuook, siinorsiiruE. 

A most remarkable circum.'jtanco liapi)ened there in the morning of the 
27th of May, 1773, about four o'clock. Near 4,000 yards from the river 
Severn stood a house, where a family dwelt ; the man got up about three 
o’clock, heard a rumbling noise, and felt the ground shake under him, on 
which he called up his family. They perceived the ground begin to 
move, but know not Avhich AvaA" to run ; liowcver, they iirovidentially 
and wonderfully escaped, by taking an immediate llight, for just as thov 
got to an adjacent ivood, the ground they had left separated Irom that oil 
which they stood. They first observed a small crack in the ground about 
four or five inches wide, and a field that was sown Avith oats to lu avc up 
and roll about like waA^es of water ; the trees moved as if bloAvu with 
wind, but the air was calm and serene ; tho Severn (in Avliicli at tlr.it 
time was a considerable lioodl Avas agitated very much, and the current 
seemed to run upwards. Tnc?y perceived a great ciaek run very quick 
up the ground from the river. Immediately about thirty acres of land, 
Avith the hedges and trees standing (except a few that were overlurncd), 
moved Avith gre at force and swiftness towards the Se vern, attended Avith 
great and uncommon noise, comjiared to a largo lb ^k of sheep running 
swiftly. That part of the land next the river Wi’ a small Avood, less 
than two acres, in Avhieh grew twenty large oaks ; a few of them Avere 
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thrown down, and as many more wero undermined and over-turned ; 
Bomo left leaning, the rest upright, os if never disturbed. The wood was 
pushed ^vith such velocity into the channel of the Severn (which at that 
time was remarkably deep), that it forced the waters up in cplumns a 
considerable^ height, like mighty fountains, and drove the bed of the 
river before it on the opposite shore, many feet above the surface of the 
water, where it lodged, as did one side of the wood ; the ciu’rent being 
instantly stopixfd, occasioned a great inundation above, and so sudden a 
fall below, that many lish were left on dry land, and several barges were 
heeled over, and wlion the stream came down w'cre sunk, but none were 
damaged above. The river soon took its course over a large meadow 
that was opi>ositc the small wood, and in three days Wbre a navigable 
channel through the meadow. A turnpike road w'as moved more than 
thirty yards from its former situation, and to all appearance rendered for 
ever impassable. A barn w'as carried about the same distance, and left 
as a heap of rubbish in a lar^c chasm ; the house received but little 
damage. A hedge that was joined to the garden was removed about 
iifty yards. A great part of the land was in confused heaps, full of 
cracks, from four inches to more than a yard wide. Several very long 
and deep chasms were formed in the upiKjr part of the land, from about 
fourteen to upwards of thirty yards wide, in wdiich were many pyramids 
of earth standing, with the green turf remaining on the tops of some of 
them. Hollows wore raised into mounts, and mounts reduced into 
hollows. Less than a (piarter of an hour completed this dreadful scene. 

CrUTOUS CUSTOM AT STRASBOURG. 

At Strasbourg they show' a large French horn, whose history is as fol- 
low’s : — About 400 years ago, the Jews formed a conspiracy to" betray the 
city, and with this identical honi they intended to give the enemy notice 
when to attack. • 

The plot, however, w’as discovered ; many of the Jews were burnt alive, 
tlic rest WTre plundered of their money and eftects, and banished tlie 
town ; and this honi is so\iuded twdoe every night from the battlements 
of the steei)le in gratitude for the deliverance. 

The Jew's deny the fact of this story, except the murdering and pillag- 
ing their countiyTiieu. They say the wdiolc stoiy is fabricated to turnish 
a pretext for these robberies and murders, and assert that the steeple of 
Strasbourg, as has been said of the Monument of London, — 

** Like a tall bully lifts the head and lies.” 

DOWN AMONG TIIR DEAD MEN. 

The following is an extraordinary instance of the recklessness of 
sailors w'hcn in the pursuit of what they call pleasure. In the year 
1779, a Mr. Constable, of Woohvieh, passing through the churchyard 
Ihero at midnight, hoard people singing jovially. At first he thought 
they wore in the churcli, but the doors were loefced, and it was all silent 
there : — on looking about ho found some drunken sailors who had 
into a largo family vault, and wero regaling with bread, cheese, tobacco. 
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and strong boer. Tbev belonged to the Eobust, man of war, and having 
resolved to spend a jolly night on shore, had kept it up in a neighbouring 
id<^ou8e ^ the landlord turned them out, and then they oamc hero to 
iini^ thoip evening. They had opened some of the coffins in their dare- 
devil drunkenness and crammed the mouth of one of the bodies with 
bread, and cheese, and beer. Constable, with much difficulty, prevailed 
on them to return to the ship. In their way one fell down in the mud, 
and was suffocated, as much from drunkenness as the real danger. The 
oomrades took him on their shoulders, and carried him back to sleep in 
company with the honest gentlemen with whom ho had passed the 
evening. 


CHAIK BBOT7GHT OVEB TO AHEEICA IN TUB MAYFLO^'EK BY THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS. 

How frequently do w'e obtain, from the ordinary ailiclos of domestic 
^ were accustomed to use, a correct idea of the habits and 


life which 



tastes of whole communities which 
have long since passed away. A 
striking instance of this is the chair, 
of which the above is a correct 
sketch. It belonged to John Carver, 
who was one of the band of single- 
hearted men who constituted the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and who after first 
setting out from Holland, event mill v 
sailed from Plymouth in Knghiiitf, 
ill August, 1620. They landed in 
Cape Cod Harbour, New Fngland, 
on the 9th of November following. 
Carver, was one of the chief spirits 
of the band, and the chair whi^ wo 
have sketched was one of his best 
articles of furniture, w^hich ho took 
with him in the Mayflower. lie was 
elected the first governor of tlie 
community, and died in the year 
following nis election. How forcibly 
does it snow the simplicity of taste, 
and tiio freedom from pomp and 
vanity which characterised the de- 
voted and fearless men who left their native 8hon.*s, and sought “ freedom 
to worship God” in a land to them unknowTj, tliat they sAvuld have 
selected as their first governor, an individual, tho best chair in whose 
house was the homely article which we have here depicted. 


A IIAUMLESS ECCENTRIC. 

The annexed cut represents a singular character vho was well known 
about the year 1700 in the {southern part of the county of Cumberland* 
Her appearance is thus desevibed by a correspondent of the Gentleman’a 
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Uagazine of that date Though I have seen her at various times, 
firequoutly conversed with her, lor these 20 years, I have never been 
able to learu any particulars respeoting her family, friends, or 
The country people know her by the appellation of Jenny Barney, from 
the manner, 1 presume, in which sL^ used to mend her clothes. Her 
present garb is entirely of her own manufacturo. She collects the small 
parcels of wool which lio about the fields in sheep farms, spins it on a 
rock and spindle of her own making ; and as she cannot find any other 



method of making the yam into cloth, she knits it on wooden needles, 
Olid by that means procures a warm comfortable dress. In the lifetipm 
of tho late Charles Lutwidge, Esq., of Holm Kook, she took ^ssession 
of on old cottage, or rather cow-house, on his estate, in whion she has 
ever since been suflercd to continue. Her intellects s<?em at certain times 
greatly deranged, but her actions are harmless, and her language in- 
offensive. On that score she is caressed bv all the villagers, who supply 
her with eatables, &c., for money she utterly refuses. She seems a person 
in her lucid intervals, of much shrewdness, and her understanding r 
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above the common level. This has also been improved by a toloV ,ble 
education. Her appearance has been much the same for tnese 20 years, 
so that she must now bo nearly 90 years of age ; but of this, as well as 
her family and name, she is always silent. Slie seems to have chosen out 
the spot where she now lives, to pass the remainder of her days unknown 
to her friends, and in a great measure from a distaste of a wicked world, 
to * prepare herself,' as she often in her quiet hours says, ‘ for abetter.’ ” 

THE RULING PASSION, 

A remarkable instance of the irresistible strength of the ruling passion 
W'as to be seen a few years ago in a Ix)ndouer, wlio had kept arc tail 
spirit-shop, arid retired' into the adjoining county when he had made a 
fortune, to enjoy himself. This man used to amuse liimsclf by having 
one puncheon filled with watqr, and measuring it oft’ by pints into 
another. There was also another retired cit wlio used every day to 
angle in his round wash-hand-basin sized ftsh-pond for gold-lish. 'One 
fish he knew, because it had once lost its eye in being caught — and 
he used to say Confound that fellow, this* is the fifth, sixth, &c., 
time that I have caught him this season.” It used to provoke him. 

INTERESTING REPORT W'RITTEN BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

In the history of public buildings and monuments, it is always curious 
to note the original plans of those >vho designed tliem, and to mark tlic 
difierent proposals and suggestions which were f.iken into consideration. 
On this account our readers will no doubt be gratified by perusing the 
following Report of Sir Christopher Wren, on the ornament which it 
would, in his opinion, be most desirable to place on summit of the Monu- 
ment, on Fish Street-hill. The Report was drawn up for the use of 
the Committee of Vity Lands : — 

“In pursuance of an Order of the% Comittcc for City Landes, I doe 
heerwith offer the several designes wdiicli some monthe's since I showed 
His M^*. for his approbation ; who was then pleased to thinke a largo 
Ball of metaU, gilt, would be most agreeable, in regard it would give an 
Ornament to the Town at a very great distance ; not that IliS dis- 
liked a statue ; and if any proposall of this sort he more acceptable to 
the City, I shall most readily represent the same to His M**®. 

“I cannot but comend a large Statue, as carrying much digni tic with 
it, and that w®** would be more valewablc in the eyes of Forreiners and 
strangers. It hath been proposed to cast sucli a* one in Drasse, of 1 2 
foot high for £1,000. I hope (if it be allowed) w ee may find those who 
wiU cast a figure for that mony of 15 foot high, w«^ wifi suit the great- 
nesse of the nillar, & is (as I take it) the largest at at this day extant, 
and this would undoubtedly be the noblest finishing that can be found 
answerable to soe goodly a worke in all men’s judgements. 

“ A Rail of Copper, 9 foot diameter, cast in scverall pccccs with the 
Flames and (nit, may well ‘be don with the iron worko and fixing for 
3501b., and this will lie most acceptable of any thing inferior to a slaluo, 
by reason of the good appearance at distancoi and because one may goo 
op into it| & upon occasion use it for fireworkes* 
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A PhoDTiix was at first tliouglit of, & is the ornament in the wooden 
modcll of the pilar w*"’* I caused to be made before it was begun ; but 
upon second tuoughtes I rejected it, because it will be costly, not easily 
undei’tstood at that highth, and worse understood at a distance, and 
lastly dangerous, by reason of the sayle, the spread >vingcs will carry 
in the winds. 

“ The Belcony must bo made of substantial well forged worke, there 
being noe neecl at that distance of filed worke, and I suppose (for I 
cannot exactly gucsse the weigh) it mav bo well performed and fixed ac- 
cording to a good dcsigno for fourscore & ten poundes, including painting. 
All is humbly submitted to your consideration. 

July 28, 1675. “ Cite. Wren.” 

/ CHANGE OF SEX. 

Connected with the plumage of birds is an extraordinary problem 
which has baffled all research, and towards the solution of which not the 
slightest approach has been made. Among certain of the gallinaceous 
birds, and it has been observed in no otner family, the females occa- 
hionally assume the male plumage. Among pheasants in a wild state, 
tlie heu thus metamorphosed, assumes with the livery a disposition to 
war with her own race, but in confinement she is spumed and buffeted 
liy the rest. From what took place in a hen pheasant in the possession 
of a lady, a friend of the late Sir Joseph Banks, it would seem probable 
that this change arises •from some alteration in the temperament at a 
late period of the animal’s life. This lady had paid particular attention 
to the breeding of peasants. One of the hens, after having produced 
several broods, moulted, and the succeeding feathers were exactly those 
of a cock. Tins animal never afterwards laid an egg. The pea-hen, 
lias sometimes been know'n to take the plumage of the cock bird. Lady 
Tyntc had a favourite iK‘a-hen, which at eight several times produced 
chicks. Having moulted when about eleven years old, the lady and 
her family were astonished by her displaying the feathers peculiar to 
the other sex, and api)earing like a pied peacock. In this process the 
tail, which W'as like that of the cock, first appeared. In the following 
year she moulted again, and produced similar feathers. In third year 
hIio did tlic same, and then had also spurs resembling those of the cock. 
The bird never bred after this change of her plumage. 

TILBURY FORT. 

The chief famo of Tilbury rests on tho formation of the camp here, in 
the reign of Queen Kluabeth, to defend London against the Spanish in- 
vasion. Although it is unnecessary to recount the w'cll-known circum- 
stances which led to the formation of the Tilbuiy camp, it may not bo 
out of place to give tho famous speech of Queen Elizabeth on tho occasion 
of her ^isit : — 

“ My loving People , — Vio have been persuaded by some that are care- 
ful of our safety, to take heed how we tnist ourselves to armed multitudes 
for fear of treachery ; but assure you I do not desire to live to distrust 
my faithful and loving people. l!et tyrants fear, X have always so bo- 
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hsved myself that under God I haye placed my ohiefest stronffth and safe- 
guard in the loyal hearts and goodwill of my subjects ; and therefore I 
am come among you at this time, not as for my recreation or sport, but 
being resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst 
you all — to lay down for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my 
people, my honour and my blood even in the dust. I know that I have 
but the body of a weak and feeble woman, but 1 have the heart of a king, 
and a king of England too ; and I think foul scorn that Forma or Spain, 
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or any prinee of Europe, sbould dare to invade the bordoa of my realms 
to which, rather than any dishonour shaD grow by me, I will myself take 

^ ““I rewaidet of evary one 

01 your Tictones in the field.’ ' 

description of Elizabeth’s reception at Tilbnry is printed 
I*®?’ ‘.‘Elizahetha Trii.mphans, briefly, 

tn^, and effectudly set forth, declared, and handled by James Adce.’^ 
J.to poem mentions, that when about 20,000 wsU-a^^ted men had 
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arrived at Tilbury^ orders were sent to the various shires to oans e the 
troops in each to remain until further notice ; and so great was the de- 
sire to meet the enemy, that one thousand men of Dorsetshire offered £600 
'V) bo allowed to march to tlie camp at Tilbury. 

The alarm of the Spanish invasion was, however, not the last to threaten 
the Londoners, and diroct attention to Tilbury. 

On the 8th of June, 1C67, lluyter, the Duten admiral, sailed out of the 
Texel with lifty ships, and came to the mouth of the Thames, from whence 
he detached Vice-Admiral Van Ghent, with seventeen of his lightest 
sliips and some fire-ships. Van Ghent in the same month sailed up the 
Medway, made himself master of the fort of Shcemess, and, after burn- 
ing a magazine of stores to the value of £40,000, blew up the fortifica- 
tions. Tliis action alarmed the City of London ; so that to prevent simi- 
lar mischief, several ships were sui^, and a large chain put across the 
narrowest part of the Medway. But by means of an easterly wind and a ' 
strong tide, the Dutch ships broke through the chain, and sailed between 
the sunk vessels. They bumt three ships, and carried away with them 
tho hull of the “ Iloyal Charles,” besides biuning and damaging sevei*al 
others. After this tiiey advanced as far as Uimor Castlo, and burnt the 
“ Royal Oak,” tlie Loyal London,” and the “ Great James.” Fearing 
that the whole Dutch fleet would sail to J^ondon Bridge, the citizens 
caused thirteen ships to bo sunk at 'Woolwich, and four at Blackwall, 
and platforms fiunishcd with artillery to defend them were raised in 
several places. The constfcmation wus very great, and the complaints 
wore no los'i so. It was openly said the king, out of avarice, had kept 
the money so generously given to him to continue the -war, and left liis 
sh^s and subjects exposed to the insults of tho enemy. After this cx- 
])luit, lluyter sailed to Portsmouth, with a design to bum the ships in 
that liarhour ; but finding them secured, ho sailed Ui tho west, and took 
som(‘ ships in Torbay. He then sailed eastward, beat the English force 
lieforo llarwich, and chased a souadron of nineteen men-of-war, com- 
manded by Sir M>vard 8pragg, wno was obliged to retire into the Thames. 
In a word, he kept tho coasts of England in a continual alarm all July, 
till he i-ccoived news of tho conclusion of peace. 

This daring attack was no doubt the cause of Tilbuiy Fort being made 
to assume its pi*oscnt form. It is now a regular fortification, and may bo 
iustly hxiked upon as the key to tho City of London. The plan of tho 
build in g was laid out by Sir Martin Beckman, chief engineer to Cliarlcs II., 
who also designed tho works at Shcemess. Tl\o foundation is laid upon 
piles driven do^vn, two on end of each other, till they were assured they 
were below the channel of the river, and that tho pOes, which were 
pointed with iron, entered into tho solid chalk rock. On tho land side, 
tho works are complete ; the bastions ore faced with brick. Tliere is a 
double ditch, or moat, the innermost of which is 180 feet broad, with a 
good counterscarp, and a covered way marked out with ravelins and 
tenailles. There are some small brick redoubts ; the chief strength, how- 
ever, of this part of tho fort consists in being able to lay the whole level 
under water, and, by that means, moke it impc^ble for an enemy to 
cany on approaohe*' that way* On the river side ia a very strong curtain, 
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with tho picturesque water-^te shown in our engraving in the mid<Uo. 
Ueforo this curtain is a platform, in the place of a counterscarp, on which 
are planted cannon of large size. These completely command the river, 
and would no doubt cripple the ships of an enemy attempting to pass in 
this direction. A few years ago there were placed on the platfonn 106 
cannon, carrying from 21 to 16 ])ouiuls each, besides smaller ones planted 
between them. Tlie bastions and ourtains are also planted Avith guns. 

The circular tower shown in the engraving was in existence in the 
time of Queen EHzabetli,' and was called tho Block-house. 

niROINO THE CHANGES. 

It is curious to note tho number of changes which may be nmg on 
different peals. Tho changes on seven bells arc 5,0*10; on twelve 
479,001,600, wliich it would take nincty-ouo ycais to ring at tho rate 
of two strokes in a second. The changes on fourteen bells could not bo 
rung through at the same rate in less than 16,575 years : and uponfour- 
and-twenty, they would require more than 117,000 billions of years. 

DISGRACEFUL STATE OF THE LONDON POLICE IN 1721. 

That notorious burglar, Jack Sheppard, finished his disgraceful career 
at Tyburn in the year 1721, and we notice the event, not wth the view 
of detailing the disgusting particulars of an execution, but because the 
ontrages which were allowed to take place afUu* tho dreadful scene was 
over, exhibit in a striking light the miserable police regulations which 
existed at that period, and the manner in which the mob were allowed 
to have it nearly all their own wav. The Shcritf s officers, aware 
of the person they had to contend >vith, thought it prudent 4o 
secure his hands^ on the morning of execution. This innovation 
produced the most violent resistance on Sheppard’s part; and the 
operation was performed by forcc^ They then proceeded to search 
him, and had reason to applaud their vigilance, foi’ he had contrived to 
conceal a penknife in some part of his dress. " The ceremony of his 
departure from our world passed without disorder ; but, the instant the 
time expired for the sujqKjnsion of the body, an undertaker, who had 
followed by his friends’ desire vrith a hearse and attendants, would have 
conveyed it to St Sepulchre’s church-yard for interment ; but the mob, 
conceiving that surgeons had employed this unfortunate man, proceeded 
to demolish the vehicle, and attack the sable dependants, who escaped 
with difficulty. They then seized tho body, and, in tlie brutal manner 
common to those wretches, beat it from each to the other till it avus 
covered with bruises and dirt, and till tliev reached Loiig-acrc, where 
they deposited the mist'rablo remains at a public-house culled the Barley- 
mow. After it had rested there a few hours the j)opuhice entered into 
an enquiry why they had contributed their assisUince in bringing Slu*p- 
pard to liOng-acrc ; when they discovered they were dueled by a bailiff, 
vrho Avas actually employed by the surgeons ; and that tliey had taken 
the corpse from a person really intending to bury it. Hie elucidation of 
their error exasperated them almost to phrensy, and a riot immediately 
commenoed, which threatened tho most serious oousoquenoes. The in- 
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habitants applied to the police, and several magistrates attending, they 
were immediately convinced the civil power was insuflicient to resist the 
torrent of malice ready to burst forth in acts of violence. They therefore 
sent to the IMnco of wales and the Savoy, requesting detachments of 
the guards ; who arriving, the ringleaders were secured, the body was 
given to a i)erson, a friend of Sheppard, and tlic mob dispersed to attend 
it to the grave at St. Martin’s in the helds, where it was deposited in an 
elm coffin, at ten o’clock tlio same night, under a guard of soldiers, and 
with the ceremonies of iJic church, 

A TiaUHPH OP ENEJIGY. 

After the accession of Tippoo Saib to the throne of Mysore in 1782, the 
English made overtures for a termination of the war which had been 
coniinenccd by his father ; but flushed by the possession of a large army, 
a well-tilled trej^sury, a passion for war, and an inordinate sense of his 
own importance, Tippoo refused all terms of pacifleation, and left the 
1-lnglish no alternative but to battle against him as they could. Lord 
]Macartney, who was at that time the Governor of Madras, on becoming 
uc(piainted with the determination of Tippoo^; resolved to prosecute hos- 
tilities with the greatest vigour, and having placed Col. Fullerton at the 
head of his force, he ])rovided him with an anny, ccdleeted from various 
pa its, of Id, 000 good troops, and afforded that exo silent officer all avail- 
able assistance in carrying the war into Tippoo’s territory. Fullerton 
laid his plans with considerable skill ; be encouraged the natives 
to bring and sell provisions to him on his march, eft'ectually cheeked 
devastation and plundering, scrupulously respected the religious opinions 
of the Hindus, consolidated and improved the mode of march, and 
availed himself of the subtle cunning and nimble feet of the natives 
to establish a remarkably complete (;ourier-syslem, whereffij' he could re- 
eei\ e and communicate intelligence with a rapidity never lieffire attained 
by any European ollieer in India. He had to chooso between two systems 
of strategy — either to niarch tiirough the Mysore territory, and frustrate 
Tipjxio in his siege of Mangalore ; or boldly to attack Serinj^apatam, in 
order to compel Tipi)oo to leave Mangalore aa a means of defending his 
own capital. The colonel decided on the adoption of the latter course, as 
promising more fruitful results. Being at Daraporam, 200 miles south of 
iSi ringn])atam, Fullerton resolved to divert the route, and take a circuit 
nearer tlie western coast, where the capture of the strong fort of Palagat- 
elieiTy would afford him a valuable intermediate doiMjt, commanding ono 
of the chief roads from the Malabar to the Coromandel coasts. On the 
'iH\i of October he started. After capturing a few small forts, he ascended 
to high ground, where dense forests, deep ravines, and tortuous water 
c:?nrBes embarrassed every yard of liis progress : to fill up the ravines 
before he could drag his artillery over them, to throw trees across them 
wheie the depth was too great for filling up, to clear gaps through forests 
with the axe, to contend against tremendous rains — were only part of tho 
difficulties he had to meet ; but ho met them like a skilful commander, 
reached Palagatoberry on the 5ih of November, and captured the fort on 
tho loth, obtaining with it a welcome supply of money, grain, guns, 
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bridges were broken by liatcbets ; straw, wood, oil, and turpentine wero 
In’ought and kindled, to burn down the gates ; and alter many volleys 
from the mob had been auswcrird b}' a few from the fortress, l)e Lnunay, 
seeiTi^r no hope of succour, resolved to blow up the place rather than yield. 
In this ho was prevented by the Swiss guards, who formed a part of tho 
small garrison, and wlio, after a parley with tlio insurgents, opened lliu 
gates, anti surn iidered. The llastilb* was taken. Tho rulHans, lieeding 
instiling but tlieii* own furious ])assions, disregarded the lionoiiarblc* rules 
of capitulation: they beheaded Do Launay in a clumsy and harharous 
manner, and liis head on a spik(‘, carried it tlirongh tlie strei ts 

slnnitinu', layghitig, and sinuing ; th(‘y were prevented tmly by an ae- 
cidental interrupllon from huruiiig alive a young lady whom tliey found 
in one of t lie court -yards ; tiny bung or maltreated many of the Swiss 
and invalid soldiers ; and they fcarfulh' hackt*d the bodies of tlu i e 
. or four olheers in tlie entleavour to deeapitate them. The jjrisoners 
witn.iu, only seven in number, were liberated, ami treated with a drunken 
revtl: while the Ohatelet and other prisons bi i amo scenes of reiiewi d 
tlisorders. The skcteli wliioh wc give above, of the attack on tho JJastille, 
i^ taken £i*om a medallion by Andrieu. 

. DUR-VTIOX or LIFE AMONG ABTISTS. 

In Gould’s Dictionary of Artists, published in IS.'iO, the names, with 
the ages, of 1,12:^ person's are given : which furpi.di the following remark- 
alilo facts as to the longevity of this class of men. Dit d under (50 years 
(hi, 174: (50 years and under TO, 250; 70 years and under 80, 210 ; -M) 
y('iirs and under 00, DM; 00 y(‘urs and under 100, 10; ab«)\e 100, 1. 
!l*he mean niie at death of tho whole number being 55 yeais ; from whieli 
it would appear that the pursuit of the line arts Ims a Iram^uilizing < ItWd; 
upon the sjiirits, and a tendency to moral r«.'liueuieiit in the habits and 
manners orits professors extremely Tavourablo to the prolongation of life. 

CHANGE IN THE VAirE OF LAND. 

At Brighton, within tho ])roscnt century, a spot of ground -was oflon d 
to a hair-dresser in foe, upon condition of shaving the possessiu’ fer life. 
The terms were declined, and the land soon became of lmmeu^>e viilue. 

' UNACCOUNTABLE ANTIPATHIES. 

The following arc a few of tho more striking manifestations of that 
unaccountable fceling.of antipathy to certain objects, to which so many 
persons are subject, and wath instaiiee.i of which — in a modified form 
perhaps — most ])ooplc arc aeejuainted with : — 

Knisraus, though a native of liotteixlam, liad such an aversion to fish, 
that the smell of it threw him into a fever. 

Ambrose Pare mentions a gentleman, who never could scQ an cel with- 
out fainting. 

Thurc i^ an account of another gentleman, who w.-uld fall into convul- 
fcions at th-.; si-ht of a carp. 

A lady, a native of France, always fainted on seeing boiled lobsters. 
Other j)oriions from the same country experienced the same inconvcnionco 
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IVom tlio snu'll of rosos, thougli they were uiirticiilarl}* piirllul to tlio 
odi)iir orjoiujuils or tubi/rosos. 

iiiid iV-uT Aboiio iioYcr could driu]: i/ii]-:. 

(’iifdiiu ]Kii’licjiIarly dib^iu^tcd at thu idglil oi‘ i. 

ULidislaiis, kiii^ ot i*oland, could nut ]>car to 

It' uu ap 2 )lu W113 shown to Chusno, sc'crutiiry to i’riinuis I., Lo hlud at 
the iioso, 

A gentleman, iiillie court of the emperor Fcidinaud, would hh ed at 
the HUSO on hearing the mewing of a cat, however gi\ at tie; dUt.mee might 
bu IVoni liim. 

iii nrv 111. of France could never sit in a room willi ii cat*. 

Tile Ihikc of Schomljcrg had the same avor;>io]i. 

M. do Lancro gives an account of a very sroslljlc vrho v.ns 

t-.Tfiliod at sceiag a liodgelmg, that for two years he imaghc. d liis bov.vis 
well’ gnawvd by such an animal. 

The same autlior was intimalo witli a viry brave ut.lc' i*, wlio v as r.o 
(erritied at llu-.siglil of a mouse, that bo never daivd to look j.*! (.ne iinh'si 
he ha<l Ids sword i:i his hand, 

1\!. VaiigliLiiii, a great hauismau in Hanover, v/ould faiiit, or, if ho 
liad sntUeh'iit time, w<‘u] J ran away at the sight, of a roasted pig. 

.iolin Uol, a geiillemaa i:i A'e.aitara, would swotm tm bearing tlio woi".! 
Imm^ w«M>l, prouoime(‘d, al’ilionedi his eloal: was wooll ii. 

Th«.- philosophical lloyle^coald not coiKiuer a s>ireiig aversion to Iho 
sound of water running Ihvongti a pii>e. 

La 3Iothe le Vayer could nut < iiduro the sound of nnudeal iiistrumenls, 
ilioimh In* experienced a lively pleasure xvlioAovcr it tbiiiidcivd. 

The autlior of the Xurkisli Spy tells us time he would rather encounter 
a lion in llic di’serts of Arabia, i-a’ovided he had but a sword in his hand, 
than feel a spid<T ci'iiwliug on jdm iu^thedark. He observes, that lluro 
is iio r( ason to be given for tlioso secret dislikes. iU huiiiuroindy aiiri- 
biiies them to the duetrine of the transmigration of tl'.e soul ; and as re- 
gariiid himself, lie suppo.scd he had been ally, befjie iie came into his 
liody, and that haviu:;- been rivtpieiuly persecuted with spiders, In. siiii 
velaiiicd the ilivad of lii.s old cui-my. 

LOXDUX Ki^OTVr.s A JirMUiKD YmK-S AGO. 

Ill addition to the i\ g'uhir tluatres, there avoiv many jilaccs of amuse- 
ment, such as tile Vauxhall and ilaiiclagh tlardens, the site of Lie latter 
being now oeeupied by the liouxs that hem in ChiLsea (’vdlege : the 
liotuuda, famous for its music, its gardens, and its i»iece of water ; Leii- 
sizo House and (Jardeiis on the Hampstead Hoad, where l( a, C fifee, and 
other refreshments could bo had, togellier with music, from s; \en in tlie 
morning, — with the advaiitag-e of having the road to I.omloii patrolled 
(luring the season by twedvo^ “ lusty fellows,’’ and of being able to ride to 
Hampstead by coaeli fur sixpence ii-head ; Perrot’s inimitable grotto, 
wbicli could bo s(?ou by calling for a pot of boor ; Jenny’s Whim, at the 
Olid of Chelsea Ih’idgoJ whortj tlio royal diversion of duck-hunting” 
could bo enjoyed, “ together with a decanter of Dorchester'^'* fur sixiicuce; 
CupeFa Giu’dcns, in Lambeth, nearly opposite Somerset House, tlirough 
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which the 'Waterloo Road was ruthlessly driven; the Marble Ilall, at 
Vavxhair, where an excellent breakfast was otl’ered for one shilling; 
Sadler’s AVells, celebrated both for its aquatic and its wire-dancing at- 
tractions ; the Floating Coffee-House, on the river Thames, the Folly 
House at Blackwall, Marybone Gardens, the White Conduit House, and 
a multitude of others, to enumerate which would be tedious and un- 
]:>rofitablo. On Sunday, wo are told, tho “ snobocracy,” amused them- 
selves by thrusting their lieads into the pillory at "Georgia, by being 
sworn at Ilighgate, or rolling down Flamstead HiU in Greenwich Park. 
Some regaled their wives and families with buns at Chelsi a and Pad- 
dington ; others indulged in copious draughts of cyder at the Castle iu 
the pleasant village of Islington ; while the undomestic cit, in clarct- 
coloured coat and white satin vest, sipped his beer and smoked bis |>i]>o 
at Mile End, or at the “Adam ani Eve” in Pancrus, or “Mother Red 
Cap’s ” at Camden. 



Qrxi'N Elizabeth’s state coach. 


The accompanying engraving is taken from a very old print repre- 
senting the state procession of Gucen Elizabeth on her way to oinn 
Parliament on 2nd April, 1571. This was the first occasion on which a 
state coach had over been used by a Sovereign of hlnglond, and it was 
the only vehicle in the procession ; tho Lord Keeper, and the Lords 
Spiritual and Tcranoral, all attending on horseback. It was drawn by 
two palfreys, whicn were decked with trappings of crimson velvet ; and, 
aoo'.rding to an old authority, the name of the driver was William 
Doonori, a Dutchman, who thus became the first state coachman. 

TUi: ORXOIN OF EAXING GOOSE ON MICTIAELMAS DAT. 

Qncon Elizabeth, on her way to Tilbury Fort on tho 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1580, dined at the ancient seat of SirKeville Umfrcville, near 
that place ; and as British Bess had much rather dine off a high-seasoncHl 
and substantial dish than a simple firicassc^ or ragout, tlie knight thought 
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proper to provide a brace of fine geese, to suit the palate of bis royal 
guest. After the Ciuecn had dined heartily, slu? ashed for a Jialf-nint 
bumper of Burgundy, and dtank “ Deftruction to the .Spanish Armada.’* 
She had but that moment returned the glass to the knight who had done 
the honom*s of the table, when the news came (as if tho Uueen had been 
j)ossessed with the spirit of prophecy) that the Spanish deet had been 
destroyed by a storm. She immediati ly took another bumper, in ordcT 
to digest the goose and good news ; and was so much ^deased with the 
event, that she every year after, on that day, had the above excellent 
dish served up. The Court made it a custom, and the j^oplc the same, 



rUE-ADAMIlE BOXE CAMIKXS, 

Among tho wonders of the world, the bone caves of the pre- Adamite 
period deserve a prominent place. It is to this period that the ex- 
tensive remains of Mammifeim found in the strahi of the Pampas of 
l>uent)s Ayres, and in tho caverns which arc scattered in such vast 
numbers over the continents of Eiirope and America, and even iu Aus- 
tralia, arc to be oscribiHl. We regret that we can find room for a 
tlcscription of only one of these caverns, but it is a most extensive one, 
and among tlm lirst which attracted attention. It is situated at liav- 
lenreuth, iu Franconia, and the engraving which wc here give n*prc- 
sviits a section of it. 

The entrance of this cave, about seven feet in height, is placed on the 
face of a perpendicular rock, and leads to a scries of chamboi-s from hftccu 
to twenty feet in height, and several hundred feet in extent, in a deep 
chasm. The culver n is perfectly dark, and the icicles and pillars of sta- 
lactite rcilcctcd by the torches present a highly picturesque effect. Tho 
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floor is literally paved with bones and fossil teeth, and the pillars and 
corbels of stalactite also contain osseous remains. Cuvier showed that 
three-fourths of the leuiains in this and like caverns were those of bears, 
the remainder consisting of bones of hyenas, tigers, wolves, foxes, glut- 
tons, weasels, and other Carnivora. 

^HOW DISTANT AGES AUE CONNECTED BY INDIVIDUALS. 

Mr. Eobert Chambers, in a curious and interesting chapter in the 

Edinburgh Journal,” entitled ** Distant Ages connected by Indivi- 
duals,” states, in 184 7i “ There is living, in the vicinity of Aberdeen, 
a gontleraiin who. can boast personal acqnaintance with an individual 
who had seen dnd conversed wdth another who actually had been present 
at the battle of Flodden Field!” Marvellous as this may appear, it is not 
the less true. The gentleman to whom allusion is made was personally 
acijuainted with the celebrated Peter, Gar den, of Auchtcrless, who diccl 
in 1775, at the reputed age of 131, although there is reason to believe 
that he was several years older. Peter, in his young days, was servant 
to Garden, of Troup, whom ho accompanied on a journey through the 
north of England, where ho saw and conversed with tlie famous llenry 
Jenkins, who died 1G70, at the age of 169. Jenkins was bom in 1501, 
and was of coiu'se twelve years old at the ^wriod of the battle of Flodden 
Fit Id ; and, on that memorable occasion, bore arrows to an English noble- 
man whom he served in the capacity of page. When wo think of 
such things,” adds Mr. Chambers, “ the ordinary laws of nature seem to 
have undcigone some partial relaxation ; and the dust of ancient times 

almost becomes living flesh before our eyes.” 

/ 

^ THE EaUTHQUAKE AT LISBON, 

On the 1st of November, 1755, a few minutes before 10 a.ra. the inha- 
bitants of Lisbon were alarmed by several violent vibrations of the ground, 
which then rose and fell several times with such force that hundrtds of 
houses came toppling into the streets, crushing thou^sands of ople. At 
xhe same time the air grew pitchy dark from tlie clouds of dust that rose 
f?om the crumbling edifices. Many persons ran down to the river side, 
ia the hope of escaping to the shipping ; but the water suddenly rose some 
yards peiwndicularly, and swept away everything before it. The quay, 
with nearly 200 human beings standing on it, all at -once (lisai»j>eiir(*d. 
Large diips, which were lying high and dry, floated off, and were dn.sbed 
against each other or carried down the iiver. In every direction the 
surface of the water was overspread with boats, timber, casks, household 
furniture and corpses. The scene on dr}' land ws yet more horrifying. 
Churches, government buildings, and private houses, were all involved 
in the same min. Many thousands of trembling fiigiiives had collected 
in the great square, when.it was discovered that flames were spremling in 
every cpiarter. Taking advantage of the universal panic ana confusion, 
a hand of miscreants had fired the city« Nothing (Vjold be done to stay 
the progress of the flames, and for eight days they r^ed unchecke d. 
Whatever the earthquake had spared fell a prey to this new calamity. 
**It is not to bo expressed by numan tongue,”^ writes an eye-witnciJs, 
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/‘how dreadful and l»ow awful it was to enter the city after the fire was 
iil)ated ; and looking upwards, one waa^truck with horror in heholdinij 
dead bodies, by six or seven in a heap, wushed to death, half buried and 
half burnt ; and if one went thiH>u<|jh the broad places or squares, nothing 
was to be met with but people bewailing their misfortunes, wringing their 
hands, and crying, ‘ The world is at an end.' If 5 'ou go out of the city, 
you behold nothing but barracks, or tents made with canvass or ship’s 
sails, where the poor inhabitants lye.” 

Another eye-witness is still more graphic. “ The terror of the people 
was beyond description : nobody wept, — it was beyond tears;— they ran 
hither and thither, delirious with horror and astonishment — beating their 
faces and breasts — crying ^Mismeordia^ the world’s at an end mothers 
forgot their children, and ran about loaded with crucifixed images. Un- 
fortunately, many ran to the churches for protection ; but in vain was 
the sacrament exposed; in vain did the poor ctl^turcs embrace the 
altars ; images, priests, and people, were buried in one common ruin. 

• * • The prospect of the city was deplorable. As you passed along tho 
stret'ts you saw shops of goods with the shopkeepe rs buried with them, 
some alive crjnng out from under the mins, others half btined, others 
with broken limbs, in vain begging for help ; they were passed by crowds 
without tho least notice or sense of humanity. The peo])le lay tllat niirht 
in the ticlds, which ctjualled, if |)ossible, the luurors of tlu' day ; the city 
all in llauiOvS ; and if yoy. luiuponed to forget yourself with sleep, you 
Were awakened by the tremblings of the earth" and the bowlings of the 
])euplc. Yet the moon shone, and the stars, with unusual brightness# 
Uong wished-for day at last appeared, and the sun rose 'with>great splen- 
dour on thi* dcsolat(^(lcity. In the morning, some of the boldest, w hose 
liousi's were not burnt, ventured home for elothes, tho^want of which 
tlu-y had severely felt in tho night, and a blanket w'as now become of 
more value than a suit of silk.” • 

STBAXOE cure FOR RnEUMATIS3£. 

llridget Behan, of Castle-waller, in the county of Wicklow, Ireland, re- 
tained llie use of all her lowers of body and mind to the close of her long 
life, 1 10 years, in 1807. About six years preceding her death she fell down 
stairs, and broke one of her thighs. Contrary to all expectation, she not 
only recovered from the ctfcctsof the accident, but actually, from theruv, 
walked stronger on this leg, which, previously to the accident, had been 
n little tailing, tlian she had done for many years before. Another re- 
nmrkablo oiroumstance relating to this fracture w’as, that she became per- 
ft‘(ftly cured of a chronm rheumatism of long standing, .and from Avhieh 
on particular occasions she had sufiered a good deal of allliclion. A 
short w'hile before her death she cut a new tooth. 

SILVER TEA SERVICE WHICIt BELOXOEl) TO WILLIAM PENN. 

Articles of ordinary use, however small may be their intrinsic value, 
W'hich have once been the property of men who have been good aVid 
great— how rare the conjunction ! — are always invested with a |»cculiar 
interest. Tlioy often afibrd a clue to the tastes of those who once 
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possessed them. On this account we have great pleasure in laying 
before our readers a represei^ition of the silver tea-servico which 
belonged to the celebrated William Penn, the founder and legislator of 
Pennsylvania, whom Montesiiuieu denominates the modern Lyourgus. 
lie was the son of Admiral Pciin, was born at London in 1044, and was 
cilucated at Christchurch, Oxford. At college he imbibed the 
principles of Quakerism, and having endeavoured to disseminate them 
by preaching in public, he Wiis thrice thrown into prison. It was during 



liis first imprisonment that he wrote “ No C/m?, no Crown.'^ In Maroli, 
HiSO — 81, he obtained from Charles 11. the grant of that territory v. hich 
now bears the name of Pennsylvania. In 18H2 lu* embarked for his new 
culriny ; and in the following year be founded Philadelphia. Ho returned 
to England in 1684, and died in July, 1718. Jle was a philosopher, a 
legislator, an author, the friend of man, and, above all, a pious 
Christian. In addition to the reasons above given, the sketch of the 
tca-servicc is an object of curiosity, as showing the state of silversmith's 
Work in England, at the close of the seventeenth century, fur articles of 
domestic use. 

cruious iToruEs on a sitatx 

^ The figures here given are copied from a curious little bronze, strongly 
gilt, which was engraved in the “Oentleman’H Magazine for 1833, accom- 
panied with a description, by A. J. Kcm£)e, Esq., the author of the letter- 
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press to “ Stothard’s Monumental Effigies,” whose intimate knowledge 
III these matters enables him to welkauthenticato dates ; and he con- 
siders this relic may safely be attributed to the early part of the twelfth 
century ; it was discovered in the Temple Church, and had originally 
formed a portion of a pyx, or small shnne, in which the .consecrated 
host was kept. Our engraving is more than half the size of the ori- 
ginal, which represents the soldiers watchiitg the body of Our Lord, who 
w'as, ill mystical form, supposed to bo enshiined iu the pyx. They wear 
scull-caps of the Phrygian form, with the nasal like those in the Payeurc 
Tapestry ; and the raailles 
or rings of the hauberk 
appear, as in the armour 
there, sewn down, per- 
haps, on a sort of gam- 
hesoii, but not inter- 
Liced. They bear kite- 
shapod shiultls, raised to 
an obtuse angle in the 
centre, and having largo 
prt)jccting bosses : tho 
third of these figures is 
represented beside the cut 
in profile, which will to** 
able the reader more 
clearly to detect its pecu- 
liarities. On two of these 
shields are some ap- 
proaches to armorial bear- 
ings; the first is marked with /our narrow btndlels; the second is 
fretted, tho frets being repealed in front of his helmet, or chapellv iicjtr : 
all the helmets have the nasal. A long tunic, bordered, and in one in- 
stance ornamented with cross-lines, or chequered, appears beneath the 
tunic. The sword is very broad, and the s^war carried by the lirst 
figure, obtuse in the hendj — a mark of its antiquity. The shoes are 
ndinirablc illustrations of that passage of Geoffry of Slalmcsbury, where, 
representing tlio luxury of costume iu wliich the English indulged at the 
time when Ifenry I. hegau his reign, ho says : “ Then was there lloiving 
hair, and extravagant dress ; ami then %vas invented the fashion of shoes 
with curved points : then the model for young men was to rival women 
in delicacy of person, to mimic their gait, to walk with loose gesture, 
half-naked.” The cuirvature of the points of the shoes in the little relic 
be loro us, in conformity with the custom censured by Malmesbury, is 
quite remarkable. Oue turns up, another down ; one to the left, another 
to the right ; and scarcely any two in the same direction. 

THE queen’s sharks. 

The harbour of Trincomalee swaims with gigantic sharks, and 
strange to relate, they are all under British protection ; and if any 
one is found molesting or injuring them, the mie is £10, or an im- 
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prisonment ! IIow this ridiculous custom orIji:iiiut(Hl, it is hard to 
^ay ; but y\o are told, that iir the early days ot‘ British cmujiust 
iu* the Kast, sailors wore apt to descit, and sod: rot'iif 2 ;c in the tlum 
inaccessible Avilds of the interior; and of later years, Avlau civili- 
sation has iinb;uTod tho prates of Cinjr:ilcso eomnieree to all naliuni 
of the 'world, tho soldiers of the regiment stationed at Triiicomah^c, dis- 
contented with their lot in life, were wont to escape from the thraldom of 
the service, by swimming ott* to AmcTicau ainl otlier foreign \essds, 
preferring chance, under u strenge flag, to a liard certainty under thdr 
own. Thus tho Queou's ^llalks are duly jirotoetcd as a sort of water- 
police for the prevention of desertion botli from tlie army and navy. 


OLD TKiisKs (\y nr. 

Tho following quaint and curious verses are taken from a very ohl 
vohunc, entitled A Crowne Garland of Goufthn Itosvs, (rathvrvd out 
tif Eiojland’^s JRoyall Garden , Ihj Itichard Johnson, 


k 5 ROHT AXn SWEET TSAD* BT OKE OF TUB MVIliBS OP UON'Oll UPOIT TUB DCATUB 

OF i^UEESK 1:1.1 Z-VBF.ri;, wmeu bUK VlOX A SAMPELE lU ULD SILKK. 


T) a ttt'u; (HiiCf or ‘‘ rkiUi'lx foots wc.** 


Gone is Elizabeth, 

Whom w«* have h^vM so dcaro ; 
She our kind mistres wm 
Full fonre and forty ycare. 

Enj^land she govem’d well, 

Not to be blamed ; 

Flanders she govemM well 
And Ireland tamed. 

Fr;in(?e f-ho befrended, 

Spaine she hath foiled, 


Papists rejeeted, 

And the P«'i>o spoyled. 

To princes powcrfiill. 

To the world vertuous, 

To her foes mcreii'ull. 

To her subjects gracious. 

ller sonde is in henven, 
Tho world keeps her glory, 
.Subjects he r g*.»o<i doctls, ' 
And so endi my story. 


RANELAGir. 

Ranelagh, of which no traces now romain, was situated on ])ait of 
Chelsea Ilospital garden, between Cliurtli llovr and tho rivoi, to tho east 
of the Hospital. It lakes its name from a house erected in IGDl, by 
Viscount Kanelagh. This liouse, in which the Viscount liad roidi <1 
from the period of its being built, was sold in 1733 to an eminent biiihh r 
named Tiinbrell for £3,200, who advertised it for sale in the following 
year, as a freehold with garden, kitclion garden, and offices, and a 
smaller house and garden wdth fruit trees, coach-limiscs, &o., &c. 
These wore tho first vicissitudes of llanolagh, preparatory to its e<ni- 
vevsinii into a place of public amusement, 

AValpole, in one of his entertaining to Mann, April 22nd, 17'i2, 

thus spf.aks of the gardens, which were then unHnisln d : — 

‘‘I have been breakfasting this morning at IJancfagh Garden; they 
have built an immense ampitheatre, with balconifM full of little ale- 
houses; it is in rivalry toVauxhall, and cost above twelve tliousand 
pounds. The building is not finished, but they got great sums by 
people going to i.ce it and breakfasting in tlie bouse : were were j cotciaay 
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no loss than three hundred and eijjlity persons, at eighteen-pence a 
piocc.” Again, under the date May 20ih, 1742, he writes to his friend 
as follows : — 

“I’wo nights ago, llanelagli Giivdeus were opened at Chelsea; tlic 
prince, p'vinecss, duke, nmeh uohilily, and nineh mob besides were there, 
Theiv is ii va>t ainj)ilhoutre, iiuely gilt, painted, and illuminated; into 
wliieh everybody that loves eating, drinking, staring, or crowding, is 
admitted fur twelve pence. The building and disposition of tlio giirdens 
cost sixteen tliousaiul pounds. Twict^ a week there arc to bo ridoltus at 
guinea tickets, Ibr wliicdi you are to have a supper and music. 1 was 
ihere last night, hut did not liud the joy of it. Yau\liall is a little 
l)etter, for t!ie garden is phjasanter, and one goes ]>y wator.’^ 

“ The only defect in the elegance and beatity of tlie ainpithcatre at 
llauelagh,” says the London Vhrouicle for August, 17(io, “ is an iiu- 
proper and inconvenient orchestra, wltieh, breaking into the area <;flliat 
superb room about twenty feet f;ii*ther than it ought to do, di'>troys 
M’liiinotry of tho whole, and dilfuscs the sound of music with’ .sueii 
iriegular rapidity, that the harmonious articulntior.s escape tlie nioei-t 
ear w’hcn placed in the most commodious attitude ; it also liuits tho eye 
n]jon your first entiy. 

“ To remedy these defects, a plan has been (lra^\^l by Mts^srs. 'Wale 
ami Uwin, fur adding a new orchestra, which being furnished w ith a 
we]l-proiK)rtioncd cun*at,iu‘o over it, will contri\ct into narrower bovmds 
tile mocfulations of the voice, and render every note more distinctly 
audible. It will, by its form, operate iipou the nnisical sounds, in tlie 
same manner as concave glasses JiHeet the rays of light, by culketiiig 
lliem into a focus. The front of this orchestra being planned so as to 
range paralkd to the l»alustrado, the w hole area also will be disciicnm- 
bvj eil of every ob^l^uetiou (hat miglit incommode the audience in tliLir 
circular walk’. There is likewise provision made in this plan for a stage 
cai»ablo of conlaiiiiiig dO or 40 performers, to oilieiate iis chorus-singers, 
oi- otlierwise assist in giving additional solemnity on any extraordinary 
U’ceasion.” 

“At Itanelagli House, on the 12th of May, 1767,’’ says the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, “ were ^wrlurmed (in tho now’ orchobtra) the much 
sidmired catches and glees, .selected from the curious collectiou of the 
flitch Club ; being the lirst of the kind publickly exhibited in this or 
any other kingdom. The cntertaiimients consisted of the favourite 
catches and glees, composed by the most eminent masters of the last and 
present age, by a considerable’ number of the bust vocal and inslrumentai 
performers. Tho choral and instnimenlol piu*ts were added, to aive tlio 
the catches and glees their proper effect iu so large an aruphiUieatrc ; 
being composed for that purpose by Hr. Arne.” 

The Kotuiida, or amphitheatre, was 185 foot in diameter, witli an 
orchestra in tho centre, and tiers of boxes aU round. Tho chief amuse* 
ment was promenading (as it w’as called) round and round tho circular 
area below, and taking refreshments in the boxes while tho orchestra and 
vocalists executed diiibrcnt pieces of music* It was a kind of * Yauxhali 
under cover,’ warmed with coal fires. Tho rotunda is said to have been 
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projected by Laoy, the patentee of Drury Lane Theatre. ** The covp 
Dr. Johnson declared, “ was the tinost thing lie had ever seen.” 
The last great event in the history of Kanelagh was the iustallatiou 
ball of the knights of the Bath, in 1802, shortly after which tlie place 
was pulled down. 



THE ITUST BAST INDIA HOl'SE. 

The tradition is, that the East India Company, incorporated 

IGOO, first transacted their business in the great room of the Nag’s 
Head Inn, opposite St. Botolph’s Church, Bishonsgate Street, The maps 
0 ? London, soon after the’ Great Fire of 1666, pTa<?e the India House on a 
part of its present site in Leadenhall Street. lien originally stood 
inamsion of Alderman Kerton, built in the icign of Edward Vl., rebuilt 
on the accession of Elizabeth, and enlarged b} its next purchaser, 
Sir W. Craven, I/>Td Mayor in 1610, Here was bom the great Lord 
Craven, who, in 1701, leased hb house ond a tenement in Lime Street 
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to the Company at £100 a year. A scarce Dutch etching, in the British 
Museum, of which the annexed engraving is a correct copy, shows this 
house to have been half timbered, its lofty gable surmounted witli two 
dolphins and a figure of a mariner, or, as some say, of the first governor ; 
beneath arc merhaiit ships at sea, the royal arms, and those of the 
Company. This grotesque structure was taken down in 1720, and uik)ii 
its site was erected the old East India House, iwrtions of which yet 
remain ; although the present stone front, 200 feet long, and a great part 
of tlie house, were built in 1798 and 1799, and subsequently enlarged by 
CookcreU, ICA., and Wilkins, B.A. 

ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE LAST CENTUBY. • 

The following strange advertisement have been culled at random from 
magazines and newspapers circa 1750. They give ns a good idea of tho 
manners and tastes of that period : — 

‘‘ Whereas a tall young Gentleman above the common size, dress’d in 
a yellow-grounded uowered velvet (sumx)sed to be a Torcigner), with a 
Sdlitair round his neck and a glass in nis hand, was narrowly observed 
and much approved of by a certain young lady at tlie last Rido*tto. This 
is to acquaint tho said young Gentleman, if his heart is entirely dis- 
engogeu, that if lie will apply to A. B. at Caraway’s (Wee House in 
Exoliungc Alley, ho may bo directed to have an interview with the said 
young lady, which may prove greatly to his advuntago. Strict socresy 
on tho Gentleman’s side \A11 be depended on.” 

** A Lady who had on a Pink-coloured Capuchin, edged with Ermine, 
a black Patch near her right eye, sat in a front scat in the next Side Box 
but one to tho Stage on Wednesday night at Drury Lane Playhouse ; if 
til at Lady is single and willing to treat on terms of honour and generosity 
of a married state, it would be deemed a favour to rectivo a line directed 
to C. D., at Clifibrd’s Inu Old CoRccdlousc, how slic may bo address'd, 
being a serious affair.” 

** To bo seen this week, in a large commodious room at the George Inn, 
in IVncluirch-street, near Aldgate, the Porcupine Man and his Son, wJ.ich 
has given sucli great satisfaction to all that ever saw them : their solid 
quills being not to be numbered nor credited till seen ; but give univer- 
sal satisfaction to all that ever saw them ; tho youtli being allowed by all 

to be of a beautiful and tine complexion, and great numbei*s resort daily 
to SCO them.” 

“ A Bullfinch, that pipes ‘ Britons rouse im your great magnanimity,’ 
at command, also talks, is lo be sold at the (Jane Shop facing -Xew Bioad 
Street, Moorficlds ; likewdso to bo sold, two Starlings that whistlo and 
talk extremely plain. 

** Great variety of fmo long Walking Canes.” 

THEODORA DE VERDTON. 

This singular woman was born in 1744, at Leipsio, in Germany, and 
died at her lodgings, in Upper Charles-street, Hatton Garden, Ixmdon, 
1802. She was the only daughter of an architect of the name of Grahn, 
who erected several edifices in the city of Berlin, particularly the Church 
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of St. Peter^s. Sho \mte an excellent hand, and had learned the mathe* 
matios, the French, Italian, and English languages, and possessed a com- 
plete knowledge of her native tongue. Upon her arrival in England she 
cominenced teaching of the German language, under the name of Dr. 
John do Verdion. 

In her exterior, she was extromolj grotesque, wearing a bag wig, a 
large cocked hat, three or four folio b^ks under one arm, and an um- 
brella under the other, her pockets completely hDcd with small volumes, 
and a stick in her right hand. She had a good knowledge of English 
books ; many i>ersons entertained her for her advice relativo to pur- 
cliasiug tlieip. She obtained a comfortable subsistence from toacliing 
and translating foreign languages, and by selling books chiedy in fortngii 
literature. She taught the Diike of Portland the German language, aiid 
was always welcomed to his house, the l^issian Ambassador to our 
Court received from her a knowledge of the English language ; and 
several distinguished noblemen she frequently visited to instniet tiu m 
iu the French tongue ; she also taught Edward Gibbon, the celebrattjd 
Komau Historian, the German language, "previous to his visiting that 
country. Tliis extraordinary female has never been known to have nj)- 
peared in auy other but the male drea^aince her arrival in England, 
where she remained upwards of thirty^feirs ; and upon occasions sho 
would attend court, docked in yeiy superb attire ; and was well 
bered about the streets of London ;* and particularly frequent in attending 
lK>ok auctions, and would buy to a large amount, sometimes a eoiu'h- 
load. Here her singular tigure generally made her the jest of the eom- 
pauv. Her general purchase at these sales was odd volumes, which sho 
used to carr^’ to other booksellers, and endeavour to sell, or exchange for 
other books. She was also a considerable collector of medals and foreign 
coins of gold and silver ; but none of these were found after her di ccase. 
She frequented the Fumivars inu G’ollbc-housc, in Holboni, dining there 
almost every day ; she would liave the first of every thing iu season, 
and was as strenuous for a largo quantity, as she was dainty iu the 
quality of what sho chose for her table. At times, it is well-known, .nho 
could Uispense with three pounds of solid meat ; and we are very sorry 
to say, she was much inclined to the dreadful sin of drunkenness. Her 
death was occasiohed by hilling down stairs, and she was, after much 
afiliction, at length compelled to make herself known to a Gennnn j)hy- 
fcician, who prescribed lor her, when the disorder she had, turned to* a 
dropsy, dehra all core, and iinished tl^e LLfo of so remarkable a female. 

DBXVINO STAGS LIKF. CATTLE. 

Bnricd at Dislcy, Cheshire, Juno 2nd, 17f53, Mr. Joseph TTats^m, in 
the lOdth year of his age. fie was bora at Moseley Common, in the 
parish of l!eigh, in the epuntjr of I^neastcr ; and married his wife from 
Etchclls, near Manchester, in the said county. They w<‘rc an happy 
couple 72 years. She died in the 94th^ year of her age. Ho was parx- 
kee^r to the late Peter Leigh, Esq., of and his father used 

te drive and show red deer to mo^ of the nobility and gentry 
in that part of the kingdom, to tho general satisfaction of all wlm 
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ever saw them ; for he could have driven and commanded them at his 
pleasure, as if they had been common homed-cattlc. In ihe reign of 
Queen Anne, Squire Leigh was at Macclesiield, in Cheshire, in company 
with a number of gentlemen, amongst whom was Sir Itoger Mason, who 
was then one of tho members for the said county ; they being merry and 
free. Squire Leigh said his keeper should drive 12 brace of stags to the 
Forest of Windsor, a present to tho Queen. Sir Roger opposed it with 
a wager of 500 j^^eas, saying that neither his keeper, nor any other 
person, could drive 12 brace of red deer from Lime Park to Windsor 
Forest on any account. So Squire Leigh accimted tho wager from Sir 
Roger, and immediately sent a messenger to Lime for his keeper, who 
directly came to his master, who told him he must immediately prepare 
liimst lf to drive 12 brace of stags to Windsor Forest, for a wager of 500 
guineas. He gave the Squire, his master, this answer, that he would, 
at his command, drive him 12 brace of stajSfs to Windiir Forest, or to 
any part of the kingdom by his worship’s direction, or he would lose his 
life and fortune. ^ undevj||i^k, and accomplished this most astonishing 
performance, which is not to be equalled in the annals of the most 
ancient history. He was a man of low stature, not bulky, of a fresh 
complexion, pleasant coimtenilliBce, and he believed he h^ drank a gallon 
of molt liquor a day, one day with another, for above sixty years of his 
time. 

• ECCENTRIC WILL. 

Tho following will, as an exhibition of strange eccentricity, is not 
inappropriate to our pages. Mr. Take, of Wath, near Rotherham, 
who died in 1810, bequeathed one penny to every child that attended 
his funeral (there came from 000 to 700); Is. to every poor woman 
in Wath; 10s. 6d. to tho ringers to ring one peal of grand bobs, 
which was to strike off while they were putting him into the grave. 
To seven of the oldest navigators, one guinea for puddling him 
in his grave. To his natiirm daughter, £4 48. per annum. To his 
old and faithful servant, Joseph Pitt, £21 per annum. To an old 
woman who had for eleven years tucked him up in bed, £1 Is. 
only. Forty dozen penny loaves to bo thrown from tno church leads at 
twelve o’clock on Chnstmas dnY for ever. Two handsome brass chande- 
liers for the church, and £20 for a set of new chimes. 

EXTRAOEDIKARY FROST. 

As an instance of groat rarity in England of the severity of a frost, it 
is worth notice, that in January, 1808, tho rain froze as it fell, and in 
London tho umbrellas wore so stiffened that they oould not be closed. 
Birds had their feathers frozen so that they could not ffy, and many 
were picked up as thcy lay helpless on tlio ground. 

ancien:i^ snuff-boxes. 

These ancient snuff-boxes furnish proof of tho love of our ancestors ibr 
tho titillating powder. An admiring writer of the lost oentory, reflecting 
on the curious and precious caskets m which snuff was then impriaone£ 
asks— ^ 
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** What strange and wondrous Tirtue must there be, 

And secret charm, 0 snuff! concealed in thee, 

That bounteous nature and inrentim art, 

Bedecking thee thus all their powers exert/' 

But every affe, since snuff was in use, appears to have cherished great 
regard ihr the beauty and costliness of its snuff boxes, and even at the 



present time, the snuff box is the recognised vehicle of the highest 
Wour a corporation can bestow. Those here represented are not so 
much boxes as bottles. They are richly and elaWately ornamented 
with sporting snl^cts, and no doubtfonoe bebnged to some fhmous 
personage. Judging of thi^ very antique form and figures, we ore 
uiclineato think Ui^ must have been immeeadietttMn it is generally 
esyqposedthat snuff was introdoeed into this eountiy* 
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SEEING THE FIRST AND THE LAST OF TWO GENERATIONS. 

Frances Barton, of Horsley, Derbyshire, died 1789, aged 107. She 
followed the profession of a midwife dunng the long period of eighty 
years. Her husband had been sexton of the parish seventy years ; so 
that this aged pair frequently remarked, that bm had twice brought into 
the world, and he had twice buried, tho whole paridi. Her faculties, her 
memory in particular, wore remarkably good, so that she was enabled 
well to remember the Eevolution in 1688, and being present at a merry 
making on that glorious occasion* 



THE EARLIEST nACKN£T-<X)ACH. 

The above is a correct representation of one of the earliest forms in 
which coaches for hire were tot made. They were called Hackney, 
not, as is erroneously su]msed, from their being first used to carry the 
citizens of London to tbev villas in the suburb of Hackney, but from the 
word ** hack,” which signMes to offer any article for sale or hire. Hack- 
ney coaches were first established in 1634, and the event is thus mentioned 
in one of Strajford^s Letters^ dided April in tha^car .* — 

One Captain Bailey hath erected some four Jtachney^eoache$^ ljut his 
men in livery, and appointed them to stand at the May-pole in the 
Strand, giving them instructions at what rates to carry men into several 
parts of tho town, where all day they may be had. Other hackney- 
mcn seeing this way, they fiock to the same place, and perform their 
joi^ncys at the same rate. So that sometimes there is twenty of them 
together, which disperse up and down ; they and others are to be 
had everywhere, as watermen are to be had by the water-side. * • • 
Everybody is much pleased with it.” 

A UNIQUE LIBRART. 

A singular libr^ existed in 1535, at Warsensiein, near Cassel ; the 
books composing it, or rather the wnhstitutea for them, being made of 
woq^ and every one of them is a specimen of some dififeient tree* The 
badHjp formed of its bark, and the rides are oonstruoted of polished 
pieds of the same stock. When put toMther, the whole forma a box ; 
and inside of it are stored tho fruit, seed, and leaves, together widi ^e 
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moss wliich grows on the trunk, and the insects which feed the 

tr^ ; every volume correspoueUi in size, and the collection altogether has 
ai. excellent eflToct. 

nilESS FOKTY TEA2S AGO. 

Caricature, even by its very exaggeration, often gives us a bettor idea 
of inanv things than the most exact sketches could do. This is more 
especially the case with respect to dress, a proof of wliich is here given 

by the three caricatures which wo 
before our readers. Tliey 
/ wn \ copied from plates published 

/ . W \ period to which they refer, 

I completely do they con- 

1 ^ SI ^ notion of the fashions 

l/f/ of the day ! 

A With the x^cacc of 1815 com- 

%j/ '3 nicnced a new era in English his- 

^1 V/ ^ tory; and within the few years 
% immediately preceding and fol- 

y lowing it, English society went 

7^ ® l^hrough a remarkably ra[>id change ; 

^ change, as far as we can sec, of a 
hjw I / decidedly hwourable kind. The 

uf V I'iMJ " * f social condition of public senti- 

M Vv/W ^ inent and public morals, litcra- 

^ / ture, and science, were all im- 

V M*' f l)roved. As the violent internal 

J~ agitation of the country during 

M'l regency increased thie number 

\ political caricatures and satirical 

writings, so the succession of fa- 
sluons, varying in extravagance, 
— which characterised the same 

period, produced a greater number of caricatures on dress and on 
fashionable manners than had been seen at any previous period. During 
the first twelve or fifteen years of the present century, tne general clm- 
racter of the costume appears not to have undergone any great change. 
The two figures here given represent the mode in 1810. 

A few years later the fashionable costume furnished an extraordinary 
contrast with that just represented. The waist was again shortened, as 
W'cll as the frock and petticoat, and, instead of concealment, it seemed 
to be the aim of tho ladies to exhibit to view as much of the body as pos- 
sible. The fops of 1819 and 1820 received the name of dandies, the 
kdics that of dandizettes. Tho accompanying cut is from a rather 
broadly caricatured print of a dandi^ottc of the year 1819, It must be 
considered only as a type of the general character of tho foppish costumo 
of the period ; for in no time was there ever such a variety of foiHi^ in 
the dresses of both sexes as at the period alluded to. 

We give, with tho same reservation, a figure of a dandy, from a carica- 
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tore of tho samo year. The number of oarioatures on the dandies and 



DIHVIZKTTB. ^ , DANDY. 

dandizoites, and on their fopperies and follies, during the years 1819, 
1820, and 1821, was perfectly astonishing* 


FASHIONABLE DISFIGUBEMENT. 

The extent to which people may be led to disfigure themselves by a 
blind compliance ^\dih the fashion of the day, was never more strikingly 
displayed tlian in the custom of dotfing 
the face with black patches of different 
patterns. It might easily be supposed 
that tho annexed sketch is a carica- 
ture, but such is not the case ; it is a 
correct likeness of a lady of the time of 
Charles the First, with her face in full 
dress. Patching was much admired 
during the reign of that sovereign, and 
for several succeeding years. Some 
authors think that the fashion came 
originally from Arabia. No sooner was 
it brought to England and Franco, than 
it became an absolute fureur. In the 
former country, old and young, the 
maiden of sixteen and the grey-haired 
grandrnama, covered their faces with 
these black spots, shaped like suns, 
moons, stars, hearts, crosses, and lozenges ; and some even, as in the 
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instance before ns, carried tbe mode to tbe extiUYOgant extent of shaping 
the patches to represent a oarriogo and horses. 

A HEMABKABIE OLD 3rAN. 

Mr. Ingbby, of Battle Abbey, Sussex, died 1798, aged 117. He had 
been for upwards of ninety-livo years a domestic in the fiimily of Lady 
Webster. The following narrative of this remarkable man is by a gentle- 
man who visited him in the autumn of 1797 : — 

To my great surprise,” ho says, “ I found Mr. Inglcby in a situation 
very far removed from the luxuries of life, or the place which might be 
deemed necessary for his years. Ho was in an antique outbuilding, near 
the Castle Gate, where bistable was spread under an arched roof; nearly 
the whole of the building being tilled -with billet-wood, and scarcely 
ffording room for the oaken bench on which this wonder of longevity 
was reclining by the tire. His dress was a full-bottomed wig, and a 
- chocolate-coloured suit of clothes with yellow buttons. His air and de- 
meanour was pensive and solemn ; though there was nothing in his look 
which impressed the mind Avdth the idea of a person more than fourscore 
years old, except a slight falling of the under jaw, which bespoke a more 
advanced age. We were introauced by a matron, who served as a sort 
of interpreter between us — Mr. Ingleby’s deafness not permitting any 
regular' conversation. V/lien the nurse explained our errand, he replied, 
in a very distinct but hollow voice, ‘ 1 am much obliged to the gentlemen 
for the favoui they do me ; but I am not well, Ana unable to converse 
with them.’ He then turned his face to the higher pai-t of the bench on 
which he reclined, and was silent. In each of his withered hands he 
held a short, rude, beechen walking stick, about three feet high, by tho 
help of wMcb he was accustomed not only to walk about the extensive 
premises in which’he passed the most part of his life, but also to take 
his little rambles about the town ; , and once (for, occasionally, tho old 
gentleman was irascible,! he set out on a pedestrian excui'sion to Hast- 
ings, to inquire for another situation in service^ because his patroness 
desired him to be more attentive to personal neatness. It is but justice 
to the lady alluded to, to add, that tho uncouth abode in which Mr. 
Ingleby dwelt was the only one in which he could be persuaded to rcjside, 
and which long familiai’ity had rendered dear to him. The choice ap- 
peared very extraordinary ; but such persons, in their conduct, arc sel- 
dom governed by tho lixed and settled rules by which human life is 
ordinarily regulated.” 

CTTEIOUS MANUsCniPT. 

A very curious manuscript was presented to the Antiquarian Society 
of Yorkshire in 1828, It contains sundiy rules to be observed by 
the household of Henry the 8th, and enjoins the following singular 
particulars: — ‘‘None oi his Highness’s attendants to steal any locks, 
or keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out of noble- 
men’s, or gentlemen’s, houses where he goes to visit. No herald, min- 
strel, falconer, or other, to bring to the Court an}' boy or rascal; nor 
to keeps lads or rascals in Court to do their business for them. Master 
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cooks not to employ such scullions as shall go about nahedy or lie all 
night on the ground before the kitchen fire. Dinner to be at ten^ and 
supper at four. The Knight Marshal to take care that all such un- 
thrifty and common women as follow the Court bo banished. The proper 
officers are, between six and seven o’clock every morning, to mvike the 
fire in and straw hLs Highness’s Privy Chamber. Officers of his High- 
ness’s Privy Chamber to keep secret every thing said or done, leaving 
hearkening or inquiring where the King is or goes, lie it early or late, 
without grudging, mumbling, or talking of the Xing’s past time, late or 
early going to bed, or any other matter. Coal only allowed to the 
Xing’s, Queen’s, and Lady Mary’s Cliambers. The Queen’s Maids of 
Honour to have a chet loaf, a manchet, a gallon of alv^ and a chine of 
beef, for their hrealfasts. Among the fishes for the table is a i)orpoise, 
and if it is too big for a horse^loady a further allowance is made for it to 
the purveyor.” Tho manuscript ends with several proclamations. One 
is “to take up and punish strong and mighty beggars, rascals, and 
vagabonds, who hang about the Con^. 

WONDimrUL ESCAPE. 

In 1809, a barge was going along the new cut hrom Paddington 
with casks of spirits and barrels of gunpowder. It is supposed that one 
of tho crew bored a hole in a powder-barrel by mistake, meaning to steal 
spirits ; the gimlet set Art to tho powder, and eleven other barrels were 
driven to the distance of 160 yards; but only the single barrel exploded, 

DAVID HUME OK HIS OWN DEATH, 

The letter which we here lay beforo our readers wa% addressed by 
David Hume to tho Countess de Boufflers, and is supposed to be the last 
that was ever written by that greo^ historian, as he died only five days 
afterwards, August 26th. With what calmness did that illustrious phi- 
losopher contemplate tho rapid approach of his own death ! 

The letter was tom at the places where tho words ore printed in italics : 

“Edinburgh, 20th of August, 1776. 

“Tho’ I am certainly within a few weeks, dear Madam, and perhaps 
within a few days, of my own death, I could not forbear being struck with 
tho death of the Prince of Conti, so great a loss in every particular. 
My reflection carried mo immediately to your situation in this melan- 
choly incident. Wliat a diflhrence to you in your whole plan of life ! 
Pray, write me some particulars; but in such terms that you need not 
care, in event of decease, into whose hands your letter may mil. 

“ Mg distemper is a diarrhoea, or disorder in mv bowels, which has 
been gradually undcimining mo these two years ; but within these six 
months has been visibly hastening me to my end. I see death approach 
gradually without any anxiety or regret. 1 salute you with great afleo- 
tion and regard for tho last time. " “ David Hume.” 

SCniFrUKAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Tho rude musical instruments here represented, have been coUected by 
modern travellers, and are but little miangcd from the ancient forms. 
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A. Drumi or Timbrel, of Baked Pottcr^s Clay.- -AA. Brum in use in the East.*— 
B. Harp. -C. Lutes.— D. Insenbed Stone.— E. Sandals. 

The dram or timbrel marked A, is made of thin baked clay, something in 
the shape of a bottle, with parchment stretched over th^ wider part. On 
being stinck with the finger, this instrument makes a remarkably loud 
sound. These relics are lodged in the London Scriptural Museum, and are 
all ticketed with the texts they serve to illustrate. This arrangement is 
judicious, and gives a great additional interest to the saoim objects 
while under inspection. 
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1. Distaff. — 2. Roman Farthing.— 3. Stone Money Weights. — t. Hand MilL 
5. Eastern Wino and Water iJottles. 

Tho distaff was the instrument which wrought the materials for the 
robes of the Egyptian Kings, and for the “ little coat ” which Hannah 
made for Samuel ; by it, too, were wrought the cloths, and other fabrics 
used in Solomon’s temple. Ily reference to the above engraving, it will 
be seen that nothing can bo more simple than this ancient instrument, 
which is a sort of wooden skewer, rouncl which the flax is wrapped ; it is 
then spun on tho ground in the same manner as a boy’s top, and the 
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thread wrought off, and wound upon a reel shown in the foregro^d of 
the picture. “ Cluems,” or stone hand-mills of various sizes, similar to 
that represented in our engraving, have been repeatedly found in con- 
nection with Homan, Saxon, and other ancient remains in this country 
Thejr are still to be mot with in constant use over the greater part of 
India, in Africa, and also those districts of the East which are more par- 
ticularly associated with Holy Writ. It may be worth while to mention 
that this description of mill is an improvement upon the method of sim])ly 
crushing the com laid on a flat stone with another held in the hancL 
The “ Quern ” is a hard stone roughly rounded, and partly hollowed, 
into which aupther stone, which has a handle, is loosely litted. The 
corn required to be ground is placed in the hollow receptacle, and the 
inner stone is moved rapidly round, and, in course of time, by immense 
labour, the wheat &o. is ground into flour. The Scripture prophecies men-* 
tion that of two women grinding at the mill, one shall be left, ondtlie other 
taken — the two-handled mill will explain the meaning of this passage. 

J CHRONOLOGIC.VL TABLE OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 

The following curious table is extracted literatim from Arthur 
Hopton’s Concordancie of Years^ 1615 
1077. — A blazing star on Palm Sunday, ncre the sun. 

1100, — The yard (measure) made by Henry I. 

1 1 1 6. — The moone seemed turned into bloud. 

1128. — Men wore haire like women. 

1180. — Paris in France, and London in Englande, paued, and thatching 
in both left, because all Luberiok was spoiled thereby with lire. 
1189. — Hobin Hood and Little John lived. This yeare London obtained 
to be gouemed by sheriffes and maiors. 

1205. — By reason of a frost from January to March wheate was sold 
for a marke the quarter, which before was at 12 pence. Anno 
B,egni 6. John. 

1209. — London bridge builded with stone ; and this yeare the citizens of 
London had a grant to choose them a maior. 

1227 .— The citizens of London had libertie to hunt a certain distance 

about the citie, and to passe toll-free through England. 

1231. — Thunder lasted fifteen daics; beginning the morrow after St. 
Martin’s day. 

1233. — Four snnnes appeared, beside the true sunne, of a red colour. 
1235. — The Jews of Norwich stole a boy and circumcised him, minding 
to have crucified him at Easter. 

1247. — The king farmed Queene-hiue for fifty pounds per annum, to the 
citizens. 

1252 — Great tempests upon the sea, and fearful ; and this year the king 
(Henry III.) granted, that wheretofore the citizens of London 
were to present the maior before the king, wheresocuer he were, 
that now barons of the exchequer should seruo. 

1292. — ^The Jewes corrupting England with vsury, had first a badge 
nuen them to weare, that they might be knownoi and after were 
nanisbed to the number of 150,000 persons. 
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1313,— This yeore the king of France burned all his leporous and pocky 
people, as well men as women : for that he supposed they had 
poysoned the waters, which caused his leprosie. About this 
time, also, the Jews had a purpose to poyson aU tho Christians, 
by poysoning all their springs. 

1361, — ^Mon and beasts perished in ciiuers places with thunder and light 
ning, and hends were scene spcake unto men as they traucUed. 
1372. — ^The lirst bailiffes, in Shrewsbury. 

13S6. — ^Tho making of c^nes found ; and rebels in Kent and Essex, 
who cntrcd Jjondon, beheaded all lawyers, and burnt houses and 
all bookes of law. 

1388. — ^Picked shooes, tyed to their knees with siluer chaiftes were vsed. 
And women with long gownos rode in side-saddles, like tho 
queeno, that brought side-saddles first to England ; for before 
they rode astrid. 

1401. — Pride exceeding in monstrous apparreU. 

1411. — Guildhall in London begun. 

1417. — A decree for lanthcrnc and candle-light in London. 

1427. — Itain from the 1st of Aprill to llollontide. 

1510. — St. John’s College in Cambridge being an ancient hostell, was 
conuerted to a college by tho executors of the Countessc of Rich- 
mond and Derby, and mother of Henry VIL, in this yeare, as 
her will was. 

1 1552. — The new service book in English. 

1555. — The first use of coaches in England. 

1606. — Tho cawsics about London taken down. 

1610. — Britaiues Bursse builded. Hix Hall builtled. Aldgatc builded 
now. Sutton’s Hospitall founded. Moore fields new railed and 
planted with trees. Westminster palace paued. 

COCK-riGnilNG AT SCHOOLS. 

Many years ago the scholars at our largo schools had regular cock- 
fights, 'which would appear to have been an affair of the school, 
recognised by the mastAs, and the charges for which were defrayed by 
tlicm, to be afterwards paid by tho parents, just as some innocent excur- 
sions and festivities are managed now a days. The credit of the school 
was, without doubt, often involved in the proper issue of the fight. 

Sir James Mackintosh, when at school at Fortroso in 1776-7, had this 
entry in his account, in which books were charged 3s. 6d. ; — 

To cocks* -fight dues for 2 years, 2s. fid. each, 5s. 

Associated are throe months’ fees nt tho dancing-school, minuet, 
country-dances, and hornpipe, &o. Cock-fighting up to the end of tho 
last century was a very general amusement, and an occasion for gam- 
bling. It entered into tho occupations of the old and young. Travellers 
agreed with coachmen that they 'uxto to 'wait a night if there was a 
cock-fight in any town through which they passed. A battle between 
two cocks had five guineas staked upon it. Fifty guineas, about tho 
year 1760, depended upon tho main or odd battle. This made the deci- 
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sion of a ** lon^ main,” at cock-fighting an im^rtant matter. The 
church bells at times announced the winning of a “long main.” Matches 
were sometimes so arranged as to last the week. When country gentle- 
men had sat long at table, and the conversation had turned upon the re- 
lative merits of their several birds, a cock-fight often resulted, as tho 
birds in question were brought for the purpose into the dining-room. 

COMMOX TKAVELLIXQ. 

We have here the common travelling dress in use at the com- 
mencement of the 12th century, tempus Henry I. and Stephen. The 
original is intended for the Saviour meeting the two disciples on the 
road to Emmaus. The Sa^aour wears an under tunic, and nis mantle, 
fastened by a narrow band across the chest, is held up by the right 
hand. The figures of the disciples are, however, the most curious, tho 
central one paracularly so, as he 'would seem to wear a dress expressly 
invented for travelling: his large round hat, with its wide brim, seems 
to be the original of the pilgrim’s hat so well known in later times, and 
which formed so distinguishing a mark in their costume, llis short 
green tunic, well adapted for journeying, is protected by a capacious 

mantle of skin, provided 
with a “capa” or cowl, to 
draw over the head, and 
which was frequently used 
instead of a hat. He wears 
white breeches ornamented 
w’ith red cross-stripes ; they 
end at the ankle, where they 
are secured by a band or 
garter, the foot being covered 
by close shoes. His compa- 
nion wrears the common cap 
BO frequently met with, and 
^he has his face ornamented 
to profusion by moustaches 
and beard, each lock of which appears to be most carefully separated and 
arranged in the nicest order. He has an under-tunic of white, and an 
upper one of red, and a white mantle bordered with gold ; he also wears tho 
game kind of breeches, reaching to the ankle, but he has no shoes, which 
frequently appears to have been the case when persons were on a journey. 

FASHIONABLE DANCES OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

Ihe style of dancing which was fashionable at the latter part of tho 
last century, may be seen from the following advertisement from a 
dancing-master, which we have copied from a newspaper of the year 
1775 

“ At Duke’s Long Room, in Paternoster Row, Grown Gentlemen or 
Ladies arc taught a Minuet, or tho Method of Country Dances, with the 
modem Method of Footing ; and that in the genteekst, and most expe- 
ditious, and private Manner. And for the greater expedition of such 
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gentlemen as chuso to dance in company, there’s a complete Set of 6entle> 
men assembled every Monday and Wednesday evening for tbe said pur- 
pose. Gentlemen or Ladies may be waited on at their own Houses by 
favouring me with a lino directed as above. Likewise to be had at my 
liouse, as above, a Look of Instructions for the liguring part of Country 
Dances, >vith the Figure of the Minuet annex’d thereon, drawn out in 
Characters, and laid down in such a lilanner, that at once casting your 
Eye on it, you see the Figure directly form’d as it is to be done ; so that 
a person, even that had never learnt, might, by the help of tliis book, 
soon make himself Master of the liguring Part. Such as reside in the 
Country, I doubt not, would lind it of immediate Servied*, as they have 
not ahvays an Opportunity of having llccoursc to a Dancing Master. 
Pi-ice 10s. 6d. N. Dukes, Dancing Master.” 

rilE.VCIIIXG FEIARS. 

In the romance of “St. Graal,” executed in the fourteenth 
century, w'e have this representation of one of these preaching friars 
in his rude portable pul- 
pit. From the contrast 
afforded by their mendi- 
cancy, and enthusiasm 
in teaching, to the pride 
and riches of the higher 
clergy, and their con- 
stant mixing with the 
people, they became ex- 
cessively popular. The 
preacher in the cut has 
a crow'ded and attentive 
audience (though one lady 
seems inclined to nap) ; 
the costume of the entire 
body, who are all seated, 
after a primitive fashion, 
on tlie bare ground, is 
w'orthy of note, and may bo received as a fair picture of tlic commonalty 
of England about the year 1350. 

THE ECCENTRIC LADY LEWSON. 

Mrs. Jane Lewson, widow", of No. 12, Coldbath Square, London, died 
1816, aged 116. Mrs. Lewson, from the very eccentric style of her dress, 
was almost universally recognised as Lady Lewson. She was bom in 
Essex Street, Strand, in the year 1700, during the reign of William and 
Mary ; and was married at an early age to a wealthy gentleman then 
living in the house in which she died. She became a widow at the early 
age of 26, having only one child, a daughter, living at the time. Mrs. 
lewson being left by her husband in amuent circumstances, though sho 
had many suitors, preferred to remain in a state of widowhood. When 
her daughter mamcd/Mbeing left alone, she became very fond of retire- 
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mcnt, and rarely went out or permitted the visita of any person. Tot 
the last thirty years of her life she had kept no servant, except one old 
female, who died in 1806 ; she was succeeaed by the old woman’s ^and- 
daughter, who was married about 1813 ; and she was followed in the 
situation by an old man, who attended the ditforcnt houses in the square 
to go on eirands, clean shoes, &c. Mrs. Lewson took this man into her 
house, and he acted as her steward, butler, cook, and housemaid ; and 
with tho exception of two old lap-dogs and a cat, he was her only com- 
panion. The house she occupied was elegantly furnished, but after tho 
old style ; the beds were kept constantly made, although they had not 
been slept in for about fifty years. Her apartment was only occasionaUy 
swept out, but never washed ; the windows were so encrusted 'with dirt 
that they hardly admitted a ray of light to pass through them, ^he had 
used to tell her acquaintances that if the rooms were wetted, it might be 
the occasion of her taking cold; and as to cleaning the windows, slio 
observed that many accidents happened throiigli that ridiculous practice ; 
the glass might bo broko, and tlie person wounded, when the expense of 
repairing the one, and curing the other, would both fall upon her. A 
large garden at the rear of the house w'as tho only thing connected with 
her establishment to which she really paid attention. This was always 
kept in good order ; and here, when the weather permitted, she enjoyed 
the air, or sometimes sat and read by W’ay of pastime ; or else chatted on 
times past wdth any of the few remaining acquaintances whose visits sbo 
permitted. She seldom visited any person except Mr, Jones, a grocer at 
the corner of the square, with w^hom she dealt. She was so partial to 
the fashions prevailing in her youthful days, that she never changed tho 
manner of her dresg from that worn by ladies in the reign of George the 
First. She always wore powder with "a large toupee made of liorsehair 
on her head, nearly half a foot high,, over which her front hair was turned 
up ; a cap over it, which knotted under the chin, and three or four curls 
hanging down her neck. Slic generally wore silk gowns, the train long 
with a deep flounce all round, a very long narrow waist, very tiglitly 
laced up to her neck, round which was a ruff or frill. The sleeves of her 
gown, to which four or five large ruffles were attached, camo below the 
elbow ; a large straw bonnet, quite flat, high-heeled shoes, a full-made 
black silk cloak trimmed round with lace, and a gold-headed cane, com- 
pleted her every-day costume for tho last eighty years of her life, and in 

which Imbiliments she occasionally walked round the squaie, when she 
was uniformly spoken of by all spectator^ Ladp Lewson, She never 
piactiscd ablutions of any kind, or hardly in any degree, because, as sbo 
alleged, those persons who washed themselves were always taking cold, 
or laying the foundation of some dreadful disorder. Her method was to 
besmear her face and neck all over with bog's lard, because that was soft 
and lubricating ; and then, because she required a little colour in her 
cheeks to set off her person to advantage, she had used to paint them with 
rose-pink. Her manner of living was so methodical, that she would not 
take her tea out of any other than a favourite cup. She was equally 
particular with respect to her knives, forks, plates, ac. At breakfast she 
arranged, in a particular manner, tho paraphdkalia of her Jbablc ; at 
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dinner she always observed a particular rule as to the placing of the two 
or three empty chairs, by which the table was surrounded, .but herself 
always sat in one favourite chair. She constantly enjoyed on excellent 
state of health ; assisted at all times ^in regulating the affairs of her 
household ; and never, until a little previous to her decease, had an hour’s 
illness. She entertained the greatest aversion to medicine ; and, what is 
remarkable, cut two new teeth at the age of 87, and was never troubled 
with the toothache. Towards the close of her life her sight failed her. 
»She lived in five reigns, and was believed to bo the most faithful living 
cliioiiielor of the age. A few days previous to her decease, an old lady 
who was her neighbour died suddenly, which had such an effect upon her 
that she frequently said her time urns also come, and she should soon 
follow. She enjoyed the use of all her faculties till that period, when she 
became weak and took to her bed ; but steadily refused ml medical aid. 
Her conduct to a few relations was extremely capricious ; and she would 
never see any of them ; and it was not until a few hours before her dis^- 
lution that any relaxation in her temper was manifested. She was in- 
terred in Bunnill Fields burying-ground. 

WHEN rinE ENGINES WERE FIRST BADE. 

The Phmnix was the first fire-office established, in 1682. There were 
used, in towns, squirts or syringes, for extinguishing lire, which did not 
excce<l two or tlireefeet in* length. These yielded to the Fire Engine, 
with leathern pipes, which w'as patented in 1076. Water-tight, seam- 
less hose was made in lietlinal Green in 1720. About this date — 

£, s. d. 

A fire engine and pipe for Lyme cost • • *000 

A square pipe, 23 feet long • • • • • 1 18 0 

12 leather 1^-buckets • • • . • • .233 

A Fire Engine was considered an appropriate present for an aspirant 
to a borough. At Lewes, in 1726, T. Pelham, Esq., gave one, and 
having been chosen representative in 1731, he presented a second. 

EXTRAOXDINART CATARACT. 

In the Island of Pulo Penang, in the Straits of Malacca, there is a 
cataract which is surpassed by very few in the four quarters of the earth. 
It is rarely visited, and, therefore, has been but seldom described ; but 
those who have been fortunate enough to witness it all agree in the 
opinion that it forms one of the wonders of the world. The stream 
which supplies it is of considerable volume, and after traversing a long 
tract of comparatively level country, is suddenly precipitated almost 
without a break into a ravine nearly two hundred feet below the 
summit of Gie fall. Tho annexed engraving gives an excellent 
representation of tho scene. The stream descends with a mighty 
roar, and rushes on with a lightning speed. If you take the 
trouble of brining a small looking-glass in your pocket, and come 
hero about an hour before noon, you will be able to produce some 
very beautiful artificial rainbows. But, whatever you do, never 
attempt to olomber to the top of the ro^ ; for though, doubtless, 
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bright red tudforms as they wore hurried over the preoipioe, and 
dashed from rook to rook ; and, whilst yet the horror-stiicken spec- 
tators gazed with speechless agony and terror, the bodies of the poor 
young men were home away and hid by the blood-stained waters 
nom human recovery. 


DARCES OF THE NATIVES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The manners and customs of the uncivilized are always legitimate 
otjects of wonder and curiosity to the civilized. It is on this account 



that we give the ab<A'o sketch of one of the festival dances of the natives 
of Australia. 

These dances are not only the usual close of their combats, but are 
frequent in time of peace. They appear almost necessary to stir up 
their blood ; and under the excitement they produce, the whole nature 
of the people seems to be changed. To a spetator the effect of one of 
these exhibitions almost equals that of a tragic mclo-drama. 

A suitable place for the performance is selected in the neighbourhood 
of their huts. Here a fire is built by^he women and boys, while such 
of the men as are to take a share in the exhibition, usually about twenty 
In number, disappear to arrange their persons. When these prefora- 
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tions are completed) and the fire bums brightly, the ]^rformer8 eeCA 
advancing in the guise of as many skeletons. This efiect is produced 
means of pipe clay, with which they paint broad white lines on their 
arms and legs, ana on the head, while others of less breadth arc draTO 
across the body, to correspond to the ribs. Tho music consists in beating 
time on their fields, and singing, and to it the movements of the dancers 
conform. It must not be supposed that this exhibition is a dance in our 
sense of the word. It consists of violent and odd movements of the arms, 
legs, and body, contortions and violent muscular actions, amounting 
almost to frenzy. The performers appear more like a child’s pasteboard 
supple-jack than anything human in their movements. 

Inis action continues for a time, and then the skeletons, for so they 
apear to be, since they truly resemble them, suddenly seem to vanish and 
reappear. The disappearance is efiected by merely turning round, for 
•the figures are painted only in front, and tneir dusky foims aro lost by 
ming&ng with the dark background. The trees, illuminated by the 
fire, are brought out with some of the figures in bold relief, while others 
were indistinct and ghost-like. All concurs to give an air of wild- 
ness to the strange scene. As the dance proceeds, the excitement 
increasfii, and those who a short time before apj^ar only half alive, 
become full of animation, and finally are obliged to stop from 
exhaustion. 

A PUDDING AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tlie following fact is interesting, inasmuch as it gives us an insight 
into the popular tastes of the period, and the power of mob-law : — 

In 1718, James Austin, inventor of the Persian ink powder, inrited 
his customers to a ^cast. There was a pudding promised, which was to 
be boiled fourteen days, instead of seven hours, and for which he allowed 
a chaldron of coals. It weighed 900 pounds. The copper for boiling it 
was erected at the Red lion in Southwark Park, where crowds went to 
see it ; and when boiled, it was to be conveyed to the Swan Tavern, Fish 
Street HiU, to the tunc of What lumps of pudding my mother gavo 
me.” The place was changed to the Restoration Gardens m St. George's 
Fields, in consequence of the numerous company expected, and 
pudding set out m prodtoion with banners, streamers, drums, &o., but 
the mob chased it on the way and carried all oif. 

THE DESOLATION OF ETAlf. 

ancient custom of hanging a garland of ‘^hite roses, made of 
writing paper, and a pair of white gloves over tlie pew of the unmarried 
villagers who die in the fiower of their age, prevail<^ up to the year 1837 
in tho village of Eyom, and in most other villages and little towns in the 
Peak of Derbyshire. In the year 1665, the plague was convoyed to this 
unfortunate village, which -for a time had b^n chiefiy confined to liOn- 
don. I’he infection, it appears, was carried in a box of woollen clothes ; 
the t^or, to whom they were directed was, together v/ith his family, tho 
imnumiate victims of this fatal importation ; and a lew days sufficed to 
•onfirm the fact, that the entire hamet was deeply infected. A genciul 
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panic ensued, the worthy and truly christm Rector, the Eev. William 
Mompesson, at this eventful and amul crisis, summoned the parish, and 
after energetically stating the case, and declaring his decided intention of 
remaining at his post, induced his hearers to adopt the measures he was 
about to propose, if not for their own preservation, at least for the more 
im]u)rtant cause, the preservation of the surrounding country. Eyam, 
from this moment, like a besieged city, was cut off from the living world, 
and to the zeal and fidelity of this ever-to-be -respected minister was con- 
fid (jd the present, as well as eternal welfare of those who were about to 
prove to posterity, that devotion their country, as well as to their God, 
was combined in tho truly Christian creed ta^nt them by this reverend 
man. But alas ! it was the will of the Almigh^ that the ^nks of this 
devoted flock should be rapidly thinned^ thou^ Mr. and Mrs. Mompesson 
had been hitherto spared ; but in August, the latter was carried off bv 
the fatal disease, in the 27th year of her age ; her monument may still 
1)0 seen at no great distance from the chancel door. A number of grave- 
stones, bearing date 1666, in the church-yard, show that for a time, at 
le ast, tho dead had been deposited there in the usual manner. Soon after 
tho death of Mrs. Mompesson, the disorder began to abate, and in about 
two months might bo said to have entirely ceased. The pious and 
amiable Rector was graciously preserved. 

ClJlilOUS PLAY BILL. 

Tho following remarkable theatrical announcement is worth preserva- 
tion, inasmuch as it forma a curious eftusion of vanity and poverty, in tho 
shape of nil appeal to the taste and feelings of the inhabitants of a towTi 
in Sussex : — 

(Copv.) 

At the old theatre in East Grinstcad, on Saturday, May 6th, 1758, will 
be represented (by particular desire, «and for the benofit of Mrs. P.) tho 
dct?p and affecting Tragedy of Theodosius, or the Force of Love, with 
magnificent scenes, dresses, &c, 

Varancs, by Mr. P., who will strive, as far as possible, to support the 
character of this fiery Persian Prince, in which he was so much admired 
and applauded at Hastings, Arundel, Petworth, Mid worth, Lewes, &c. 

The^osius, by a young gentleman from thdiuniversity of Oxford, who 
never appeared on any st^e. 

Athenais, by Mrs. P. Though her present condition will not permit 
her to wait on gentlemen and ladies out of the town with tickets, she 
hopes, as on former occasions, for their liberality and support. 

Nothing in Italy can exceed tho altar, in the first scene of the play. 
Nevertheless, should any of the Nobilijy or Gentry wish to see it orna- 
mented with flowers, the bearer will bring away as many as they choose 
to favour him with. 

As the coronation of Athenais, to be introduced in the fifth act, coiB- 
tains a number of personages, more than sufficient to fill all the dressing 
rooms, &c., it is hoped no gentlemen and ladies will be offended at being 
refused admission behind the scenes. 

N.B. Tho great yard dog, that made so much noise on Thurs^y night, 
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during the last act of King Richard the Third, will he sent to a neigh- 
bour’s over the way ; and on account of the prodigious demand for places, 
part of the stable will be laid into the boxes on one side, and the granary 
be open for the same purpose on the other. That Rex. 

,j THE eau of birds not to be deceived. 

The sense of hearing in birds is sin^arly acute, and their instinct 
leads them instantly to detect the slightest variation in the song of 
those of their own kind. The following is a laughable instance of this : — 

A bird-catcher, wishing to inoi*ease his stock of bullfinches, took out 
his caged bird and his limed twigs, and placed tliem in such a situation 
of he^e and bush as he judged* favourable to his success. It so hap- 
pened that his own bird was one of education, such as is usually termed 
a piping bullfinch. In the first instance a few accidentally thrown out 
natural notes, or calls, had attracted three or four of his kindred 
feather, which had now taken their station not far distant from the cage. 
There th^ stood in doubt and curiosity, and presently moving inch by 
inch, and hop by hop towards him and the fatal twigs, they again 
became stationary and attentive. It was in this eager and suspended 
moment that the piping bullfinch set up the old country-dance of 
“Nancy Dawson.” Away flew every astounded bullfinch as fast as 
wings could move, in such alarm and confusion as bullfinches could feel 
and they only can venture to describe. 

FLYING COACH. 

If the Exeter Flying Stage arrived from London at Dorchester in two 
days, and at Exeter at the end of the third day, about 1739, the speed 
must have been considered surprising. Those who made use of such a 
conveyance were doubtless looked upon as presumptuous, neck-or-nothing 
mortals. 

There was a “ Devizes ehaise ” from London at this time which took a 
route through Reading, Newburj', and Marlborough. 

There is a good house at Morcomb Lake, cast of Chormouth, now no 
longer in the road, owing to this having been diverted. This was a 
road-side inn, where the^dges slept. The Ply Coach from London to 
Exeter elept there the fifth night Horn to\vn. The coach proceeded tho 
next morning to Axminster, where breakfasted, and there a woman 
barber shaved the coach. 

AN AGED SPIEIT DEINKEK. 

Daniri. Bull McCarthy, of the county of Kerry, Ireland, died 1752, aged 
111. At the age of eighty-four he married a jfifth wife, a girl little more 
than fourteen years of age, by whom ho had twenty children — one every 
subsequent year of his me.’ It was remarked that he was scarcely ever 
seen to expectorate ; nor did any extent of cold ever seem to affect him. 
For the last seventy years of his life, when in company, ho drank plenti- 
fiiRy of and brandy, which he always took neat ; and, if in com- 
pli a nc e with solicitations he took wine or punch, always drunk an equal 
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its heif^ht £rom the foot that it is twioe as tall, and quite as straight, as 
the mainmast of a line-of-battle ship ; there are no branohes, no twigs 
anywhere to be seen, save just at the very summit, and here they bend 
over gracefuUv, something like what one would imagine a largo-sized 
pahn-treo to be, if gazed at through Lord llosso’s tcdeaoope. It is a 
only specimen of its kind to bo met with in the whole island. 

PTOISHIKG FALSE ACCTSEHS. 

Wisdom may sometimes be learned at a Quarter Sessions, and it 
w'ould be advantageous if wo occasionally took a hint from our anccstois. 
The magistfates at sessions in Charles the First’s reign could and flid 
ad^ss themselves to questions arising between parties moving in humble 
life, very important to them, and who could now-a-day in vain seek re- 
dress in the same quarter. A modem Bridget might continue to charge 
men Avith a breach of promise of marriage without legal measures being 
available against her. Tliis was not so in 1626. Her case w as con- 
sidered, and her injurious conduct and mode of life were duly cstiniutc‘d, 
with what result W'e shall learn from the following entry in the miniito 
book of a quarter sessions in Devonshire of that date : — “ Forasmuch 
as it hath appeared unto this Court that Bridget How'sley of Langton, 
spinster, livetn idly and lewdly at home, not betaking lierself to any 
honest course of life, and hath lately falsely and scandalously acciiseil 
one [left blank in the ori^nal] of Honiten, in Devon, challenging 
a promise of marriage &om him, which tended much to his disgrace, and 
that she is a continual brawler and sower of strife and debati^ between 
her neighbours, inhabitants of Lai^rton aforesaid, this court doth there- 
fore think fit and order that the said Bridget llowsley be forthwith com- 
mitted to the House of Correction, there to bo set on w'ork and remain 
for the space of six whole months, jind from thenceforth until she shall 
find very good sureties for her appearance at the next Sessions', after tho 
said six months shall ^ expired, or until she shall procure a master that 
will take her into service,” 

A PHASE OF THE SOUTHCOTTIAX DELUSION. 

One of the most remarkable cases on record of combined knavery, 
credulity, and superstition, is the belief which so extensively prevailed 
about miy years ago in the mission and doctrines of Joanna ^uthcott, 
and of whicli, strange to say, some traces remain even to tho present day. 
Is it not astonishii^ that so recently as the year 1814, August 3rd, the 
following paragraph-— which we believe nves a correct statement of tho 
facts — should navo appeared in the Courier newspaper? Joanna 
Southcott has lately given out that she expects in a few weeks to becomo 
the mother of the fime Messiah. She is nearly seventy years of age. A 
cradle of most expensive and magnificent materials has been bespoken by 
a lady of fortune for the accouchement, and has boon for some days on- 
hibited at the warehouse of an eminent cabinet makei* in Alclorsgatc-street. 
Hundreds of genteel persons of both sexes have been to see this cradle, in 
which her followers believe the true Messiah is to be rocked. The follow- 
ing has been given ns as a correct description : < A child’s crib, three feet 
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ftix inches, by two feet, of satin wcwd, with brass trellis, side and foot 
board ; turned feet, carved and gilt, on castors ; a swing cot, inside 
caned, to swing on centre ; at each end gilt mouldings, top and bottom 
for gold letters ; a canopy cover, with blue silk ; carved and gilt under 
it, a gold ball, and dove, and olive branch ; green stars at each comer, 
gilt ; bluo silk furniture ; an embroidered celestial crown, with Hebrew 
characters, gold letters; a lambs’-wool mattress, with white fustian 
down bed, down pillow, and two superfine blankets.* ** 

nOUSEHOlD EXPENSES OP KING EDWIRD THE FIRST. , 

Edward the First kept three Christmasses at Ehuddlan cagtle, in Flint- 
shire ; and it is a fact not generally known, that his queen Eleanor, exclu- 
sively of theyoung prince Edward, bom at Caeniarvon, was delivered of a 
princess there in 1283. This shows that his entire household must have been 
transferred into Wales, at the time his wlicy was directed to complete 
the annexation of the principality of Wales to that of England. In an 
ancient record in the tower of London, dated 1281-2, and translated by 
Samuel Lysons, Esq., is a curious roll of Edward's expenses when at 
lihuddlan. It consists of four sheets, containing the particulars, under 
proper heads, of the sums of money paid for the maintenance of hia 
liousohold. The sum of the expenses in this roll is £1,395 10s., which 
sum, with the expenses of the other roll of the queen’s household is 
£2,220 2s. lO^d. The roll is very curious, but too long to bo inserted 
here. Wo append the following as a specimen of the various items it 
contains : — 

Paid on the day of the queen’s churching in oblations to 

mass .£030 

The queen’s gift to divers minstrels attending her ohurohing 10 0 0 

The queen’s gift to a female spy 0 10 

A certain female spy, to purchase her a house as a spy .10 0 
For the brethren at the hospital at Ehuddlan • . .011 

For a certain player as a gift 0 8 0 

For the celebration of mass for the soul of William do Baj or 0 1 10 
For the messenger carrying letters to tho king at London, 
to bo sent to the court of Home, for his expenses , ,010 

Paid sundry bailifis at tho castle 0 4 10 

For tho carriage of 80 casks of wine from the water to 

tho castle 0 22 0 

For a cart bringing lances and cross bows from Euthlan 

to Hope 014 

For tho carnage of £3,000 from the king’s wardrobe to 

the queen’s wardi’obc 0 10 5 

For 600 turves, to place about the queen’s stew pond in 

the castle 010 

Carriage of figs and raisins to Aberconway . . .001 

Paid wages for 1,060 archers at twopence, with 63 cap- 
tains at fourponce, with 10 constables of cavalry at 

12d. a day 68 8 6 

Paid the same for 1,040 archers, &o. &o. . • • 67 4 0 
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GARttICE’S CTTF. 

This celebrated Shakspearean relio was presented to David Garrick, by 
the Mayor and Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon, in SeptemW, 

1769, at the Jubilee which he 
instituted in honour of his fa- 
vourite Bard. It measures about 
11 inches in height. The tree 
from which it is carved was 

E lanted by Shakspeare’s own 
and, in the year 1609, and after 
having stood 147 years, was, in 
an evil hour, and when at its 
full growth and remarkably 
large, cut down, and cleft to 
pieces for tire-wood, by order of 
the Rev. Francis Gastrell, to 
whom it had become an object 
of dislike, from its subjecting 
him to the frequent importuni- 
ties of travellers. Fortunately, 
the greater part of it fell into 
the possession of Mr. Thomas 
Sharp, ^ a watchmaker of Strat- 
^ ford, who, “ out of sincere venc- 
Kw ration” for the memory of its 
immortal planter, and well know- 
ing the value the world set upon 
it, converted the fragments to 
uses widely difiering from that 
to which they had been so sacri- 
legiously condemned. Garrick 
held this cup in his hand at 
the Jubilee, while he sung the 
beautiful and well-known air, which he had composed for tho occasioUi 
beginning 

Behold this fair gohlct, 'twas carved from the tree, 

Which, 0 my sweet Shakspearc, was planted by theo ; 

As a relio I kiss it, and bow at the shrine, 

What comes from thy hand must be ever divine ! 

All shall yield to the Mulberry tree, 

Bend to thee, 

Blest Mulberry ; 

Matchless was he 
Who planted thee, 

And thou like him immortal be ! *’ 

QUICK W'OKK. 

Mr. John Coxetter, of Greenham Mills, Newbury, had two South 
down sheep shorn at his factory exactly at five o’clock in the morning, 
from the wool of which, after passing its various processes, a complete 
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damson colouied coat was made, and worn hj Sir John ThrockmortcBi 
at a (][uarter past six in the evening, being two and three-quarter hours 
within the time allotted, for a wa^er of 1,000 guineas. The sl^p were 
roasted whole, and a sumptuous dinner given by Mr. Coxetter. 

ORIGIN OP THE GREAT WALL OP CHINA. 

As has been invariably the ease in the early history of all the leading 
nations of the earth, great confusion and civil discord existed in the 
empire of China in its first stages. It was divided into petty prince- 
doms, each prince striving to outwit the other, and all anxmusly aiming 



at. the supreme power of the land, till the Emperor Chi-hoang-ti, who 
came to tnc throne about three hundred years before the Christian era, 
conquered the whole of the jealous petty princes, and united their states 
into one vast emuire. But no sooner had he achieved this, than tho 
Tartars began to be troublesome, and, hoping eflfectually to exclude their 
invasions, this emperor caused to be constructed the otW-rcad-of great 
wall of China, a stupendous work of masonry, extending from the sea 
to the western province of Shensee and carried over a tract of fifteen 
hundred miles, comprising high mountains, deep valleys, and broad 
rivers, tho wall being supported over the latter by gigantic arches. 
Fortified towers were erected at every hundred yards, and its summit 
admitted of six horsemen riding abreast. This sovereign is said to be 
the founder of the Hau dynasty. The wall proved an insignificant 
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barrier to the Huhb or Tartars, who harassed the princes of the Hou 
djnaasty, and were a yeiy soonr^ to the farmers of the frontier pro- 
vinces. About the 3 rear 264, the Hau dynasty gave way to the Tain, 
which latter was founded by a lineal descendant, through many gene- 
rations, of the builder of tho* great^ wall. In tho sketch which we have 
given, our chief object has been to show tho extraordinary inflexibility 
of the Chinese in carrying their wall strictly along their frontier line, 
in spite of the stupendous obstacles which, intervened in the shape of 
mountains and valleys. 

PEIVY rUBSE EXPENSES OF CH-UILES n. 

Malone, the well known editor of Shakespare, possessed a curious 
volume — an account of the privy expenses of Charles II, kept by Baptist 
May. A few extracts from this MS., taken from Malone’s transcripts, 
are here offered : — 

£ 8. cl. 

My Lord St. Alban's bill . .1,740 18 11 
Lad V Castlcmaine's debts . .1,116 1 0 
Sir It. Viner, for plate , . , , 850 0 0 
For grinding cocoa-nuts , . 5 8 0 

Paid Lady C., play money . 300 0 0 

For a band of music 50 0 0 

To tho footman that beat 

Teague 5 7 6 

To Mr. Pears, for tbe charges 
of a body dissected before 

the king 5 1 0 

Lodv C., play money 800 0 0 

To the Morrice Dancers at Ely 110 
Lady 0., play money ...... 300 0 0 

Mr. Knight > for bleeding the 

king 10 10 0 

For a receipt of chooolato . . 227 0 0 
Mr. Price, for milking the 

asses 10 0 0 

To one that showed tumblers* 
tricks 5 7 6 

COLOUB OP THE HAT FOR CARDINALS. 

Innocent IV. first made the hat the symbol or cognizance of the car- 
dinals, enjoining them to wear a red hat at the ceremonies and proces- 
sions, in token cf their being ready to spill their blood fur Jesus C-nrist. 

SEVERITY OF THE LAWS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

Two lads were hanged for stealing a purse containing two shillings and 
a brass counter. Of ten criminals convicted at one sessions, four were 
handed and six transported. Very often half a dozen were sentenced to 
death at a single sessions. On tho 17th March, 1755, eight malefactors 
were hanged together at Tyburn. It was recorded as a matter of surprise, 
that, “ only six convicts received sentence of death at Gloucester Assizes.” 
One of these was a woman named Anne Ockley, win- was executed on the 
following day, on the charge of murdering an illegitimate child. To the 
last she denied her guilt, except in not having csdlcd in medical advice 


£ p. ii. 

For weighing the king .... 100 

Paid Hail for dancing ou the 

rope 20 0 0 

The Queen's allowance , , , , 1,250 0 0 

Paid Lord Lauderdale for 

ballads 5 0 0 

To a bono-sotter attending 
the Duchess of Monmouth 10 0 0 

Paid Teny for waiting on 

the king swimming 10 0 0 

For 3,685 ribbons for the 

healing 107 10 4 

Mrs. Blague, the king's 

Talentine 218 0 0 

Nell Gwyn 100 0 0 

Lost by tho king at play on 

TwelfUi-night 220 0 0 

Paid what was borrtfwed for 
the Countess of Castlc- 
xnaino 1,650 0 0 
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for her infant after a bad fall. She took the Saoratnent, and beg^ for 
more time to prepwe herself for the change ; this favour being denied, 
she remained praying for two hours on the drop before she would give 
the signal. 

MAKKINO THE KINOES iSsh:^ WITH THE COOKES NAMES. 

King George II. was accustomed every other year to visit his German 
dominions, with the greater part of the officers of his household, and espe- 
cially those belonging to the kitchen. Once on his passage at sea, his 
first cook was so ul with the sea-sickness, that he could not hold up his 
head to dress his majesty’s dinner ; this being told to thd king, he was 
exceedingly sorry for it, as ho was famous lor making a Rhenish soup, 
which his majesty was very fond of ; he therefore ordered inquiry to be 
made among the assistant-cooks, if any of them could make the above 
soup. One named Weston (father of Tom Weston, the player) under- 
took it, and so pleased the king, that he declared it was full as good as 
that made by the first cook. Soon after the king’s return to England, 
the first cook died ; when the king was informed of it, ho said, that his 
stt^ward of the household always appointed his cooks, but that he would 
now name one for liimself, ana therefore asking if one Weston was still 
in the kitchen, and being answered that he was, “ That man,” said he, 

shall be my first cook^for he makes most excellent Rhenish soup.” 
This lavour begot envy among all the scr\"ants, so that, when any dish 
was found fault with, they used to say it was Weston’s dressing: the 
king took notice of this, and said to the servants, it was very extraordi- 
nary tliat every dish he disliked should happen to be Weston’s ; “In 
future,” said he, “ let every dish be marked with the name of the cook 
that makes it.” By this means the king detected their arts, and from 
that time Weston’s dishes pleased him most. 

This custom was kept up till late in the reign of George III. 

P.ini.OTJS DAYS. 

Bloodletting, considered during tlie last century to be necessary for 
evory one in health or not, at spring and fall, was an operation performed 
by the country surgeons on tho labourers on a Sunday morning, at a 
charge of 6d. each. Bleeding in bed by a barber was, in the reign of 
Charles II., sometimes charged, for a lady, so high ns 10s., and for a 
gentleman. Is. and 2s. 6d. The operator perhaps harboured the patient 
at an additional charge. Barbouring by the year was charged Ifis. 
Superstition had marked certain days in each month as dangerous for 
bloodletting, which were called parlous days. In July, tho 1st, 7th, 
13tli, 12th, 2jth, and 2()th were of the above kind. 

As tho whole population had rccourso to bloodletting twice a year, 
bleeders or barbers wero in constant demand. 

A FUNEBAL APmOPEIATELY CONDUCTED. 

During the year 1700, tbo minister of a parish in Kent was interred at 
the age of 96 years ; the gentleman who preached his funeral sermon was 
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82 ; he who read the service 87 ; the clerk of the parish was the some 
age ; the sexton was 86 ; in addition to which list of aged persons, there 
were several present from the adjacent parishes 100 years old eaoh, and 
upwards. 



ANCIENT NUT-CRACKERS. 

^ The two quaint instruments pictured in our engraving, of about the 
time of Charles I. or II., are - made of hard wood rather rudely carved ; 
and look as if in their time they had seen good service. The grotesque 
heads, with the mouth, affordmg the means of cracking the nuts, are 
exmples of the htness of design for a particular puiyose, which charac- 
terize many of the objects in domestic use in the middle ages, and up to 
the reign of Queen Anne, after which ornamental art for household uses 
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seems almost to have been disused. Even in the time of George III., our 
chairs, tables, side-boards, &c. » were made heavy, very ugly, and without 
any attempt at appropriate pattern. 



NELL OWYNNE’s LOOKING-GLASS. 

This glass is in the possession of Sir Dicks, of Port Hall. It 
bears the likeness of NeU Gwynne and King Charles, which are modelled 
in wax ; and also the supporters, or crest, which Noll assumed, namely, 
the lion and the leopara. The whole is curiously worked in coloured 

J J2 Al-- J A •__A. 




nigh relief ; indeed, the)r are merely attached to the groundwork. In 
the upper compartment is Charles in his state dress ; and the bottom 
one, tnat of Nell Gwynne, in her court dress — ^the pattern of which is 
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very tasteful. On the right is Charles in his hunting dress. The Lj ndi 
Have retained their colours, which arc very appropriate to the subject, 
and must have been a work of oonsideraole time and patience ; but 
“whether done by Nell or not, there is no record. 

A EKMIRKABLE HIGnLANDEU. 

In August, 1827, John Macdonald expired in liis son’s house, in the 
Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, at the advanced age of one hundred and seven 
years. He was born in Glen Tinisdale, in the Isle of Skye, and, like the 
other natives of that quarter, was bred to rural labour. Early one 
morning in his youth, when looking after his black cattle, he was sur- 

E rised by the sight of two ladies, as he thought, winding slowly round a 
ill, ana approaching the spot w;liere he stood. When they oaino up, 
they inquired for a well or stream, where a drink of water could bo ob- 
tained. He conducted them to the “ Virgin Well,” an excellent spring, 
wliich was held in great reverence on account of its being the scene of 
some superstitious and legendary tales. AVhen they had quenclu'd their 
thirst, one of the ladies rewarded Macdonald with a shilling, the lirst 
silver coin of which he was possessed. At their own request he escorted 
them to a gentleman’s house at some distance, and there, to his great 
surprise and satisfaction, he learned that the two “ladies” were Flora 
Macdonald and Prince Charles Stewart. 

This was the proudest incident in Macdonald’s patiiarohal life ; and, 
when surrounded by his Celtic brethren, ho used to dilate on all the re- 
lative circumstances with a sort of hereditary enthusiasm, and more than 
the common garrulity of age. He afterwards turned joiner, and bon* a 
conspicuous part in the building of the lirst Protestant church which was 
erected in the island of North Uist. He came to Edinburgh tw'(mty- 
three years before his death, and continued to work at his trade till he 
was ninety-seven years of age. 

Macdonald was a temperate, regular-living man, and never paid a 
sixpence to a surgeon for himself, nor had an hour’s sickness in the 
whole course of his life. He used to dance regularly on New-year’s day, 
along with some Highland friends, to the bagpipe. On New-year’s day, 
1825, he danced a reel with the father, the son, the grandson, and greal- 
grandson, and was in more than his usual spirits. His hearing was no- 
thing impaired, and till within three weeks of his demise he could have 
threaded the finest needle with facility, “without glasses. 

CATS KNOTTED TAILS. . 

VTe extract the following paragraxih from the narrative of a voyager in 
the Indian Ocean, because it contains an account of a rarity in natural 
history “with which few, we believe, are acquainted. 

“ Tne steward is again plowed on his beloved salt fish, and our only 
companion is a Malacca cat,* who has also an attaohmr nt for the steword^s 
pillow. Puss is a tame little creature, and comes nibbing herself mildly 
against our shoes, looldng up in our faces, and moving her thoughts. 
Doubtless she is surpiisea that you have been so long looking at her 
without noticing the peouliarity in her tail, which so much distinguishes 
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her from the rest of the feline race in other quarters of the globe. Take 
her up in your lap, and see for yourself. Did you ever observe such a 
singular knot — so regular, too, in its formation ? Some cruel monster 
must have tied it in a knot whilst puss was yet a kitten, and she has 
outlived both tho pain and inconvenience. But hero comes a kitten^ nil 
full of gambols and fun, and we hud that her tail is in precisely the 
same condition. So, then, this is a remarkablo feature amongst the 
whole race of Malayan cats, but for which, no one we meet with, is able 
to give us a satisfactory explanation.” 

CUniOUS FEATS. 

In 1553, tho following extraordinary exhibition was performed in the 
presence of Queen Mary, in her passage through London to West- 
iniusttT. — It is thus aescribed by ITolinshed, in his ‘‘ Chronicle,” 
printed 1577: — “Whenshee didd come to Sainte Paule’s churchyarde, 
^laister Haywood sat in a pageant imdcr a vine, and made to her an 
oration in Latinc ; and then there was one Peter, a man of Holland, who 
didd stand upon tho wcathercocko of St. Paulc’s steeple, holdyng a 
streamer in his handes of live yardes long, and waving thereof, Hee 
sometimes stood on one foot and shook the other, and then hee kneeled on 
Ids knees to the veric grate marvel of al the people. Hee hadd made 
two scaflblds under him — one above tho cross, having torches and 
streamers sett upon it, and another over the ball of the cross, likewise 
sett with streamers and torches which could not bume, the wind was so 
greate.” Our chronicler fuiiher informs us, that “Peter didd have 
xvi jwunds xiii shillings and iii pence given to him by the citie of Lon- 
don for his costes and pains, and for all his stuffe.” 

IJirUDEXCE OR CANDOUR, WHICH IS IT? 

The following advertisement appeared in the St, Jamch^s Chrontcio of 
1772. “ Wanted immediately, fifteen hundred, or two thousand pounds, 

by a person not worth a groat ; who, having neither houses, land, annui- 
ties, or public funds, can olTcr no other security than that of simple bond, 
bearing simple interest, and engaging tho repayment of the sum 
borrowed in five, six, or seven years, as may be agreed on by the parties. 
Whoever this may suit, (for it is hoped it will suit somebody), by direct- 
ing a line for A. Z, in Rochester, shall be immediately replied to, or 
waited on, as may appear necessary.” 

THE SOUTH STACK LTOHT-HOUSE, 

Though not so celebrated as the Eddystone, the South Stack Light- 
house is unquestionably one of the marvels of science, and as such may 
be appropriately described in our pages. ’ It is erected on the summit 
of an isolated rock, three or four miles westward from Holyhead, and 
separated from the main land by a chasm ninety feet in width. This 
splendid structure was raised in tlie year 1808. The elevation of the 
summit of the rock on which it is erected is 140 feet above the level of 
the sea at high-water mark; the height of the tower, from the base to 
the gallery, is sixty feet ; and the lantern is twelve feet high from the 
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j^ery ; the total elevation of the light 212 feet i )ove hi^h* 

Vater mark, xhe light is produced by twenty-one brilliant Lmps, with 
TOwerM reflectors, ^aced on a revolving triangular frame, ^pmying a 
full-flmed light every two minutes, whi&, in clear weather, is distinctly 
vwble at a distance of ten leagues. Latterly there has been an addi* 
tion of three red lights placed at the rock, which are more -istinctly 
visible in foggy Weather than the light-house lights*. The rough 
caused by the strong tides about the bead rendered the communication 
by boat very piecarious. In order to obviate the danger, a passage was 








contrived by means of two ropes thrown across the gulf, along which the 
individual was drawn in a box or cradle, by the assistance of pulleys 
affixed at each end. This plan was superseded by a bridge oi ropes, 
which was used some years afj^r, thougn always considered unsafe, on 
account of the constant wear of the ropes. In 1827, a modem sus- 
pension chain-bridge was thrown over tne sound, the span of which is 
110 feet, the chains being firmly bolted in the rock on each side, and 
earned over two massive stone pillars erected for the purpose. The 
chain supports a platform of timber five feet wide, and seventy feet 
above hmh-water mark. The bridge is attained by descending the 
Holyhead mountain in a zigzag direction by a flight ox 380 steps* 
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BRASS MEDAL OE OTJtt 9AVI0TO. 

In 1702, the late Rev. II. Rowlands, autlior of Mona Antique^ while 
superintending the removal of some stones, near Aberfraw, Wales, for 
the purpose of making an antiquarian research, found a beautiful brass 
medal of our Saviour, in a line state of preservation, wliich ho fonvarded 
to his friend aifd counti’yman, the Rev. E. Ll^vyd, author of Uio 
Archeolofjue Britannica^ and at that time keeper of the Ashmoleaii 
library at Oxford. 

This medal, of wliich an engraving is subjoined, has on one side 
the ligurc of a head exactly ans^vering the description gi\ ep by Publius 
J.entulus of our Saviour, in a letter sent by him to the emperor Tiberius 
and the senate of Rome. On the reverse side, it has the following h*geiid 



or inscription, writton in ITcbrow characters, ‘‘ This is Jesus Christ, the 
Mediator or Reconciler;” or ‘‘Jesus, the Great Messias, or Man Media- 
tor.” And being found among the ruins of the chief Druids resident 
in Anglcsea, it is not improhablo that the curious relic belonged to so!i:e 
Christian connected with Bran the Blessed, who w^as one of Caraetacu.^'i 
liostages at Romo from a.d. 52 to 59, at w’hieh time the Apostle Pam 
Avas jircaching tho gospel of Christ at Rome. In two years afterwards, 
A.D. (il, the Roman Goiicral Suetonius extirpated all the Druids in tlic 
island. The hdlowing is a translatiou of the letter alluded 1‘', a \< vv 
smticpie copy of which is in the possession of the family of Kellie, alu r- 
wards I.ora" Kellie, lunv represented by the Earl of Mar, a very aiicn nt 
j^CDioli family — taken from the original at Romo : — 

“ There hath appeared in these our days, a man of great virtue, na'.ned 
Jesus Clirist, avIio is yet living among us, and of the Gentiles is accepted 
as a prophet, but his disciples call him ‘ the Son of God.* IJc raiseth 
the dead, and cures all mtinncr of diseases; a man of stature somewhat 
tall and comely, with very reverend countenance, such as the beholders 
both love and fear ; his hair tho colour of chesnut, full ripe, plain to 
his cars, Avhence downwards it is more orient, curling, and waving about 
his shoulders. lu the midst of his head is a seam or a partition of his 
hair after tho manner o# the Kazaritea ; his forehead plain and very 
delicate; his face without a sped or wrinkle, hcautilied Avith tho most 
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lovolv red ; his nose and mouth so formed that nothin#? can he repre- 
hended ; his beard thiekish, iu colour like his hair, not very Ion#? but 
forked ,* liis look, innocent and iaatui*o; his eyes, grey, clear, and quick. 
Ill reproyiii", ho is terrible; iu admonishing, courteous and fair sjiokcn; 
])leasant iu conversation, mixed with gravity. It cannot bo remarked 
that any one saw him laugh, but many have seen hiip weep. In jiro- 
lortion of body, most excellent ; his hands and arms most delicate to 
ivhold. In speaking, very temperate, modest, and wise. A man, for 
his singular beauty, surpassing the children of men ! ” 

The representation of this sacred person which is in the Ilodloian 
library, somewhat resembles that of the print of this medal, when com- 
pared'togothcr. It was taken from a likeness en^aved in agate, and 
sent as a present from the sultan for the release of his brother, who was 
taken pi isoncr. There is a well-executed drawing of this at the Mostyn 
library, much worse for age. 

M0XSTR0U3 HEAD-DRESS. 

At no period in the history of the world was anything more absurd 
in head-dress w'om than that here depicted, wdiich was in vogue 
with the fashionahlos of 1782. Tlic body of this erection was 
formed of tow, over which the hair was 
turned, and false hair added in great curls, 
bobs, and tics, powdered to profusion ; then 
hung all over with vulgarly-large rows of 
p ^arls, or glass beads, lit only to decorate a 
chandelier; llowcrs as obtrukvo were stuck 
about this heap of finery, which was sur- 
mountc'd by broad silken bands and great 
O il rich- feathers, until the head-dress of a 
ladv added three feet to licr stature, and the 
iiiaic sex, to use the words of the Spectator, 
“ hooame suddenly dwarfed beside her.” 'i’o 
ell’ ct this, much time and trouble was wasted, 
and great personal annoyance was sullered. 
Heads, when properly dressed, “kept for 
three weeks,” as the Carbers tpiictly phrased 
it ; that they would not really “ keep” longer 
may be seen by the many recipes they give for 
the" destruction of insects which bred in the 
Hour and pomatum so liberally bestowed upon 
them. The description of “ opening a lady’s head,” after a three weeks’ 
dressing, given in the magazines of this period, it would be imagined, 
would have taught the ladies common sense ; but fashion could reconcile 
even the disgust must have been felt by all. 

TRICE OP HU3IAN HAIR. 

Long flaxen hair was bought from the head at 10s. the ounce, and euiy 
other tine hair at 6s. or Is. the oimcc iir 1602.^ 

Within the present century tho heads of nair of whole familiei in 
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Dcvonahiro were let out by the year at so much rent per poll. An Exeter 
i)crri\vij? maker went round periodically, out the locks, and oiled the 
numskull of each thus left in stubble. 

I^NTEUKSTING AND FANCIFUL RELlQtJE 

The enamelled jewel, of which wo give an engraving, was presented 
by Mary, Queen of Scots, to George Gordon, fourth Earl of Huntley. 
Ine precise period at which the gift was made is not nowknoAvn, though 
the time was not improbablv during the residence of the Queen in France, 
when the Order of St. Michael was conferred on the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, Gie Earl of Huntley, and several other Scottish nobles, 
about l.MS. The lock of Mary’s 
hair which is attached to the 
einiill ivory slaill, is of a light 
aubiuui, inclining to a gold- 
colour ; and if allowance he made 
for some fading in the course of 
yeai’s, and for the hair of the 
Quet 11 having generally become 
dark( r us she advanced in life, 
the iKtouracy of Mclvil will bo 
coiilirmod, when, in speaking of 
her after her return to Scotjaud, 
he says, “lur liair was light 
anhnrii ; Elizabeth’s more red 
than yellow.” In this particu- 
lar little reliance can be placed 
upon the portraits of Queen 
Mary ; since it is w’ill kiiov/n, 
that" in the latt('r part of her 
life, it was a fa.slihuiable practice 
to wear false liair of various 
lines, lliough in some of her pie- 
lures the colour of the locks is 
nearly similar to the hue of that 
represented in the pr».‘s».nt. The 
skull, from which it issues is 
connected by a twish'd skciii of 
silk with the ligure of a C’upid shooting an arrow, standing on 
a heart enamelled red, transtixed with a dart. On one side the 
heart is a setting for a precious stone, now vacant; and, on the other, 
in white letters, the words “ Willingly Wounded.” From the point of 
tho heart is a pendant, ^jonhiining bn one side a small ruby, and 
having the other enaimdlod blue wdth an ornament in white. Our 
engraving ^represents one side of the jcw’el, of the exact size of the 
original. 

FASTIDIOUSNESS IN DRESS AT AN OLD AGE. 

John Benhow, of iVorthw’ood, in the parish of Frees, 8 alop, died 1806, 
aged 107. His occupation was that of a maker of clocks and watches. 
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Jlis steadiness of hand, olearncss of intoUoot, and completo command of 
all his faculties, were such that, till within a very few years of liis de- 
cease, ho was enabled to execute tho most intricate and delicate manipu- 
lations connected with his business. IIo lived in throe centuries ; and, 
at the time of his decease, had a son, a ^^randson, and several j;reat- 
‘^randchildron, living in the house with him. lie was remarkable Ibr 
industry, sobriety, early rising, and soon retiring to rest, and was uni- 
versally respected for his integrity and ingenuity, llis favourite bevia*- 
age was ‘‘small beer’’ brewed of molasses. To tlie very close of Iiis life 
lie was remarkable for his extreme attention to liis dress and evi'vvtliing 
relating to "his personal ai)pearance, as will be seen by the following 
anecdote. About threo years beibiv his death, his tailor brought him 
homo a new coat ; on oxamihing which lie disco veivd that llu' man, 
eithei through not being provided with the necessary material or inad- 
vertence, had substituted a cloth collar for a vilvi't one, wliieli In* was 
accustomed to have added to his garment. Mortititnl at this eircumstaiiee. 
and learning that the tailor had not velv. t of the necessarv (iiialily by 
him, he took up his walking-stiek and straitway v.cmt olfto '^Vliitehiireh, 
a ilistance of seven miles, to purchase the materials ])roper to make a new 
collar, and, to the astonishment of all his family, veturiied home in a few 
hours. 


SUrKXlSTITTOX OF TIIK JAVAXKSi;. 

Nowhere has superstition a greater power over the liuman mind than 
among tl.e inhabitants of Java. 

When the proper chord is touched, there isst juv^ ly anytlung too gross 
for tho belief of these islanders. Mr. (Vawfurd relates that s«)me vi ars 
since, it was almost accidentally discovered, lliat the skull of a biiflhlo 
was superstitiously conveyed from one part of tie* island to another. Tho 
point insisted upon was, never to let it re>t, hut to ke< p it in couslaiit 
progressive motion. It was carried in a basket, and no sooiic r was one 
person relieved from tlio load than it was taken up ])v anotlu r; for tho 
understanding Avas, tliat some divadful imprecatitui was denounced 
against the man who shoidd let it lest. In liiis maiiiu r, the scull was 
hurried from one province to another, and after a circulathm of many 
hundred miles, at length readied the town of Samarang, tho Duteli 
go^vernor of Avhioh seized it and tlir<*w it into tlu* sea, and thus llio spell 
was broken. The Javanese expressed no restaihiu.ut., and nolliiiig l‘urlii«‘r 
was hoard of this unaccountable tran>aeli(m. None could tdl liow or 
where it originated. 

The same Avriter relates a still m(»rc extraordinary instance of infatua- 
tion. During the occupation of JaA'a by tlio English, in tlio mouth of 
?day 1811 , it was unexpectedly discovered, that, in a remote but popu- 
lous part of tlio island, Ii road, leading to the t^p of the mountain of 
SuTiihcng, OIK: of tlio Jiighcst in Java, had been c<>i. -itruded. An eiujuiry 
sei on foot, it Avas di^eovcred IIiaL tlie debt u'on which gave riso to 
too Avork had its origin in the province of Ikniyunas, in the territories of 
the SusLiiian, and that the infection had spread to the territory of tlio 
fcJultan, and thence extended to that of tlie Europeans. Ou exaiuination 
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a roiul wns found coustnictcd twenty f<.*ct broad, and from fifty to sixty 
miles loiij?, mid it Avas wonderfully sniuuth and well made. One point 
wliicli a])pears to liavc bfM-ii eonsiderod necessary, was, that this road 
snould n(>t <toss rivers, {ind in consequence it Avound in a thousand ways. 
Another point us pcreinntorily insisted on Avas, that its straif^ht course 
should not be interrupted by any private ri^jhts ; and in conseijuenco trees 
and houses Avero OA^orturned to make Avay for it. The population of Avhole 
districts, occasionally to tiie aniount of tivo or six thousand labourers, 
were ('uiployed on the road, and, amou" a poo])le disinclined to active ex- 
( ilit.n tlie laborious Avork Avas nearly completed in two months — such avus 
tile ( Ifeet of the 1emp(»rary enthusiasm Avith which they Avere inspired. 
It Avas found in the setpioftliat the Avlnde Avork Avas set m motion by an 
old Avomnn, avIio dreamt, or pretend(‘d to ha\'0 dreamt, that a di\in(; 

? ierM)na>^e was al)f)ut to descend from heaven on the monniain in <pif stieii. 
Mety sn^ 2 :osted the propriety of constructing a read to facilitate Ins des- 
cent*; and it Avas rumoured that di\'ine vongeane * wouhl jnirsue the 
sacrilegious ])erson Avho refused to join in the inerilorions lah«»ur. "J’hoe 
rt]>'»]ts quickly wrought on the fears aiul ignorance of the peo])l<‘, a ml 
lliey lieavtily joined in the enterprise. The old Avomaii di:>tril)ute(l sli[>s 
of palm«lcav(>s to the labourers, Avitli magic h ttc'rs Avritten upon tiu in, 
Avliieh Avere charms to secure them against sickness and accidents. Wlu u 
this strange atfair Avns discovered by the natiA'c authorities, orders avovg 
issued to desist from tho AA^ork, and the inhabitants returned Avithont a 
murmur to their Avontod occupations. 

sizi; OF Tin: nurnsri lSLA^'T^s. 

The exact size of our oAvn ctmiitry is a legitimate object of curiosity. 
AVc helh've tiu* following Avill he found strictly accurate : — 


The area of Kngland is estimated at 31,020,310 acres. 

„ Wales 4,320,000 „ 

,, Scotland 10,210.000 „ 

,, S. Isles adjae<'nt to the coast l,(),>o,080 ,, 

„ AV. Isles S.01,200 ,, 

,, Orkneys Ml), 000 ,, 

,, Shctlands (J13,vS40 ,, 


cAsi: coNTArxiXG Tin: iikakt of lord fpavard Diirrr. ^ 

Lord EdAvard Bruce was eldest son of Sir EdAvard, baron of Kiiiloss, so 
created by James I. in 1003, to aa’Iioui the king gave the dissolved abbey 
of Kinloss, ill Avrshire, after lie had been instrumental in his successieu 
to tho croAvn of rhigland ; AvJiithcr accompanying the king, ho Avas 1^lado 
master of the Bolls in 1001, died in 1010, and was burioil in tho Bolls 
chapel. His son, tho lord Edwmrd, killed in duel by Sir Edward Sack- 
villein 1013, was succeeded b>"’his brother, who AA'as created Earl of 
Elgin in 1033, and an English baron in 1041. 

Sir EdAvard Saokvillo, by Avhoso Inmd the Lord Edward Bruce fell, 
Avas youiig(’r brother to Bichard Sackville, Earl of Dorset, on whoso death 
ho succeeded to the title. He Avas lord president of tho council, n joint 
lord keeper, and tilled several other distinguished offices under Ciiarles L, 
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to whom he adhered, by w'hosc side he fouf^ht at the battle of Edj^e-liill, 
and whose death he took so inueh to heart, that ho never afterwards 
stirred out of his house in Salisbuvy-court, but died there on the 17th of 
July, 16o2. 

lietween these noblemen tlierc arose a quarrel, which terminated in 
their duel ; and all that is, or probably can be known rcsi»ectin<^ it, is 
contained in the following correspondence, prcseiTed in a manuscript in 
Queen’s college libraiy, Oxford. 



A 2£o}iiilcitr, I\Io)isieitr ^aclcrilc, 

I that am in France, hear how much you attribute to yourself in 
this time, that I have given the world h ave to liiig your praises ; and 
for me, the truest almanack, to tell you liow’ much L suffer. If you call 
to memory, when as I gave you my hand last, 1 told you I reserved tlie 
heart for a truer icconcilJiation. Xow be that iin])lL* g(uitleuian, inv love 
once spoke, and come and do him right that could recite the tryals you 
owe your birth and country, tverc I not confident your honour gives you 
the same courage to do me right, that it did to do ino wToug. Ih^ 
master of youi* owm weapons and time* ; the jdacc w'herc‘Soev('r, 1 will 
wdit on you. 13y doing this, you shall shorten revenge* and clear the 
idle opinion the world hath of both our worths. 

Kf). llnrcK.” 

A Monsieur, Monsieur Baron tie Kiuhhss, 

** As it shall be always far from me to s^ ek a quarrel, so will I always 
be ready to meet with any that is desirous to make tn^al of my valour, 
by so fair a course as you require. A witness whercof^j oursell' shall be, 
who, within a month, shall receive a strict account oi time, place and 
weapon, where you shall find me ready disposed to give honourable 
satisfaction, hy him that shall conduct you thither. In the mean time, 
be as secret oi the appointment, us it seems you are desirous of it. 

“E. Sackvilk.’’ 
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A Monsieur^ Monsieur Baron de Kinloss, 

“I am at Tergoso, a to>VTi in Zeland, to give what satisfaction your 
Bword can render you, accompanied with a worthy gentleman for my 
second, in degree a knight. And, for your coming, I will not limit you 
a peremptory day, but desire you to make a delinite and speedy repair, 
foi your own honour, and fear of prevention ; at which time you shall 
find me there. 

Tergose^ lOth of August^ 1613. E. Sackvile.” 

A Monsieur^ Monsieur Sackvile, 

I have received your letter by your man, and acknowledge you have 
dealt nobly with me ; and now I come, witli all possible haste, |p meet 
you. 

“E. Beuce.” 

The combat was fierce, and fatal to Lord Bruce. 

It has always been presumed that the duel was fought under the walls 
of Antwerp ; out the combatants disembarked at Bergen-op-Zoom, and 
fought near that town, and not Antwer]). 

In consequence of a tradition, that tlic heart of I.ord Edward Bruce 
had been sent from Holland, and 
interred in the vault or burying- 
ground adjoining the old abbey 
church of Culross, in Perthshire, 

Sir Ilobcrt Preston directed a 
search in that place in 1808, with 
the folloAving result: — Two fiat 
stones, without inscription, about 
four feet in length and tsvo in 
breadth, were discovered about 
two feet below the level of the 
pavement, and partly under an 
old projection in the wall of the 
old building. These stones were 
strongly (dasped together with 
iron ; and when separated, a 
silver case, or box, of foreign 
workmanship, shaped like aheart, 
was found in a hollow or ex- 
cavated place between them. 

Its lid was engraved with the arms and name “ Lord Edward Bruse 
it had hinges and clasps ; and w’hen opened, was found to con^in a 
heart, carefully embalmed, in a brownish coloured liquid. After^raw- 
ings had been taken of it, as represented in the present engravings, it was 
carefully replaced in its former situation. There was a small leaden boA 
between the stones in another excavation ; the contents of which, what- 
ever they were originally^ appeared reduced to dust. 

Some time after this discovery, Sir Robert Preston caused a deling- 
tion of the silver case, according to the exact dimensions, with an in- 
scription recording its exhumation and re-deposit, to be engraved on a 
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In-ass plafc, and placed upon tlio projection of the wall where the heart 
was Ibund. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the cause of the quarrel between Lord 
Ih'uoe and trir Edward Sackville has remained wholly undetected, not- 
withstanding successive investigations at dilierent periods. Lord Cla- 
rendon, in his “History of the llebellion,” records the combat as an 
occurrence of magnitude, from its sanguinary character and the eminenco 
of the parties engaged in it. He does not say any thing rcspcetiiig the 
occasion of the feud, although Lord Bruce’s challenge seems to intimate 
tluit it was matter of public notoriety. 

The exact day of the duel is not known, but it was certainly in lhL‘5, 
and m^t probably in August from the date of one of the above letters. 

lIXTllAOliDlXATtY FKMALi: IXTRUriDITY. 

Early on the 2 1th of January, IS22» the turnpikc-liouso, about four 
miles iroiu Basiiigstoke, on this side Overton, was attacked, with in h ut 
tv» outer, by tv/o nion, who had taken oil’ some tiles at tlu‘ ]):iek part of 
tiu' ]'>ruiuises (the roof being very low) to etfect their pur])0'4e. Those 
^illains knew, it would appear, that alone wtunan, Mrs. WhitehoiiMS 
r-rtived the tolls at this gate, and that her husband attinded a gali* as 
far distant as (.'uluhrook. Mrs. Whitt house, however, very fortunately 
possessed throe loaded pistols, one of which she tin‘d — then a second, and 
a third, •without efleet. These determine tl ruftians (mtt withstanding 
being thrice tired at) were, it a])pears, rt solvcd not to depart witlumt 
accomplishing the prqjeetcd robbery. Mrs. Whitediouse's little hoy, 
only 1 1 years of ago, in the mean time had re-loaded a brace of pistols, 
one of which Mw. Whilehouso iiivd, and wounded one of the despe- 
radoes full in the face — befell, and the blood tlowed profusely; vtd, 
strange to lelato, the accomplice had hardiho<j<l enough to drag away the 
v/oiiiided robber ! On observing this, Mrs. Whiiehousc tired the tifth 
pistol at them, hut missed them. The fellow who received the contents 
of the fourth pistol being .supposed to have been killed, ami some persons 
residing at a considerable distance from the .spot having heard of tin? cii- 
cumstaiicc, assembled, and made diligent search at daybreak to discover 
the body of the deceased; but, although the blood could he traeetl some 
distance from the house, tlie body could not be found ; nor were ilioso 
concerned in the attack ever found out. Tlio successful resi.stauec, 
however, desorve.s to be recorded. 

OIOAXTIC BOXES. 

Whenever any bones of unusual magnitude were discovered, it was 
invaAbly the custom to ascribe them 1'.’ some giant. This w'as alwaA s 
so up to recent years, and no wonder it wa.s intensely tlio case at the 
early p'.riod of IfUiO. About that period, when the hiook or rivulet 
fiOiii which the town of Corbridge, in tlio north of England, derives 
its name, had been w;orn away by some in^M lUoiis Jand-tlood, a 
skeleton, sup],os( d to he that of a man of extraoi'iLiiary and prodigious 
size, wtts disfovf red. Tho length of the tliigli bone W'as nearly six feet, 
and iho skull, teeth, and other parts proportionably monstrous, fso tliat 
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the length of the whole body was computed at twenty-one feet. It is 
conjectured, by the more enlightened men of modern times, that these 
strange bones belung<‘d to s(jme large animal that had been sacriticed 
by the Uomaiis at the altar dedicated to Hercules, which was found 
hero some years ago. Notwithstanding that the superstition of our 
fe?’(' tat hers has lost nearly all its credit and inlluence, a singularly 
larg • bone found here is now exliibitcd in the Keswick Museum as 
the rib of the giant Cor. 

STYLE OP ADVEHTISEMENT. 

The following editorial announcement is taken from the»Philadelphia 
Wevkljf Mvi'runfy of November .30, 17o2, because it fonns a complete 
novelty in its way, and also allords ns an insight into the degree of eom- 
iiiunicatioii whicli existed at that period between the large towns and the 
])roviiiees in America. It is, moreover, a curious jumble of information, 
strangely mixing up the starting of the stage coach Asith the news of 
tile day: — 

Mo inlay next the Northern Post sets out from Kew-YvrJi, in order 
^ to perform hia Stage hut once a Fortnight, daring the Winter 
(iuai'tf'r ; the Southern Post elningos also, wliich will cause this Paper to 
come out on Tavsdays during that Time. The Colds xvhich have infested 
the Nortlierii Foloiiies have also been troublesome here, few Families 
having eseaped the same* several havo bt*en carryM off by the Cold, 
among wliom was David Itrlntnall, in the 77th Year of his Age ; he was 
the lirst Man that had a Prick House in the City of Philadvljihntj and 
was much esteem’d for his just and upright Qcaling. There goes a 
Pcfjort here, that the l.onl liaUimorc and his Lady are arrived in 
Maryland^ but lh(» .Southerii Post being not yot come in, the said Report 
Avants Coiilirmatioii. 

SIAKlXa A CANDLESTICK OP GTJNPOAA'DEU. 

A marvi'llous esea])i‘ from destruction is riLitcd in the MS. Life of 
Alderman Jlarnes. — “One of his brotlier-iu-law's (Alderman Hutch in- 
son’s) apjircnl ices, stepping up into the back -lofts to fotch somewhat 
ho Avaiitod, in his licedlossiiess and haste, stops his caudle into a barrel 
of gun-powder Avhoso head was struck olf, to servo instead of a candle- 
stick. Jhit the man reth eting Avhat lie had done, was struck Avitli 
ailrightinent, his heart failed liim, nor durst he stay any longer, but 
running down stairs, leaves the candle burning in the gun-powder cask, 
and with horror, trembling, and despair, tells tho family Aviiat inclisciv- 
tiou he had committed ; tliey were all immediatelv as'thoir Avits’ end, 
and Avell they miglit, for the lofts were three stories high, very largo, and 
stowed full Avitli AAduitcver is combustible, ns brandy, oil, pitch, tar, rosin, 
iiax, alum, liojis, and many barrels of guu-poAvder. Had the candle 
falh n to one siilc, or ha<l tho Last spark fallen from tho siiulf into tho 
cask, the Avlmlc town had boon shaken, and tho Avholc of the house 
immediahdy blown up and in a blaze ; but one of tho labourei*s, a stout 
lolloAV, rail fortliAvith into the loft, and joining both his hands together, 
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drew the candle aoftly up between his middlemost fingers, so that if any 
snuff had dropped, it must have lalleii into the hollow of the man’s hand, 
and by this means was Newcastle saved from being laid in ashes.” This 
must nave happened about the year 1684. 

THE CAMDEX CUP. 

The subjoined engraving represents the Silver-gilt Standing Cup and 
Cover bequeathed by the celebrated historian, William Camden, Claren- 
cieux King at Arms, to the Worshipful Coni])any of Painter Stainers’ 
Camden's will is recorded in the Prerogative Court of Cauterbuiy' (in 
the register .designated III Swann 3, probate granted November 10, 

1623), and it has been printed by 
Ilearnc in his Collection of Cu- 
rioua. Discourses, Ox. 1720. 
After directing the sum of eight 
i>oimds to be given “ to tho 
poore of that place (Chislehurst) 
when it shall ))leasc God to call 
mo to his mercie,” Camden con- 
tinues — “1 bequeath to Sir 
Foulke Grevillc, Lord Brooke, 
Chancellor of the Kxchequer, who 
prefcn*ed me gratis to my Ofiicc, 
a pcecc of plate of ten ]>ounds ; 
Item, to the Company of Bainler- 
Stainers of I^ondon, to buy them 
a peoce of plate in memoriall of 
nice, sixtecnc pounds;” the in- 
scription upon which is directed 
to be — Camdenns Claren^ 
ceiix, filiits ASampsonis, Pictoris 
Londiuensis, dono deditP 
This stately and richly-deco- 
rated cu[> and cover is us(‘d on 
Corporation Festivals, in memory 
of tho illustrious donor. In 
height, it is altogether twenty- 
three inclu's and a quarter, tho 
cover only being eiglit inches and 
three-quarters ; and tho cup, in- 
dependent of the stand, fiv<.‘ inches 
and a-half, its greatest diameter being five inches and a-half. The in- 
scription encircles the upper rim of the cup ; and directly under it is an 
engraved escutcheon of Camden’s arms ; Or, a fess engrailed, between six 
cross crosslets iitcheo, Arabic, The cover presents an object of much 
elegance, a richly ornamented open pyramid, based na tho heads of birds, 
the breasts bendmg gracefully with cartouche ornaments : the pinnacle 
of the pyramid surmounted by a female figure, tho right hand resting 
on a shield, charged with the same arms as shown on tho side of the cup. 
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TLe birds’ heads have apparently a reference to the phoenix heads in the 
second and third quarters of the armorial ensigns, and to the crest of the 
Company of Paper-Stainers, 

BIClIARDJsOX, THE SHOWMAN. 

This eccentric individual, who died in 1 SJJC, loft behind him upwards 
of £20,000. He was born in the workhouse of Marlow, Bucks, but ran 
away from that place in order to seek his fortune in London. After 
various vicissitudes, he became the landlord of the Harlequin public- 
house, in Drury-lane, whore he saved some money, which he embarked 
in titting up a portable theatre, and was known lor forty years as the 
“ Prince of vShowmen,” and used frequently to boast that Edmund Kean 
and several other eminent actors were brought out by him. His propertj’^, 
after various legacies to Uie itinerant company which had attended hfm 
for many years, descended to two nephews and a niece, and he desired 
by his will to be buried in ^Marlow church -yard, in the same grave as his 
favourite ** 8})ottod boy,” a lad who, some years before, was exhibited by 
liim, and attracted great notice in consequence of tlie extraordinary 
manner in which he wak marked on various parts of his body. Some 
years since the scenery, drt?sses, and decorations of Bichardsoirs theatre 
wer(* exposed for auction by Mr. (Icovgc Kobins, and £2,000 wci*c bid 
for them. 'I'hey wove bought in ; the old man,” as he was technically 
denominated, considering them to he worth at least £3,000. 

rjiESKiiVATioN or i>i:au bodiks. 

There is on arehe<l viiull, or burying-gi*ound, under the church of 
Kilsyth, in Scotland, wliich was the buryiug-placc of the family of 
Kilsytli, until tlu? ehlat(’ was forfeited, and the title became extinct in 
the year 1715; since which it has never been used for that puri)ose, 
except once. The last luirl lied with his family to Flanders, and, 
according to tradition, wa.s smothered to death about the year 1717, 
along wTth liis ladv and an infant child, and a number of other unfor- 
tunate Scottish exiles, by the falling in of the r(x>f of a house in wliich 
they wore assembled. What became of the body of the Earl is not 
known, hut the bodies of Lady Kilsyth and her iiilant were emboweled 
and emhalined, and soon afterwnrd.s sent over to Scotland. They were 
landed, and lay at Leith for some time in a cellar, whence they were 
afte rwards carried to Kilsyth, and buried in great pomp in the vault 
above mentioned. In the sjuiug of 1796, some rude regardless young 
men, having paid a Ansit to this ancient cemeter}', tore open the cotfiu of 
Lady Kils>*h and her infant. With astonishment and consternation, 
they saw tlie bodies of Lady Kilsyth and her child as perfect as in the 
hour they were entombed. For some weeks this eircnmstanco was kept 
secret, ; hut at last it began to be whispered in several companies, and 
soon excited great and general curiosity. * 

“ On the Pith of .lime,” says the Minister of the parish of Kilsyth, 
in a letter to J. Garnet, M.l)., “when I was from home, great crowds 
assembled, and would not be demied admission. At all hours of the 
night, 08 well as the day, they afterwards persisted in gratityin^ their 
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curiosity. I saw tho body of Lady Kilsyth soon aftor tho coffin was 
opened ; it was i^uito entire. Every feature and every limb avus as full, 
nay, the very shroud Avas as clear and fresh, and the colours of the 
ribbons as bri{?ht, as the day they were lodged in tho tomb. What ren- 
dered this scene more striking ahd truly interesting Avas, that the binly 
''f her son and only child, the natural heir of the title and estates oi 
Kilsyth, lay at her knee. His features were as composed as if ho had 
been only asleep. His colour was as fresh, and his llesh as phimj) and 
full, as in tho perfect glow of health ; tho smile of infancy and inno- 
cence sat on his lips. His shroud AA-as not only entire, but porfoetly 
clean, without a particle of dust upon it. He seems to liavc been only 
a few months old. The body of Lady Kilsyth Avas etjually Avell pr(‘- 
ser\ed ; and at a little distance, f -om the ffobh* light of n taper, it 
would not liaA'e been easy to distiniiiiish whetlier slie Avas dead or alive. 
The features, nay the very ex])ression of her (ronntenaiieo, Avere marked 
and distinct : and it was only in a certain light that you could dis- 
tinguish anything like the ghastly and agonizing traits of a violent 
death, ^’ot a single fold of her shroud Avas decomposed nor a single 
member impaired. 

Let tho candid reader surA'ey this sketcli ; let him recal to mind tlie 
tragic t£ilo it unfolds ; and say, if he can, that it does not arrest llio 
attention and interest the heart. For iny own ])art, it excited in my 
memory a thousand melancholy rellectioiis ; and 1 co\dd not hut i egret 
that such rudeness had been ohered to the ashes (remains) of the dead, 
as to expose, them thus to tho public view. 

** Tho body seeiaed to haA^e been prescrA'cd in some liquid, nearly of 
the colour and appearance of brandy, T'hc whole colUu s(‘omcd to have 
been full of it, and all its conlorits saturated Avith it. The bftdy had 
assumed somewhat the same tinge, but this only scrAod to give it a 
fresher look. It had none of the ghastly livid hue of deatli, but rather 
a copper complexion. It AA'ould, I believe, liaA’e been dillicult for a che- 
mist to ascertain the nature of this liquid ; though perfectly transparent ; 
it had lost all its pungent qualities, its taste being quite vapid. 

“ The head reclined on a pillow, and, as tho covering decayed, it was 
found to contain a collection of strong-scented herbs. Balm, sago, and 
mint were easily distinguished ; and it Avas the opinion of many, that 
the body was tilled Avith the same. Although the bodies were thus en- 
tire at first, I confess 1 expectod to see th' in crumble into dust; especially 
as they Avere exposed to the open air, and tho pure aromatic tluid had 
evaporated ; and it seems surprising that thov did not. For several 
AV( eks they undcrAA'ent no visible cliangc, and fiad they not1)eon sullied 
Avith dust and drops of grease from tho candles held OA^r them, I am 
confident they might hav'c. remained as entire as over ; for CA'on a few 
months ago (many months after), the Iwdies were as firm and compact 
as at first, and though pressed Avith the finger did not yield to the touch, 
but seemed to retiin the elasticity of the living bod\ . Even the shromi, 
through tom by tho rude hands of tho regardless multitude, is still 
strong and frt o from rot. 

“ Perhaps tho most singular phenomenon is, that the bodies sjMjm not 
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to have undergone the smallest decomposition or disorganization. Several 
medical gentlumen liavc made a small incision into the am of the infant ; 
tin? substance of the body was quite firm, and every ])art in its original 
state.’^ To the above remarkable instance we may add the following : 
— 'file tomb of Edward the First, w^ho died on tho Ttli July, IJJOT, Avas 
opt‘ned on the 12ik1 of January, 1770, and after the lapse of 4Go years, 
th(‘ body was found not decayed; the flesh on the face Avas a" little 
Aviisted, but not putrid. 

The body i>f Canute the Dane, Avho got possc-ssi^in of England in the 
year 1017, Avas found very fn;sh in the year 1700, by the Avorkinen rc- 
jxiiring Winchester Cathedral. In the year 1522, the, bdtly of William 
the Conqueror aa'us found as entire as Avhen tirst buried, in the Abbey 
Church of St. Stephen, at Caen ; and the body ot Matilda, liis Avife, Avas 
found entire in 1502, in the Abbey Cliurch of the Holy Trinity in Iho 
same city. 

So device of art, lioAVCATr, for the preservation of the remains of the 
(had, apjicars ecpial to the simple x>i’ocess of plunging them oA'cr liead 
and ears in peat -moss. 

In a manuscript by one Abraham Grey, avIio lived about the middle 
of the IGlli ceuluvy, now in the possi'ssion of his representative, ^Ir. 
(loodbehero Grey, of Old Mills, near Aberdeen, it is stated, that in 
1500, tliree Itoinliii soldiers in the dr(‘ss of their country, fully equipped 
Avitli Avarlike instruments, Aveni dug out of a moss of great exttml, called 
Kazi'V Moss. When Ibund, aftcT a lapse of probably about lifteen hun- 
dred years, they “Avert! quite fresh and plump..’* 

i»i:uFrMi:s. 

So porfi'ct A\’t‘re the Egyptians in the manufacture of perfumes, that 
some of their aneiout oiiitiuent, preserved in an alabaster va<o in the 
!Museuiii at AluAviek, still retains a very poAverful odour, though it must 
bo hetAA'cen 2,000 and 0,000 years old. 

piinxeu AssioxATs — tiikir onioix. 

Extraordinary d(?vioes for rnising mour y arc h gilimatc .subjects for our 
pages. Of these' devices, the Freiieh Assignats are not the least remark- 
nhlc. Tlu'V originated thus — in the year 1780, at the commencement of 
tlio great UeA’olutiou in France, Talleyrand ])roj)osi’d in Hie Xational 
Assembly a eoiiliseation of all chureh property to the service of the state. 
The Ablie Maury opposed this project Avilli great vehemence, hut being 
supported by Miraheau, it receiAed the sanction of the Assembly by an 
immense m^ority on the 2ud of XoAxmber. I’hc salaries fixed" for Hio 
priesthood %vro small, and, moreover, Avere not suilieiently gua- 
ranteed ; W'hence originated much miserv to all classes of priests, 
from the archbishops down to the humble cures ; and as monastic 
iiistitutions Avere treated in the same w^ay, monks and nuns w’cre 
suddenly ])laccd iu ])reearious circumstances regarding the means of sub- 
sistence. Hero, lioAVOA'cr, an unexpected difUculty s^irang up ; the 
National Assembly Avere Availing to sell churcli property, hut buvers were 
AA'anting; conscieiiee, prudence, and poA'crty combined to lessen the 
number of those Avilling to purchase ; and thus the urgent claims of tha 
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treasiUT could not bo satistic d. ^Applications for loans wore not rr-spondotl 
to ; taxes had boon extin^uishod ; voluntary donations hud dwindlrd 
almost to notliini^ ; and d0l),00U,000 of livres wore necessary for the va>t 
claims of the year 1790. The iiiiinieipalities of Taris anil other cities 
s(ni;,dit to ameliorate the state of affairs by subseribintc fur a oirtain 
amount of church property, eiideavourinir to find private purchasers fur 
it, and paying the receipts into the national exchetjuer. This, liowevcr, 
being but a very partial cure for the enormity of the t-vils, tlie ^'ational 
Assembly fell upon the exjrxlieiit of creating state-paper or l>ank-notos, 
to have a forceef currency tliroughont the kingdom. Sucli ^is the birth 
of the memorable assignats. Four Jmudred millions of th* paper were 
put in circulation ; and a decree was passed that (diurch property to tliat 
amount should bo held answerable for the assignats. f)ur sketch ropre- 
sents several of the different forms in which the Assignats were issued to 
the publio. 

nxncxTTioy op Lons xn. 

The judicial murder of Louis XVI. was tlic clima.x of the Revolution 
ui France. Tho Convention voted his death at three o’clock on the 





mornini; of tlie 20th January, 1793, and he was taken to execution in 
tWfUty-six hours afterwards. 

The ;;uilloline was erected in the middle of the Placo Louis XV., a 
larf^e oj)en square, luivinj; the Champs Elyseos on one side, and ihe jrardeiis 
of the 'J uib-rits on the utlicr. The riaec bristled with artiUerv, and 
eveiy street and avenue leading: to it was crowded with troops and armed 
multitudes, who had cannon ^nth them charged with fTrajK-shot ; while 
the earriap:<' was surrounded by picked nu n, who luul orders to despatch 
the kin*^ with their carbines in case of any rescue beinp: attempte<l. At 
about half-past ten, the kin", wlio had been on^o^ed in prayer durinj;^ the 
ride, arrived at the sj)ot ; lie descended from the coach, and liis con- 
fessor foUowai him. Thiee exeeutiouers approaelicd to remove his upper 
garments, hut lie put them back, and ])crformwl that simple office for 
miiisclf. lie resisted somowliat tlic indignity of having liis hands tied, 
and only yielded on the entreaty of his confessor ; and had also to yield 
on the subject of cutting ofl' his back hair. He ascended the steps that 
led to the platform with a firm bearing, still followed by M. Edgew’ortli. 
\Vh(*n on tlio top, ho made a sudden movement towards "the edge of the 
Bcallold, and exeiaimed with a loud and firm voice : “ Frenchmen, I die 
innocent ; it is from the scalTold, and when about to appear before my 
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God, that I toll you so. I pardon my enemies ; I pray that France” — — 
Here JSanterre, dh horseback, itiised his rij^ht liand, and cried . “ Drums ! 
lilxecutioners, do your duty Several driimmei*s immodiutely be^aii by 
their noise to dro^^^l the sound ot* tlio kiii'^’s voice : and six oxocutiom rs 
broupfht him to the centre of the sea Hold. Ho exclaimed ap:aiu : “ 1 dio 
innocent ; I ever desired the good of my people but liis voice could bo 
heard only by the exocutionoi*s and the priest. He then knelt down, in 
order to plut'o liis head in the appointt'd spot ; the confessor, ])emling ovt r 
him said: “Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven!” The spring of the 
machine was touched, the heavy axe descended in its grooves, and the 
once royal head was scvi-red from the body. Ramson, tiio chief eveeu- 
tionor, took up the bleeding head by tbo hair, and walked three times 
r-umd the seatlold, bolding it up at avm'.s-leiigtb to show it to the ])eople. 
TJie troops and the spectators shouted : “ Vive la Uepublicpie !'■’ ]uit their 
hats and caps iqx)n the ir bayonets and pikes, and waved them in tlie air, 
'^\'it]l prolomred aiul re-eehuiiur cries of “ Vive la Ib publhpu^ I” “ Vive la 
Xation !” “Vivo la Liberte !” Many of the savaiiv men standing near 
the scaffold dipped their pike-heads into the king's hlood, and others their 
han'ikerchicfs — not as a sacred memdito, but as a symbol of the do^vnfall 
of all kings ; tlioy evtm j>araded those gore-stained objeets hefiu'e the 
windows of the l'emT)l(', that perchance the queeiiand lier children might 
see them. The heaoloss trunk of Louis was j)ut into a large wieker- 
basket, placed in the coach, and earned to the cemetery of La Maddoini' ; 
where, without Collin or shroud, it was thro^ni into a deep ])it, partly 
tilled up with quicklime. On that same moniing, ono Demat fAtlm*, a 
tailor, who had on^omo occasions ^sml•ked for I.oiiis, presented a petit 
to the Convention, praying to be allowed, at his own ('xpens--, lt» bury 
the body <-f tbo king by the side of his fatlu r, l.ouis XV., and und» r t!i.; 
monument rai.-^cd to that }.*ririe(,‘ by tli“ <*ify of Si ns , but tlu.; ( V>uv( ntiMii 
rejected his petition, and onbivd the oxceutivo council to seo tiiat 
Louis was buried like otlu r criminals. 

A MAX AGi:i) OXE IIUXDUKD YEMlS CI.AI.MIVG A E'nTr.!'. OP WINE. 

Jolin Dull, of London, stock-broker, dic<l LSIS, aged 100 \T;ir<. ■When 
at the age of about 0.‘J, and in the ompluy of !M">srs. Spiirling, sto< lc- 
brok(‘rs, he left by mi'-takc iii tin* ollice of llie aec'ountant of Ih * Hank of 
England, a larg^* nunibi r of bank notes. Oii rii'-eovi-ring his loss, after 
diligently searching for the mis.-,i.ig pare- 1 Iw w< ..r ))aok to tli*^ aeeoiint- 
ant's offtoc, pai-tly to acquaint Mr. Sune witli the eirenm^laTn--, and 
partly as a last hope* that ho might there tind t;if: mi -sini- tre;i >ure. To 
his great joy ho found the parcel safe in the acemintauPs ]»ospr d'C!, 
whom ho earnestly inqjlored to keep the .sec,'* t, lest liis employers shoiihl 
think his faculties weiv failing. ?.fr. Smee r,f eour'f* gave liiiii tlv' re- 
quired assurance, and goodnaturedly nddi d, that wle :i Mr. Hull slmuM 
attain the age of 100 years, he would In at him *■> the li nest bottle of 
wine in bis cellar. Some time befoiv* liis bi'coTuing ! ‘'uitenarian, he was 
pensioned off by bis employer, and Mr, Srneo bad, in all probability, qnito 
forgotten the alfair ; wlum, true to the engagement, tin; vi nerahle, but 
Btill active old clerk, made his uppeai*ancc at the bank on the iinpoitarit 
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day, and claimed the promiRcd bottle of wine. The claim was promptly 
allowed ; and the last oirthday of the aged official was one of the happiest 
among his friends of tho long list of such c^ cuts which had been its pre- 
cursor. After continuing vigorous and acti^ c, and almost free from in- 
disposition up to this lime, lie, along with many other aged persons, fell 
ji victim to that hital inilueiiza wliich pp vaiK<l so extensively through- 
out the country, and more esjieeialh' in London and its suburbs, dining 
tlio autumn of 1817 and the winter of 1848. 

(IlAKirV KKWAKDEI) JIY A RICH AKT) LIBERAL MEXUICAIfT. 

Within th(‘ present century, a beggar in Moorfields used daily to 
have a penny given him by a merchant on his way to tlu^ Exchange. 
Tlu' penny was 'withheld, and tho appearance of the merehant mani- 
festotl his* I'lnbarrassracnt and distress. The beggar at length spoke to 
him, offered him a loan of £500, and another of the same sum if it 
were ri ipiireil. It rc-estahlishcd his alfaii's, 

IJ VCKXEV COACHMAN OP THE TIME OF CHARLES 11. 

The urint from which the engraving on next jiage is taken, is one of a 
set pulmsln‘d by Overton, at the sign of the “ White Jlorse*’ without 
Newgate ; and its similarity to tho figures givim by Francis llfirlowin his 
yJ-Jsup's Fables, and particularly in a most curious sheet-i)i*iiit etelicd by 
that artist, exhibiting Charles tho Si'cond. the Duke of York, &c., view- 
ing tho ivaocs on Dorset* Ferry, near Windsor, in 1G87, sufticiently 
jiroves this Jlaekiioy Coachman to have been of the reign of that monarch. 

'file early llaijkiiey Coachman did not sit upf>u tlie box as the present 
drivers do, hut upon tho horse, like a p^^^^^tillion ; his whip is short for 
that ]mrpose ; his boots, >vhich have large ojum broad tops, must have 
been nuicli in his way, and ox^xised to the weight of tho rain. Ilis coat 
was not according to tlie fashion of the prcs<uit drivers as to the nunu rous 
cajies, whicli certainly arc most rational appendages, as tho shoulders 
never get wet ; the front of the coat has not the advantagi* of tho present 
folding one, as it is single breasted. 

His liat was pretty broad, and so far he was screened from thew’eather. 
Another convincing piuof that ho rode as a jwstilliou is, that lus hoots 
are spni’red. In tliat truly curious priut representing the very interest- 
ing Tiilace of Nonsuch, engraved by Ilocfnaglo, in the reign of Uuoeii 
Elizabeth, the eoachman who drivi-s the royal earriage iu which the 
(Ineou is seated, is placed on a low scat behind the horses, ami has a 
long whip to command tliosc he guides. How soon, after Charles tho 
.Second’s time, ^ho Hackney Coachmen rode on a box wo ha\ e not been able 
to learn, but in all the prints of King William’s time the coachmou are 
represented upon tho box, though by noiueaiis so high as at prot>eut ; nor 
was it the fashion at the time of Uiiceu Anno to be so elevated as to 
deprive tho persons in tho carriage of the pleasure of looking over their 
shoulders. 

In 1637, the number of Hackney Coaches in London 'was confined to 
60, in 1662 to 200, in 1654 to 300, in 1662 to 400, in 1694 to 700, in 
1710 to 800, in 1771 to 1,000, and in 1802 to 1,1()0. In imitation of 

17 
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our Hwlmey Coaches, Nicholas Sauyaee introduced the Fiores B,i 
Paris, in the year 1660. The hammer-uoth is an ornamental covering? 
of the coach'Oox. Mr. S. Pejege says, “ The coachman formerly ujhxI 
to cany a hammer, pincers, a mw nails, &c., in aleathcr pouch hanging 
to his box, and this cloth was devised for the hiding of them from piibl’* 
view.” 



It IS said that tlie sum of £l,500, arising from the duty on Hackney 
Coaches, was applied to part of the cxpens«? in rc-building Temple Bor. 

A LONDON WATER-CARRIEB IN OLDEN TIMES. 

The conduits of London and its environs, which were established at 
an early period, supplied the metropolis with water until Sir Hugh Mid- 
dleton brought the New River from Amwcll Ut lx>ndon, and Aen tin 
conduits gradually fell into disuse, as the New Hi ver water was by de- 
grees laid on in pipes to the principal buildings in the City, and, in tho 
course of time, let into private houses. 
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When the conduits afforded a supply, the inhabitants either oairied 
their vessels, or sent their servants tor the water as they wanted it ; but 
we may supi)osc that at an early peiiod there were a number of men who 
for a lixed sum carried tho water to the adjoining houses. 

The figure of a Water-carrier in the following engraving, is copied 
from one of a ourious and rare set of cries and cailingB of London, pub- 



lished by Overton, at the “ White Horse” without Newgate. The figure 
retains the dress of Henry tho Eightli’s time ; his cap is similaisto that 
usually worn by Sir Thonlas More, and also to that given in the portrait 
of Albert Durcr, engraved by Francis Stock. It appears by this print, 
that the tonkoi’d was home upon the shoulder, and, to keq) the carrier 
diy, two towels were fastened over him, one to fall before him, the 
otner to cover his back. His pouch, in which wc are to conclude he 
earned his money, has been thus noticed in a very curious and rare 
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traot, entitled, Green'$ Ghosts with the merry Conceits of Doctor 
Pinch-backcy publisbeil 162(3 : “To havo some store of orownes in his 
purse, eoacht m a faixo trunke Hop, like a boultiiig hutch.” 

EXPKXSFS OF A KOYAL PRISOXEII TWO nUNDRF.D YKAKS AGO. 

Tho folloAvinar curious document is a return,' by tho Pari iament ary 
Committee of llovenuo, of tho expenses’ of Charles the First and his 
retinue, durine: a residonoe of twenty days, at lloldenbv, in Xortlianip- 
tonshire, in the year 1(347, conimenoin^ February the Idth and on<linj>: 
March the 4th indusive. Sir Christopher Hatton had built a splendid 
mansion at Poldcnby in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and to it Kin*,^ 
Charles was conveyed "a prisoner by the Parliament a ly Commissioners, 
after he had been ^iven up to them by the Scottish armV : — 

ilis Majestie’s diet of xxviij dishes at xxx/. per diem . £700 

The Lords' diet of xx daya 520 

For the Clarke of the green cloth, kitchen, and spicory, a 
messc of vij dishes ....... 

Dyetts for tin' lioust hold and chanibrr officers, and tin' guard 
Board wages for common houshold servants, pott and 

sojiirers, and turiihroaelu s 

Badges of Court and riding wages 1 16 

For linnen for his Majestie’s table, the lords and other diets 276 

For wheat, wood, and cole 210 

For all sorts of spicery store, wax4ights, torches, and 

tallow-lights 1 60 

For pewter, brasse, and other necessaries incident to all 

oiHceia and carriages 4 17 

woman’s CT.BVERNESS. 

It is a singular fact that on one occasion tlio live's of thousands, pro- 
bably, of the Irish Protestants, were savctl by a clever device, a\ hich tlnr 
unaided wit and presence of mind of a w'oman enahh d her to plan and 
execute. 

At the latter end of Queen Mary’s reign, a commission Was sigm d 
for the purpose of pinishing the heretics in that kingdom, and Dr. (.’oh*, 
Dean of 8t. Paul’s, was honoured with this humane ap|>ointTuent, to 
execute which, he set off with great alacritv. On his arrival at Chester, 
he sent for the mayor to sup with him, aiul in the course of conversation 
related his business; then going to his <Joak-h:ig, he took o\it the box 
containing the commission, and Imving shewn it, wntli grf at ji>v C’X- 
claimc d, ‘ This will lash the hen tics of In land.’ Mrs. Kdnuuuls, tlio 
landladv, overhtjard this discourse, and liaving several relations in Ire- 
land, wlbo were Protestants a.s w'cll a.s heiixdf, resolved to put a trick 
upon the doctor ; and while he went to attend the magistrate to tho 
dwic, took the comiius.sion out of the box. and in its room placed a pack 
of cards, with the knave of (dubs uppe rmost. The zealous dwtor, sus- 
pecting nothing of tho matter, put up his box, took shipping, and, 
arriving safe in Dublin, w'cnt immediately to the Viceroy. A council 
▼as called; and, after u speech, the doctor delivered htt W, whieh 
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Dcing opened by Uio seerotary, tlie fiiijt thing that presented itself was 
the knave of clubs. Tliis sight surprised the Viceroy and the council, 
but niueli more the doctor, who assured them that he had received a 
coioinission from the Uuceii, but what was come of it, he could not tcU. 

* Well, Avell,^ replied the Viceroy, * you must go back for another, and wo 
will shullle the cards in the mean time.* The doctor accordingly ^stened 
across the channel ; but at Holyhead he received the iutelligence of the 
(tiieen's death, and the accession of Elizabeth, who settled on Mrs. 
Edmonds a pension of forty pounds a year, for saving her Protestant 
subjects in Ireland. 

DEESS IN THE PHOVINCES IN 1777. • 

In llie days when mail-eoaclics had not begun to run, and when rail- 
I'oads and telegraphs had not entered into the imagination of man, the 
styl«‘ of dress in the provinces was often very ditt'erent to what it was in 
Lomlon, and on this account the following paragraph is deserving of 
record. We liavo taken it from a copy of the Nottinghavi Journal, of 
September (j, 1777, where it is headed “ Ladies undress.** — “ The ladies* 
fashioniibli' undress, commonly called a dhhabille, to pay visits in the morn- 
ing, also for walking in tlie couritiy, on account of its being neat, light, and 
short, consists of a jacket, the fi’out of which is made like a sultana ; 
tlu‘ ])ack i>art is cut out in four* pieces ; the middle part is not wider at tho 
bottom than about half an inch ; the sides in proportion very narrow. 
The materials most in V(»gue are, wliite muslins with a coloured printed 
border oliiiit/ patteni, printed on purpose, in borders about anincli deep. 
Tlie silks, which are cluelly lutestrings, are mostly trimmed with gauze. 
The gauze is tuckered upon tho Iwttom of the jacket, and edged with 
diherent-colourcd fringes. The jiettieoat is drawn up in a fesljpon, and 
lied with a true lover’s knot, two tassids hanging down from each festoon. 
A short gauze apron, striped or tigured, cut in three scollops at the 
bottom, and trimmed round with a bnmd trimming closely plaited ; the 
middle of the apron has three scollops reversed. The culls are puckered 
in the shape of a double pine, one in the front of the arm, me other 
behind, but the front rather lower. To complete this dress for summer 
walking, the most elegant and delicate ladies carry a long japanned 
walking-eajie, with an ivory hook head, and on tlie middle of the eaiio 
is fastened a silk umbivlla, or what tho French caL ‘a parasol,* which 
defends thi'm from the sun and slight showers of rain. It opens by a 
spring, and it is pushed up towards tho head of tho cane, when expanded 
for use. Hats, with the feathers spread, chiefly made of chip, covered 
with fancy gauze puckered, variegated artificial Iftowers, bell t^sels, and 
other deco atious, are worn large.” 

A GROUP OF RELICS. 

Tho Dagger of Hamd do Courcy, of which a representation is included 
in tho cut over leaf, is an interesting relic, and its authenticity can 
be relied upon. Raoul do Courcy, according to the old French ohio- 
nielcrs was a famous knight, the lord of a noble oastle, built upon a 
mountain that overlooks the Yal4o d*Or, and the descendant of that 
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haughty noble who took for his motto: Neither king, nor prince, nor 
duke, nor earl am I, but I am the Lord of Courcy” — in otner words, 
greater than them all. He fell in love with tho wife of Ids neighbour, 
the Lord of Fayel, and the beautiM Gabrielle loved him in return. One 
night he went as usual to meet her in a tower of tho Chateau of Fayel. 
but found himself face to face with her lonl and master. Kaoul escai>cd, 
and Gabrielle was ever after closely guarded. Still they found the oppor- 
tunity for numerous interviews, at wddeh they interchanged their vows of 
love. At length, Kaoul, like a true knight, set out to dght ))eneath the 
banner of the Cross, for the possession of the Holy Sepidchrc. Fre he 
went, at a stolon meeting, he bade tho biii* (Jahrielle adieu, givint: to lier 
‘‘a silken love-knot, with locks of his own hair winhed in with the 
threads of silk.” She gave liim a costly ring, which sht* had always 
worn, and which he swore to wear till his last lueath. AVhat tears were 
shed — ^what kisses were exchanged at this last meeting! — for the Holy 
Land was veiy far from France in the Middle Ages. 

On his arrival iulSyna, italph de Conrey hecunie known as the “ Knight 
of Great Deeds,” for it seems he could only eompicr his love by acts of 
daring valour. After braving everv danger, he w'as at b ngth wounded 
in the side bv an arrow, at the siege of Acre. The king of Knglund 
took him in his arms with respect, ami gave him tlio kiss of hope, but tho 
arrow was a poisoned one, Kaoul felt that he had little time to live. Ho 
stretched out his arms towards France, exclaiming, ‘‘ France^ France ! 
Grbrielle, GabrieKc!” 

He resolved to return home, but he was hardly on board the ship that 
was to waft him there, ere he summoned his squire, and begged of him 
after he was dead, to cariy his heart to F rauce, and to give it the Lady 
Fayel, with all the armlets, diamonds, and other jew'ols wdiich he pos- 
sessed, as pledges of love and remembrance. 

The heaii; was embalmed, and the squire sought to deliver his precious 
legacy. He disguised himself in a mean dress, but unluckily met with 
the iJord of Fayel, and, not knowing liim, applitjd to him for information 
as to how admittance into the chateau could bo gainctl. The l.ord of 
Fayel at once attacked and disanued the poor squire, who was w^oiinded 
in the side with a hunting-hanger. The precious packet was soon torn 
open, and the heart discovered. The I.ord of Fayel hastened home, and, 
giving it to his cook, desired that it might >>c dressed with such a sauce 
as woidd make it very pahitable. 

Raoul’s heart was served up at table, and the fair Gabrielle partook of 
it. When she had finished eating, the liorrl of Fayel said — “ Lady, was 
the meat you cat good ?” She replied, that the meat w'as g<XHl. “ That 
is the reason I had it cooked,” said tho Castellan; “for know that 
this same meat, which you found so good, was the lieart of Kaoul de 
CJourcy.” 

“ Lord of Fayel,” said Gabrielle, “the vengcaneo you have taken cor- 
responds with the meanness of your soul ; you have made mo eat his 
heart, but it is the last meat I shall ever cat. After such noble food I 
wiU never partake of anv other.” 

She fainted, and only recovered her consciousness a few minutes 
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1. I)asg|er of Baoul do Courcy. 2. Embroidered Glove, presented by Harj 
Queen of Scotland, on the Morning of her Kxcution, to one of her Attendants. 3. 
Spanish Dogger of the Sixteenth Century. 4. Ring, with Inscription, ** Bicoid 
the End,*’ formerly the Property of Charles I. d. Silver Locket, in Memory of the 
Execution of Charles I. 

before death. Such is the history of Raoul do Courcy and the Lady Ga- 
briclle, as told in tho language of the old ohroniolers. 

The glove shown in the engraving is said to have been presented by 
the unrortunate Queen bfaiy', on the morning of her execution, to a lady 
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of tlic Denny family. The embroidery is of tasteful desii^n, and may 
be useful as a contrast with many of tlic patterns for lu edh work at [)re- 
sent in fashion. Moreover, the si{?ht of tliis memorial briri^^s to recol- 
lection a few particulars in connection with this somewhat important 
part of both male and female costume. 

The ancient Persians wore j^lovcs, and the Romans, towards the dt eliuo 
of the empire, began to use them. In Kiiglaiid they seemed to have 
been introauced at a very early period. In the Anglo-Saxon lib laturo 
we meet with glof^ a covering lor the hand, and in the illuminated MSS. 
of that period the hands of bishops and other dignitaries artJ sli(n\ ii m- 
easfd in gloves wliich, in many instances, were ornamented wiili (‘o>ily 
rings; while on the tombs of kings aiul queens, A'C., tlu; liands are 
sliowTi almost invariably covered. 

It is related of the patron Saint of Rrussels, who lived in tlie sixth 
century, that she was famou'i for only two miraeles : one consisted in 
lighting a candle bv means of her prayers, after it liad been extiu- 
guislied ; the otlier Jiappeiiod in this way — the fair .siint being in a 
church barefooted, a person near, with respect ful gallantry, took olPJiis 
gloves and attempted to placid them under ht r fe«;t. This ctmifort sije 
tleelined ; and, kicking the glovt'S away, they beeauic susi)eiuled at some 
height in the church for the space of an hour. 

On opening the tomb of Edward the First, sonic years ago, in W'esi- 
minster Abbey, the antiquaries assembled oi^ tliat occasion w. n* sur- 
prised to find no traces of gloves. It has been suggested that in this 
instance linen or silk gloves had been u<ed at the burial of tlie king, ])ut 
which are supposed- to have perished with age. 

The practice of throwing aowii a glove as a challenge, is mentioned by 
Matthew Paris as far back as 1245 ; and a glove was worn in tin* li;il or 
cap as a mistress’s favour, as the memorial of a friend, and as a mark to 
be challmged by an enemy. 

At a rano when the Borders were in a state of incessant stril'e, Bar- 
nard Gilpin, who has been so justly called “ the Apostle of tlie Nortli,’’ 
wandered unharmed amid the confusion. On one occa>ion, entering a 
church (wc believe that of Kothbury, Xorthumberland.) In* observi d a 
glove suspended in a conspicuous place, and was iiiforim d that it bad 
been hung up as a challenge by s<.>mo horse -trobj)cr of tbe ilistritd. Mr. 
Gilpin requested the sexton to remove it ; who auswereil, “ Not I sir, I 
dare not do it.” Then Gilpin culled ;vr a long statf. took down the 
glove, and put it in his bosom, and in the course of his sermon, said, 
‘‘ I hear that there is one among you who has even in tliis simred ])bicc 
hung up a glove in defiance and then producing it in the midst of the 
con^egation, he ohallenged them to compete with him in acts of 
Christian ch^ity. 

Gloves, in former times, were romranu amongst other gifts offered to 
friends at the new year ; and they Avoro received Avi’hout offence bv tbir 
ministers of justice. It is related that Sir Thomas jlore, as Lord Chan- 
cellor, decreed in favour of Mrs, Crooker against the Earl of Arundel. 
On the foUoAving New-year’s day, in token of her mtitude, she pre- 
sented Sir Thomas with a pair of gloves containing forty angels. “ It 
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would bo ugainst good maimers,” said tho chancellor, to forsake the 
ludii'ii* Now-your’s gift, and I accept the gloves ; the lining you may 
bestow othorwiso.” 

'J'liu custom of tlic presentation by the sheriff of a pair of white gloves 
to tile judge oil the occasion of a maiden assize is still in voguo; and, 
j udgiug from the reports in tho newspapers, such presents apj^ear to he 
of iriMiucnt occurrence. 

“ Gloves, as sweet as damask roses,” wore highly prized by Queen 
lUizaboth, and, in her day, formed such an important item of a lady’s 
cA j)(‘Uscs, that a sum was generally alloAvcd for “ glove money.” 

The old fasliioned gloves liiive now a considerable valuo^araongst the 
eiudous. At the sale of tho Karl of Arrau's goods in 17o‘J, the gloves 
given by Henry VI 11. to Sir Anthony Heniiy, sold for 158/. 17s.; those 
given by .lames I. to Edward IKnny, sold for 22/. 48. ; and tho inilteii 
given by Queen Elizabeth to Sir EdAvard Deimy’s lady, for 25/. 4s. 

Some" of tlie Juiglish towns wliieh formerly wore famous for tho manu- 
laetuie of gloves, still kcM'p iii) their character. Amongst tin se W«)od- 
stoek, Yeovil, JAominster, Lmllow, and WorccsbT may be mentioned. 

'I'ho Spanish dagger formerly be longed to a governor of Castile, in the 
sixteenth century, as is shown by the perforated IHter-lock on the blade ; 
uiid althtjugh the initials are engraven there also, we have not bcen^ahlc 
to disoovi r any nartieulars of the original owner, Tho workman.ship 
and stylo of tho dagger afo of great lH*auty. 

Tlu‘*liUle ring with tho inscription “ Jlehold the end,” was once tho 
])ro[>erty of Churlea I., and was presmited by him to Bishop J ux on on 
the morning of his execution. The silver lockets, on which ai*e the 
emhlciiis of death, wero extensively manufactured and sold aftCT the 
execution of Charles 1, They generally bore the date of the king’s 
death. 

THE RA.M.STEU RAT. 

There are various kinds of rats, and one of these is the Hamster, of 
the genus C-ricetus of Cuvier. Though rare in Kun»pe to the west of 
tho lUiiiie, it is Avidcly spread from that r»AXT to the Jhinuhc on the 
Routh-Avost, and north-ea.slerly through a v.ast extent of country into 
Siberia. AVo notice it in our pages on account of its extraordinary 
habits. Its life apjicars to ho divided betw^ecn eating and tighting. It 
.st ems to havii no other pasvsion than that of rage, which induces it to 
attack every anim.al that comes in its way, Avithout in tho least 
attending to the su])erior strength of its enemy. Ignorant of the art of 
Raving itself by ilight, rather man yield, it Avill alloAV itself to be beaten 
to pieces Avith a stick. If it seizes a man’s hand, it must bo killed before 
it will (piit its hold. The magnitude of the horse terrifies it as little as 
tho address of the dog, which last is fond of hunting it. "l^cn the 
hamster jK'rcewcs a dog at a distance, it begins by emptying ts cheek* 
IKiuches if they happen to be filled Avitli grain ; it then ^doAVs them up 
so proiligiously, that the size of the head and neck greatly exceed that 
of the rest of tlio body. It raises itself on its liind legs, and thus darts 
upon tho enemy. If it catches hold, it never quits it but wil^ the lost 
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of its life ; but the dog generally seizes it from behind, and strangles it 
This ferocious disposition prevents the hamster from being at peace with 
any animal whatever. It even makes war against its own species. 
When two hamsters meet, they never fail to attack each other, and the 
stronger always devours tlie weaker. A combat between a mole and a 
female conmionly lasts longer than between tw'o males. They begin by 
pursuing and biting each other, then each of them retires aside, as if 
to take breath. After a short interval, they rt‘new the combat, and 
continue to tight till one of them falls. Tho vanquished uniformly 
serves for a repast to tho conqueror. 

KNAVEnY OF THE PKIESTS IX BUKMAH. 

• The manner in which an uncivilize 1 people will calmly submit to be 
duped by the extortionate rascality of their priests, is strongly ex- 
hibited in the kingdom of Burmah. The people who arc there held 
in the highest estimation are the priests. Any one who pleusi's 
may be a priest. The priests pretend to be poor, and go out 
begging every morning with their emptv dishes in their hands ; but 

they get tliem well tilled, and then return 
to their handsome houses, all shining 
with gold, in which they live together in 
plenty and in pride. They are expected 
to dress in rpgs, to show that they are 
poor ; but not liking rags, they cut up 
cloth in little pieces, and sew the pieces 
together to ma&c their yellow robes ; and 
this they call wearing rags. They pre- 
tend to be so modest, that they do not 
like to show their faces, and so hide 
them wipi a fan, even when tliey preach ; for they do preach in their 
■way, that is, they tell foolish stories about Buddha. The name they 
give him is Guadama, while the Cliinese call him Fo. They have live 
hundred and fifty stories WTitten in their books about him ; fur they say 
he w'as once a bira, a ily, an elephant, and all manner of creatures, and 
was so good whatever ho was, that at last ho was bom the son of a king. 
Is it not marvellous that a w’hole people should, for generation after 
generation, not only submit to be thus scandalously cheated, but should 
also hold those who cheat them in tho highest esteem ? A curious fact, 
indeed, in the history of mankind. 

MlilACULOUS escapp:. 

One of the most singular circumstances occurred a few years ago that 
ever came writhin our observation. Mr. Charlton, surgeon, of Wylam, 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne, having at a late hour b*.en called upon in 
haste to give his attendance at Ovingham, borrowcfi 't spirited horse oi 
a friend, that he might proceed wdth the least possil ic delay . Ho had 
not gone above half a mile when he perceived his horse stumble, and he 
immediately threw himself from the saddle. It was fortunate he did so, 
for the next instant his horse had fallen down a precipice of near seventy 
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feet ; and, inorediblo as it may seem, the animal sustained no injury, but 
immediately dashed into the Tyne, and swam to the opposite side. 
Search was made after him, and hearing his master’s voice, he was heard 
to neigh even across the water in token of recognition, and was ultimately 
restored without speck or blemish. 

A NATIONAL TASTE FOll GAMING. 

It is a remarkable fact that a taste for gamin;; apj)ears in some cases 
to pcrvatlc a whole pooph?, and to hecunie (jne <jf the ehit.*f national cha- 
racteristics. No where is this more manifest tlian among the inhabi- 
tants of the Asiatic Islands. • 

(iames of hazard are the favourites of these islanders. Some of th( m 
they liavo learned of the Chinese, the most d(^hauched of gamesters, and 
others of the rortugucse. The only game of hazard, of native origin, 
among the .lavancso consists in guessing the nurnher of a certain kind of 
beans which the players hold in their hands. 

Ihit of all tlie speei(‘s of gaining that to which the Indian islanders arc 
most fondh" acldir ted is betting on the issue of the combats of pugnacious 
animals, and particularly the c<»ek. The breed in highest estimation is 
the produce of Celebes, 'fhe p(‘ople of Java light their cocks without 
Bjmrs ; but the ^lalays and natives of Celebes with an artilicial spur, in 
tne shape of a small scythe, which, notwithstanding its barbarous api)ear- 
ance, is in reality loss destructive than the contrivance employed among 
ourselves. 

(|uail lighting also is extremely common in Java. The most famous 
breed of this bird is found ir. the island of Lombok ; and it is a singular 
fact, that the female is us(?d in these bitter but bloodless combats, the 
male being oomparativelv small and timid. Neither do the Javanese 
hesitate to bet eonsiderablo sums on a battle bctw'cen two crickets, w’hich 
are excited to theconlliet bvthc tit illation of a blade of grass judiciously 
applied to their noses. They w’ill likew'ise risk their money on the 
strength and hardness of a nut, called lawiri; and much skill, patience 
and (lextt rity, are exercised in the selection and the strife. At other 
times tw<» paper kites decide the fortune of the parties ; the object of 
each in this contest being to cut the string of his adversary. On a 
f:;vourablc day lifty or sixty kites, raised for this puqmse, may some- 
times bo seen Covering over a Javanese city. 

A FKIEND TO PUYSIC. 

Mr. Samuel Jessup, who died at Ileckington, Lincolnshire, in 1817, 
was an opulent grazier and of pill-taking memory. Ho lived in a very 
eccentric way, as a bachelor, without known relatives, and at his decease 
was possessed of a good fortune, notw'itlistanding a most inordinate 
craving for physic, by which he was distinguished for the last thirty 
years of his lift?, as upjiearcd on a trial ft>r the amount of an apothecary’s 
biU, at the assizes at lAncohi, a short time before Mr. Jessup’s death, 
wherein ho was defendant. The evidence on the trial affords the following 
materials for the epitaph of the deceased, which will not be transcend^ 
by the memorabilia of the life of any man. In twenty-one years (from 
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1791 to 1816) the deceased took 220,984 pills (supplitMl by ^ most highly 
rt'sjiectablc apothecary and worthy person of tho luune of Wright, who 
resided at Bottesford), which is at tho rate of 10,806 pills a year, i»r 
29 pills each day ; but as tho patient begun with a more modt^iute apjH 3 - 
tite, and increased it as he proceeded, in the last hve years prc'cediug 
1816, he took the pills at the rate of 78 a-day, and in the year 1814, ho 
swallowed not less than fil,o90. Notwithstanding this, and the addition 
of 40,000 bottles of mixture, and juleps and electuaries, extending alto- 
gether to tlfty-tive closely written columua of an ai)othecary’s bill, tho 
deceased lived to attain the advanced age ot sixty-live yeai*s. 

AX ixci^PATOitv jsrrrAPU. 

The following epitaph at AVest Ailington, Devon, is desen ing a place 
in our record of cui*iosities, inasmuch as it apjxars to be a suocessfiu at- 
tempt ill making a monumental stone, both a memorial of the deceased, 
and also a nicaiis of ro[»roving the parson of the parish : — 

Hero lyetli the Body of 
Daniel Jeftery the Son of Mich 
acl JclForj' and Joan his Wife ho 
was buried y** 22 day of S<‘ptemlx‘r 
1746 and in y* IS**' year of his age. 

This Youth When in his sickness lay 

did for the minister Send 4* that ho w'ould 

(,’orao and AVith him Tray + But he would not ate'' * 

But AVhen this young man Buried was 
The minister did him admit 4- he should be 
Caried into Cliurch -f that he might money geet 
By this you St‘e what man wuU dwo 4" to ^*et 
money if he can 4- who did refuse to come 
pray 4” hy the Foresaid young man.'* 

^ UVXTIXO A RHEKl* KILLER. 

It has been remarked, that when once a dog acquires wild habits, and 
takes to killing sheep, he does lar more mischief than a wild beast, since 
to the cunning of the tamed animal ho adds the ferocity of the unturned. 
A remaikablc case of this sort is mentioned in the following paragraph, 
which w'e have copied from the NeicruJiff Cuiu ant of tho year 1828. It 
is also curious to note tho account of the chase, and of the joy wiiich the 
whole country-side seems to have manifested at tlic slaught<*r of 
the animal.--^ptemlw?r 21 — A few days ago a dog of a most de- 
structive nature infested the fells of Calubf*ck, Tarrock, and High Pike, 
about sixteen miles south of Carlisle, Little doubt remains of its 
Wing the same dog which has l><*en so injurious to tho farmers in tho 
northern parts of Northumbf,‘rla?id, as no le^s than sixty slieep or 
upwards have fallcu victims to its ferocity. It '.vas thought proper to 
lose no time in attempting to destroy it, and Tuesday last was fixed 
upon. Sir H. Fletcher, Bart., of Clea Hall, oiTored his pack of hounds, 
and several other dogs with about fifty horsemen set out from Hesket 
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New-market. Several persons with firearms were stationed at different 
parts. The dog was descried upon an eminence of Carrock-fell, and on 
sight of the pursuers tiet off by way of Hesket New-market, Stocklewath, 
and liarwick-fiold, then returned by Oowclose, Castle Sowerby, and 
attempted to gain the fulls again, when Mr. Sewell, farmer at Wedlock, 
lying in ambush at Mossdule, fired, and succeeded in shooting him. lie 
appears to be of the Newfoundland breed, of a common size, wire-haired, 
and extremely h'un. During the chase he frequently turned upon the 
dogs which \vere headmost, and so 'wounded several as obliged them to 
give, up the pursuit. The joy manifested on this occasion was uncommon, 
insomuch that on the day fullowdng about thirty persons sat^ down to a 
dinner provided at Mr, Tomlinson’s, Heskc.t New-markel. * Upon the 
most moderate computation, excluding the various windings, the chase 
could not ho less than thirty miles, and occupied no less than six 
hours. 

LONGEVITY. 

ir*.nrv Jenkins, of Ellerton-upon-Swale, Yorkshire, died 1670, aged 
160. lie remembered the battle of Flodden Field, fought between the 
Ivnglish and the Scotch, September 0, 1513, wdien he 'i\as about twelve 
years old. lie was then sent to Northallerton with a cartload of aiTow^s, 
but nil older bov was employed to convey them to the army. At Eller- 
tou there was also living, at the same time, four or five other old men, 
r< puted to bo of the ago orono hundred years and thercabimts, ami they 
all testified that Jeukuis was an elderly man when first they knew him. 
Jenkins 'was once butler to liord Conyers ; he \>crfcctly A'mcmlx*red the 
Ahhot of Fountain’s Dole before the dissolution of the monasteries. In 
the last century of his life he was a fisherman, and often s'wam in the 
riN « r after he was a hundred years old. In the King’s Itumemhrancer 
(Jtlu e in the Exchequer, there is a n^cord of a detrition in a cause, 
taken April, 1665, at Kettlewell, Yorkshire, where ilenrj' Jenkins, ot 
Ellerton-upon-Swale, labourer, aged 157 years, was prcMlueed, and made 
depnsiti«m as a witness. He 'was ouried at Jiolton, Y«»rkvshirc. lii 1713, 
a iiKuiiniieat, 'with a suitable inscription, w'us erected to pi ipeluato his 
nKiuory. 

THE rULPlT OV JOHN KNOX AT ST. ANDREW’S. 

John Knox, the great preemsor of the Protestant Reformation, having 
hcfii driven from Edinburgh by the threats of his oj)ponents, ivluotautlv 
withdrew to St. AndA*w’.s, in the county of Fife, where he continued with 
iindimiiiished boldness to denounce the enemies of the reformed faith. It 
was in that place that he had first discoursed against the degeneracy ot 
the Church of Romo, and there he occupied the Pulpit represented in the 
accompanying engraving ; and the foRo'wing curious and characteristic 
anecdote connected with his ]>renching in it, is related in the Manuscript 
Diary of James Melville, tlnm a student at the college of St. Andrew^ 
and subseoiiontly Minister of Anstruther. ** Of all the benefits I haid 
Oiat year (l571) was the coming of that maist notable profot and apostle 
of our nation, Mr. Jhonc Knox, to St. Andrew’s: who, bo the faction 
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of the Queen occupying the castcll and town of Edinburgh, was com- 
pellit to remove therefro, with a number of the best, and enusit to come 
to St. Andrew’s. I hcai^d him teache there the Prophecies of Damiel 
that simmer, and the winter following ; I haid my nen and my little 
buike, and tuk away sic things as 1 could comprehena. In *he onewg 
up of his text he was modcrat the space of au naif hoiire ; out wuei^ he 
enterit to application, he made me so to grew (thrill) and tremble, that 
I could not hold a pen to wryt. Ho was very w’cak. 1 saw him every 
day of his life go nuUe and fear (hoolie and iairly — slowly and warily^ 
with a furring of marticks, (inartins) about his neck, a st^c in the Aru 



hand, and gud godlic liieliard ISallandin, his servaiid, Irddin up the 
uther oxter (ami-pit), from the Abbey to the Parish -Kirk ; aiul he the 
said Kichart and another servant lifted up to the Pulpit, whar lu‘ hvhovit 
(was obliged) to lean at hia tot entrj': bot or be had done with his 
senuone he was sa active sed vigourous, that he was lyk to ding the 
ftulpit in blade (beat it into shivers) and flio out of it.’’ 

The interesting relique commemorated in tliis curious extract, is of 
that stately style of carving wliich was intrtxluced towards the close of 
the sixteenth century in i’rotestant preaching-places ; and continued, 
though of a more heavy character, throughout the whole of the suc- 
ceeding centu^}^ A scroll-bracket remaining f n the preacher’s left 
hand, and some broken pieces at the top of the back, appear to indicate 
it was once more extended, and had probably a canopy or sounding* 
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THE BIBLE USED BT lOKO CnABLES THE VIH8T ON THE SCATFCLB. 

There is so much external cvidonco of the genuineness of this vei^ 
beautiful and interesting relique, that no doubt can exist as to its per- 
fect authenticity, though the circumstanco of the King having a Bible 
with him on tho scofibld, and of presenting it to Dr. Juxon, is not men- 
tioned in any contemporaneous account of his death. The only notice 
of such a volume, as a dying gift, appears to be that recorded by Sir 
Thomas Herbert, in his narrative, whicn forms a part of the Memoirs of 
the last Two Years of the Heitjn of that unparalleled Priticc of ever^ 



hlessed memory^ Kitty Charles I, Jjondon, 1702, 8vo, p. 129, in the 
following passage : — “The King thereupon gave him his liaiid to kiss: 
having the day before been graciously'plcased under his royal hand, to 
give him a certificate that the said Mr. Herbert was not imposed upon 
him, but by his Majesty made choice of to attend him in his bed- 
chamber, and had served him with faithfulness and loyal alieclion. His 
Majesty also delivered him liis Bible, in tho margin whereof he had with 
liis own hand, written many annotations and quotations, and charged 
him to give it to the Prince so soon as he returned.” That this might 
bo the book represented in our engraving, is rendered extremely pro- 
bable, by admitting that the King would he naturally anxious, that his 
son should possess that very copy of tho Scriptures which had been pro- 
vided for Itself when he was Prince of Wales. It will be observed 
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that the cover of the volume ie decorated with the badge of the Princi- 
pality within the Garter, surmounted by a royal corouft in silver gilt, 
inclosed by an embroidered border ; the initials C. P. apnarcutly im- 
properly altered to an 11,, and the budges of the Koso and Thistle, uix»u 
a ground of blue velvet: tuid the Iniok was therefore iMmiul between the 
death of Prince Henry in 1612, and the accession of King Charles to 
the throne in 1625, when such a coronet would be no longer used by 
him. If the Bible hero repres^^nted wore tliat nTerred to by Herlu rt, 
the circumstance of Bishop Juxon bt;coming the jH>i.sfssor of it might be 
accounted for, by supposing that it was pUu‘ed iu his bauds to be trans- 
mitted to Chqjles IL with the (ieoige of the Order of the Carter be- 
longing to the late King, well kno\ni t*) have bem given to that Prelate 
upon the scaflbld, January 30th, 1648-9. 

LAMTJETlt WELLS, THE APOLLO OARnEXS, AND FlNCU’s OROTIO. 

Among the numerous public places' of amusement which arose upon 
the success of VauxhaU Gardens, w'hich were hrst opened about Kibl, 
was one in Lambeth Walk, known as Lambeth Wells. This place w:is 
Erst ojiened on account of its mineral waters, w^hieh were sold at a pt'iiny 
per quart. The music commenced at seven o'clock iu the morning, and 
the price of admissioii was three pnee. A monthly concert under the 
direction of Mr. Starling Goodwin, organist of St. Saviour’s Church 
Si>itthwark, waa afterwards held here, and Kra^us King, who had Kdi 
coachman to the celebrat4^ Dr. De8a|^ers, read lectures and exhibited 
experiments in natural pliilosopliy, the price of admission being rais* d 
to sixpence. 

This place was fipen befinre 1698, and existed as late as 1#52, when 

A Penny Wedding after the Hcotch fashion, for the benefit of a young 
couple,” was adveiBsed to be kept there, 

I,ambeth Wells at length becoming a public nuisance, the premises wmv 
shut up, and ultimately let as a Methodist McH/tiiig-ht u.-^^. The 
gallery ww as a pulpit ; but the preacher being greatly disturbed i!i 
his enthusiu.stic haran^es, he was obliged to quit, wlu u 'the pn niisrs 
w'crc converted to various purposes, cxc4‘pt the dwelling, which is n'»\v 
known by the sign of the luuntain puldie-houst*. 

On the site of Messrs. Maudslay’s la< torv, iu the We‘,tniin>trr Koad, 
formerly 8too<l the Apidlo Gardens, This place of amusement wa-s 
opened in 1788, by an ingenious musician iiuMoil C'laggot, who puidished, 
in 1793, a small quarto i>amphlet, cntitb<l “Musical 1%‘noinena: An 
Organ marie without Pipc^, Strings, Bells, or (rJa-M s ; the only Instru- 
ment in the world that will nev* r reniiiro tti le-tuntd, A Tromatic 
Trumpet, capable of producing jur»t Intervals, and regular MehKlics in 
all Keys, without undergmng any change whatever. A French Horn 
answering the above descriptioii of the Tnim|iet.” 

• The Amdlo Gardens had one spacious room elegant ly fitted op, and 
decorated in taste suitably to its intention. The gardens consisted of a 
numb^ of elegant pavilions or alcoves, well adapt^ for the acoonunoda* 
Oon of different companies ; they were ornamented chiefly with a suc- 
wesston of paintings, relating to romantic histories, partiotdarly the 
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dilTe/fiiit adventures of Don Quixote. It had a fine orchestra erected in 
the ocntro of the gardens. The place being ultimately converted into a 
receptacle for loose and dissolute characters, the magistracy very prpperly 
suppressed it about tho year 1799. 

in Gravel Lane, Southwark, was Finch’s Grotto, a public garden 
and place of amusement, so named from William Finch, the proprietor. 
The Grotto was opened to the public in 1770 upon the plan of Yauxhall 
gardens. An orchestra and a band of . musicians, added to the rural 
character of tho place, and drew a numerous bo<ly of visitors. 

Very little is Imown about the Grotto, but it is supposed to have been 
closed early in tho present century. 



THE DUCK-HILLED ri.\TYl*US, Oil OKNITHORYUCHUS rARADOXUS. 

Of the genus Ornithornijnehm only one species — the Paradoxus — ^hos 
yet been mscovered in the whole world, ana it is, therefore, one of tho 
great curiosities of animal life. It api^eors to be a union of a quad- 
niiKjd and a bird, and is only to be found in New Holland, where it 
inhabits tho reeds by the side of rivers. Our engraving represents it 
\ery accurately. It is about twenty inches long, having a flattened 
1 <Hiy, somewhat like the otter, and is elothed with a dark soft fur. The 
ilongated nose very much resembles the beak of a duck, like which 
these animals feed upon water insects, shcU-flsh, and aquatic plants. 
The feet are five-toed and weblx^d, and in the fore-feet this membrane 
extends beyond the nails : tho male is armed with a spur on each hind 
leg. This curious animal, in which a duck’s beak is united to the body 
of a quadruped, rolls itself up like a hedgehog, when it sleeps in iU 
burrows on tne banks of the stn ams whence its food is derived. 


ORIGIN OF BOLTON ABBEY. 

About midway up tho Vole of Bolton, amidst tho gloomy recesses of tho 
woods, the Wharfc, which is otherwise a wide and shallow river, is sad* 
denly contracted by two huge rocks, which approach each other so noarlyy^ 
that the country fo^, or rather th% villagers, call it the Stride beeanso 
adventurous people stride or leap from one rook to tiio other. Inoneieiil 
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days, the whole of this valley bolonjyed to llaron KoinilHc, whoso oldoMt 
sou having died, loft a younger brother, of tlio name of Eguemont, solo 
heir of the domains and inheritance of this family. One day, however, 
when this young man, familiarly ealKd the “Jioy of Kgivinoiit,'’ was 
retiirning troni hunting with the hounds in the /cash^ ho, as lie had 
done many times before, was going t»> leap the Sfru/^ wlu ii, just as he 
had attempted it, the hounds liold ha(‘k, and precipitated him headlong 
into the deep and awful cliasm, Avhioh the impetuous fall of water (thus 
produced by the sudden contiuetion of the riverl had w'oni in the haso 
of the two rude rooks, and ho was never seen aiterwards. 'Ihe Uaron, 
being now left childless, built the Abbey, and endowed it with the 
domains of ifoltou. 

LKXOTH OF LIFK WITHOUT HODILY KXUnCISF. 

The Rev. AVilliam Davies, Rector of Stauntun-upon-^^'yl^ and Vit*ar 
of AU Saints, lleretord, died 1790, aged 105. The liteof this geiithiii.-m 
displays oruM»f tlio most extraordinary instances of departure fr«»m all 
those ndes of temperance and exorcise, which so mueli iiilhit iiee thr livt s 
of the mass of mankind, tliat is, probably to be fouml in tlie wiiuh* re- 
cords of lonfi^vity. During the lust tliirty-five years of lus life, ho nevi r 
used any other exercise than that of just slipping his feet, one before tliL- 
other, from room to room ; and they never after that time were raist d, 
but to go down or up stairs, a task, however, to which he seldom suh- 
jeolcd himself. His breakfast was hearty ; cohsisting of hot rolh urU 
buttered y with a plentiful supply of tea or coifeo. His diniirr was .sub- 
stantial, and fre^iitirntly eoii.'*isted of a variety of dislu s. At supper le- 
generally e.it hot roast meat, and always drank wine, fh«»ugh never to 
fxeess. .* Thougli nearly blind for a number of years, In? was alw.iys 
cheerful in his manners, and ente rtaining in his cnnversalion, imd uas 
much beloved by all who knew' him. He had in-itlier gout, stcjiie, para- 
lysis, rheumatbm, nor any of tliose disagreeable infirmities which nuK**!!}* 
attend old age ; but died poaoeablv in the full possession of all his faeuf- 
ties, mental and eorjwrcal, save lus eyesight. Like most long livers he 
was verj' short of .stature. 

KXTIiAORniXAUY FASIUOX Ilf CI0AB8. 

A taste for to])'ieeo in some form or other sr/ems to extend over tho 
whole inhabitable globe, in this resjKM.t it matters not whether nations 
are civilized or uncivilized ; and however completely they may differ from 
each other in everything else, they all ^n;e in n fondm-ss for “the 
weed.” In the mode, however, of indulging in the luxury, theic is tho 
greatest diversity, and no where is this mof<» strikingly inaiiift^sUHl than 
in tlie Philippine Islands, 

“ It i.s not tiU evening tliat the inhabitants of fli:’ higlier class h< gin 
to stir ; till that time they are occupied in eating, dr -ping, and smoking 
tobacco, w'hich is no when; more general than on Uie island f^f Luzon ; 
for children, liefore they can walk, !)• gin to smoko sogars. Tho women 
carry tlicir fondness for it to a gn^ater height than the men ; for, not 
contot with the usual small segail, they have others made for them. 
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which arc a foot hjn^ and proportionably thick. These are here called 
the wonion’tf sogars, and it is a most ludicrous sight to see elegant la^ea 
taking their evening walk, with these* buniing brands in their mouths.” 

How wid^dv doi's the fashion in Luzon diUer from the fashion at 
Paris ! 

NOVKL WAY OF rURCHASINO A IICSBAKD. 

The following j)aragraph, which wc have copied from a magazine of 
1 790, not onl gives us a curious instance of female determination in 
the })ursuit of a husband, but tells us of the price wldch human hair 
was w'orth at the period wliou ladies wore such monstrous head-dresses 
of false curls. • 

“ All Oxfordshire lass was lately courted hy a young man of tliat 
country, who was not willing to marry her unless her friends could 
advance oO/. for her ijortion ; w’hich they being incapable of doing, the 
lass came to London to try her fortune, where she met witli a good 
chapman in the Strand, who made a purchaac of her hair (which was 
dtdicately long light), uml gavo lier sixty pounds for it, being 20 
ouin.os at U/. Of) ounce ; with which money she joyfully returned into the 
country, and bought In r a husbaud.” 

(iLovix— oiiinrx of money,” 

Gloves were very common as Xew Years gifts. For many hun- 
dreds of years aft^r their kitnMluetion into Kngland in the 10th century, 
till*}' were, worn only by the most opulent classes of society, and hence 
eoirstilut<*(l a valual)li‘'pri*scnt. They are often named in old rteor^s. 
Kxohango of gloves was at one neriocl a mode of investiture into pos- 
session of propeHy, as amontrst tne ancient Jews was that of a shoo or 
sandal; and glove-monw ” is to this day presented hy High .'Sheriffs 
to the officers of their courts, upon occasion of a maiden assize, or one 
in which no cause is tried. Ihns, which at the commencement of the 
sixbMUith century displaced the wooden skewers previously in use, be- 
came a present of similar eoiiSit|uenee ; an<l at tneir tirst intnwluetiou 
w’ero con.sidfTod of so much importance in female dross, that “pin- 
money” grew into the denomination rd' dower, which, hy the caution of 
parents, or justice of a consort, was settled ujwa a lady at her marriago. 

HAHIT9 AND nAIUTATlONS OF TRK T)YAK9 OP BORNBO. 

It is impossible to appreeialo proprly Iho courage, deteiminatioxi, 
and skill which have been displayed hy'the gallant Sir James Brooke, 
unless we make ourselves ac<{uintcd with iJie character and habits 
of the extraordinary race of men over whom ho triumphed. The 
Dyaks are a savage people who inlmbit Borneo. They livea there be- 
fore the Malays came, and they have been obliged to submit to them. 
They arc savages indeed. They ape darker than the Molars ; yet they 
arc iiot black ; their skin is only the colour of copjier. Tlieir hair is 
cut short in front, but strcmis downi their backs ; their lar^ mouths 
show a (juantity of black teeth, made black bv chewing the Dctol-nut, 
They WTar but very little clothing, but they adorn their ears and arms, 
and legs, with numbers of brass rings. Their looks are wild and deroe. 
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bnt not cunning like tho looks of the Malays. Tliey are not Mahome- 
dans ; they have hardly any religion at all. They befieve there aro some 

gods, but they know hardly any- 
tliiug about tliem, and they do not 
want to know. They neither make 
images to the gmis, nor say prayers 
to them. They live like the beasts, 
thinking only of this life ; yet they 
are more unhappy than beusvb, far 
they imagine there are evU ■*phits 
among the woods and hills, watching 
to do them harm. It is often hard 
to jK-rsuade tlu m to go to the top of 
a mounlaiii, where they say evil 
spirits dwell. Such a jwople would 
he more ready to listen to a inis- 
' f-ionary than those who have idols, 
and temples, and priests, and sacred 
bot)ks. 

Their wickedness is very great. 
It is their chief delight to get the 
heads of their enemies. There ar^ 
a grout, many ditlereut tribe^i of 
Dyaks, and each tribe trios to cut off the heads "of other tribes. The 
Dyaks who live by sea are the most cruel ; they go out into tin* 
boats to rob and bring home, not slans, but jihapsI! And how do 
'they treat a liead when thev get it ? They hike out 
the brains, and then they dry it in the smoke, with 
the llosli and hair still on ; then they put a string 
through it, and fastt'U it to their ’vS aists. The evening 
that they have got some new hcarls, the waniors 
dance with delight, — their lo adi dangling by their 
sides ; — and they turn rmnd in tho dance, and gaz*.* 
upon tlieir heads, — and shout, — and yell with 
triumph I At night they still ktap the hcad.'i near 
them ; and in tho day thev pluy with them, as 
chihlreii with their didLs, talking to them, putting 
f*x;d in their mouths, ami the b» tel-nut between their 
ghastly lips. After v*aring the heads many days, 
thev hang them up t<» tho ceilings of their rooms. 

AoKngli^h lord thinks so iimeh of his pictures, as 
the Dyaks <lo of their h» ads. They tliink theso beads 
are the linest ornaments f»f tlieir hoiLses. The man 
who has most heads, is consider»Ml the f/reatest man. 
A man who has no heads is despised! If he wisle s to lie respected, ho 
must get a head as swn as he can. Sometimes a imwn, in order to get a 
head, will go out to hx)k for a poor hshermaxi, wiio has done him no 
hi^, and will come back with his head, When the Dyaks fight against 
their enemies, they try to get, not only the heads of men, hut also the 
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heads of women and cliilJren. IIuw dreadful it must be to see a poor 
baby’s liead hanpng from the ceiling ! There was a Dyak who lost all 
his property by lire, but he 
caml not for losing anything, 
so mucli as for losing his pre- 
cious heads ; nothing could con- 
sole him for his loss ; some of 
them ho luid out olf himself, 
and others Inul bron out olVby 
his father, and h-ft to him ! 

People wlio are so bent on 
killing, as tlieso Dyaks arc, 
must have many enemies. The 
Dyaks are always in fear of 
being attacked l»y their ene- 
mies. Tliey arc afraid ot living 
in lonely cottages ; they tliink 
it a bettor plan for a great 
many to live together, that 
they may be able to defend 
themselves, if surprised in the 
night. Four hundred Dyaks 
will live together in one liouse. 

The. house is very largo. To 
make it more safe, it is built upon very high posts, and there are ladder! 
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to {ret up by. The ])osts arc somctiiiios forty feet lii^h ; so that when you 
are in the house, you liud yourself as hiifli as tlu* tall trees, 'fheri* is one 
very large room, where all the men aiiil women sit, ami talk, ami do 
their work in the day. The women pound the rice, and weave the mats, 
while the uu n make weapons of war, and the little children play about. 
There is always much noise and confusion in tliis room. There are a 
great many doors along one side of the long room ; and eaeli of these 
doors U ads into a small room whore a family lives ! tlio parents, the babies, 
and the girls sleep there, while the boys of the family sleep in tlic largo 
room, that has Just been described. 

Tlio Hill Dyaks do not live in houses (juitc so largo. Yet several 
tamiiies inhabit the same house. In tlie midst of their villages, there 
is always one house where llie boys sl-'ep. In this house all the heads of 
the villago are kept. The house is round, uml built on posts, and the 
entrance ia luidemeath, through the door. As tins is the best liousf in 
the village, travellers are always brought to this houRC to sleeji. Think 
Low dreadful it must be, wheif ymi wake in the night to see thirty 
forty horrible heads, dangling from the ceiling! The wind, too, whi« li 
eoTues in through little doors in the roof, blows the heads about ; so tboi 
t hoy knock against each other, and seem almost as if they were still 
alive. This is the Dead-huuso. Such are the men whom the liujoli 
ih ooke subdued ! 

SCOTTfSlC WILD CVTTI.T'.' 

The wdld white cattle, a few of w'hich are still to bo f»mnd in niat4‘l- 
lierault Park, belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, in [.amirkshire, ixvo, 
great objects of curiosity, ina'^mueli ns they are identical with the 
primitive source of nil our domestic cattle. 

The following descriptifjii of tie ir habits is abridg^'d from an article by 
the Jlev. Patrick, in tho (luarterly Journal of Agiii ultunf : — 

“I am inclined to bele-ve that the Hamilton breed of cattle is tlie 
oldest in Scotland, or j>erli:i{>*; in IJritain. Although Lonl I'ankervillt^ 
lias gkiid they have ^no wiM Isubits/ I am conriiiced, fn»m JK'r^^»nal 
observation, that this ia one of thtir j^oculiar hatures. In browsing their 
extensive posture, they always ku p close togclln r, mwer scattering or 
straggling over it, a j)eculiantv which do» h not btdong to the Kyloi , or 
any other breed, from the wildest or most inliospitahle regions* of tho 
llighlandi. The white cows are also r markahl ' for th**ir systematio 
manner of feeding. At ditltrcnt |rt;rif»dH jf tho year tlieir tactics ar»< 
ilifferent, hut by tnoso acquainted with tlieir liahits tbcy arc always found 
about the same part of the forf'>t at the same lumr of the day. In tin* 
height of summer, they always bivouac for tho night towards the northt ru 
extremity of the forest ; fiom this jwdnt they start in tin? morning, an<l 
hrows<i to the southern extremity, and return at sunset to their old 
rendezvous: and during these |KT.imb illations thev lya feed <*« 

“ The bulls are twiidom iU-uatur* d, but when tficy « x* i»o they display 
disiKisition more than ordinarily j«avage, cunning, iiertinacioiis, and 
evengeful. A p^ior bir<l-catcher, wdieii c.xcrcising his vocation ai\;ong 
* Old Oaks/ as the park is familiarly called, ol^ccd to bo attacked 
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by a savnj^u bull. Hy f^reat ctxcrtiou he plained a tree before his assailant 
luinlo lip to him. Hero he had occasion to observe the habits of the 
aiiiiiial. It did not roar or bellow, but merely grunted, the whole body 
quivered with passion and savage rage, and he jVequoiitlv attacked the# 
tree with his head nud lioofs. Finding all to no jmrpo.sis lie loft* off the 
vain attempt, begun to browse, and reniov<*d to some distance from the 
tree. The hird-ca tidier tried to descend, but this watehful Cerberus was 
again instantly at ids post, and it was not till after six hours* imprison- 
ment, and various bouts at ‘bo- peep' as above, that the unfortunate man 
w:,-; relii ved by some sin pherds with their dogs. A W'riter’s apprentice, 
wlio h:ul been at the village of (iuarter on business, and who returned hy 
the ‘ Oaks* as a ‘ m ar-haml cut,* ivas also attacked hy one of these savage 
hriites, mar the imrthern extremity of the forest.* He was fortunate, 
however, in getting up a tree, but was watched by the bull, and kept 
there (luring the whole of the night, and till near two o’clock tne 
next day. 

“ 'rii(*s“ animals an* never taken and killid lik<? other cattle, but are 
always shot in the Il(.dd. I onee wont to K-e a bull and some cows 
destroyed in this manner — not by any means for the sake of the sight, 
hut to observe the inaiim r and habits of the animal under peeuliar eir- 
eumstanees. AVlun the slio4itors approached, they, as usual, scampered 
off in a hodv, tlien stood still, tossed their heads on Jdgh, and seemed to 
snu.^‘ tin' wind ; tin' niniui‘uvrc was oftfii re]>cated, till they gut so hard 
pressed (ami seemingly luiving a s(»rt <*f half-idea of the tragedy wdiioh 
was to ho ]« rf<»riued), that they at length van furiously in a mass, always 
]»rof»'rring the sid<'s of the femv ami shelten d situations, and dexterously 
taking advantage of any inequality in tin* ground, (O’ (»th< r eirciimstauoes, 
to (‘om'oal tln‘m>olYos from tin* assailing foe. In th*ar tlight, the hulls, 
or str«'nger of tin* ii^uk, always took tin- had! a smoke aseeuded from 
them which could he seen at a great di>tauco ; and they wt re oftt n so 
close togc'flii-r, like sheep, that aejirp»( t would have covered them. The 
cows which Innl young, on the tii’st‘tug of war,' all retre-ak-d to the 
tliieketN wh'-re ihcii- i-alvos wen* e»»m-i’abd : from prudential motives, tliey 
an* m ver, if p»>ssil>le, molested. Tin se and other wild habits 1 can testify 
to 1)0 inheivul in the race, and are wt U known to all who have an oppor- 
tunity of uccpiaintiiig themselves willi them.** 

iir.rLs OF tin: axciknis. 

Bells We re known in the earliest ages of which w’c have any certain 
account. But the l)olls of the ancii'iils were very small in comparison 
with those of modern times, since, acetuding to Polydore Vii*gil, the 
invention of such os ore hung in the towers, o’r steeples of Christian 
rhurohes, did not occur till the latter end of the fourth, or heginning of 
the tifth century ; when they were introduced by Paulinns, Bishop 
of Nola. The Jews eertainly employed bolls, sim*e they arc spoken of 
ill Scriptures ; and tin* ineiUitmof them by Tlmcydidos, Diodorus Siculus, 
Suidas, Aristophanes, and other ancient writers, proves that they were 
used in Greece ; while Plaiitu.s, Ovid, Tibullus, Statius, and a variety of 
Latin authors, s^ieak of bells as in uso among the Homans. But these 
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bells of the anoients were all made for the hand ; or were of a size to he 
affixed to other musical instruments, like those wliich were occasionally 
appended to the drum. Whether, when detached from other instruments, 
they were used on other occasions, or only in particular ceremonies, or 
as signals, is not known ; nor have we any duo by which to guess whe- 
ther they were tuned in concordance with any scale, or whether they 
were unisons to each other, or not formed to any particular pitch, but 
merely' used os sonorous auxiliaiies to other instruments, without any 
regard to their agreement of tone, either witli one another, or with the 
instruments they accompanied. 

• EARTHQUAKE AT NOTTINGHAM IN 1816, 

Earthquakes are providentially occurrences of great rarity in England. 
The one wliich took place on the 17th of March, is 16, was one of the 
most dangerous that has over boon ex|>ori€*nced in this kingdom. It ex- 
tended over a vast area of country, and in some localities its ett'ects were 
felt very severely. As a proof of this, ive have copied the folloiving para- 
graph from a Nottingham paper of llie day : — 

Nottingham, in common inth a great part of the North Midland 
district, experienced a smart shm^k of an earthquake. It was fdt at 
half-post twelve p.m,, and as l>ivinc service, it lading Sunday, was 
not over at the churches, great alarm was expri.ssc'd by tlie con- 
gregations. At St. Peter » and St. Nicholas’s, the consternation was so 
great, that service had to be susjKndotl for a lew si-eonds, and one Imly 
was borne out in a state of insensibility. The pillars supporting St. 
Mary’s tower shook very visibly, but, fortunately, the attention of th»,‘ 
crowded conCTCgation was so engrossed by the eloliuence of the Hheiift*’s 
chaplain, and the presence of the Judge and his retinue, that the alarm 
was but slight, or the rush and loss of life might have been great. Ju 
various parts of the town and ncighbourluwd, glasses were shaken off 
of shelves, articles of domestic use displaced, iviiidow-easements thrown 
open, and other indications manifest of the inllueucc of tlie subterra- 
nean movement. 

anreuLAR state of pekskryation of a dead body. 
According to a statement in Holinshed. in 1495, while digging for a 
foundation for the church of St. M.ary-at-hill, in I^ndon, the Vxly of Alice 
Hackney was discovered. It had been burtc<l 175 years, and* yet the 
tkin was whole, and the joint pliable. It w'us kept above ground 
four days without annoyance, and then re-interred. 

asylum for destitutk cats. 

Of all the curious oharitablo institutions in the w^orld, the most curious 
probably is the Cat Asylum at Aleppo, which is attached to one of the 
mosques there, and was founded by a misanthropic old Turk, who 
being possessed of large granaries, was much annoyed by rats and 
^ce, to rid himself of which he employed a legioL of cats, who so 
OTec^Uy rendered him service, that in return ho left them a sum 
Turkish funds, with strict injunctions that all destitute and 
•idujoats should bo provided for, till such time as they took them- 
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solyes off again. In 1845, when a famine was ravaging in aU 
North Syria — when scores of poor people were dropping down in 
the streets from sheer exhaustion and want, and dying there by 
dozens per diem before tlic* eyes of their well-to-do fellow creatures, mm 
might iiaily bo encountered carrying away sack loads of cats to be fed 
up and feasted on the proceeds of the last will and testament of that 
vagabond old Turk, wlulst fellow creatures were permitted to jierish. 


TOMB OP SAIVf GKORGE. 


The tomb of Saint George, England’s patron-saint, is situated in the Bay 
of Kesrotian, between the Xalir-et- 
Kelb and Batroun, suiToimdcd by 
luxuriant gardens and groups of 
romantic-looking villages and con- 
vents, The Arabs venerate St. 

George, whom tliey style Mar 
Djurios, and ]>oint to a small ruiiu><l 
chapel (as in onr engraving), ori- 
ginally dedicated to him to com- 
memorate his victory over the 
dragon, whicli, they say, took place 
near to the siMjt, The* tradition is, 
that the dragon was about^ to devour 
the king (»f Bevrout’s daughter, 
when St. GcKirgc slew him, and thus 
saved the lady fair; and tho cre- 
dulous natives point l<> a kind of 
Avell, upwards of sixty f<'et deep, 
where they stoutly ailinii that the 
dragon used to come out to fcc*d 
upon his victims. 

AU this is very curious, in- 
asmuch as it gives an Arabian 
interest to the career of the patron 
saint of England, whose portrait, 
iu the act of slaying the dragon, 
constitutes tho reverse of most 

English* coin, and is regarded as the embodiment of English valour. 



BEGGARS SELECTED AS MODELS BY PAINTERS. 

Michael Angelo Buonarolti often drew from beggars ; and report says, 
that in the early part of his life, when ho had not the means of paymg 
them in money, ho would make an additional sketch, and, presenting 
it to the party, desire him to take it to some particular person, who 
would* purchase it. Fuseli, in his life of Michael Angelo, says that 
a beggar roso from his hand tho patriarch of poverty,” The same 
artist, in one of his lectures, delivered at tho Royal Acsidemy, also ob- 
serves, that “Michael Angelo ennoblcMl his beggars into Patriarchs and 
Prophets, in the ceiling of the Sistinc Chapel.” 
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Anuibal Caracci fremiently drew subjects in low life. Ilis Crie$ of 
2ii)fnjHay etched by Uiuseppe Mivria Mitelli : pub. 1660, in folio, are 
evidently from real characters. It will also bo recollected, that some of 
the duost productions of Murillo, Jan ^liel, and l)ro{^shH)t, arc Ix-^^i^ars. 
Callot's tweuty-four bogo:ar3 are evidently from nature ; and amoiipf 
llembrandt’s etchings are to be found twenty-threo plates of this descrip- 
tion. 

t?ir Joshua Keynolds frequently painted fiuiu beggars, and from tlu 
people have originated some of his liiiest pictures, particularly his 
** Mercury as a Pick^woket,” and Cupid as a 1 Jnk-boy.” His Count 
Ugolino wasi painted from a pavior, soon after lie had left St. (Jeorge’s 
Hospital, from a severe fever. Mr. West paiuttal the nortrait of a bt g- 
gar, on the day when ho beouiiie a Imudivd years ola ; and eonsidi-n d 
liim as a t?cnsiouer for several ytars ulUrwards. Tlie same jxa*soii was 
usctl also as a model, by Copb y, Opie, Ac. A\'lm can forget the lovely 
countenance of Gainsborough's ** Shejilu r»rs Hoy,’’ that has once m iii 
K arlom’s e.veellent engraving from it I" He was a hul, W'ell known as a 
beggar to those who walked I?t. James’s-strei t sovonty y<*ars .ago. 'I ho 
model for the celebratcil picture of the Woodman,’' by the same artist, 
died in the Boroujj;h, at the venerable agi of 107. 

Mr, NoUekens, in 1778, when modelling tin- lm>t of l>r. Johnson, who 
then wore a wig, called in a beggar to sit for the l»air. The same artist 
w'os not equally fortunate in the locks tU' an»4her grcrit eharaeter ; for 
on his application to a beggar for the like purpos*-, the fellow declined to 
sit, with an observation tliat three half-erowiis wei 3 not suflioifiit for tlu* 
trouble. 

SCPPLY OF WATini FOR Ol.I» I.b>L0X, 

Leaden pipes conveyed spring water to l.ondoii city from Tyhuni in 
1236 ; ana in 1286 the first groat conduit of Iciul was begun there. In 
1442 ITenry’ VI. nrauted to John Hatherh-y, Mayor, license to take up 
200 fother of lead, The pipes from Highhurv hiouglii in tlio water in 
14»3. We may Icam how much was thought of this usA'fnl work by 
the fact that the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and many worshipful ju-r.sons 
list'd to ride and view the conduit ht^ads at Tyburn ; and after dinner 
there, somewhat dift'erent from recent ri, they hunted a fox. 

The water-works at London llridge were e>lahlisheu in 1612. In 1634, 
tw'o-tifteenths were granted by llie Common Cour.oil for defraying the 
ex|M.‘nse of bringing water from Hackney' t .t Aldgate to a conduit. Hut 
Peter Morris did not bring his suppiv of water to the highest parts of 
London till tho year 166U, and iiir Hugh Middleton’s far-famed New 
River wras only rendcrwl available in 1618, that is, a spao*^ of sixty-eight 
years after the introduction of a stream of pure water inbj tho western 
parts of tho town of Lyme in Dorset. 

COMIilNATlOX OF ISHTISCT A.VIl FfittCE OF HARM' IK A IKJO.* 

A dog which had lietm accustomed to go with his maHter regularly for 
wme time to i’enkridge church, still continued to go thenr by himself 
every Sunday for a wiiolo year, while tho edilico was under rep^, and 
divine service was not held. Whenever he could| He would get into the 
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family iww and there pass the proper time. His instinct enabled him to 

{ )rircelve the occasion, and to moostire the rtjffular time, but it could carry 
liin no further. A I'omarkablc exempliiieation of the difference between 
instinct and reason. 

YOUKSIJIUE IN THE LAST CEN'TrilY. 

Anecdotes wliich are apparently trillintf in themst Ivc s, are often of im- 
pintauoe, as exhibiliiiff in a striking light the dialect and social condi- 
tion of the people, ana the penod they refer ta. An instance of this is 
the following, which has been recorded oa tho bellman’s cry at Rii>on, on 
the occasion of a great frost and fall of snow, about 1780 : — • 

“ I is to gie notidge, that Joanie Pickersgill yeats yewn to neit, to 
nioaru at moarn, an to iiioarii at nelt, an nea lunger, as long as storm 
hods, ’cause ho can git na mare eldin.” 

The IVanehtwn, 

I am to give notice, that John Pickersgill heats his oven to-night, 
to-moi r<»\v luoniiiig, and to-morrow at nignt, and no lunger as long as 
the .storm lasts, because he can get no more fuel. 

IX.STVXCE OP MANY AOKD PE1180N8 I)YIKO ABOUT TRK SAME DATE. 

'riu! following is taken from a copy of Nile’s ** "Weekly Re|gisU*r,” 
published at Baltimore, in the month of January, 1823. It is the list of 
doaths which had been notified to tho paper within one week, and we 
givo it, as a singular iiistonoo of the decease of so many persons above 
ouc huiidnMl years old being announced in the same naragraph. 

“Ill Fraukltn co. Pennsylvania, Eli«abeth Campbell, ag^ 10-1 — scvt-ral 
of hrr n lalives had reached 100. — At Troy, N. Y,, Ann Fowler, 100. — 
At Tvng.sl)oro’, N. Y., Abigail Hadlock, 104. — At Somers, N. V., 
Mirh:u I .Makc?el, 103. — At Rutland, Oswrgo, N. Y., Mrs. Burov, 110. — 
At nruuswifk, Maine, Gen. James W. Ryan, 107 — his wife is vet Bviug, 
agrd 01; ih«'v were married together 75 years before his di-ath. — At 
(J^■nJ■g^tuw^, <‘i)l. Yarrow, a Mdor, (supposea) 135! — At the city of New 
Yiirk, a wt»!n;ui, a native of fit. Domingo, 100. At S;irgus, Mass., Mrs, 
Ivlwards, 101. —In Hdgccomb county, N. C., William Spicer, agi*d about 
irj.— lu Bo.doii, AVilUam Ilomcr, HO.” 

CORPSE BEAUKKS nUHlXO TILE PLAGUE. 

Of nil tho calamities with which a great city is infested, there can be 
none so truly awful as that of a plague, wlicii tho street doors of the 
housc.s that wore visited with tho aroadful pest were padlocked up, and 
only acecssibh- to tin; surgeons and medical men, whoso melancholy duty 
Vn‘(|ueutly exposed them even to death itself ; and when the fronts of 
live houses were ])asted over with large bills exhibiting red ci\>sses, to 
denote that in such houses the postilenco wjw raging, and requesting tho 
solitary passenger, to pray that the Lord might have mercy upon ihoee 
who Were confined witniu. Of these bills there arc many extant in the 
libraries of tho curious, some of which have borders engraved on wood 
printed in black, displaying figures of skeletons, bones, and coffins 




eumstoncc owing probably to the Great Fire in the succeeding year, 
which consumed so many old and deplorable buildings, then standing in 
narrow streets and places so contined, that it was luirdly possible to know 
where any pest would stop. 

Every one who inspects Agas’s Plan of I^ndon, engraved in the reign 
of Elizabeth, as well as those published subseciuently to the rebuilding of 
the City after the tire, must acknowledge the great improvements as h) 
hous^, the widening of the streets, and the free admission of ftpsh 
air. It is to he hoped, and indee<l we may cooolude from the very great 
and daily improvements on that most excellent plan of widening ftrectSi 
that this great eity will never again witness such viritations* 
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When the plague was at its height, perhaps nothing could have been 
more silently or solemnly comlucted than tlic removal of the dead to the 
vaiious pits round London, that were opened for their reception ; and it 
was the business of Corpse Bearers, such as the one oxliibited in the 
preceding engraving, to give directions to the carmen, who went through 
the city with bells, which tliev rang, at the same time crying “ Bring 
out yotir Dead.” This melanclioly description may be closed, by observ- 
ing that many parts of London, particularly those leading to the Courts 
of Westminster, were so little trodde n down, that the grass grew in tho 
middle of tho stn'ots. 



A MKMKNTO-MOnr W ATCH. 

Tho curious relic, of which wo herewith ^ive an engraving, was pro- 
fit* iitcd by Mary, Queen of »Scots, to her Maid of Honour, Marj* Seaton, 
of the house of Wintouii, one of tho four celebrated Maries, who were 
Maids of Honour to her Majesty. 

“ Yostrren the Queen had four Maries, 

Tho night she’ll has but three ; 

Thi-TO was Marie Seaton, and Marie Beaton, 

Ami Marie Cannichacl and me." 

Tho watch is of silver, in tho form of a skuU. On tho forehead of 
the skull is tho ligure of Death, with his sevthe and sand-glass ; he 
stands between a palace on the ono hand, and a cottage on the other, 
vritli his tt)os appliinl equally to the door of each, and around this is the 
legend from Horace *^PaUiSa tnors mquo puhat pedc pauper um tabema$ 
H^wnque turres,^* On the opposite, or wsterior part of tlic skull, is a 
representation of Time, devouring all tmnjgs. lie also has a soythe, 
and near him is tho serpent with its tail in its mouth, being an emUein 
of eternity* ; this is surrounded by another legend from Horaco, 2hnjm$ 
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€daje rtrym tuque imidio$a vetustae.^ The upper part of the tkull h* 
divided into two oompartmeuta : on one is represented our lirst {wrewti 
in the garden of Eden, attended by some of the animals, with Uu 
motto, Peccando perditionem mieeriam ttternam posti rU meniero.^ 
The opposite eoinpartment is tilled with the subject of the salvation ot 
lost man by Iht ^(ruoiiixioaof our Savioui*, who is represented iis snlferinjj 
between the twb thieves, whilst the Mary’s arc in adoration kdow; 
the motto to this is Sic justitife sutiit/eeiff mortem mperavit salutem 
comparavit^^' Kuiming below these eompartmouts on both sides, tluTu 
is an open work of about an inch in width, to permit the sound to conai 
more freely out when the watch strikes. This is fnriiu d of ciabk ins 
helouginj^ tJ the cruciHximi, setuirices i>f various kinds, swords, the 
llafTou and cu]) of the Kueharist, the cross, piiicers, lantern used in the 
garden, spears of different kinds, and one >nth the sjM)nge on its p«»inl, 
thongs, ladder, the coat withtmt s?iam, and the dice that were thrown 
for it, the hammer and nails, and the erowm of thorns. Under all llieMi 
is the motto, ** Scalu vceli adtjloriam viaP 

The watch is opened, by reversinir the skull, and placing the upper 
part of it in the hollow of the hand, and then lifting tlio under jaw 
which rises on a hinge. Inside, on the plate, which thus may he called 
the lid, is a representation of the Holy Family in tlie stable, Vt'ith the 
infant Jesus laid in the manger, and angels ministering to him ; in tbe 
u[>i)cr ixirt an angel is seen descending with a scroll on which is wi iiten, 

“ Gloria exceUie DeOf et in terra pax hominihdi bona voht ** In the 

distance are the shepherds with their hooks, and one of the men is in 
the act of performing on a comemuse. The works of the watch o» cu[>y 
the position of the brains in the skull itself, tlie dial plat»' In ing *01 a 
hat where the r»x)f of the mouth and the parts beliiud it under tin* ba^»' 
of the brain, are to be found in tho real subject. The dial plate* is «*t' 
silver, and it is Ibtod ^nthin a golden circle richly c.^rved in a scroll ]»at- 
tern. The hours Jiro marked in largo Roman lette rs, and within lh» in 
is the figure of Saturn devouring his children, with thi< itlativ** K gend 
round the outer rim of tho fiat, “ Sicut rneis sic ct omnibus idem,^* 

Lifting up the b<xiy of the works on the hinges hv which they are 
attached, they are found to be wonderfully entire, ’rin re is no date, 
hnt the maker’s name, with the place of manufacture, “ Moyse, lUois,” 
are distinctly engraven, lllois was tbe place where it is belie vt d waleln s 
were first made, and this suggests the probability of tin- opinion that the 
watch was expressly ordered by Queen Mary at Illois, when she went 
there wdth her Imsbanel, the Dauphin, previous to liis di...alh. The watch 
appears to have been r»riginally constructed witli catgut, instead of tlm 
chain which it now has, which must have hf^en a more modern addition. 
It is now in perfect order, and performs wonderfully well, though it re- 
fluires to be wound up within twenty-six hour?i to keep it going with 
toierable accuracy. A large silver bell, of very luiusioal sound, fills the 
entire hollow of the f^kull, and receives the w'orks williin it when ihp 
wateh is shut ; a small hammer set in motion by a separate escapement, 
strikes the hours on it. 

This very curious relic must have been intended to occupy a stationary 
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place on a prie-dieu^ or small altar in a private oratory, for its treight is 
mneU too great to have admitted of its having been carried in any way 
attached to the person. 

A MOXSTEK. 

It is almost incredible that such a monster, as the one wo are aboutdo 
describo should have b(‘eii allowoil to continue his wicked career for some 
years, in a civilized country like France, little more than a hundred 
years ago, hut the following paragrapli is conied from a Paris journal of 
tliat period — 17o5, January the 17lli — and thero is every rca*son to 
believe that it is strictly correct. 'VVliai was his fato wti do not know, 
hut can hardly doubt. — The Marquis do Plumartiu, who«e execrable 
erinu^s arc known over all rraneo, has at last been taken in his castle, 
by 300 nu n of tlie King’s Own regiment of foot, and earried to Poitiers, 
loaded with irons. Tho king is going to appoint a commi.ssion to try 
him. Tliis numster turned away his wife some years ago, and became 
the te rror of Poitou. NeitluT woman nor man durst appear in tho neigh- 
hourlioud. Having one day lost a cause in one of the king’.s courts, lie 
caiiM d the usher and liis inun, who came to intimate tin; sentence to him, 
t4> l)e Iniriit alive. Sonic duvs after, having drawn six of his creditors 
into his (*ar»tle, wliere lie had sliut hiuiM.’lf iqi with several of his crew, 
he «»rdered soiiu* of Ids people to drag them into a j>ond, tied to the tails 
of horses, and afterwards fastened them to a .stake near a great tire, 
where three expired, and tlie other three died a few days after. Thirty 
of the Marshalsea guards, who were sent to apprehend mm, having bo.‘^*t 
his castle, he harrit adod tlie doors and tired on them from the garret 
window, killing the conmuinding olliccr and hvc others. After which 
he I ft llu* kingdom, but absurdly imagining that Uia crimes were forgot, 
he lately relurio d.” 

rnusKVKUAXCi: hkwaudkd nr FoiiirNK. 

Wo Ijave Copied tlie follow ing iKiragrajdi from the pages of a local his- 
bwian, lH*eaiise it gives us a strilviiig instance of w’hat perseverance and 
goo<l fuiiuiie w ill neemiiplish, in raising a man to comparative distinction 
from tho hunihlest walks of life. 

August 2<), Kibl — Sir John Duck, hart., departed this life, bring M'l d- 
nesday at night, and W'as buried upon the Mtmday after, bi ing the 31si 
t»f August, Tho wealthiest burgess on the civic annals of Durham. Of 
Sir .lohu 8 birth, parentage, and education, the two lirst have hitherto 
remained veiled in imixmof rabbi obscurity ; as to tho third, ho was bred 
a butcher under John Ileslop, in defmiici* of the trade and invsteiy of 
hntehors, in whose book« a record .still exists, w^amiug John lloslopp lhat 
he forbear to sett John Ducko on worke in the trade of a butcher. John 
Duck however grew rich, married the daughter of his benefactor, and 
w'os created a baronet by James II. lie built a splendid mansion in 
Silver-street, whore a panel still exists recording his happy rise to fortune. 
Tlio baronet, then humblo Duok, cast out by the butchers, stands near a 
bridge in an attitude of despondency ; in tho .air is seen a raven bearing in 
his bill a piece of sils which according to tradition fell at the feet of t]^ 
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lack V J ohn, and was naturally calculated to make a strong: impression on his 
mind. He bought a calf, wnich calf became a cow, and which cow being 
told enabled John to make further purchases in cattle, and from such 
tlender beginnings, to realise a splen^d fortune. On the right of tlio 
jnctiire is a view of his mansion in Silver-street, and he seems to point ut 
another, which is presumed to be the hospital ho endowed at tumlev. 
He died without issue, and was buried at St. Margaret’s, where his wife, 
Pia Pnidens Felix, lies buried beside him. 

On Puck the Butchers shut the door; In mortgage rich, in offspring rxwr, 

But Heslop's Daughter Johnny wed : ( Nor son nor daughter crown’d his bed. 

TRAVELLING IN THE UNITED STATES EXACTLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

The American advertisement, of whicdi we here give a liU*ral copy, is 
deserving of preservation on account of tlie quaiutness of the inn-signs, 
the peculiarity of the spelling and diction, the shifting” of the passen- 
gers which it announces, and the genend idea it gives us of the way in 
which travelling was performed in America at the time when it was 
issued. 

Philadelphia STAGE -WAGGON, and Now- York STAGE BOAT 
performs their Stages twice a Week. 

J OHN BUTLER, with his waggon, sets out on Mondays from his 
House, at the Sign of the Death of the Fox, in Strawberry ally, 
and drives the same day to Trenton Ferry, when Francis Holman meets 
him, and proceeds on Tues<iay to Brunswick, and the passcoRers and 
goo^ being shifted into the waggon of Isaac Fitzrandolph, nc takes 
them to the New Blazing-Star to Jacob Fitzrandolph’s the same day, 
where Rubin Fitzrandolph, -with a boat wxll silted, will receive tliera, 
and take them to New- York that night. John Butler returning to 
Philadelphia on Tuesday with the i)as5icngers and goods delivered to him 
by Francis Holman, will again set out for Trenton Ferry on Thursday, 
and Francis Holman, &c. will carry his passengers and goods, with tno 
same expedition as above to New- York. 

Weekly Mercury » March 8, 1759. 

rixE OF THE FEDERATION. TARfii 1790. 

The leading events of the great Revolution in France, may be fairly 
classed with the marvellous, and among our Ten Thousand Wonderful 
Things ” there will be found few more wonderful than the civic festival 
of the general federation of the National Guards of France, which took 
place on the 14th of July, 1790, and of which the above is a correct re- 
presentation, taken from a view by Duplessis Bertaux. The pro- 
ceedings of that memorable day bad in tnem a mixtiw of religious 
celebratitb apparently singular among a people who nad lately so 
much tripled on reli^on; but as tliis celebration was more p^n 
than Christian in its character, the singularity booomes less marked. 
On the preceding evening, a Hil^rodrame was performed at the cathedral 
of Notre Dame — a kind ol saered drama, maae up by M. B^saugiers of 
sea^fromtheBibkinixed with otiierioatteri ana set to music; it pro- 
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fesfled to tell the stoiv of tho^ taking of the BastDle, and to t^ify the 
sadncBS, trouble, confusion, joy, and alarm of the Parisians. Then suc- 
ceeded a Te DeHuty chanted in presence of some of the principal federal 
and municipal bodies. Early in the morning of the 14th, amid dense 
clouds and heavy luin, the National Guards from all the eighty-three 
departments of France, together with deputations from the state army 
and navy, began to assemble, and speedily formed an immense line from 



the Porte St. Antoine to the Porte St. Martin ; whence they marched, 
with bands playing and colours dying, to the Champ do M^, regaled 
and cheered by the Parisians on the route. On rcachnij? tlic j^at square 
of the Tuilorios, the procession waa headed by the municipality of Paris 
and the members of tnc National Assembly, and followed by a body of 
gray-headed veterans. The procession traversed the Seine by one of the 
bri^t^s, greeted by salvos of artillery drawn up on thejqmays, and entered 
the Champ do Mors under a triiunphal arch almost hidden by fiam and 
patriotic inscriptions. One o'clock bod arrived before the various oodiaa 
mnning the procession had token their destined plaoea in the en doead 

19 
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pax^dogTftxn, Burxoaxidod by nearly 800,000 apeotatora on the raised 
tcmoe^ most of whom were by this time drenched by the continiKnis 
rain, in the centre of tho area was a lofty altar, half pagan, half 
Catholic in its adornments ; and around this altar tho provincial National 
Cnards danced and sang in very excited fashion. Tho royal family an- 
neaml at three o’clock. In an immense gallery near the altar, tho 
National Assembly were seated, mtli the king and tho president on two 
chairs of state exactly equal in height and richness, atid the <juoen and 
Merest of the court seated behind -a signidcant interj)rctation of the 
decree just announced. At tho instant of tlic king taking his seat, tln‘ 
air was rent with cries of Vive ie Jtoi! Vive /n Xuiion I The banners 
were unfurled ; 1,800 musicians burst forth with Jubilant strains ; cannon 
poured out continuous volleys ; Tallewainl, as bishop of Autun, assisb il 
hr sixty chaplains of the Paris National Guards, jwrfonnod mass at the* 
altar; 'and the banners were blessed hy sprinkling with holy- water. 
Then Lafavette, dismounting from his white charger, received from aiu- 
hands of the king a written form of oath ; he swore to this oath at tin- 
altar, and with His raised arm gave a signal for the countless host to do 
likewiie — everj' one raising his right hand, and saying Je lejurc ! The 
king took the oath prescribed to him : and the (lueen held up the dauphin 
in l.sr arms, as if to denote that he also, px>r cliild, had sworn to defend 
thJ national liberties. At five o’clock the royal family retire<l, and tj^i 
crowd began to leave the Champ do ]^fars. Twei^y-fivo thousand federates 
or provincial deputies went to a nival chateau about a mile distant, where 
a dinner bad been prepared for them by order of tho municipality of Paris, 
with. Lafa^tte as •carman of tho banquet. At night all raris was 
iliiimijiated ; and for three or four days the feastings, reviews, and ci-k- 
brations were numerous, including a grand dance on the site of the de- 
molished Bastille. On the 18th, Lafayette reviewed tho provincial or 
federate National Guards, and on the 19th they were reviewed by the 
king. Paris was intoxicated for an entire wees, each man displaying 
at once his delight and his vanity. 

A 3ULAV (UBRtES HIS HOITSK ON HIS UKAD. 

Simeon Ellerton, of Craike, Durham, died 1799, aw-d 104. This man, 
in his day, was a noted pedestrian, and before the establishment of 
regular ** Posts,” was frequently employed in walking commissions, from 
northern counties to London and other places, which lie exccuti-fl 
with singular fidelity and despatch. He lived in a neat stone cottage of 
his own erecting ; and what is remarkable, he had literally carried his 
house on his heM ; it being his constant practice to bring back with him 
from everr journey which he undertook, some suitable stone, or other 
material for bis purpose, and wbioh, not unfoequently, he carried 40 or 
60 miles on ids hi^ 


lOHOJUirCB A5H FEAB* 

In the year 171R, Whisfon fnedioted that tho ocmiei woidd appear on 
Wedneidi^, 14£h Ootober, at five minntes after five in the moniingt 
Md that urn woiU would be destroy^ by fire on the Friday following* 
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His reputation was high, and the comet appeared. A number of persons 
got into boats and barges on tho Thames, thinking the water the safest 
^ace. South Sea and India stock fell. A captain of a Dutch ship 
threw all his powder into the river, that the ship might not be endan- 
gered. At noon, after tlie comet had ap{>c:arcd, it is said that more than 
one hundred clergymen were ferried over to Lambeth, to request that 
proper prayers might be prepared, there being none in the ebur^ service. 
People Debeved that the day of judgment was at hand, and acted some 
on this belief, more as if some temporarj' e^dl was to be expected. 
"J'hcro was a prodigious run on the bank, and Sir Gilbert Heathootc, 
at thfit time the head director, issued orders to all the •fire offices in 
l.ondoii, requiring them to keep a good look out, and have a particular 
eye upon tho Rank of England. 

AEABUN nOBSES. 

It is a singular circumstance, that it is to tho Arabian that England is 
indebted f(jr her improved, and now unrivalled, breed of horses for the 
turf, tho hold, and the road. 

The Arabian horses ore divided into two great branches ; the Eadischi 
whoso descent is unknown, and the Koohlani, of whom a written gene- 
alogy' has been kept for 2000 years. These last arc reserved for riding 
FOli ly, they arc highly esteemed and consequently very dear. They are 
Rii id to derive their origin from K ing *Soloiiioii*s studs. However this may 
he they are lit to hear tho greatest fatigues, and can pass whole days 
without food. They are also said to show uncomm*m courage against an 
enemy. It is even asserted, that when a horse of this race hnds himself 
wounded and unable to bear bis rider much longer, ho retires from tho 
fray, and convoys him to a place of security. If tho rider falls upon 
the gniuud, his horse remains besido him, and neighs till assistance is 
brought. The Kocldani arc neither large nor hand^me hut amazingly 
swift. Tho whole race is divided into several famibes, each of which has 
its i)ropor name. Some of these have a higher reputation than others on 
account of their more ancient and unconlaminatcd nobibty. 

Wc may not bt liovo, perhaps, all that is told us of the Arabian. It has 
hoeu remarked that there are, on the deserts which his horse traverses, no 
milestones to mark the distance, or watch to calculate tho time ; and the 
.Hi‘doum is naturally given to oxa^^ration, and most of all when relat- 
big the prowess of the animal which he loves as dearly as his childr^ ; 
yet it cannot be denied that at the introduction of the Arabian into the 
European stables, there was no other horse comparable to him. 

nEAD-QUAIlTKES OF PRINCE RUPERT AT EtTERTON, DURIXO TUB 
SIEOE OF UrVEBPOOL, IK 1644. 

Prinoo Rupert, assisted by tho Earl of Derby, having taken Boltcm by 
storm, and refreshed his army there for some days, advanced on liveiy 
r^l, where the Parliament a strong garrison under the commaiid of 
Colonel More, of Bank-hall ; and ftading on hist approach to flic town« 
the high ground near it favourable to his dcsi^, comjpared it to a crow’s 
nest, probably imagining it would be token with as little dilBcnlty ; YmX 




liis officers wrTc pljicc^l ia the adjoinin;; villof'cs, fnmi whf-nco a fh.'ta(‘h- 
mciit marclu d every day, beiii^ relieve*! every twenty-four liours, to 
open trenches and erect bath;rieH. From these advances IVinco Uujm rt 
frequently attacked the besieged and their works in the way of storm, 
but was constantly repulsed with great slaughter of Jiis nu n. At b ngtli, 
Colonel More, finding the town must of neccS'^ity surrt ndt r, and <h ^iroiis 
of ingratiating himself with the Prince, for th*‘*pn*sorvalion of his Ikiu.so 
and effects at Bank Hall, gave such orders for his soldiers to retire, that 
tiic works on the enemy^a aide were abandoned, and the royalists 
the town at three o’clock in the morning of June putting to the 
•word all they met with, till they arrived at the High Cross, which then 
stood on the site where the Exchange now stands. Here tlio soldiers of 
the^ Castle, drawn up in line, lK;at a parley, and demanded quarter, 
which, on their submitting an prisoners of war, and surrendering the 
GmUo to the Prince, was grant^. The soldim were then sent to tho 
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tower, 6t. Nicholas’s Church, and other places of security ; but the Par* 
liament-army, soon after the siege, repossessed themselves of the CaattOi 
and apix»inted Col. Birch, as governor. 

FIIIE AT nURWELL, CAMBUIDOKSniRK. 1727. 

Some strollers brought do^vn a puppet-show, which was exhibited in 
a large thatched ])am. Just as tnc show was about to begin, an idle 
fellow attcmx^ted to thrust himself in wthout paying, which the people 
of the show preventing, a ouarrcl ensued. After some altercation, the 
fellow wont away, and the door being made fast, all was quiet ; but the 
same man, to gain admittance privately, got over a heap of hay and 
straw', which stood near to the barn, and accidentally set it on fire. The 
spectators of the show, alarmed by the llames, wliich had communicated 
tu the hai*n, rushed to the door ; hut it liappened unfortunately that it 
opened inwards, and the crow'd pressing ^^ok'ntly against the door, there 
could be no escape. Thus the whole company, consisting of more than 
1C>(> i)orsons, were kept confined till the roof fell in, and covered them 
with fire and smoko; six only escaped with life; the rest, among whom 
Wi re several young ladies of fortune, were reduced to one undistinguish- 
able heap of" mangled bodies, totally disfigured. The friends of the 
(lead, not knowing w’liieh were the remains they sought, caused a largo 
liolo to be dug in the ehurch-yord, and all the bodies were promiscuou^y 
interred together, and a tabk"t erected in the church to perpetuate this 
most melancholy event.* 

AX AITAUENT MXOUI.ARIXV ACCOUXTKl) FOR. 

It is genirally well knowm that birds are very active agents in the 
extension of v(.getaiiou, and that fruit and fiowers are, to a great 
extent, rendered prolific by the insects w'hieh visit their blossoms ; but 
few' jH^ople are aware of tlie means through which fish are formed in 
lakes and ponds, which are not connected with other waters. Here, also, 
an insect is the principal agent. The. large water-beetle, which is in 
the habit of feeding uiH»n the spawn of fish, occasionally in the evening 
climbs up the stems of ru*ilies, &c, out of the winter, sudicicntly high to 
enable it to take wing; in these circumstances it has been caught, and, 
putting it into Avater, lias bt*en found to give out the spawn with w'hich 
it hail gorged itself jirevious to taking llight, Indli in a digested and 
undigested state ; so that, on trial, it has been found that it produced 
fish of various kinds. 

ETJROrKAN RALAXCIXa EQUAL TO THE INDIAN JUGOLKRS. 

The astonishing dexterity of the Indian jugglers is known to all, but 
many years ago a Spaniard named Cadenas made himself equal, if 
not sujierior to them. lie may bo truly said to be superior to tbein, 
inasmuch as several of his feats have never been attempted by them. 
Don Cadenas extended himself fiat on his back on a large table. He then 
edevatod his legs until tliey were at right angles with nis body ; he waa 
aifeisted in keening this position by a sort of pyramidal cushion, which 
was placed uuaer him, a littlo lielow the lower end of his back. His feet 
and ankles weA covered with boots, on vrhich wore many small castanets 
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and little bells. The tninca, which is a Toimd piece of wood, about 8 
feet long and five inches in diameter, handsomely painted, was then laid 
horizontiiUv on the soh s of his feet, his h‘gs being perpendicular. 
Having exactly balaneed the tranea, he alternately struck his feet 
against it, the castanets, &e., keeping time with the music. In ])ro- 
portioa to the strength with whicli he struck the tranea, with one foot 
or both feet, was the height to which he elevated it, always catching it, 
in its descent, with great accuracy,. on the soles of his feet, fcioinetinies 
by bending Ids knees and then striking out with his limbs, lio throw the 
tranea several feet into the air, catching it, in its descent, on Ids feet, 
with as much neatness and more certainty than the Indian juggh*rs used lu 
catch the brass balls in tlicir hands. He concluded the perforraanee wdth 
the tranea, by exactly l»alanei!ig it on the sulo of Ids left loot, and then 
by repeated stTt)ke3 of his right set it rapidly in motion like a 
horizontal ll^' -wheel. 

non- WISDOM. 

A singular instance of a mob cheating themselves by their own 
headlong impetuosity, is to bo found iu the Ufe of AVoodwtird, ths 
comedian. On one occasion, when he was in Dublin, and lodged opposite 
the Parliament House, a mob wdio were making the memlxTS swtiir to 
oppose an unpopular bill, called out to his fiiidlv to throw them a Hible 
out of the window. Mr. W. was frightened, for tliey hud no sucli book in 
the house, but he threw out a volume of JShakespere*, telling the mob they 
were welcome to it. They gave him three cheers, swore the members upon 
this book, and afterwards returned it without discovering its contents. 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN ANIMALS. 

The means bv which animals contrive to communicate their ideas to 
each other is a phenomenon which has never been satisfactorily explained. 
The two foIlo^mg instances of it are very cuiions, A gentleman 
who was iu the habit of occasionally visiting London from a distant 
county performed the journ<}y on horseback, accompanied by a favourite 
little terrier dog, which lie left at an inn at s»)rne di.stanoe from 
London till hb return. On one occasion on calling for Ids dog tin.* 
landlady told him that it was lost ; it had had a quarrel with the great 
house dog, and had been so worried au<l bit tliat it was thought lie 
would never recover, but at the end of a few days Iio crawled out of the 
yard, and no one saw him for almost a week, v» hen ho rctiirubd with 
another dog bigger tlian his enemy, on whom they both fell and nearly 
destroyed mm^ This dog had actually travelled* to its own home at 
Whitmore in Staflord-sldre, had coaxed away tho great dog in questifJii, 
which followed him to St. Alban’s to assist in resenting tlic injury of 
its hriend* Tho following story is related of a Httle spaniel which had 
been found lame bv a surgeon at Leeds. Ho carritia the poor animal 
home, bandaged up his h g, and after two or three days turned him out. 
The dog returned to the surgeon’s house ever}* moi mug till his leg was 
jperfectly well. At the end of several months, tho^ siianicl again pre- 
iented himself in company with another dog, which had also been 
lamed ; and he intimated, as well as piteous and intelligent looks could 
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intimate, that ho desired the samo assistance to be rendered to his 
ITic'iul as had been bestowed upon himself. The combination of ideas 
in tiiis ease, f^rowing out of the reCM>il(;ctiun of his own injury,* and 
ii lLniiig tliai to the cure wliich had hi cn jierformed; the compassion 
lie hail for his friend to whom he eoinmunicated the occurrence, and 
induced to Seek relief under his guitlauee, together with the apjieal to 
the humane surgeon, is as extraordinary a piece of sagacity as can bo 
found in all the annals of animals. 

STIIANGK Cl'STOM AIJOCT NAMES. 

The following anecdote forcibly illustrates the absurd custom wliich 
pre\ ailed many years ago in Aincriea, of gi\dng childrch names, mruio 
up of Soripfurc sentences. We record the anecdote as being descriptivu 
of a curious local custom. A bmit the beginning of the present ctutury 
a ’ England sea ea])tain having some business at a public ollicc, 
which reqiiiied him to sign his name, was ratlier tedious in performing 
the o|M nil ion, which <lid not cseape the observathm of the ollicc r, %\ho 
was a lilllc im[!atient at tJie delay, and cuiuoiis withal to see wliat sort 
of a iianu; it could be that required so long a time to spread it upon 
pa])or. Terhaps the captain had a long string of titles to grace it, 
such as hmiorahlc, tj-(piirc, colonel of militia, selcotnum of the town 

of , (S:e., which Ic chose to make an ONt^ntatious jrafadc of; or 

]»erhaps it was his wlum t<> siihseribe the ])lace of his nativity and that 
of his 1 i'.sitUnce, togotfuT with his age, lo ight, and comi*lexion. He 
was mistaken ; for the captain had subserilietl nothing but simplv his 
name, whicli, when he had done, the olHccr, after sorm^ trouble in 
(lecyjdiering, found to read thus : — Through -Much- Tribulation -We- 
Enler-Into-1he-Kingdom-of-IIeaveii Clapp. “ Will you please to tell 
nir, Cajitaiu Clapj»,” said he, with as demure a lace as his violent incli- 
nation to indulge in a hearty laugh would allow him to put on, 
‘Mvliat miglit your mother have called you in your infancy, to save 
herself the trouhb‘ of repeating a st-nnoii whenever she had occasion 
to name her darling?** “Why, sir,** replied t’aptain Clapi), witli 
laughable simplicity, “when 1 was little they used to call me Tribby, 
for shortness.” 

DKKSS TX LONDON DUIJING THE LAST CILNTl’llY. 

The seven illustrations wliich accompany tliis article represent tho 
progress of dress in London from 1690 to 1779 . They sjieak for them- 
selves, and tell tlieir own tnlo far better than any dcscrintion in Avords 
could tell it for thorn. The scale in society to which tnc persons de- 
picted in the engravings belong, is what may be called the upj>er middle 
class, and avc tlius obtain a more correct idea of the general ^tylc of 
dress, than wc should have done had Ave coiitined our observations solely 
to the higlier ranks. 

It is, ihoAv'ovcT, Avrv curious to notice the value placed upon dress 
during the period indicated; and how frequently its loss is recorded. 
Thus we liud it mentioned that Lady Anderson, whoso house vms 
robbed at a ilre in Ucd Lion Square in 1700 , lost a gown of orange 
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11 ^ with point lace, and a large black scarf embroidered with 
Id,” At the same period the ladies wore Holland pettiooatSi 
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embroidered in figures ivith diiTercnt coloured silks and ^Id, with 
broad orrico at the bottom. In 1702 diamond stomachers adorned the 
ladies ; they were composed of that valuable stone set in silver, and sewed 
in a variety of figures upon black silk. The men imported the Cham- 
paign wig from Franoe. They were made very faU| ourled, and eigh- 
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teen inches in lenfj;th to the point, with drop lochs. In the PoU of 
NoTcmber 15, 1701), there were advertised as stolen, ** A black silk iwt- 
ticoat, with red and white calico border, cherrv-eoloiired sliivs, trimmed 
with blue and silver, a red and dove-coloured damask ^ow-a, 
with liuj^c trees ; a yellow siitiu apron, trimmed with white Persian, aiul 
muslin head-clothes, with crow-foot edpii^ ; a black si lie furbelowed 
scarf, and a spotted hood.” lllack and beaver hats for ladies were ad- 
vertised in 1719, faced with coloiu*cd silks, ami Irimnied with jrohl and 
silver lace. A man of fashion in 1720 wore the full Ihnvin^ curled wi;;, 
wliieh fell in riufylots half-way dow'ii his arms ami baek, a laei‘d enat, 
straight, fonuiU, with buttons to the vciy bottom, and several on the 
l>ockets and sleeves ; his shoes were sc^nare at tlie toes, had diminutive 
fuiekles, a monstrous liap on tlic instep, and liigh heids, a belt seeiired 
the coat and siip^wrtod the sword. Ptrukes wen* a highly important ar- 
ticle of dress in 1734. Fans wore imieli used, ladies seldom appeared 
without this n.^eful ornament in their hands. d1ie hoop umhi wv!it many 
important changes; sometimes it projected at t!ie ^ides only, (»r, liki; its 
aneestor, the fardingale, it spread itself all round in imlH)^iny: majt'>ty. 
Hiirh-heeleJ shoes maintained tlndr ]jlaee. In 1710 tight sleeves with 
full rutiles, small jH)iut* d waists, enclot d in whalehoue, loose gow ns, 
called sacquos, and ch)aks with In^ods, named cardinals, wa re lu ynttifir. 
Vionde, Among the geiitl .ineu’s costumea, the mo.^t striking was the 
JRamilies tail, which was a plaited tail to tlie wii;, w ith an immense how- 
at the top undone at the bottom. Claret (-.doured chnlu s were considered 
as handsome ; and light blue w'itli silver hutti>n-hules, and silver garters 
to the kuecs, was very f.U'^hionable bet we*, ii 1740 an»l 17'>l. The ehuTige 
to wearing the natural liair instead of w igs iihjk place aljout 1705. J’roni 
that date the female dros.N altered by degrees : the eap was eiilaigcd to 
an enormous size, and the h‘»rim t swelled in proj'ortion. Hooj.s were 
entirely discontinued. Hats and ho’inct.s of straw, and heaver, In - 

came Well pnjportioncd, and velvet pelisses, shawls and silk siiem*' rs 
w'ero contrived to improve ratlo r than injure the forri;. 'fho mah- (Ire^s 
also insensibly changed from formaliT\'to ease, ami thus, by degrt e.-, lie; 
fashion became what our illustrations represent it to have ht ‘ U in 17T1>. 

A'tTAi: <>F UOSLS. 

Liejitenant Colonel Polior givis a full history of extracting Ibis 
essential oil, in vol i. p. 332, of the .Uiafic liisoitrvhcs. The roses 
grow, cultivated near Lucknow, in th i>f eleven acres each. The 
oil is procured by distillation; the p(itals of tin? llowars only are 
used; and in that country no more than a quantity <»f about tw'o 
drachms can he procured from an hundred- w eight of rose li a vtes, ami even 
that in a favourable season, and bv the prnce-^.s being m rft'nued with the 
utmost care. The oil is by accident of difFercnt c«>Iours ; of a bright 
vellow', of a reddish hue, and a tino emerald. It is to the mother of 
Mebrul Nessa B^gum, afterwards called Nouriehau P.egnm, or, Ltyht of 
the Worlds that tnc fair sex is indcbt4xl for this dift<M>very. On this oc- 
casion the emperor of lliiidostan rewarded the inventress with a string of 
Taiuable pearls. Nouxjchan Begum was tlio favourite wife of Jehongir, 
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and lier p:amo the fiercest of India. In a hunting party she killed four 
tij^rs witli a inatehlook, from her elephant, and lier spouse "Was so de- 
lif^Uted at her skill, that ho made her a preaut of a pair of emer^d brace- 
lets, valued at a lack of rupees, and bestowed in chanty a thousand 
inohurs. 

FLEET MAaiUAGES AliOUT 1740. 

Many of the early Fleet weddings were really performed at the chapel of 
the Fleet ; but as the practice exbinded, it was found more convenient 
to have other ])liices within the Rules of the Fleet, (added to w'hich the 
Warden was eunij)elled by act of parliament not to suffer them,) and 
ilu'ieupou many of the Fleet ])arsons and tavern-keepers in the neigh 
li'>urh«»od lilud u}> a room in their respective lodgings or houses as a 
I ha])(‘l. Tlii‘ parsons look the fees, allowing a portion to the plyers, &c., 
and tlio taY(Tu-keepers, besides sharing in the fees, dorivea a profit 
from the sale of liquors W’hich the wedding party drank. In some 
instances the tavern-kcci>ers kept a parson on their cstablislimeiit at a 
w< « kly salary of twenty shillings; while others, upon a wedding -party 
arriving, sent for any clor^uan they might please to employ, and 
tlivided the foe with hnu. Most of the taverns near the Fleet kept their 
own registers, in which (as well as in their own hooks,) the parsons 
entered the weddings. 

EFFECTS OF TttE OBEAT EAKTHQT7AKE AT LISBON. 

The eartlnjuake happ<fncd on November Hie let, 1765, and its 
sph* ro of action embraced many cities and states, St. Ubes 'was 
ttJtally di stroycHl. At C’adix the soa broke dowTi the outer wall, fiooded 
the town, and drowned some hundreds of persons. The Cathedral of 
Scvill*- was sorioush damaged, several houses overthrown, and many 
pi'iNiiLs injured. The shock was felt, indeed, tliroughout the whole of 
Spain, except in (.’atalonia, and also in Oenuanv. I^n many parts of 
(iiviit ilritain the wab r in lakes and j/onds was violently upheavt-d, and 
< l)hed aiul llowed over the hankb. A solemn Fast "was constKjueutly coiii- 
iiiandi d to be <^»b.sorvcd on the Gth of February next ensuing, in the hope 
to avi rt, by prayer and ]H;niteuce, a similar ealamily from this country. 
A ship at siu, iOO leagues to the wc.stwai’d of lisbon, had her cabin 
windows sliattercHl to fragments, and many vessels in deep water quivered 
as if they bad struck agaiu.st a rock. In Morocco the effects of the shock 
were most disastrous. In Mequinez two-thirds of the houses were des- 
troyed, and above 300 in Fez. A eax-avan of 200 persons going along t lie 
c»>ast from Sallee to Morot'co were overwhelmed by the sea, and a still 
more nunujrous caravan wjis swept away by the .sudden rise of the inland 
rivers. In Franco and Holland eartliquakcs wore repeatedly felt during 
the entire month of November, and oceasioiiaDy even in Hecemlxr. 

SNAKIJ-CIIAJUlimS*. 

In the East Indies, the rambatecs, or snake-charmers, oomo from the 
mountains called the Qhauts. They make a trade of catching serpents, 
training them and exhibiting them for money. These reptiles arc com- 
monly the cobra^di'-capelloj the hooded or spectacle serpent, and of other 
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limilar speoies. A Pambateo will sometimes carry or moro of them 

in a low round basket, in whiob the serpents lie coiled round one another. 

As soon as the lid is removed from tne basket, the serpent creeps out 
of it. The master plays on an instrument somewhat resembling the bag- 
pipe, and the snakes are taught to mark the cadence by the motion of 
their heads, till at length they fall asleep. In order to rouse tiiem, the 
Pambatee suspends his music and shakes a ring round his arm to which 
a piece of red cloth is fastened. The irritated serpent darts at the ring ; 



but as the master has taken care to extract the i)ouch containing the 
poison, and to file his teeth, he can do no harm. 

The musical instrument just mentioned is called magootee^ It is com- 
posed of a hollow calebash, to one end of which is fitted a mouth-piece 
similar to that of the clarinet. To the other extremity is adapteil a tube 
perforated with several holes, which »*.re successively sloped by the 
fingers, like those of the flute, whUe the player blows into the mouth- 
piece. In the middle of the m.strumcnt is a small mirror, on which the 
serpents fix their eyes while dancing. The above engraving will con- 
vey a correct idea of the Pambatee and his instrument. 

WONDERFUL ESCAPE, 

In 1785, at Winster, in Derbyshire, a show being exhibited at a 
public-house, some gunpowder being scattered on the floor of an upTOr 
ch^ber, took fire, and communicated to the remainder of a barrel, by 
which the whole upper part of the house was blown up; about sixty 
persons were below, amd not one hurt. 
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FAC-SIMILE of the first STK.VU IIO.VT. 

Tho. triumph of stoam uavitcution 39 onoof the wonders of science; and, 
traversed in nil dirt etums as tho navi;;al)lo waters of the earth now art;, 
)»y vessels ]>ropel!cd by steam, it is not a little curious ta look at the 
first rude otfort, and to oxamino tho att»‘mpt wduch has been followed by 
such <*xtra««rdiiiarv sueecss. 

The world staTuls iiub bted, not for the discovery, but for the snceL*>s- 
ful application nf steam power to navi|xatii>n, to lud>ert Kultoji, wh • was 
born ill reiins\ Ivania in ITbo, beinj^: the son of a poor Irish hib -unr 
who h:ul emijrrateil to America. He eamc to I/mdou in and sub- 

sequent! v, in the eharaeter of an inventor ami projeet ir, prtH'eedul to 
i^iris, wlu re, however, he did not meet with much success or enooui*a^t‘- 
ment. It is evident, fr«)m tlie hdlowinj^ letter to a friend, that wdiilc 
residing in the Fn ncli capital, that his ntti ntion was even then turned 
to the snhjecd of proi>clliui^ ves.sels by mcehanical power : — 

Pari.s, tho 20th of September, 1 802, 

To Mr. Fulnku Skipwitu. 

Sir, — The cxiienco of a nah nt in Franco is 300 livers for three years, 
800 ditto for ten years, ana loOO ditto for fifteen years ; there can be no 
difficulty in obtainin<f a ]iatent for the mode of nropelliup: a boat which 
you liavc shewn me ; but if the author of the mouel wishes to be assured 
€»f the mirits of bis invontion beforo bo goes to the exiHjnco of a patent, 
1 advise him to make the model of a boat, in which bo can place a oktolr 
spring which will give about eight revolutions ; be can then combine the 
movements so os to try oars, paddles, and the leaves wbieb he proposes; 
if he finds that the leaves drive tho boat a greater distanoe in tbe same 
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time than cither oars or paddles, they eonsequenlly ar(» a better applica- 
tion of power. About eight years ago the Earl of Stanhope tried an 
experiment on similar leaves in Greenland l)o(‘k, London, nut witliout 
success. I have also tried experiments on similar leaves, wheels, oars, 
paddles, and flyars similar to tnose of a smoak jack, and found oars to 
be the best. The velocity with which a boat moves, is in propt.>rlion as 
the sum of the surfaces of the ours, paddles, leaves, or other niiieliiiu' is 
to the bow of the boat presented to tlie water, and in proportion to the 
|)OWTr with whieh such machinery is put in uu>tion ; hence, if the Mini of 
the-surfaces of the oars is equal to the sum of the surfaces of the leaves, 
and they pa^ss through similar curves in the same time, the etleet must 
be the same ; hut oars have this - advantage, they return througli air to 
make a second stroke, and hence ert ate very little resistance ; whereas 
the loaves return through ^vater, and a* Id cousiderahily to the rcsistanei', 
which resistance is increased as the velocity of the bi>at is augineutc'd : 
no kind of machinery can create |iOWer ; all that can be done is to apply 
the manuel or other *i»ower to the best advantage. If the author of tlie 
model is fond of mcciianics, he will bo much amused, and not loose his 
time, by trying the exi>eriments in the manner I propose, and tliis 
perhaps is tne most prudent measure, before a patent is taken, 

I am, »Sir, with much respect, yours, 

Roar. I’riTo.v. 

In the following year, ISOo, he appears to*havo made an experiment 
in iVanco of propelluig a vessel by mcchuiiisni, and thoiigli it failed in 
consejiucncc of the timlxTs r^f the boat being too weak, it served to con- 
^^nce liim so completely id ultimate success, tliat he immediately gave 
instructions to Watt and lloultoii to prepare a suitable steam engine for 
him, and s-md it to Xcw York, Having returned to that eity in ISOG, 
hesetabuit building a b »:it, and having received tlie eugim s he had 
orderi'd, he successfully started the lirst stoarn-boat in the world on her 
trial trip to aUbany from Yew York in August, ISOT. Her name was 
the Cfermont,'^ and the above engraving is u ot«rreet reprrsentaliou of 
her. ^She w'as in length LIT feet, in depth 7, and in breadth lb. 

SFVEllE KXACT31ENX AGAINST nr.GGARS. 

At the commcncomont of the reign of Edward VI., a most severe and 
.xtraordinary statute was made for the punishment of vagabonds and 
relief of poor persons. It docs not apye ir who wcio the contrivers of 
this instrument, the preamble and general spirit of which w'( re more in 
accordance w'ith the tyrannical and arbitrary measures of tlio proerding 
r<jign, than with the mild and merciful character of the iiifiint s<jvcreign, 
who is well known to have taken a veiy active jmrt in the affairs of 
government. It rtipeals all the ftirmer statutes on this subject, and 
enacts, that if any wggar or other pcrsim, not bcintr lame or imjKilcnt, 
and aft4;r loitering or idly wandering ftn the space of three days or 
mon>, shall not oiler himself to labour, or bcin|i; engaged in any person’s 
service, shall run away or leave his work, it shall be lawful for the 
master to carry him before a justioo of peace, who, on proof of the 
offence, shall cause the party to be marked with a hot mn with the 
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letter V on tho breast, and afljudi^c him to be bis master's slave for tLo 
space of two years, wlio shall feed him “ on bread and water, or at his 
discretion, on reftise of meat, and cause the said slave to work by beat- 
chaining, or otherwise in such work or labour (how vile soever it 
be) as ho shall put him unto.” If the slave should run away or absent 
himself for a fortnight without leave, the master may pursue and punish 
him hv chaining or beating, and have his action of damage against any 
OTKi who shall harbour or detain him. On proof before the justice of the 
slave’s escape, ho is to ho sentf'uccd to bo marked on the forehead or ball 
ol the cheek with a hot iron with tho letter S, and adjudged to he his 
inast<‘i’s Slavic for ever ; and for the second offence of running away, he 
is 1<» he roganlod as a fehm and suffer death. Tho children of beggars 
t«» b" taken from them, and, W'ith other vagrant children, to be appren- 
ticed by the magistrate to whoever will take them ; and if such ohiJdnm 
so apj)ivnti(‘(’d run away, they are to bo retaken, and hc^eome slaves till 
th«‘ ago of twenty iu females, ond twonty-foiu- in males, with piinisli- 
iin Tit by chains, &c., and pow'er to tho master to let, sell, or bc*quoath 
tlu ru, as goods and chattels, for the term aforesaid. If any slave should 
maim or wound tlic master, in resisting correction, or conspire to w’ound 
or murder hijii, or bum his house or otiicr property, he is to siiffer death 
as a felon, unless tlie master will consent to retain him as a slave for 
ever ; and if any parent, nurse, or bearer about of children, so become 
slaves, shall steal, or entice them aw’ay from the master, such person 
shall be liable to bcctjmo a slave to tho said master for ever, and the 
party so stolen or enticed away restored. If any vagrant bo brought to 
a pla<‘c, where he shall state himself to have been born, and it shall ho 
manifest that lu* was not so born there, for such lie he shall be marked 
in the face witli an S, and bocorao a slave to the inhabitants or corp^ •ra- 
tion of the city for ever. Any master of a slave may put a ring of iron 
al)out lus neck, arm, or leg, "for safe custody, and anv jK-rson Uikiiig 
or helping to take off such ring, without consent of the master, shall 
forfeit tho sum of ten pounds, 

'I'liis diabolical statute, after remainin^^ for two years, was ropenlctl, 
on the ground that, from its extreme severity, it had not been enforced. 

JUDGES I>* TIIETR ROUES ATTF.NDIXO rruUC BALLS. 

That the ideas of good taste and propriety which now [wevnil are 
greatly in advance of those which our ancestors entortaiued, is strikingly 
manifested by the fact, that tho dreadful scones wdiich followed the Last 
business of a county assize did not prevent a festive In^ginning of tho 
same. On the commission day at each county town w’os held an assize 
ball. Tho judges attended in black silk gowns wuth band and two-curl 
bob-wig. They did not dance, but usually playcil at wliist. What 
would be thought uow-a-days of judges who w'ent to a publio ball room 
on commission day, and played at whist in their robes ? 

ST, Winifred’s 'well. 

The most copious spring in Great Britain is St. Winifred’s Well, near 
the town of Ilolywell, in Flintshire. Tho well is an oblong squaroi 
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about twelve feet bjr seven. The water passes into a small square court 
through an arch ; it has never been known to freeze, and sca^ly ever 
varies in quantity either in drought or after tho greatest rains. The 
water tlirown up is not less than eighty-four hogsheads every minute. 

This sacred well is the object of many pilgrimages, even in the present 
day, and several modem miracles are related of the influence of its waters. 
Pope Martin V. csjpecially enjoined such pilgrimages, and the monks of 
Basingwerk were rurnished with pardons and indulgences to sell to the 
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devotees. James the 2nd visited the well in 168G, and liCopold, King of 
the Belgians, in 1819. Apart from all superstitious notions, its waters 
doubtless possess many curative properties. 

Over the well, Oueen Margaret, the mother of Henry VII., erected a 
oeantiful chapel, whose elegantly fretted roof, and graceful columns 
and arches, are generally admired as examples of good architecture. Our 
engraving is a correct lejn'esenfation of the interior. 

INSTANCE OP ASSIDUITY AXD PEHSFVKRANCE. 

The Rev. Wm. Davy, a Devonshire curate, in tl e year 1795, begun a 
most desperate undertaking, viz., that of printing himtwdf twenty-six 
volumes of sermons, which ne actually did, working off page by page, 
for fourteen copies ; and oonti&iiing this almost hopeless task for twelve 
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years, in tlie midst of jjovcrty! Suoli wonderful perseverance almost 
amounts to a ruling passion. 

rnENONENON AT THE POWEESCOmiT PAIL. 

Tlio Powerscoui't Foil, of wMch the annexed is an enCTaving, iff formed 
by the river Dargle, and is situated in the county of Wicklow. Wlien 
the river is full, it presents a very grand appearance. The stream preci- 
pitates itself over a neiu*ly perpendicular cliff, 300 feet in height, ana falls 
into a natural basin or resciTOir, encircled by rocky masses of considerable 
magnitude, whilst the whole 
scene is backed by mountains. 

This fall exhibits rather a sin- 
gular phenomenon, in the dift’e- 
reut degrees of velocity with 
which the water descends in 
different pai’ts of the cascade. 

Thus, on one side, the water 
may be obsciTcd to pour down 
with considerable velocity ; 
while, on the other side, the 
fall, in the upper part, presents 
the a])pcaraucc of a continued 
stream of frothy foam, gliding 
slowly down the face of •the 
cliff, "though the lower part 
moves with gi’cater velocity. 

This rircumstauco is, however, 
readily accounted for ; being, 
ill fact, mainly attributable to 
the comparatively small body 
of water which forms the cas- 
cade. The W'atcr, on the one 
side, that which descends with 
the greater velocity (and this 
forms by far the larger portion 
of the cascade) meets with no 
interruption in its descent, but 
falls, almost from the top, to tho 
bottom in an unbroken sheet. 

On the other side, however, 
from the perpen^culor, and the consequence is, tKat, owing to the 
slope or inclination of ^e rook over which it flows, the progrees of 
the water is checked in that partionlar part, though lower down, 
where the cliff is again perpendicular, it regains its volooity. If tho 
body of water in this cascade were greater, this phenomenon would 
not occur. 

.y HOW CHESS ORIGINATED IN INDIA. 

By tho unanimous consent of all nationB, chess holds the first 
among social amusements. The history of this game has oaiiiroissd m tir 
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able pens. Aooording to Sir William Jones, it is decidedly of Hindoo 
invention. “ If,” sap he, in a learned memoir on this subject inserted in 
the second volume of the Asiatic JResearcheSy ** evidence were req^uirt^ to 
prove this fact, wo may be satisfied with the testimony of the rersians, 
who, though as much inclmed as other nations to appropriate the ingen- 
ioxis inventions of a foreign people, unanimously agree that the game 
was imported from the west of India in the sixth century of our era. 
It seems to have been immemoriaily known in Hiudoostan by the name 
of Cheturanga, the four angas, or members of an army, which are e/c- 
fhantSy horses, chariots, and /ootsoldiers ; ami in this sense, tho word 
IS frequently used by epic poets in their deaenption of real armies. IJy 
a natural corruption of the pure Sanscrit uord it was changed by tlio 
old Persians into ; but tho A ribs, who soon after took possession 

of their country, hatl neither the initial nor tho final letter of that word 
in their alphabet, and consequently altered it farther into shetranj, which 
presently found its way into the modern Persian, and at length into the 
dialects of India, where tho true derivation of the name is known only to 
learned. Thus has a very significant word in the sacred language of tlie 
the Brahmins been transformed by .successive changes into axedrez, 
scacchi, echecs, chess, and by a whimsical concurrenco of circumstances 
given birth to the English word check, and even a name to the exchequer 
of Great Britain. 

Of the origin of this game various accoimts are given. Some Hindoo 
legends relate, that it was invented by thef wife of Kavanen, king of 
Lanca, or Ceylon, to amuse her husband with an imago of war, when 
Eama, in the' second ago of the world, was besieging liis capital. Tho 
high degree of oivUuEation which the oouii: of Kavanen had attained at so 
remote a period is worthy of notice. An ancient Hindoo painting repre- 
sents his capital regularly fortified with embattled towers, llo tlioro 
defended himself wiflh equal skill and valour, whence he and liis sub- 
icots were denominated magicians and giants. Kavanen seems to have 
been the Archimedes of I^noa; and his science must havo ap|)cared 
supernatural to the invader, Hama, and his wild horde of mountaineers, 
ivho were termed in derision satyrs or apes, whence tho fable of tho 
di\ine H^oonum. 

According to another tfcoeimt, the occasion of this invention was 09 
follows: — Behub, a young and dissolute Indian prince, oppressed his 
people in the most cruel manner. Nassir, a Brahmin, deeply afflicted by 
his excesses, and the lamentations of his subjects, undertook to recal tho 
tyrant to reason. With this view he invented a game, in whicli tho 
king, impotent br himself, is protected only by his subjects, oven of the 
lowest class, ana frequently ruined by the; loss of a single individual. 

The fhme of this extraordinary invention reocheil the throne, and tho 
king summoned the Brahmin to teach him tho gamo, as a new amuse- 
ment. The virtuous Brahmin availed himself of this opportunity to 
instil into the mind of the young tyrant the principles of good govern- 
ment, and to awaken him to a sense of his duties, btruck by the truths 
which he inouloated, the prinoe oonoeived an esteem for the inventor of 
the new game, and assum him of his wUlinffoess to eou&r a liberal 
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rcmuTicTation, if ho would montiou his own tonus. Nassii* demanded aa 
many {grains of wheat as would oriso fi'om allow'injj one for the first 
B(j[uare, two for the second, four for tho third, and so on, doubling for 
each square of the sixty-four on the chess-board. Tho king, piqued at 
tlio apparently trivial value of the demand, desired him Bomewhat 
angrily to ask a gift more worthy of a monarch to bestow. When, liow- 
(‘N'cr, Nassir adliercd to his first request, lie ordered the required quan- 
tity <'f corn to be delivered to him. On calculating its amount, the 
supcjiiitendents of the public gi-anaries, to their utter astonishment, 
found tho demand to bo so enormous, that not Behub’s kingdom only, 
but even all Ilindoostun would have been inadequate to the discharge of 
it. Tho king now admired the Brahmin still more b j* the ingomiity of 
of his i'e,juest tliaii for the invention, appointed liini his priiiie-ininister, 
and Ills kingdom was thenceforward prosjjcroiis and hap])y. 

The claim of the Hindoos to the invention of chess lias hoen disputed 
in favour of the Chine se ; but as they admit tluit tliev wtro unaequainted 
with the game till 174 years before Christ, and the ffindoos unquestion- 
ably ]»layed it long before that time, the pi^nensious of the latter must 
naturally fall to tho groimd* 

ntHonnEiis cubed r.v ikigut. 

1‘ abritius makes mention of a gentleman, with whom ho was familiar, 
wlio, being unjustly suspected, was tortured upon the rack, and, when 
released, louna Inmsclf quite cured of the gout, wliich was, h^fore this 
^'i^dont remedy, rather ti'oublesome Again, we have iiistaucos of dis- 
orders being cured by fright. We find, in the Journal de Henri IV., 
that, ‘‘ On Friday, June the 9th, 1606, as Henr)' IV, of France, and his 
lluceii, were crossing the water in the fm’v-boat of Ncuilly, tho Duke of 
Voiidome being with them, they were all three in great danger of being 
drowned, especially the queen, who was obliged to drink a groat deal 
more than was agreeable to her ; and bad not one of her footmen, and a 
gentleman called La Chatagnioraic, who caught hold of hm* Imir, despe- 
rately thrown themselves into the water to pull her out, slie would have 
inevitably lost her life. This accident cured the king of a violent tooth- 
ache ; and, after having escaped the danger, he diverted himstdf with it, 
saying ho had never met with so good a remedy for that disoidor befoiv, 
and that they had ate too much salt meat at dinner, thcrcfoi'c they had 
a mind to make them drink after it.” 

, THE WIXOLESS BIBD OF KEW ZEALAND. 

One of tho chief wonders of tlie world of Ornithology is the Apteiyx, 
a bird which is found only in New Zealand, and even theiv, is rapidly 
becoming extinct. It is a creature so strange, that no imagination ooul^ 
liave fancied a bird AvitUout wings or tail, whh robust legs, and with 
claws which oro suited for digging, and are actually used in forming 
excavations, m which thid singular bird lays its eggs, and hatches its 
young. If the Aptetyx wei^ to beoome exftnet, and aH that iremainod 
of it, after the lapse of One ot two centuries, for the schitiny of the 
natumist were a root in oUe MuBetUu, dUd a head in anodielr, with a fbw 
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sonfiicting iigui'es o£ its o.^t6nial form, tlio real naturo and aifiiiitios of 
this most remarkable sj^oies would bo involved in as much obscurity 
aad doubt, and become the subject of as many conflicting opinions among 
the ornithologists of that period, as arc those of tho Dodo in the present day. 
• Tho Apt^eryx is not lai'ger than a full-grown fowl, and has only a rudi- 
mentary wing, so covered with tho body feathers as to be quite concealed ; 
tho termmatiiig slender claw may, however, be discerned on examination. 

The bill is long and slightly curved, having the nostrils at the ex- 
t remit}’; its feathers, tho sides of wliich are uniform in struoture, do not 
exceed four and a-half inches in length, and arc much prized as material 
for inautlas or cloaks by the chiefs. It is a nocturnal bii'd, using its 
lon^ bill in search of worms, upon wdiieh it ])i^ncipally feeds ; it kicks 
with great power, and burrows at the root ol t!io rata, at tlie base of 
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THE 'WI>'GLES3 BIRD. 


which tree is also found the extraonlinary Spheoria Robertsia, a siieoies 
of vegetating caterpillar. Retaining tho form of tlio caterpillar, tho 
fungus pervades the whole body, and shoots un a small stem above the 
surface of the ground, the body of the caterpillar being below the earth 
in an erect position. The Apt<3ryx frequently leans with its bill upon the 
earth — one of its chief oharacteristics — ana thus, when viewed from a 
distance, appears to be standiim on three legs. 

By the natives of New Zealand, these birds are called Kiwis, from 
the cry they utter, and they are frequently caught by a cunning imitator 
of their tone, who, when they approach, dazzles and frightens them with 
a light previously concealed, and throwing his blanket oyer them thus 
secures them. 

A FWAxiNo errr. 

One of the most wonderful cities in tho world is Bankok. It is tho 
capital of Siam, and is situated on — or rather in — ^tho great river Mcinom. 
Our engraving represents a portion of this nniauo metropolis, and wo 
lind the following mphio account of it in a voiumo of recent travels 
— “ The capital of Siam ! Did you over witness such a sight in 
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your life? On either side of tho wide, majestic stream, moored in 
regular streets and alleys, and extending as far as the eye can reac^ are 
uj^ards of seventy thousand neat little wooden houses, each house float- 
ing on a compact raft of bamboos ; and the whole intermediate space 
of the river presents to our astonished gazo one dense mass of ships, 
junks, and boats, of very conceivable shape, colour, and size. As wo 
glide along amongst these, we occasionally encounter a stray floating 
house, broken loose from its moorings, and hurrying down the stream with 



FI.OATIXG CITY OF BAXYOK. 

the tide, amidst the uproar and shouts of the inhabitants and all the 
spectators. AVc also observ e that all tho front row of houses are ucatly 
painted shops, in which various tempting commodities arc exposed for 
sale ; behinu those again, at equal distances, rise the lofty aiiu elegant 
IxjTcoluiu towers of the various watts and temples. On our right-hand 
side, far awny as w e can see, arc three stately pillars, erected to the 
memory of three defimct kings, celebrated for some acts of valour and 
justice; and a little beyond tlicse, looming like a linc-of-battle ship 
amongst a lot of cockle-shcUs, rises the stra^ling and not very elegant 
palace of the king, where his Siamese Majesty, with ever so many wives 
and children, i-csides. Right ahead, 'where tnc city terminates, and tho 
river, making a ciirs'o, flows behind the palace, is a neat-loofang-fort, 
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surmounted with a tope of man^o -trees, over which peep the roofs of 
ouc or two houses, and a tall llag-staif, from which lloats the roval 
pendant and jack cf Siam — a fl;v' of red j^oundwoik, with a wliito 
elephant worked into tho centre. That is the fort and i*;ilaco of the priiKM» 
^''hoii Fan, new king of Siam, and one of tho most ext raordiiiaiT and 
intollectual men in the Fast. Ofhitn, however, we shall see and hoar 
more, after wo have bundled onr traps on shore, and taken a little ro<t. 
Now, be careful liow you Step out of the boat into the balcony of the 
lloating house, for it will recede to tho force of yoiir clfoi't to mount, and 
if not aware of this, you lose your balance and fall into tho river. Now 
wo ai-o safely transhipped, for* we cannot ns yet say landed ; but we ik w 
iorm an itthu, lliouarh a very small one, of the vast noi^ulation of the oil v 
ofjhingkok. • 

>Vo take a hi uf survey of our present apartments, and lind Lvervthin^^ 
though inconveniently sinall, cleanly and in other vi''^pt ets comfoitahh', 
First, we have a little balcony which overhangs tho river, and is nh oit. 
twenty yards long by one and a half broad. Then wc have an excellent 
sitting-room, which* servos us for parlour, dining-room, and all; then 
v/e have a little side room for books and mating; and Ik hind these, ex- 
t 'iiding the length of tlio other two, a bed-room. Of course wc must 
bring or make our own fiirnitiiro ; for, though those h-'iises inhabited bv 
tlio Chinese aro pretty well off on this score, tho Sianuse Imvo seldom any- 
thing besides their bedding matorials, a few pots and i^ana to cook with, 
a 1‘uwjarsof stores and fi.shiiig-utt or two. Kvory house has a canoe 
aitachod to it, and no nation detests walking so iimch as the Siamcs<> ; 
at the same timotl\ey are all expert swiimnois, and )ioi\\ men and women 
begin to acquire this very necessary art at a vi ly early ago. Without 
it a man runs momentary risk of being dro\vucd, as, when a canoe upsets, 
none of the passers-hy ever think it necessary to lend any aid, supposing 
tli;. !a fully adequate to the task of saving their own lives. Canoes aro 
hourly being upset, owing to the vast concourse of vessels and boats 
pij'if'g to and fro; and, owing to this iiegligenco or carclessinss in 
n-ndering assistance, a Mr. Ccuham, an Ameiicau missionary, lost his 
lit\‘ some twelve years ago, having upset his own canoe Avlion u was just 
getting dusk, and though surruuiuhd by liundreds of boats, not one 
deemed it necessary to slop and pick tho poor man up.” 

BEnUKSTS for LIOIITIXO TUT SIRKEIS. 

Hiere cannot bo a greater contrast than between the present and the 
ancient mode of lighting the streets of London. What a picture do the 
two following bequests present to us of the state of things a hundred 
years ago! 

John Wardall, by w ill, dated 20th August, lOoO, gavo to tho Grocors’ 
Company a tcneiuont called the White Hear, in Walbrook, to the intent 
that ihoy should yearly, within thirty days after ^liohaclmas, pay to tho 
churchwardens of St. IJotolph, lUHingsgate, £4, to provide a gmjd and 
sudieient iron and glas.s lantern, with a candle, for tho direction of pas- 
sr!iigor3 to go with more Bocurity to and from tho water-side, all night 
long, to bo tixed at the north-east comer of tho parish ohuroh of St. 
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Botolph, from tlio foast-^day of St. Bartholomew to Lady-Pay ; out of 
which sum £1 was to be paid totho sexton for taking caro of tho lantenu 
Ibis annuity is now applied to the support of a lamp in the place pre- 
sei'ibod, which is lighted with gas. 

J<diii Cooke, by will, dated 12th September, 1002, gave to the 'church- 
wardens, &e., of St. Michat*rs, Ci*ooked Lane, £70, to be laid out to the 
most profit and advantage, for various uses, and amongst them, for tho 
inaintc^nanco of a lantern and candle, to bo eiglit in the pound at least, 
to be kept and hanged out at tlic corner of St. Michael’s Lane, next 
'J'hunies Strecrt, from Michaelmas to Lady-Day, between tho hours of 
nine and ton o’clock at night, until the hours of four or five in the 
morning, for affording light to passengers going through Thames Street, 
or St. Mioliael’s Lane. 

EXTHAORDINAllY INSTANCE OP CHEDUIJTr. 

To fho lionour of tlio lords of the creation, there are f^ome husbands 
who s^o grieve at the death of their partners, lliat they will not part with 
tlu in when actually dead; and even go so far as to wish, and tiy hard, 
for their roHurrection ; witness Sir John Prysc, of Xewtown, ^lont^omcry- 
sliire, who married three wives, and kept* the first two who died, in his 
ro(oii, one on each side of his bed; his third lady, however, declined the 
honour of bis hand till her defunct rivals were committed to their proper 
plaoe. 8ir John was a gentleman of strange singularities. During tho 
season of miracles worktui* by Bridget Bosti»ck, of Cheshire, who healed 
all tlisoascs by prayer, failb, and an embrocation of fasting spittle, mul- 
titudes resorteil to her from all parts, and kept her salivary glands in full 
«*m])loy. Sir John, with a high spirit of enthusiasm, wrote to this 
wonderful woman to make him a visit at Newtown Hall, in order to re- 
store to liim his third and favourite wife (aliove mentioned), now dead. 
Jlis h tter u ill best tell the foundation on which ho built his strange hope, 
and very uncommon request : — 

Purport of Sir J, Prt/st's tetter to Mrs, Bruhjet Bostocl y 1718. 

Madam, — Having rece ived iidbnnation, by repeated advices, both pub- 
lic and private, that you liave, of late, ])erformtd many wonderful cures, 
even where tlie best physicians have failed, and that the means used 
ajipiarcd to bo very inadtMiuato to the effects produced, I cannot but 
look upon you as an cxtraonlinary and highly-lavoured person ; and why 
may not the sarao most merciful Gotl, who eiiablos vou to restore sight to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf, and strength to the lame, also enable yon 
to raise the dead to lifij ? Nt)W, liaviug lately' lost a wife, whom I most 
tenderly loved ; mv children an oxcelleiit step-mother, and our acquaint- 
ances a very dear and valuable friend, you will lay us all unclcr the 
liigbest obligations; and I earnestly cut Veat you, for God Almighty’s 
sake, that you will put up your petitions to the Throne of Grace, on our 
behalf, that tho deeeasea may be restored to us, and tho late dams 
Eleanor Prysc be raised from the dead. If your jiersonal attendance 
appears to you to he necessary, I will send my ooaeli and six, with proper 
servants, to wait on you liitlior, whenever you please to appoint, Ke- 
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oompense of any kind, that you could propose, would be made wiA tho 
utmost ^itituae ; hut I wish the hare mention of it is not oifensiyo to 
both Gkla and you. I am, madam, your obedient, &c. 

{Penmn^s WaieSy vol. 3, p. 190.) John Pryse. 

HTOn PRICE OP FISH IN LONDON. 

It is on record that on January 4, 1809, there beings only four ood-fiah 
in BOlingsgate, a fishmonger gave fourteen guineas for them, and 
salmon soon after was sold at a guinea a pound ! 



THE GREAT AQUEDUCT OF PONT I>U GARD. 

The remains of Roman aqueducts, of great extent and massiveness, 
ocenr in various parts of Europe, over which the Roman dominion once 
extended. Among these, the most celebrated arc the Pont dii Gard, 
near Nismes, in the Department du G;)rd, in fuc south of Prance ; thi? 
aoueduct over the Moselle, near Metz ; and the aqueduct of »Scgovin, in 
Old Castile. The Pont du Card (of which we here give an engraviu^r) 
was designed to convey the waters of the fountain of Ante to the towii 
of Nismes, the ancient Ncmausus. This aqueduct crosses the heautiliil 
valley, and the stream of .tlic river Garrlon, uniting two steep hills, by 
which the valley is bounded at this place. It consists of two tiers of 
large arches, the lower of which are eighty feet in svan, and a third tier 
of small arches, which support the trunk of the aqi - duct. The channel 
for the water is above four feet wide, and five deep, and is lined witli 
oement three inches thick, and covered with a thin coating of red clay. 
The whole work, with tho exception of the al>ove-montionod channel for 
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the irater, is built without mortar cr any other cement ; and its eleva- 
tion above the bed of the river Garden, is not less than a hundred and 
fifty feet. The extremitie»of this splendid structure are in a dilapidated 
oondition, but the remainder is in a very good state of preservation. 



rXTlUOIlDINAKY SITUATlOX lOU A TUr.K. 

The liowor nnd Middle LakoM at Killurney arc separated by a ponin- 
flula, noon wliich stands the ruin of tlic Abbcv of Muckross, whitdi was 
founded in 1110, and rc-edilicd in 1G02. The ruin, which consists of 
parts of the convent and churcli, is not reniarkahlo either for extent, or 
lor beauty of workmanship, but its preservation, seclusion, beauty of 
situa lUiv ocompanyinji; venerable trees, render it one of the most 
intore.Sw'^JT'' .oey remains in Ireland. The entire lengUi of the church 
is about 100 feet, its breadth 24. The cloister, which consists of 
twenty- two arches, ton of them semi -circular, and twelve pointed, is 
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the best preserved portioA of tlie abbey. In tbo centre grows a magui- 
iieent yew-tree, as repFoaented in our engraving, which covers as a roof 
the whole area ; its cirouiuferenoe is thirteen Acet, and its height in nro- 
portion. It is more than probable that the tree is coeval with tho abbey, 
and that it was planted by the hands of tho monks who first inhabited 
the building. *It is believed by. the common people that anv poraon 
laring to pluck a branch, or in any way attempting to injure t'liis tree, 
will not be alive on that day twelvemonth. 

rUAVINO vf NAGmNRHY. 

Mr. Moorcroft informs us, in his Journey to Lake Mauasawara, in 
Uiulei?, a province in Littlo Thibet,” that tho inhabitants used the fol- 
lowing most extraonlinary way of saying their prayers : — It is done by 
motion, which may be effected, by the lowers of steam, wind, or watt i*. 
A largo hollow cylinder, like a drum, is erected, within which is inclosed 
all the \vi'itten prayers the people choose to oiler, and then it is set going, 
by bv iijg whirled round its owm axis ; thus saving the trouble of rcju fit- 
ing them. 21r. Tuiner, whose travels in Thibet are before tho jmblic, 
corroborates the account of these whirligigs. They are common, also, 
among the Monguls, the Calmucks, and the Ivalkas; so that tho engi- 
neers for these pious wheels must have a tolerably extensive triuli.*, ns 
tliis national nioilo of w'orship is naturally liable to w'ear out. But even 
this mode is iunooence itself, compared with that of a sot of savages, who 
prai/ people io death ; for Lisiausky, in his Voyage round tho AV<»rhl, 
gives u< au account of aft extra- religious sect, in the Samhvieh Islumis, 
who arrogate to thtuuselves the power of praying pco])lc to death. W'lio- 
soever incurs their displeasure, receives notice that the homicide-litfiny 
is about to begin *, and such are the effects of imagination, tliat the very 
notice is freouently suiHoieut, witli these weak people, to produce tho 
effect, or to drive "them to of suicide. 

ToriNo THE i:.AST CEynmY. 

At a Somersetshii-e hunt dinner, seventy years since, thirteen toasts 
used to be drunk in strong boor ; then every one did as he liked. Some 
members of the hunt occasionally drank a glass of wine at the wind up, 
who were not themselves jiroviously w'ound up. In country towns, alU'r 
a dinner at one o\dock friends used to*meet to discuss tho local 
news over their glasses of strong beer, the merits of which furnished a 
daily tlieme. At Hampton one knot of gentleinen tofik four times tho 
duration of the Trojan w ar, and even then failed to settle w'hich of tho 
party brewed tho best beer. 

A PiyE OLD SOLDI i:r. 

^Jeremiah Atkins, of the Scar, near Bromyard, Herefordshire, died in 
17%, aged 102. He had been a soldier through all the earlier i)cri(HU of 
his inauhfKjd, and had st-eu much 8e*r\’iee ; was prose Oii at tho^i^Hiig of 
Martinii;o, and at thv' Havannah ; and, on one occasion, bf.l Jg taken 
pn^ner by the Indiana of North America, was very near being ttcali)cd, 
as ho waa only rescued at the moment they were about to perform the 
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operation. Ho was likewise at the takinj? of Crown Point, in America, 
and in the battle of Fontenoy with the I)uke of Cumberland, whom he 
also accompanied in his resistance to the advance of the Scotch rebels, 
buiiiji: in several of the skirmishes and battles fought on that occasion, 
lie aft<?r\vards Avent again to America, and took part in the storming of 
ducbcc, wlicn Wolfe was killed. The last battle in which he was en- 
gagt'd >ras tliat of Tonriiay, in Flanders. Tliis extraordinary man re- 
la iiied the full use of all ln.s natural faculties, save hearing, to tlie very 
close of liis life. 

rOPL’LAll FALLACY OF THU VIUTFKS OF A SUVU^TH SON^. 

It is bi lieved that a si^ventli sou can euro diseases, but that a seventh 
s»)U of a sevi nth son, and no female child hour beUveen, can cure the 
hint’s evil. iSueli a favoured individual is n ally looked on with vene- 
iatio!«. An artist visiting Axiinusl- r in 1S2S, noticing the indulgence 
jiiantid to one ureliin in jircfcnnce to ollieis, and seeing something pur- 
tienlar in this child, addressed his mother as lollow.s: — “Thi.s little man 
a])j>'ais to ho a favouiito: I ]ire5iimc lio is your little Ijeiijainin.” 
“ ill 's a sov, util son, ^ir,” said the niotlicr. Ailecting an air of surpiisc, 

1 exprc' M.d myself at the in>tant as being one very anxious to know what 
a srrvfif/t sou eoiild do*:' Tlu5 mothei, a very civil woman, told me that 

idle did think, to cure all diseases, should he the seventh of a 
srv.iilh sou ; hut many folk do cowc (o ioitch i)v/ In April, 1S‘J0, 

a n sju ctahle looking woman was engaged in collecting a jKmny from 
cK'h <d’ thirty young women, umnarried ; the monev to be laid out in 
purcliasing a silver ring, to cure her son of epileptic fits. The nnuiey 
was t.) ht.‘ fn-ely given, witliout any consideration, or tdse the charm 
Would have been destroyul. The young women gave their pence, he- 
it wetdd have Ix-en a pit^ for the lad to continue afllicted if the 
charm would cure him. 

SKLF-^’OU^lSllMK^'T. 

d hat nnimals may sometimes he kept alive ff>r a long time solely on 
nouiidiim-nt .supplit d fn.mi their own bodies, is evident from the fact 
tint after a great fall of earth on one occasion from tlic cliff at Dover, 
whiidi buried a whole family, a hog was found alive live months and 
nine days after it had thus been buried I It weighed about seven 
score when the accident happened, and had wasted to about thirty 
pounds, hut W'as likely to do well. 

CHINESE HETUOl) OF FISHING. 

There is nothing more extraordinary in the history of the different 
nations of the world than tho ingenuity of the Chinese. They are the 
most hamlv people on the face of the earth, and the lower orders are just 
as clever as the nighor. A ]iroof of this may be seen at a fishing village 
which is contiguous to the towTi of Victoria, "in llong Kong, It remains 
in much the same state as that in which it existed prior to tho British 
oceujxation of the island. Old woru-out boats, and tom mat-sails, bam- 
boos and dried rushes,— these are the principal materials employed in 
tho construction of their domiciles. The fishing boats axo most ingo- 
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niously biiilt. Each of these has a long projecting bamboo, wliich is 
rigged out from the stem in the form of a bowsprit, only working on a 
pivot. From the extremity of this outrigger, a strong rope comm- 
unicates with a balance-board, that exactly poises the bamboo out- 
rigger, when the net is immersed in water, and tlic fisherman 
only to walk up and down tliis plank to raise the net and let it 
drop again in the water. But opposite to the island, and on inanv 
of the little insular rocks wliieh constitute the ‘‘ ten tliousand isles, * 
of which the emperor of China, amongst his vast pretensions to titles, 
lays claim to be lord, fishing is conducted on a larger scale, though 
worked upon the same principles. Huge poles arc driven into the ground 
where the water is comparatively sluillow’, and leading ropes, which pass 
over a block-wheel insi rtt d i:i tlie top?; r.f th^so poles, eomnuinicate at 
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one end witli large circular nets, (constniuled sumt what in the shapt* of 
a funnel, the upper rim being attached to floats, wliilst from the centre 
arc pendant weights,) the other end being fast* ned on >iiore to a balance 
plank, which the weight of one man suflices to work. 

3!OSQI7L OF 031 AH. 

The opposite engraving represents the Great Mos(pie at Jerusalem. It 
is built on the exact site of Solomon’s Temple, ami takes its name from 
its original founder, tho Caliph Omar. It is n 'i’nikihh edilice^ and is 
devoted to the worship of ^lahomct. 

Titus having taken Jerusalem in the second vear of Vespasian’s reign, 
not one stone was left upon another of that IVmplo w here Christ had 
done such glorious things, and the destruction of wli ch he had pre- 
dicted. When the Caliph Omar took Jenisoh ra, in Co(> A.n., it appears 
that the site of the Temple, with tho exception of a very small part, 
had been abandoned by tho Christians. 8aid-Kben-Batriok, an Arabian 
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GHKAT AT jj:urpAi.L.:,r* 

historian, nlaks lliut tlio Caliph apj)lied to the Patriarch Sophrouiiis, 
and oinuiirtcl of lum what would l)c the most proper place at Jenisalem 
Jor Iniildiii^ a luoi^quc. Sophronius conducted liim to the ruins of Solo- 
inoirs Temple. Omar, delij^hted with the opportimity of erecting a 
nn3>rpie on so ceh*bratod a spot, caused the ground to bo cleared, and 
thi‘ earth to be removed from n large rock, wliero Ged is said to hare 
coiivorscil witli Jacob. I' rom that rock the new mosque took its namo 
of (iaiueat-el-ISaklira, and became almost as sacred an object to the 
l^lussulmaiis, as tlie iiio>quc.s of Mecca and Medina. The Ualiph El- 
Oulid contributed still more to the embellishment of El-Sakhra, and 
covered it with a dome of copper, gilt, taken from a church at llalbcck. 
In the sequel, the crusaders euii verted the Teiiqde of Mahomet into a 
Banetuoi-y of Christ; but when Suladin re-took Jerusalem, he restored 
this edifice to its original use. 

The form is an octagon, either side being seventy feet in width; it is 
ent(!red by four spacious doors, the walls arc w’hitc below, intermingled 
with blue, adorned wdth pilasters, but above, it is laced with glased 
tiles of various colours. 1 no interior is described as paved with grey 
marble, the plain walls are covered with the same material in white. It 
contains many noble columns, in two tiers. The dome is painted, and 
gilt ill arabesque, whence depend antique vessels of gold and silver ; im- 
mediately bcucatli it stands a mass of umestone, reported to have fallen 
from heaven when the spirit of prophecy commenc^. On this sat the 
^troying angel, during the slaughter caused by David’s numboriDg the 
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people. From this Mahomet ascended to heaTCU. Within tlio storied 
walls, moreover, are the scales for wcigliiiiff the souls of men, the sliield 
of Mahomet » and other relics, besi&s the cnti*anoo to tho infernal 
regions ; seventy thousand angels ever guai*d the precious stone. 

Eutnince to this hallowed cditico has been gained only by two or 
three Kmopeaus ; indeed, the Turks will uol allow iiilidels to approaeh 
the sacred enclosure around it, which measures about sixteen Imndu d 
feet in length, by ouo thousand in width, and is adorned with fouTitaiu>, 
orange, cypress, and other trees. 

The mosque itself is esteemed the finest piece of Saracenic architt e- 
turo in existence, far surpassing St. Sophia lu beauty. Jls view, com- 
bined with the distinguished momiinents iu tlie (’ify of the Sultan, in 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy, stron|cly induces a belief in th*) aoeurai'y »’l' 
au.hblo article iu the Quarterly lieciew^ in which tlic origin of tlie iivt; 
predominant styles of arohitoeturo throughout tho world, viz., the I5y- 
zantine, Chinese, Egyptian, Grecian, and Gothic are assigned rcs|M 
tively to the convex and concave curves, to tho oblique, htuizontol, and 
per])endicular linos. 

k COrriiE OF ECCKNTRirs, 

Mr. Day, tho eccentric founder of Fairh>p fair, had n housokeepi r, w l'.o 
had lived with him for thirty years, and was equally eccentric. Sin - Imd 
two very strong attachments ; one to her AveUding-ring and garm.mts, 
and the other to U a, When she died, Mr. Day W'ould not |K:i niil h* r 
ring to be Uken ott‘ ; ho said, “If that was atUanpted, she would c«>nn‘ 
to fife again and directed that >he should be buru d in her \vc<ldiug- 
suit, and a pound of fea in each hand; and these directions were lite- 
rally obeyed. 

TIIK r.VIVKRSAJLITV OF XAXATIOX. 

The following extract, from the Edinhimjh Mvvieio^ is not inappro- 
priate to our pa^jes, inasmuch as it is both a rare spccimru uf clfenive 
composition, ana also serves to show' us what 1 1n* state of lax.uieti was 
iu England even within tho last forty years. — I'axes iqMui cv^ry arlirlo 
which enters into the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed iijioii tho 
foot — taxes upon every thing which it is pleasant to sec, hear, feel, smell, 
or taste — taxes upon Varmth, light, and lu(H»niotioii — taxes on every- 
thing on earth, and the waters under the earth — on every tiling tliat 
comes from abroad, or is grown at home — ta.xos on the raw uiah rial- - 
taxes on every fresh value that is added to it by the industry of man— 
taxes on tho sauce which pampor's man’s apiietite, and the drug that 
restores him to health — on the ermine Avhich uci orates tho judge, and tho 
rope which hangs the criminal — on the poor man’s salt, and the rich 
man’s spice — cm the brass nails of the colfiu, and the riliauds of tho bride 
at bed or board, couchant or lemnf, we must pay; — Uio .vihoolboy whips 
his taxed top — the beardless youth manages his taxed hrtr<»e, with a taxed 
bridle, on a taxed road ; — ana the dying Englishman, [loiiruig his medi- 
3ilie, which has pmd seven per cent., into a spoon that has paid fifteen 
^ oent., fiings himself back upon his ehintx bed, wh^ has paid twenty-^ 
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two per cent. — smokes hiB will on an eisht-pound stamps and expires in 
tlie arms of an apothecaiy, who has paid a license of an hundred pounds 
for the privilege of putting him to death. His whole property is then 
immediately taxed from twro to ten per cent. Besides the probate, large 
fees are demanded for burying him in the chancel; his virtues are 
handed down to posterity on taxed markle ; and he is then gathered to 
liis fathers — to bo taxed no more. 

SHAM rnoriTETs. 

Willmm Uackett, a fanatic of the sixteenth century, after a very ill 
life, turned prophet, and signified the desolation of England. He pro- 
phesied at York and at Lincoln ; where, for his boldness, ho was whipped 
publicly, and condemned to be banished. He had an extraordinary 
lluency of speech, and much assurance in his prayers ; for he said, that 
if all England should pray for rain, and he should, pray to the contrary, 
it should not rain. Hnelcett had tw'O brother-prophets joined with him, 
Edward Coppiiiger, named the prophet of mercy, and Homy Arthington, 
the prophet of j udgment. Coppinger, the merciful prophet, declared that 
IlaeKctt was the sole monarch of Eiuopc ; and at length they proclaimed 
him, July 16, 1592. On the 28th of the same month, however, tho 
monarch of tho w'holo eai*th, who had also personated divinity, was 
hanged and quartered. Coppinger famished himself in prison, and Ar- 
thington was pardoned. Eitz Simon relates, that in a parrel Hackett 
had at Oundlo, He thr5w down his adversary, and bit off liis nose ; and, 
instead of returning it to tho surgeon, who pretended to set it on again, 
while the w^ound was fresh, ate it.’’ Hackett, on the scaffold, made a blas- 
phemous prayer, which is recorded by Eitz Simon and Camden, too horrid 
to be repeated. He hated Queen Elizabeth, and tried to deprive her of 
her crown ; he confessed to tho judges that he had stabbed the effigies of 
this princess to the heart, with an ii-on pin ; and a little before he w^as 
hanged, being an accomplished sw’carer, he cui‘sed her w'ith all manner of 
imprecations. 

,, JIOOKING A BOY INSTEAD OF A FISH. 

/Cbout five and thirty years ago, as Mr. George Moor was fishing in tho 
river Tyne at Pipewelfgatc, Gateshead, ho espied something in tho water 
which seemed like a drowned dog, but the day being clear, and the sun 
shining, he thought ho peroeiyed a face, upon which he threw his lino 
to it (which had but three hairs at the hook; and hooked a coat, by which 
ho found it was a boy, but tho hook loosing hold, ho again cast his lino 
and struck him in the temple and drew him to the shore, and in less 
than quarter of an hour he revived. 

CHILDBEN OF AOBD FABENTS. 

Maimret Krasiowna, of the village of Koninia, Poland, died 1763, aged 
108. The following extraordinary ciroumstanoes ore stated, by l^ton, 
08 connected with the life of this woman : — At the age of ninety-^four 
she married her third husband, Gasnard Rayoolt> of the village of (hwous- 
zin, then aged one hundzed and nve« Danng the fourteen jean they 
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liyed together she bioughit him two boys axxd a girl ; and, what is rery 
remarkable, these three children, from their very birth, bore evident 
marks of the old ^ of their parents— their hair being grey, and a vacuity 
appearing in their gums, luu) that which is ocoasiontd by the loss of 
te^, though they never had any. They had not strength enough, oven 
as they grew up, to chew solid food, but lived on broad and vegetables, 
they wew of a proper size for their age, but their backs were bent, their 
complexions sallow, with all the other external symptoms of doort^pitude. 
Though most of tliese partioulars,” he adds, may appear fabulous, they 
aro certified by the parish renters. The village of Ciwoiiszin is in the 
district of Stenzick, m the peuatinato of Sondonier. Gaspard llaycolt, 
tho father, died soon after, aged 119.” 

SEPULCHUJU. VASE FROM PERU. 

The vessel of which the annexed is an engraving was taken from the 
tomb of one of the ancient inhabitants of Peru ; the subjects of tlio Incas, 

or princes who rult<l ovci that 
country before it was comjuei'ed 
by the Spaniards. Vases of this 
sort were probably j >1000(1 in tlio 
^cpulch^os of tho IVruviana to 
oontjuu the ashes of tlie dead, or 
(>fiurings to their disembodied 
spirits j- — usages which are fami- 
liar to us through the frecpient 
allusions to them which w*c mo(‘t 
with in the works of the poets of 
ancient Rome, and the discovery 
of urns and lachrymatories in 
Roman tombs wdiieli have been 
in our own and other cemetrif's. 
The specimou which wc have 
engraved is (quadruple, but forms one vessel. 

FIRST IRON CAiJyOy. 

The first cannon was cast in Sussex in 15^lo. In after years bonds 
were taken in £1.000 from the owners of tho charcoal furnaces, that 
none should be sold till a license for tho sale or issue of tho ordnance had 
been procured. Fears W’ere entertained that tlie enemy w'ould purchase 
them. 

PROLIFIC AUTUOK. 

No one need despair, after the foUowing instance, of shining in quan- 
tity, if not in quality : — Hans Sacks was a Nuremberg shoemaker, born 
there in 149^1 ; ho was insthicted, by the master-singers of those days, 
in the prais^iworthy art of poetry ; he, therefore, continued to make verses 
and shoes, and plays and pumps, boots and book?, until the seventy- 
wventh year of his age ; wnen he took an inventory of his poetical stock 
trade, and found, according to bis narrative, that his works filled 
Utkify folio volumes, all written with his own hand ; and consisted of 
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ftmr thousand two hundred mastership son^, two hundred and eight 
come^es, tragedies, and faroes (some of which were extended to aeveii 
acts), one thousand seven hundr^ fables, tales, and miscellaneous poems, 
and seventy-three devotional, military, and love songs ; making a sum 
total of six thousand and fortv-eiglt pieces, great and small.” Out of 
these, we are informed, he culled as many os hUefl three massy folios, 
which were published in the year 1558-61 ; and, another edition being 
called for, he increased this three volumes folio abridgement of his works, 
in the second, from his other works. None but Lope de Vega exceeded 
him in quantity of rhyme-making. 
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TUE ART OP POTTERY IN CHINA. 

The Chinese traditions carry back the practice of the letter’s art to a 
very remote epoch. Father EiitrccoUes, a French missionary, resided in 
China at the beginning of tlie last century, and his letters published m 
Paris, in 1741, supply some curious and interesting information on thia 
subject. Writing in 1712, ho says that at that time ancient porcelain was 
very highly prized, and boro large prices. Articles were extant which 
wsf ^ reputed to have belon^d to the Emperora Yao and Chun, two of 
most ancient mentioned in the Chinese annals. Yao reigned in 
and Clam in 2255 before Christ. Other authorities place the 
reign of Chun in 2600 before Christ. It appears from the researches of M. 
Stanislaus Julian that, from the time of the Emperor Hoang-ti, who 
reigned 2698 to 2599 before Christ, there hod always existed a public 
oflicer bearing the title of the Intendant of Pottery, ana that it was 
under the reign of Hoang-ti that the potter’s art was invented by Kouen- 
ou. It is also certain that porcelain, or fine pottery, was common in 
China in the time of the Emperors Han, 163 B.c« 
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In dicing tho foundations of the palaces, erected by the dynnsli('s of 
Han and Thong, from 163 b.c. to 003 a.d. great quantities of ancient 
rases were found which were of a pure whiteness, out exhibited litUo 
beauty of form or fabrioation. It was only under the dynasty of Bong, 
that is to say, from 900 to 1278 a.1)., that Chinese porcelain began to 
attain a high degree of perfection. 

Further evidence of the antiquity of the potter’s art in China, as well 
as of the existence of intercommunication between that country and 
Ei^t, is supplied by tho discoveries of Hossellina, Wilkinson, and others, 
who foimd numerous vases of Chinese fabrication, and bearing ('hinese 
inscriptions, in the tombs at Thebes. Professor Rossellini found a small vase 
of Cliiese jwrcelain with a painting of a flower on one side, and on tho 
»ther Chinese characters not differing much from those Used at tho ])rc- 
sent daVi The tomb was of the time of the Pharaohs, a little later than 
the eignteenth dynasty. 

This vUse, with its Chinese inscription, is represented in Fig. 1, from 
an exact cast mode by Mr. Francis Davis. 

Another of the Cldneso vases, foimd in the Theban tombs, is repre- 
sented in Fig. 2* This is preserved in the Museum of tho Louito. The 
shape of the vase is that of a flat-sided flask. A side view is given in 
Fig. 3* 

These flasks are very small. The enpra\'ings represent them of their 

B dimensions. Mr. Wilkinson thinks, it probable that thfiv were 
^ it to Egypt from India, the Egyptians having bad commercial 
relatloas with that country at a very remote epoch, and that they 
came not as pieces of porcelain, but as vessels containing some articles 
of impo^tion. 

STEONU ATTACHMENT TO SMOXHTO. 

I3ie fbllowing is a curious case of extreme fondness tbf ifndking in a 
very poor and very old man. In the year 1810, there died in Hartford 
workhouse, aged 106, one .John Gibson. Ho had been an inmate of tlio 
house for ten years, and till within two months of his death used daily to 
perambulate the town. His faculties were entire to the last. Ho was 
so much attached to smoking, that he requested his pipe, togctlu r with 
his walking-stick, might bo placed in bis coffin, which request was 
complied with. 

EXTILIOIIDIXAIIY J.KTTEll. 

The following strange and curious epistle, wo arc assured, was sent to 

’ ' i lK»en sentenced to death. 

ab*)ut it which is rarely 
not the surgeon complied 

with bis request we do not know. 

“ Sir, — Reing informed that you arc tho only surgeon in this county, 
in the habit of dissecting dead bodies — being very ockw, 1 am desirous 
of passing what remains to me of life, with as much Cv> jifort as my unhappy 
oondition admits of. In all probability I shall be executed in tho course 
of a month ; having no Me^ to intercede for me, nor even to afford 
me a morsel of bread, to keep body and soul together till the fatal mo- 


a surgeon or eminence by a maieiactor wmo iiat 
It has a degree of character and auainlness 
found in the letters of convicts. Whether or 
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ment arrives, I beg you will favour mo with a visit ; I am desirous of 
disposing of my body, which is healthy and sound, for a moderate sum 
of money. It shall bo delivered to you on demand, being persuaded 
that on the day of general resiOTeotion, I shall as readily Und it in your 
laboratory, os if it were deposited in a tomb. Your speedy answer will 
much oblige your obedient servant, Janes Brown.” 

A MATTRESS FOR A BANK. 

Li the month of A])ril, 1822, Mrs. Motley, broker, Bedford-stroet, 
North Shields, purchased an old mattress for 2s. from a shipowner, who 
was going to lesido wdth his daughter; in arranging some papers a few 
days ago, ho found a document in the hand-writing of his deceased \N*ife, 
not intended for his perusal, but that of her son by a former husband, 
in w'bich it was stated that property to a considerable amount was de- 
posited in tho said mattress. His daughter in consequence waited on 
Mrs. Motley, and offered her a few shillings to return it. Mrs. M. 
naturally supposed that this seeming generosity was not without a cause, 
but having sold it to a ^Irs. Hill for 3s., for a small consideration sho 
regained possession of tho prize, but on entering her house tlie original 
])ro[)rictor and a constable were ready to receive her, and without 
ceremony cut open tho mattress, when a purse, said to contain lOOgs., 
two gloves filled with current silver coin, several valuable rings, trinkets, 
silver spoons, &o., were discovered. Mrs. Hill had considerably reduced 
the mattress to fit a small bedstead without finding the hidden treasure. 

ARCinTECTITRE FOR EARXHftUAKES. ' 

Sumatra is one of the largest islands in the Indian Archipelago, and 
tho liouses of the inhabitants are deserving of notice, inasmuch as they 
furnish a correct and curious specimen of the style of building, Tfhicii 
the frequent occurrence of earthquakes renders the safest in the ccuii- 
tries where such visitations arc common . 

Tlio frames of the houses arc of wood, the under-jdates resting on 
pillars six or eight feet high, which have a sort of capital, but no base, 
and aro wider at top than at bottom. The people appear to have no 
idea of arcbitecturo as a science, though much ingenuity is often show n 
in working up their materials. The general appearaneo of their bouses 
is accurat(‘ly represented in tlio annexed plate. For tho floorings they 
lay whole bamboos,' four or five inches in diameter, close to each other, 
and fasten them at the ends to the timbers. Across these arc laid Intlis 
of split bamboo, about an inch wddo and of the length of tho room, whieli 
aro tied dowui ^vith filaments of tho rattan, and over these arc usually 
spread mats of different kinds. This sort of flooring has an elasticity 
alarming to strangers when they first tread on it. 

The sides of the houses are generally closed in with bamboo, opened 
and rendered flat by notching or splitting the circular joints on the out- 
side, chipping aw^ay the corresponoinp divisions within, and laying it to 
dry in tho sun pressed down with weights. This is sometimes uaiYe<l to 
tho upright timhers or bamboos, but in the country parts it is more com- 
monly interwoven or matted in breadths of six inches, and a piece or 
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sheet formed at once of tho size required. In some places they use for 
the same purpose the inner bark procured from some particular trees. 
When they prepare to take it, the outer bark is first tom 'or cut away ; 
the inner is then marked out with a proper tool to the requisite size, 
usually three cubits by one ; it is afterwards beaten for some time with 
a heavy stick to loosen it from the stem, and being peeled off, laid in the 
sun to dry, care being taken to prevent its warping. The bark iised. iu 
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building has nearly the texture and hardness ut’ wood ; but the pliable 
and delicate bark of which elotliing is made is procured from a 1>a8tard 
species of the bread-fruit. 

The most general mode of covering hou.^os is with the* leaf of a kind of 
pabr called nipah. Huso, Ik? fore they jre laid on, are formed into 
sheets about five feet long,, and as deep as the ieiigth of the leal' will ad- 
mit, which is doubled at one end over a slip or lath of bamboo. They 
are then ^sposed on tho roof so that one slieet shaK lap over the other, 
and arc tied to tho bamboos which serve for rafter^. 

. TBCB isross IN SHETLAND. 

Off Bressay is the most remarkable of the rock phenomena of Shetland, 
ne Noss, a small high island, with a fiat summit, girt on all sides by 





trtonsportcd in the cradle, one at a time, a shepherd lioldiug them upon 
liis knees in crossing. 

The temptation of getting access to the numberless eggs and young 
of the sea-fowl which whiten the surface of the Holm, joined to tht 
promised reward of a cow, induced a hardy and adventurous fowler, 
about two centuries ago, to scale the cliff of the Holm, and establish a 
connexion by ropes with the neighbouring main island. Having driven 
two stakes into the rook and fastened his ropes, the desperate man was 
entreated to avail himself of the communioation thus established in 
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returning^ across the gulf. Hut this he refused to do, and in attempting 
to descend the way ho had climbed, he fell, and perished by his fool- 
hardiness. 

SWALLOAVUn UP BY AX EARTHQUAKE AND TUltOWX OUT AGAIN. 

A tombstone in the island of Jamaica has the following inscription t — 
“ Hero lietli the body of Lewis Galdy, Ksep, who died on the 2*Jnd <>f 
So])tembcr, 1737, aged 80. He was born at Hontpcllier, in France, 
which place ho left for his religion, and settled on this island, wln ro, in 
the great earthi|uakc, 167*J, he was swallowed up, and by the wonderful 

{ u*o\'ideuce of God, by a second shock wms thrown out into the sea, where 
10 continued swimming until he was taken up by a boat, and thus mi- 
raculously preserved. Ho afterwards lived in" great reputation, and 
died universally lamented.** 

CUSTOAIS OF THE BORDER BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

In the courts held by the lords waixlens of the Marches, a jury w^as 
established : the English lord chose six out of Scotland, and the Scotch 
six out of England. The defendant, upon the trials, was acquitted upon 
liis own oath ; these oaths are singular: we transcribe them. — 1, Juror’s 
Oath. You shall clean no bills worthy to be fouled : you shall foul no 
bills worthy to be cleaned ; but shall do that which appearoth with truth, 
for the maintenanco of trutli, and suppressing of attempts. 8o help you 
God. — 2. PLArNiiFF’s Oath. You >liall leilo ^little) price make, and 
truth say, what your goods were worth at the time of their taking, to 
have been bought and sold in the market, taken all at ono time, and that 
you know no other recovery but this. help you God. — 3. Defendant’s 
Dath. You shall swear, by heaven above Vou, bell beneath yen, by 
your part in Paradise, by uU that God made in six days and soven nights, 
and by God himself, you are whart and saekh sg, of art, part, way, witt- 
ing, ndd, kenning, having, or reciting, of any of the goods and cliattles 
named in this hill. 8o help you God. These oaths and proceedings 
arose from the frequent inoursious of both Scotch and English, on botli 
sides the wall, to w'here they had no right. 

TURKISH MODE OF REPARATION. 

On April 2oth, 1769, at Constantinople, the Turks were removing the 
^tandara of Mahomet, making a grand procession through the city ; all 
Christians, upon this occasion, were forbid to appear in the streets or at 
their windows. But the w'ife and daughter of the Imi>crial minister, 
being excited by curiosity, placed themselves at a secret window to ob- 
sen'o the procession ; which was no sooner discove red bv the Turks, than 
they attacked the ambassador’s house, and cndeavourccl to force an en- 
trance. But the servants of the minister opposing them, w'dl-armed, a 
dreadful frai ensued, in which no less than on^ hundred persons lost 
their lives, and the ambassador’s lady was very severely treated. Bomt; 
.of the rioters dragged her down into the court-yard, and made prepara- 
tions to stninglc her ; when a party of Janissaries, who were despatched 
to her assistance by an aga in the neighbourhood, happily oamc and pre- 
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srn 0(1 her. Upon complaint being made of this outrage, by her hiisband, 
to tlio grand vizier, that minister expressed groat sorrow for fto insult 
tliat bjui been ofibrod, and Jissurod him he shoidd have all tho reparation 
it was possible to prociu'c. A few liours after the vizier sent the Impe- 
rial minister a rich present of jewels for his lady, and a bag^ tohtch'was 
f ound to contain the heads of the three principal rioters. 

HAIB. TUUNKD OBEY 3JV PBIOHT. 

There is an interesting anecdote of a boy, in one of the rudest parts of 
the County of Clare, in Ireland, who, in order to destroy some eaglets, 
lodged in a hole one hundred feet from the summit of a rock, which rose 
foul* hundred feet perpendicular from tho sea, caused himself to bo sus- 
pended by a rope, with a scimitar in his hand for his defence, should he 
meet \vith an attack from the old ones ; which precaution was found 
necessary ; for no sooner had his companions lowered him to tlie nest, 
tlian one of tho old eagles made at him with great fury, at which ho 
struck, but, unfortunately missing his aim* nearly cut through the rope 
that, supported him. Describing his horrible situation to his comrades, 
they cautiously and safely drew him up ; when it was found that his 
liair, which a (Quarter of an hour before w'os a dark auburn, was ohanged 
to grey. 

MEMORABLE SKOW-STOBIC* 

The following characteristic account is iskm. literatim the parish 
register of the village of Youlgrave in Derbyshire ‘‘This year 1614-5 
Jan. 16 began the greatest snow which over fell unpon the earth, within 
man’s momoryo. It cover’d the earth five quarters aeep uppon the playne. 
And for heap^ or drifts of snow, they were very deep, so that passengers, 
botli horse and foot, passed over vates hedges and walles,. It fell at ten 
Bovc'rall tymes, and tno last was the greatest, to the greate admiration and 
fear of all the land, for it came from the foure p** of the world, so that all 
c’litryes were full, yea, tho south p’te as well as these mount ay ues. It con- 
tinued by daily cncreasing iinti ]thel2^^day of March, (without the sight 
of any earth, cythcr uppon hillos or valleys) uppou daye, being the 
Lordcs day, it began to decrease ; and so by little and little consumed 
and wasted away, till the eight and twentyth day of May, for then all 
the heapes or di’ifts of snow w'cre cousumed, except one uppon Kinder- 
Scout, lay till Witson week.” 

R0.U)8 IN 1780. 

A squire from the neighbourhood of Glastonbury, journeying to Sarum 
in his carriage, about 1780, took care that his footman was provided with 
a good axo to lop off any branches of trees that might obstruct the pro- 
gress of tho vehicle. 

WONDERFUL PEDESTRIAN FEAT. '/ 

Captain Cochrane, who set out from St. Petersburg in May, 1820, to 
walk through the interior of Russia to tho east of Asia, with a view of 
ascertaining the fact of a north-east cape, travelled at tho rate of 
three miks a dag for one hundred and twentg^tkree successive dags. Ho 
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afterwards walked upwards of four liundrod miles without meeting a 
human being. Wherever he went he seems to have accommodated him- 
self to the habits of the people, however rude and disgusting. With the 
Kalmucks, he eat horse-desh, elks, and wolves ; and with the Tchutski 
he found as little difficulty in pasturing upon bears, rein-deer, and raw 
frozen Jishy the latter of which he considered a great delicacy. 


BOOK-SHAPED WATCH. 

The unique curiosity, of which the annexed is an accurate represen- 
tation, was one of the choicest rarities of the Bernal collection, and 



pierced and engraved in scrolls. It 
Hessichti.” 


IS, therefore, higlily appropriate 
to our pages. Jt once belonged 
to, and w'as made for, Bogisluus 
XIV., Duke of Pomerania, in 
the time of Gusta^ms Adolphus. 
On the dial-side there is an en- 
graved inscription of the Duke 
and his titles, with the •date 
1627, and the engraving of his 
armorial bearings ; on the back 
of the case there are engmved 
tM'o male portraits, buildings, 
&c. ; the dial-plate is of silver, 
chased in relief ; the insides arc 
chased with birds and foliage. 
This w^atch has apparently two 
separate movements, and a large 
bell ; at the back, over the bell, 
the metal is ornamentally pierced 
in a circle, with a dragon and 
other devices, and the *side3 are 
rs the maker’s name, Dionistus 


THE BULINO PASSION. 


Mr. Henry Stribling, fanner, who died at Goodleigh, near Barnstaple, 
August 1st, 1800, in the eightieth year of his age, was one of the great- 
est fox-hunters in Devonshire, and had collected such a number of foxes 
pa^all of which he had himself cut off when in at the death, that they 
entimy covered his stable door and door-posts. At his own particular 
request, a pad was placed in each of his hands in his coffin, and he was 
attended to the grave by the huntsmen and whippers-in of the packs 
with which he had hunted 


EDICTS AGAINST TIDDLERS. 

An idea may be formed of the strictness with whicn all popular amuse- 
ments were prohibited when the Puritans had the ascenuanoy, from the 
fact that in 1656-7 Oliver Cromwell prohibited all persons collca fiddlers or 
minstrels from playing, fiddling, or making music in any inn, ale-house, 



Cork, and winds through a deep and narrow rocky defile, about two 
English miles in length. Its name means, in Irish, “ The Path of the 
Deer.” Perhaps, in no part of the kingdom, is tJiere to be found a 
place so utterly desolate and gloomy. A mountain has been divided by 
some convulsion of nature, and the narrow pass is overhung on either 
side, as seen in our engraving, by perpendicular cliffs clothed in wild 
ivy and underwood, with, occasionally, a stunted yew-tree or arbutus 
growing amon^ them. At every step advance seems impossible — some 
huge rook jutting out into the path, or sweeping round it, seeming to con- 
duct only to some barrier still more insurmountable ; while from aU sides 
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rush down tlvo “wild fountains,” and forming for thomsclvos a rugged 
chaiiuel, make their way ouwai’d, the lirst tributary to the gentle and 
fruitful Lee, Nowhere has Nature assumed a more apalling aspect, or 
manifested a more stern resolve to dwell in her own loneliness and gran- 
deur, undisturbed by any living thing ; for even the birds seem to shun 
a solitude so awful, and the hum of bee or chirp of grasshopper is never 
heard witliin its precincts. 

THE FIRST ENGLISH NUX, 

Face, widow of Edwin, king of Northumberland, is said to have been 
the tirst English nun ; and the tirst nunnery in England apijears to have 
been at Barking, in Essex, which was founded by Erkonwald, Bishop 
of London, wherein he placed a number of Benedictine or black nuns. 
The most rigid nuns arc those of St. Clara, of the order of St. Francis, 
both of which individuals wore boru and lived in the same town : the 
nuns ai*e called poor Clares, and botli tluy and tbo monks wear grey 
clothes. Abbesses had formerly seats in parliament. In one, held in 
691, says Spelman, they sat and deliberated, and several of them sub- 
scribed the decrees made in it, They sat, says Ingulphiis, in a ]>arlia- 
ment held in 853. In the reigns of Henry fil. ami Edward I. four of 
them were summoned to a national coimcil, vu. those of Shaftsbiiry, 
Barking, Winchester, and Wilton. 

PRESENCE OF MIND — ESCA.PE FROM A TIGER, 

In 1812, a party of British naval and military officers were dining in 
a jungle at some distance from Madras, when a ferocious tiger ruslunl iu 
among them, seized a young midshipman, and Hung him across his back. 
In the lirst emotion of terror, tho other officers had all snatched up their 
arms, and retired some paces from their assailant, who stood lushing his 
sides with his tail, as if doubtful whether ho should seize more prey, or 
retire with that which he had already scoured, They knew that it is 
usual with the tiger, before he seizes lus prey, to deprive it of life, by a 
pat on the head, wliich generally breaks the skull ; but this is not his 
mvariable practice. The little midshipman lay motionless on the back 
of his enemy ; but yet the officers, who wore uncertain whether he had 
received the mortal pat or not, were afraid to lire, lest they should kill 
him together with the tiger. While in this state of suspense, they per- 
ceived the hand of the youth gently move over the side of the animal, 
and conceiving the motion to result from the convulsive throbs of death, 
they were about to lire, when, to their utter astonishment, the tiger 
dropped stone dead ; and their young friend sprung from the carcass, 
waving in triumph a bloody dirk drawn from tho heart, for which ho 
had been feeling with tho utmost coolness and circumspection, when the 
motion of his hand had been taken fur a d 3 n[ng spasm. 

COST OF ARTICLES IN THE FOHRTEENTIT CENTURY. 

The following article is taken from Martinis Jlistort/ of Theiford. It 
is copied from an original record in that borough, when John le Forester 
was mayor, in the tenth year of Edward tho Third, a.d. 1338. It is so 
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fer OTirious, as it exhibits an authentic account of the value of many 
articles at that time ; being a bill, inserted in the town book, of the ex- 
penstfs iitteiidiiig the sending two light-horsemen from Thetford to the 
army, whicli was to march against the Scots that year. 

£ s, ih 


To two men chosen to go into tho army against Scotland 10 0 
For cloth, and to the tailor for making it into two gowns 0 Gil 

For two pair of gloves, and a stick or staff 0 0 2 

For two horses 1 15 OJ 

For slioeing these horses 0 0 4 

For two pair of boots for tho light-horsemen 0 2 8 

Paid to a lad fur going with the mayor to Lemu (Lynn), 
to take care of the horses (the distance between 

'J'hetfurd and Lynn is 53 miles 0 0 3 

To a boy for a letter at Ix-nn (viz., carrying it thither) .003 
Expenses for tho horses of two light-horsemen for four 

days before they departed 0 1 0 


L.VW AND OaOER IN TUE STIIEETS OP LONDON IN 1733. 

"What an extraordinary state of things does the foUow'ing extract from 
the Weelihj Begister of 'December 8th, 1733, disclose I The stages and 
hackney-coaches actually made open wmr upon private carriages. “ The 
drivers,’^ says tho paragraph, “arc commissioned by their masters to 
annoy, sink,' and destroy all the single and double horse-chaises they can 
conveniently meet with, or overtake in their "way, without regard to the 
lives or limbs of the persons who travel in them. What havoc these in- 
dustrious sons of blood and wounds have made within twenty miles of 
London in the compass of a summer’s season, is best knowm by the articles 
of accidents in tho newspapers : the miserable shrieks of women and chil- 
dren not being sufHoicut to deter tho villains from doing w'hat they call 
(heir duty to their masters ; for besides their daily or w eekly wages! they 
liave an extraordinary stated allowance for every chaise they can reverM*, 
ditch, or bring by the road, as the term or phrase is.” Verily, wc w ho 
live in the present day have reason to reioice that in some things there 
is a decided improvement upon “the good old times.” 

NEVER SLEEPING IN A BED. 

Christopher Pivett, of tho city of York, died 1796, aged 93. He was a 
carver and gilder by trade ; but during the early part of his life served 
in the airniy, and was in the retinue of the Duke of Cumberland, under 
whose command he took part in the battle of Fontenoy, as he did at the 
battle of Dettingen under the Earl of Stair ; ho w’^as likewise at the siege 
of Carlisle, and tho great light of Cullodon. His Imuse, after he had 
settled at York, being accidentally burnt down, lie formed the singular 
resolution of never agaiu sleeping in a bed, lest he should bo burned to 
death whilst asleep, or not have time sufficient, should such a misfortune 
again befall him, to remove his propertv; and this resolution he rigiiy 
acted upon during the lost forty ye^ of his life. His practice was to re- 
pose upon the floor, or on two onairs, or sitting in a choir, but always 
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with his clothes on. During the whole of this period he lived entirely 
alone, cooked his own victuals, and seldom admitted any one into hit 
habitation ; nor would he ever disclose to any the place of Ids birth, or 
to whom he was related. He 'had many singularities, but possessed, po- 
litically as well as socially, a laudable spirit of independence, which ho 
boldly manifested on several trying occasions. Among other uncommon 
articles which composed the furniture of Ids dwelling, was a human skull, 
which he left strict injunctions should be interred 'with him. 

ANT7LET BHOTCIIE. 

The subjoined engraving n^presents an ancient Gaelic Brotohe, -which 
was made in tlie reign of (iueen Elizabeth, and once belonged to a High- 
land Chief, Maclean of T.ochbuy in the Isle of Mull, being formed of silver 
found on his estate. It is of circular form, scolloped, and surrounded by 
small upright obelisks, each set -with a pearl at top : in the centre is a 
round crystalline ball, considered a magical gem ; the top may be taken ofl’, 
showing a hollow, originally for rcliques. On the reverse side of tho 
brotche are engraved the names of the three kings of Cologne, wdth the 
word consummation. It w'as probably a consecrated brotche, and W’orn 
not only for the piupose of fastening the dress, but as an amulet. 



TETE GOLYXOS OAK. 

This wonderful tree grew on the estate from which it takes its name, 
about four miles from New^port, Monmouth. It was purchased by Thomas 
Harrison, Esq., in the year 1810, for 100 guineaii, and was felled and 
converted by him the same year. Five men were twenty days stripping 
^d cutting it down ; and a pair of sawyers were employed 138 days in 
its conversion. The expense of stripping, felling, ana sawing was £82. 
The trunk of the tree was UJ feet in diameter, and no saw could be found 
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iOng enough to out it down ; two saws were therefore brazed together. 
The rings in its butt being reckoned) it was discovered that this tree had 
been improving upwards of 400 years ! and, as many of its lateral branches 
were dead, and some broken off, it is presumed it must have stood a 
century after it had attained maturity. When standing it overspread 
452 square yards of ground, and produced 2,426 feet of timber. When all 
its parts were brought to market they produced nearly £600. 
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ThameS) staads tlxo ancieat and far-famed Carfax Conduit, which for- 
merly stood as a kind of central point to the four principal streets of 
Oxford. Cei^in alterations requiring^ its removal, it was, with the most 
perfect propriety, presented to tne Karl Ilarcourt. 

It was built in 1010, by Otho 2ficholson — a liberal and enterprising 
pntleiAun-^iu order to supply the city with pure water, brought fhf a a 
hill above North Hinksey ; and although the conduit is removed, the 
pipes still remain, and aftbrd a partial supply that will be superseded by 
the new City Waterworks. It is a square, decorated in accordance with 
the taste of the time — mermaids holding combs and mirrors, and dragons, 
antelopes, unicorns, being scattered about, while the Empress Claude is 
introduced ridiiig an ox over a ford, in allusion to the name of the city. 
The letters 0. X., the initials of tlie foimder, are conspicuous ; while 
above the centres of the four arches are the cardinal virtues — Justice, 
Temperance, Fortitude, and Prudence. 

Carfax is from a Ilishop of that name, who presided over the dioc«‘so 
of Tours in France, and died in the year 399. Ho was eanonized, and 
is the tutelar saint of Carfax, or St. Martin’s church, in the city of 
Oxford. 

DESTRUCTIOX OF LIBRARIES THE TIME OF HENRY VHI., AT THE 
HISSOLCTION OF THE MONASTERIES. 

It is a circumstance well known, to every one at all conversant in 
English history, that the suppression of the lesser monasteries by that 
rapacious monarch Henrv tlie Eighth took place in 1036. JUshop 
Fisher, when the abolition was first proposed in the convocation, 
strenuously opposed it, and told his brethren that this was fairly shew- 
ing the king now he might come at the great monasteries. “And so 
my lords,” continued he, “ if you grant the king these smaller monas- 
teries, you do but make him a handle whereby he may cut down all the 
cedars within your Lebanon.” Fisher’s fears were borne out by lluf 
subsequent act of Henry, who, after quelling n civil commotion 
occasioned by the suppression of the lessor monasteries, immediately 
abolished the remainder, and in the whole suppressed six liuiidrud and 
forty-five monasteries, of which twenty-eight hail abbots who enjoyed 
seats in Parliament. Ninety colleges w^ore demolished ; two thousand 
three hundred and seventry-four charities and free chapels, and one 
hundred and ten hospitals. The havuc that was made among the 
libraries cannot be better described than in the words of llavlc, ilishop 
of Ossory, in the preface to Inland’s “ Now Year’s Gift to iting Henry 
the Eiglith.” 

“ A greato nombre of them whycho purchased thoso supcrstychousn 
mansyons (monesteries) reserved of thoso librarye bookos, some to servo 
theyr jokcrs, some to scourc thyr candlcstyckes, and some to rublx' theyr 
bootes. Some they s^dde to the grossers and sope-sidlers, and some they 
sent over sec to the book bynders, not in small nembre, but at tymes 
whole shyppes full to the wonderyngo of foren nacyons : yea ye 
uuiversytes of thys roalmo are not alio clere in this detostable fact. 

, i>uv oon^ is hat bellyo whych seketh to be fedde with suoho ungodlyo 
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gaynes, and so depelyo sliameth hys natural contcryc. I Itnowe a 
merohant manne whycne shall at thys tyme bo namelcsse, that houghte 
ye oontentes of two noble lyhra^es for forty shyllinges pryce : a shamo 
it is to ho spoken : Thys stuffe hath he occupyed in the stede of grey 
paper by the space of more than these ten ycares and yet he hath store 
ynoughe for as manye yearcs to come. A prodygyouse example is thys 
to be abhorred of all men whvoh love thyr nacyon as they shoulde cio. 
The monkes kept them undro <!ust, ye ydlo headed prestes regarded them 
not, theyr latter owners have most shamefully abused them, and ye 
covetouse merchantes have soldo them awaye into foren nacyons for 
moneye.” 

CURIOUS MENTAL APFECTION. 

Singular faculties have been developed during somnambulism in the 
mental condition. Thus a case is related of a woman in the Edinburgh 
iniirmary who, during her paroxysm, not only mimicked the manner of 
the alt(;ndant physicians, but repeat^ correctly some of their prescrip- 
tions in Latin. 

Dr. Dyce, of Aberdeen, desoribes the case of a girl, in which this affec- 
tion began withlits of somnolency, which came upon her suddenly during 
the day, and from which she could at lirst be roused by shaking or by 
being taken into the open air. During these attacks "she was in the 
habit of talking of things that seemed to pass before her like a dream, 
and was not at the time sensible of anything that was said to her. On 
one occasion she repeated the entire of the baptismal service, and con- 
cluded with an extemnore prayer. In her subsequent paroxysms she 
began to understand wnat was said to her, and to answer with a con- 
siderable degree of consistency, though these replies were in a certain 
measure influenced by her hallucination. She also became capable of 
following her usual employment during her paroxysm. At one time she 
would lay out the table for breakfast, and repeatedly dress herself and 
the children, her eyes remaining shut the whole time. The remarkablo 
(iircuinstance was now discovered, that, during the paroxysm, sl^^ had a 
distinct recollection of w’hat had taken place in former attacks, though 
she had not the slightest recollection of it during the intervals. She was 
taken to church during the paroxysm, and attended the service with 
apparent d(;votiou, and at one time was so affected by the sermon that 
she actually shed tears ; yet in the interv’E! she had no Vecolleetion what- 
ever of the* circumstance, but in the following pjiroxysra she gave a most 
distinct account of it, and actually repeated the passage of the sermon 
that had so much afl'ceted her. This sort of somnambulism, lelating dis- 
tinctly to two periods, has been called, perhaps erroneously, a staU of 
donhle consciousness. 

This girl described the paroxysm as coming on with a dimness of sight 
and a noiso in the head. During the attack, her eyelids were generally 
half shut, and frequently resembled those of a pei’son labouring under 
amaurosis, the pupil dilated and insensible. Her looks were dull and 
vacant, and she often mistook the person who was speaking to her. The 
paroxysms usually lasted an hour, but she often could be rou^ from 
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them. She then yaimod and stretched herself like a person awakening 
from sleep, and instantly recognised those about her. At one time, Dr. 
Dyce affirms, she read oistinctly a portion of a book presented to her, 
and she would freauontly sing pieces of music more correctly and with 
better taste than when awake. 



DECORATIVK DRCSTKINO VESSEL. 

The above represents a German decorative drinking vessel of the 
early part of the seventeenth century. It is a stork bearing in its beak 
an infant ; in accordance with the ola German nursery tale that the king 
of the Storks is the bringer and protector of bob-es. It is of silver, 
chased all over ; the eyes are formed of rubies ; and one wing takes off 
that liquid may be placed in the body, and imbibed through the neck, 
by a hole in the crown of the bird. It was probably a quaint fancy for 
some German noble nursery. 
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EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT YASE6. 

The Vases which are ground in the annexed engraving are highlj 
deserving of a place in our collection of cariosities, inasmuch as they are 
truly unique and beautiful specimens of the degree of perfection to which 
the art of glass-making had been carried at the period when Rome was 
mistress of the world. They all belong to that period, and in elegance 
of form and skill of workmanship they equal — wc had almost said, sur- 
pass, the most artistic productions of the present day. 

Figure 1 is that celebrated vase which for more than two centuries 
was the principal ornament of the Barberini palace at Rome. It was 
llience generally known as the “ Barberini Vase but having been pur- 
chased by Sir W. Hamilton, and then sold by him to the Duchess of 



Portland, it was at her death munidcently presented by her son, the 
Duke of ForHand, to the British Museum, where it has ever since 
remained os one of its choicest gems, and is now known as the Portland 
Cinerary Vase.” It was found about the middle of the sixteeth century, 
enclosed in a marble sarcophagus, within a sepulchral chamber under 
the Monte del Granc, two iwes and a half from Rome, on the road to 
Frascati. The tomb is believed to have been that of the Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus, and his mother Mammma. The vase is made of purple 
glass, ornamented with white opaque figures in bas-relief. The execu- 
tion of tho design is most admix ame. In the first place, the artist must 
have had the aptitude to blow in purple glass a beautiful form of vase, 
with handles attached : and, oven thus far, this is considered in our day 
a masterpiece of skill at our best glass-houses. Secondly, with the oxide 
of tm forming an opaque white glass, the artist managed to cover the 
whole of the purple vase with this white opaque glass, to at least the 
thickness of a quarter of an inch. The artist then, .in the manner oi 
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cutting a cameo on the onyx stone, cut the opaque glass away, leaving 
the white figures and allegory embossed upon the purple. The figures in 
relief are in two groups : in the former of these, a female is represented 
in a recumbent posture, with a oupid hovering above her head, and a 
serpent in her lap ; a young man on one side supporting her stretclicd out 
arm, and on the other a bearded personage of more mature age, atten- 
tively regarding her. The latter group, on the opposite side of the vase, 
consists of a female reclining on a pile of tablets, with her right hand 
placed on her head, and holding in her hand a lighted torch Avith the 
fiaoio downwards — a voung man being seated on a pile on ono side of 
her, and a female, holding a rod or staff in the right hand, sitting on the 
other. The subject of the bas-relief has created much difierenoo of 
opinion, but it is generally supposed to have reference to the birth of 
Severus. A few years ago this vase was broken by a madman, but it 
has since been repaired in a most artistic manner. 

Figure 2 is the “Alexandrian Vase/* of the Museo Borbonico, Naples. 

Figure 3 is the “ Pompeii Vase,** also of the Museo Borbonico. It was 
discovered in a sepulchre of Pompeii in 1839, and is of the same charac- 
ter in the colours and quality of the glass as the Portland V ase, but of a 
more recent date. It is probably the production of Greek artists work- 
ing in Borne. 

Figure 4 io the Al^o Vase,*' which was found in 1833 at Pompeii, 
in the house of the Fauna, The ground of the vase {• of a deep sapphire 
blue, oil which, in opaque white glass, the ornaments are cut. It was 
found broken. PA^t is in the possession of Mr. Auldjo \ the other in the 
British Museum. ' The shape oi this vase is elegant, the handle and lip 
of exquisite form, and the taste and execution of the ornamental work 
in the purest style. 

iriNUTUTESS OF INSECT IIFB, 

As the telescope enables the eye of man to penetrate into far-distant 
space, and reveals to him myriaas of suns and systems which otherwise 
would have remained for ever hidden from his natural sight, so the 
microscope opens up a world of life everywhere around us, but allogcther 
unsuspected, astounding us as much by the inappreciable minuteness of 
its discoveries, as the former by the stupendous mi^itudc and remoteness 
of the objects. If we go to any ditch or pool which the summer sun has 
covered with a mantle of stagnant greenness, and lift from it a minute 
drop of water, such as woulcl adhere to the head of a pin, we shall find 
it, under a high magnifying power, swarming with living beings, moving 
about with great rapidity, and approaching or avoiding each other with 
evident perception and wih, 

“ Vain would it be,’* observes Professor Jones, “ to attempt by words 
to give anything like a definite notion of the minuUmess of some of these 
multitudinous races. Let me ask the reader to divide on inch into 22,000 
parts, and appreciate mentally the value of each division : having done 
so, and not till then, shall we have a standard soflioiently minute to en- 
able us to measure the microscopio beings upon the considcratiou of whioh 
wc are now entering. Neither is it easy to give ^ student of nature, 
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Vfho has not accurately investigated the subject for himself, adequate 
conceptions relative to the numbers in which the Infusoria sometimes 
crowd the waters they frequent ; but let him take his microscope, and 
tho moans of making a rou|^ estimate, at least, are easily at his'disposal. 
He will soon perceive that tho animalcule-inhabitants of a drop of putrid 
water, possessing, as many of them do, dimensions not larger than the 
2,0()0th part of a line, swim so closely together, that the intervals 
separating them are not greater than their own bodies. The matter, 
thorofore, becomes a question for arithmetic to solve, and we will pause 
to make the calculation. 

“Tho ilTwm ferwo, for example — ^a creature that might be pardonably 
regarded ns an embodiment of the mathematical point, almost literally 
without cither length, or breadth, or thickness — has been calculated to 
measure about tho 22,000th part of an inch in its transverse diameter ; 
and in water taken from the surface of many j^trid infusions, they are 
crowded as closely as we have stated above. We may therefore safely 
say, that, swimming at ordinary distances apart, 10,000 of them would 
bo contained in a linear space one inch in length, and consequently a 
cubic inch of such water will thus contain more living and active organ- 
ized beings than there are human inliabitants upon the whole surface ! 
However astounding such a fact may seem when nrst enunciated, none is 
more easily demonstrated with the assistance of a good microscope.” 

Tho term Infusoria has been by some naturalists applied to those 
diminutive animals, because they are invariably found in the infusions 
of vegetable or animal substances. They can thus be obtained at all 
tiim's, by simply steeping a little hay, or chaff, or Icates or stems of any 
plant, in a vessel of water, and placing the infusion in the sun for a week 
or ten days. 

LEGENDS OF JUDAS ISCARIOT. 

It was believed in Pier della Yalle’s time, that the descendants of 
Judas Iscariot still existed at Corfu, though the persons who suffered 
tills imputation stoutly denied tho truth of the genealogy. 

When tho ceremony of washing the feet is performed in the Greek 
Church at »Smyma, the bishop r^resents Christ, and the twelve apostle 
arc acted by as many priests. Ho who personates Judas must be paid 
for it, and such is the feeling of the people, that whoever accepts this 
oflious part, commonly retains the name of Judas for life (Hasselquiet, 
p. 431. 

Judos servos in Brazil for a Guy Faux to be carried about by the 
boys, and made the subject of an auto-da-fe. Tho Spanish sailors hong 
him at the yard arm. It is not long sinco a Spaniard lost his life at 
Portsmouth, 'during the performance of this ceremony, by jumping over- 
board after the figure. 

the Armenians, who believe bell and limbo to be the same place, say 
that Judas, after having betrayed our Lord, resolved to hang himself| 
because be knew Christ was to so to limbo, and deliver all the souls 
which he found there, and therefore he thought to ^et there in time. 
But the Devil was ounninger than he, and knowing his intent^ held him 
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oTcr limbo till the Lord bad passed tbrougb, and then let him fall plum 
into helL (Thevenot.) 

QUSEK ELttABKTH^S SmS-SADDLE. 

In a retired part of the county of £s8ex» at a short distance from the 
road, in a secluded and lovely spot, stands the picturesque residence 
called Horeham Hall. The mansion is in the parish of Thaxtod, and is 
about ^0 miles south-west of the church. It was once in the possession 
of the important family of the De Wanton’s ; it afterwards belonged to 
Sir John Cutts, and eventually it became the property of Sir W. Smijth, 
of Hill Hall, in whose family it has remained up to the present time. 

Of the learned Sir Thomas Smijth, the secretary to King Edward VI. 
and Queen Elizabeth, there is still preserved an ancient portrait on 
panel, which is let into a circle over the curved fire-place of one of the 
parlours. It is remarkable as being one of the very few portraits 
painted by Titian. 

Another interesting relic is represented in the annexed cut. It is pre- 
served in the Groat Hall, and is 
the side-saddle of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; the pommel is of wought 
metal, and has been gilt ; the orna- 
ment upon it is in the then fashion- 
able style of the lienaissance ; the 
scat of velvet is now in a very 
ruinous condition; but it is care- 
fully kept beneath a glass case, as 
a memento of the Queen’s visits to 
this place. When princess, Eliza- 
beth retired to Horeham as a place 
of refuge- during the reign of her 
sister Mary; the loveliness of the 
situation and its distance from the metroiiolis rendered it a seclusion 
befitting the quietude of one anxious to remain unnoticed in troublous 
times. A room on the first floor in the square tower is shown as that in 
which Queen Elizabeth resided. She found the retirement of Horeham 
so agreeable, that often after she had succeeded to the throne she took a 
pleasure in re-visitjng the place. 

THE WINFAKTHING OAK, IN NORFOLK. 

A writer in the “ Gardener’s Magazine” gives the following account 
of this remarkable tree : — “ Of its age I regret to be unable to give any 
correct data. It is said to have been called the * Old Oak’ at the time 
of William the Conqueror, but upon what authority I could never 
learn. Nevertheless, the thing is not impossible, if the speculations of 
certain writers on the age of trees be at all correct. Mr. South, in one of 
bis letters to the Bath Society (vol. x.) calculates that an oak tree forty- 
seven feet in circumference cannot he less than fifteen hundred years 
old ; and Mr, Marsham calculated the Bentley Oak, from its girting 
thirty- four feet, to be of the same ago. Now, on inscription on a brass 
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S late affixed to the AVinfaitliing Oak gives us the following as its 
imensions * This oak, in circumference, at the extremities of the 
roots, is seventy feet ; in the middle, forty feet, 1820.* Now, I soe no 
reason, if the size of the rind is to he any criterion of age, why the 
Winfarthing should not, at least, equal the Bentley oak ; and if so, it 
would be upwards of seven hundred years old at the Conquest ; an age 
which mignt very well justify its then title of the ‘Old Oak.* It is 
now a mere shell, a mighty ruin, bleached to a snowy white ; but it is 
magnificent in its decay. The only mark of vitality it exhibits is on 
the south side, whore a narrow strip of bark sends forth a few branches, 
which oven now occasionally proauce acorns. It is said to be very 
much altered of late ; but I own I did not think so when I saw it about 
a month ago (May 1836) ; and my acquaintance with the veteran is of 
more than forty years* standing : an important portion of my life, but a 
mere span of ils own.** 



CUBIOT7S PIECE OP ANCIENT AHMOITR. 

The above engraving represents a helmet, of the tiJe of Richard II., 
which was termed by ancient armourers a bascinet. This extremely 
rare specimen was obtained from Her von Hulshoff, at his castle, near 
Munster, in Westphalia. The visor lifts upward on a hinge, and its 
position may be further regulated by the screw which slips in the groove 
above it. The row of holes on the lower edge of the bascinet was made 
to secure the camail^ or tippet of ohain*mail which covered the neck of 
the wearer. 

EXTRAORDINABT ECHO. ^ 

Beneath the suspension-bridge across the Menu! Strait in Wales, dose 
to one of the main piers, is a remarkably fine echo. The sound of a blow 
on the pier with a hammer, is returned in succession from each of the 
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cross beams wLioh support the roadway, and from the opposite pier, at a 
^stance of 576 feet ; and in addition to this, the sound is many times 
repeated between the water and the roadway. The effect is a scries of 
sounds, which may be thus described : — The first return is sharp and 
strong from the roadway overhoad, the rattling which succeeds dies 
rapidly away ; but the single reperoussion from the opposite pier is very 
strong, and is succeeded by a faint palpitation, repeating tho sound at 
the rate of twenty-eight times in five seconds, and which, therefore, 
corresponds to a distance of 180 feet, or very nearly the double interval 
from the roadway to the water. Thus it appears, tlmt in the repercussion 
between the water and tho roadway, ‘:hat fiom tho latter only afiects tho 
ear, tho line drawn from tho auditor to the water being too oblimic for 
the sound to diverge sufficiently in that direction. Another peculiarity 
deserves especial notice, — ^viz., that the eclio from tlio opposite pier is 
best heard when the auditor stands precisely opposite to trio middle of 
the breadth of the pier, and strikes just on that point. As it deviates 
to one or the other side, the return is projiortionably fainter, and is 
scarcely beard by him when his station is a little beyond the extreme 
edge of the pier, though another person stationed on tlie same side of tho 
water, at an equal distance from tho central point, so as to have the pier 
hetwc on them, hears it well. 

JUGGLERS OP MODERN EGYPT. 

Periormers of sleight-of-hand tricks, who are called hhoica 7i (in the 
singular, hha^vcee) are numerous in Cairo. They generally perform in 
public places, collecting a ring of spectators around them ; from some of 
whom they receive small voluntary contributions during and after tlu ir 
performances. They are most frequently seen on tlie occasions of public 
lestivals ; but often also at other times. By indecent jests and actions, 
they attract as much applause as they do by other means. The hha'wxo 
performs a great variety of tricks, the most usual of which wo will hero 
mention. He generally has two boys to assist hm. From a large leather 
bog, he takes out four or five snakes, of a largish size. One of these he 
places on the ground, and makes it erect its head and part of its body ; 
another he puts round the head of one of the boys, like a turban, and 
two more over the l^y’s neck. He takes these off, opens the boy’s month, 
apparently passes the bolt of a kind of padlock through his chock, and 
lo^s it. ^en, in appearance, ho forces an iron spike into the boy’s 
throat ; the spike being really pushed up into a wo^en handle. He 
also performs another trick of the same kind as this. Placing the boy 
on the ground, he puts the edge of a knife upon his nose, and knocks the 
blade until half its width seems to have entered. The tricks which he ;>cr- 
forms alone are more amusing. He draws a great ijuantity of vanous- 
colonred silk from his mouth, and winds it on his am ; puts cotton in his 
mouth, and blows out fire ; takes out of his mouth a great number of round 
meccs of tin, like dollars ; and, in apwarance, blows an earthen pipe-bowl 
from his nose. In most of his tricks he occasionally blows through a largo 
shell (called tho hha 'wee’s zoomma'iah), producing sounds like those of a 
bom. Most of his sleigbt-of-hand performances arc nearly similar to 
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those of exhibitors of the same class in our own and other countries. 
Taking a silver finger-ring from one of the by-standers, he puts it in a 
little w)x, blows his shell, and says, “*Efrce't change it!” He then 
opens the box, and shows, in it, a different rirg : shuts the box ^ain ; 
opens it, and shows the hrst ring : shuts it a third time : opens it, and 
snows a melted lump of silver, which he declares to bo the ring melted, 
and ulfers to the owner. The latter insists upon having his ring in its 
original state. The liha'wee then asks for five or ten fudMahs to recast 
it ; and having obtained this, opens the box again (after having closed 
it, and bloivn ms shell), and takes out of it the j)orfcct ring. lie next 
takes a larger covered box ; puts one of his boy’s skull-caps in it, blows 
his shell, opens the box, and out comes a rabbit : the cap seems to be 
gone, lie jiuts the rabbit in again ; covers the box ; uncovers it, and 
out run two little chickens. These he puts in again, blows his shell, 
uncovers the box, and shows it full of fateo'rehs (or pancakes), and 
koona'leli (which resembles veriuioolll) : be tells his boys to cat its con- 
tents ; but they refuse to do it without honey. He thrn takes a small 
lug, turns it upside-down, to show that it Is empty ; blows bis shell, and 
hands round the jug full of honey. The boys, having eaten, ask for 
water to wash their bands. The hna'weo takes the same iug, and bands 
it filled with water, in the same manner. Ho takes the box again, and 
asks for the cap ; blows his shell, uncovers the box, and pours out from 
it, into the Ixjy’s lap (the lower part of his shirt held up), four or five 
small snakes. The boy, in apparent fright, throws them dowm, and 
demands the cap. The hha'wce puts the snakes back into the box; 
blows his shell, uncovers the box, and takes out the cap. Another of 
bis common tricks is to put a number of slips of white paper into a tinned 
copper vessel (the tisht of a seller of sherbet), and to take them out dyed 
of various colours. He pours water into the same vessel ; puts in a piece 
of linen ; then gives to the spectators, to drink, the contents of the 
vessel, changed to sherbet of sugar. Sometimes he apparently cuts in 
two a luusliu shawl, or burns it in the middle, and then restores it 
whole. Often ho strips himself of all his clothes, excepting his drawers ; 
tells two persons to bind him, hands and feet, and put him in a sack. 
This done, ho asks for a piaster; and someone tells him that he shall 
have it if ho will put out his hand and take it. Ho puts out his hand 
free ; draws it back, and is then taken out of the sabk, bound as at first. 
He is put in again, and oomes out unbound, handing to the spectators a 
small tray, upon which are four or five little plates filled with various 
eatables ; aud, if the performance bo at night, several small lighted 
oandles placed round. The spectators eat the food, 

OBIGIN OF ATTAR OP ROSRS, 

“In the Histoire Generalo do TErapire du Mogol, (T. 1, p, 327,) 
oompUed by Catrou the Jesuit, from Monouchi’s papers, this perfume is 
said to have been discovered by accident. Nur-Jahan, the favorite wife 
of the Mogul Jahan-Ghur, among her other luxuries, hod a small canal 
of rose water. As she was a walking with tho Mogul upon its bonks, 
they perceived a thin film upon tho water,— it was au essentied oil made 
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by the heat of the sun. They were delighted with its exquisite odour» 
and means were immediately taken for preparing by art a substanoe like 
that which had been thus fortuitously produced.” 


A magiciak’s mibror asd braceiot. 

A strange blendbg of pure science and gross superstition is remark- 
ably illustrated in the history of the celebrated Dr. Dee. Born in Lon- 
don in 1527, John Dee raisca himself at an early ago to a great reputa- 
tion for his learning, in the mathematical sciences especially, in the most 
celebrated universities in his own country and of the continent. He is 
said to have imbibed a tiiste for the occult sciences while a student at 
Louvain, but there was evidently in his temper much of an enthusiastic 



and visionary turn, which must have given him a taste for such mys- 
terious pursuits, without the nccessitv of an external impulse. One of 
tlie oldest and most generally credited of maj^cal operations, was that of 
bringing spirits or visions into a glass or mirror, a practice which has 
continued to exist in the East even to the present day, and which pre- 
vailed to a very considerable extent in all parts of Western Europe during 
the sixteenth century. The process was not a direct one, for the magi- 
cian did not himself see the vision in the mirror, but he had to depend 
upon an intermediate agent, a sort of familiar, who in England was 
known by the name of a ikyrer^ and whose business it was to look into 
the mirror and describe what he saw. Dr. Dee’s principal skyrer was 
one Edward Kelly, and during his connexion with him, Dee kept im 
exact diary of all his visions, a portion of which was printed in a folio 
volume by Meric Casaubon in 1659. In this jonmol more than one 
magical mirror is evidently mentioned, and that which we here engrave 
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is believed to have been of the number. It is now in the collection of 
Lord Londesborough. 

It is a polished oval slab of black stone, of what kind wo have not 
been able to ascertain, but evidently of a description which was not then 
common in AVestcm Europe, and Dr. Dee, who died in 1608, may have 
considered it as extremely precious, and as only to be obtained by some 
extraordinary means. It was one of the ornaments of the museum of 
Horace Wal^le at Strawberry Hill; and Walpole has attached to it a 
statement of its history in his own hand- writing, from which we learn 
that it was “ long” in the possession of the Mordaunts, earls of Peter- 
borough, in whose catalogue it was described as ** the black stone into 
which Dr. Dee used to call his spirits.” It passed from that collection to 
Lady P'lizabeth Germaine, from whom it went to John Campbell, Duke 
of Argyll, whoso son, Lord Frederick Campbell, presented it to Horace 



Walpole. This interesting relic was bought at the Strawberry Hill sale 
for the late Mr. Pigott ; and at the more recent sale of that genllcman^s 
collection, it passed into the hands of I.ord Londesborough. Its history 
and authenticity appear, therefore, to be very well made out. The family 
of tlio Mordaunts ncld a prominent place iu English history during the 

whole of the seventeenth century, and it is hardly probatle that they 
would have received an object like this without liaving good reason for 
believing that its history was authentic. It is believed that Butler 
alluded to this identical stone in his wcU-knoum lines 

Kelly did all his feats upon 
The devil's looking-glass or stone, 

When, playing with him at bo-peep, 

He solv’d ail problems ne’er so aeop.” 

Jludibras, Part IT. Canto S. 

The regular fitting out of the magioian at this period was a com- 
plicated process. He required his implements of various kinds, and, in 
addition to these, various robes, made especially for the occasion, with 
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girdles and head-pieoeS| and magical rings and bracelets. A yoir 
curious example of the last-mentioned article of the ma^olan^ 
accoutrements, is represented in the preceding cut, about one-third the 
size of the original. It was purchased by Lord Londosborough in 1801, 
and had formerly been in the possession of Charles Mainwaring, £sq., 
of Coleby, near Lincoln. It is of silver, the letters of the iniicriptioii 
round the bracelet being engraved and iillod with niello. This inscrip- 
tion may be distinctly read as follows ; — 

•f IONA + ITIOAT + IONA + HP^LOI + YSSARAY + II 
MKPHEXOLPHETON + AGLA + ACHEDION -f YANA + 
BACHIONODONAVALI ILIOIl + 11 BACIIIONODONAVLT W 
AOil + 

Some explanation of this mysterious inscription might, no doubt, be 
obtained by a diligent comparison of some of the uuinerous works on 
magic compiled in the ago of Dr. Dee, and in the seventeenth century. 
The bracelet has ha^ four pendants on it, of wliioh three still remain, 
with the silver setting of the fourth. One of the peinhmts which remaiti 
is a brownish pebble, scoured by three Hat ])aua8 of silver ; anotlier is 
an oval cage of strong silver wire, containing a nut of some kind and 
some other vegetable .substance; the third has on one side a circular 
convex pebble set in silver, and on the back throo smaller pebbles. 

LXrXAIl INFLITEKCB IN DEATH. 

Many modern physicians have stated the opinions of the ancients as 
regards lunar iutfuehce in diseases, but none have pushed their iiupiiricis 
with such indefatigable zeal as the late Dr, Moseley ; he alRrms tliat 
almost all people in extreme age die at the new or at full moon, and this 
he endeavours to prove by the following records : — 

Thomas Parr died at the age of 152, two days aft43r the full moon. 

Henry Jenkins died at the age of 169, the day of the new moon. 

Elizabeth Steward, 124, the day of the now moon. 

William Leland, 140, the day after the new moon. 

John Effingham, 144, two days after full moon. 

Elizabeth Hilton, 121, two days after the fuH moon. 

John Constant, 113, two days after tho new moon. 

The doctor then proceeds to show, by the deaths of various illustrioui 
persons, that a similar rule holds good with the generality of mankind ; 
Chaucer, 25th October, 1400, the day of the first quarter. 

Copernicus, 24th May, 1543, day of the last quarter. 

Luther, 18th February, 1540, three days after the full. 

Henry VI 1 1., 28th January, 1547, the day of the first quarter. 

Calrih, 27th May, 1564, two days after the full. 

Cornaro, 26th April, 1566, day of the first quarter. 

Queen Elizabeth, 24th March, *1603, day of tho last quarter. 

Ehakspeare, 23rd April, 1616, day after the full. 

Camden, 2nd November, 1623, day before the new moon. 

Bacon, 0th April, 1626, one day after hwt quarter. 

Vandyke, 9th April, 1641, two days after full moon. 
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Cardinal Eichelieu, 4tli December, 1642, three days before full suxm. 
Doctor Harvey, 30tb June, 1657, a few hours before the new moon* 

OWver Cromwell, 3rd September, 1658, two days after full moox^ 

Milton, 15th November, 1674, two days before the new moon. 

Syden^m, 29th December, 1689, two days before the full moon. 

Locke, 28th November, 1704, two days before the full moon. 

Queen Anne, 1st August, 1714, two days after the full moon, 

Louis XIV., 1st September, 1715, a few hours before the full moon. 
Marlborough, 16th June, 1722, two days before the full moon. 

Newton, 20th March, 1726, two days before the new moon, 

George I., 11th Juno, 1727, three days after new moon. 

George 11. , 25th October, 1760, one day after full moon. 

Sterne, 13th September, 1768, two days after new moon. 

>Vhittield, ‘l8th Se])t ember, 1770, a few hours before the new moon, 
Swedfiiburg, 19th March, 1772, the day of tho full md^. 

Linmeus, lOtli Jauuar}', 1778, two days before the full' moon. 

Tlie Earl of Chatham, 11th May, 1778, the day of the full moon. 
Ilousseau, 2nd July, 1778, the day after the first quai-ter. 

Garrick, 20t]i January, 1779, thn*o days after the new nioon. 

Dr. Johnson, 14th December, 1784, two days after the new moon. 

Dr. h’ranklin, 17th April, 1790, tlirce days after the new moon. 

Sir Joshua Eeynolds, 23rd February, 1792, the day after the new moon. 
Lord Guildford, 5th August, 1722, three days after tlie full moon. 

Dr. Warren, 23rd June, 1797, a day before the new moon, 

Ihirke, 9th July, 1797, at the instant of the full moon, 

!Macklin, 11th July, 1797, two days after full moon. 

AVilkes, 26th December, 1797, the day of the first quarter. 

Washington, 15th December, 1790, three days after full moon. 

Sir AV. Hamilton, 6th April, 1803, a few hours before the full moon. 

The doctor winds up this extract from the bills of mortality by the 
following appropriate remark; ** Hero we see tho moon, as she suiucs on 
all alike, so she makes no distinction of persons in her infiucnce : 

‘‘ ajquo pulsat pedo pauperum tabemas, 

llcgumquo turres.” 

GLUTTONY OF THJB MONKS. 

King John, pointing to a fat deer said, “ See how plump he is, and 
yet he has never heard mass!” John might have alluded to tho 
gluttony of tho monks, which was notorious in his days ; for Qiraldus 
Cambrensis says, that from the monks of St. Switliin^s, AA^iuchester, 
Henry 11. received a formal complaint against the abbot for depriving 
his priests of three out of thirteen dishes at every meal. The monks of 
Canterbury exceeded those of St. Swithin; they had seventeen dishes 
every day, and each of these cooked with spices and the most savoury 
and rich sauces. 

ANCIENT BELL-SHRINE. 

The annexed engraving represents one of the most valuable and onrioni 
ecclesiastical relics of the early Christian Period that has ever been dis- 
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oorered. It consists of a bronze bell-sbrine and bell, found about tbs 
year 1814, *dn the demolition of the ruined wall at TorrebhJaurn farm, 
m the parish of Kilmichael-Glassric, Ar;»ylcshire, and now one of tlie 
most valued treasures in the Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries, 

That it must have been deposited in the wall where it was found, for 
the purpose of concealment at a period of danger and alarm, seems abun- 



dantly obvious ; but of the occasion of this concealment no tradition has 
been preserved. Within the beautiful case is a rude iron bell, so greatly 
corroaed that its original form can only be imperfectly traced ; yet this, 


and not the shnne, was pbMously the cmei object ox veneration, ana 
may, indeed, be assumed, with much probability, to be some centuries 
older than the ornamental case in which it is preserved. Whether it 
shall be thought to have been an ancient reliquary or a mass-bell, or 
whatever else may be conjectured of its nature and use, it may fairly l)e 
presumed to have remained in the neglected spot in which it was found 
since the subversion of the Roman Catholic worship in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the favoured objects pf external adoration and reverence, 
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Under the former superstition, came to be regarded with impatient eon- 
tempt and abhorrence. 

It is deserving of attention that the iigure of our cruoi£ed Saviour is 
invested with a regal crown, and not witli a crown of thorns, as is usually 
the case. The brass chain or collar, of rude workmanship, about three 
feet six inches long, now attached to the case, and the extremities of 
which arc connected with a small cross of the same metal| was discovered 
at the some time, not far from the case* 



EGYPTIAN GARDEN. 

The diagram which accompanies this article is an Egyptian sketch of 
an Egj’ptian garden ; and it is expressly curious, both as an example of 
the pictorial art of the period, and as giving us on idea of the pleasure- 
gardens of Egypt in its most flourishing days. 

Tlie garden nere represented stood beside a canal of the Nile, with an 
avenue of trees between it and the bank, on which side was the entrance. 
It was surrounded by nn embattled wall, through which a noble gateway 
gave access to the garden. The central space was occupied by the vine- 
yard, surrounded by its own wall, in which the vines were trained on 
trellises supported by slender pillars. At the further end of* the vine- 
yard was a building of three storevs, the windows from which opened 
over the luxurious foliage and purplo clusters, regaling the senses both 
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of si<jht and smell. Four large tanks of water kept flio vegetation well 
Buppiied with nutritive moisture; and, witli the smooth and verdant 
turf which borders them, the water-fowl that sported over the surface, 
and the lotus-llowers that sprang from their clear depths, added a new 
beauty to the scene. Near the tanks stood summer-houses, overlooking 
beds of various flowers, and sheltered from the sun by surrounding trees. 
Two enclosed spaces between tho tanks, being filled with trees, were 
probably devoted to some species of particular rarity, or nemarkable for 
the excellence of their fruit. Hows of date trees and Theban palms, 
alternating with other trees, bordered the w'hole garden, and environed 
the vineyard wall. 

The very numerous allusions to gardens in tho Sacred Scriptures show 
that the ti^obrews inherited the same tasto as the Egyptians. In these 
allusions we And tho same characteristics that arc so observable in those 
depicted on the monuments ; such as the absolute necessity of water, the 
custom of having pools in them, the advantage of a situation by the side 
of a river, the practice of enclosing them from intrusion, and appropria- 
tion of enclosures to particular productions. 

With the early Egyptians ^he love of flow'ers seems to have been almost 
a passion ; they appear to have been in constant request in oftcrings to 
the gods, and as ornaments of the person, as decorations of furniture ; as 
graceful additions to several entertainments, they occur at every turn. 
Flowers were painted on walls, furniture, dresses, chairs, boxes, boats, 
^nd, ill short, on whatever was wished to bo ornamental. Wreaths and 
ohaplets were likewise in common use among the Egyptians, and artilieial 
flowers wore not amcommon. 

STATE OF TOE MINI) DUllINO SLEEP. 

The following is an instance of phantasms being produced by our 
associations with bodily sensations, and tends to show how aHve our 
faculties continue during sleep to the highest impressions : — 

The subject of this observation was an officer in tho expedition to 
Louisburg in 1758, who liad this peculiarity in so remarkable a degree, 
that his companions in the transport 'were in the constant habit of 
amusing themselves at his expense. They could nfoducc in him any 
kind of dream by w’hisj)oring in his ear, especially it this was done by a 
friend with whose voice he had become familiar. One time they con- 
ducted him through the whole progress of a trial, whicli ended in a* duel ; 
and when the parties were supposed to have met, a pistol was put into 
his hand, whien he fired, and was awakened by the report. On another 
occasion th^ found him asleep on the top of a" locker m the cabin, when 
they made him believe he had fallen overboard, and exhorted him to 
save himself by swimming. They then told him that a shark was pur- 
sning him, and entreated liim to dive for his life. He instantly did s6, 
and with so mucli force as to throw himself from the locker upon tho 
cabin floor, by which ho was much bruised, and awakened of course. 
After the landing of the army at Louisburg, his friends found him one 
day asleep in his tent, and evidently annoyed by the cannonading. They 
then made him believe that he was engaged, when ho express^ gresA 
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foa , and showed an evident disposition to run away. Against this 
the remonstrated, but at the same increased his fears by imitating the 
groaiis of the wounded and the dying ; and when he asked, as he often 
did, Avho was hit, they named his particular friends. At last they told 
him that the man next himself in his company had fallen, when he in- 
slantly sprung from his bed, rushed out of the tent, and was only roused 
from fiis danger and his dream by falling over the tent-ropes. A re- 
mark bio thing in this case w^as, that aftt r these experiments he had no 
distinct recollection of his dreams, but only a confused feeling of oppres- 
sion or fatigue, and used to tell his friends that he was sure they had 
been playing some trick upon him. It lias been observed that wo seldom 
feel courageous or daring in our dreams, and generally avoid danger 
when menaced by a foe, or exposed to any probable peril. 

^KX7SIC OF TUB SEA. 

The mysterious music that is heard in the bay at West Pascagoula, is 
described by those who have listened to it as being singularly beautiful. 
“ It lias, for a long time,” says Mrs. Cliild, an American authoress, 
** been one of the greatest wonders of the south-west. Multitudes have 
heard it, lising, as it were, from the w'ater, like the drone of a bag-pipe, 
then floating aw^, away, away, in the distance, soft, plaintive, and 
fairy-like, as if JEolian harps sounded with richer melody through the 
litj^uid element ; but none have been able to account for the beautiful 
phenomenon. There are several legends touching these mysterious 
sounds ; but in these days few things are allowed to remain mysterious.” 
These strange sounds, which thus assume the beauty and the harmony 
of regular music, arc stated to proceed from the cat-fish. A correspondent 
of the Baltimore Bcjnthlican thus explains the phenomenon ; — “ During 
several of my voyages on the Spanish main, in the neighbourhood of 
Paraguay ana San Juan de Nicaragua, from tlio nature oi the coast, we 
were compelled to anchor at a considerable distance from the shore ; and 
every evening, from dark to lute night, our ears were delighted with 
JEolian music, that could be heard beneath the counter of our schooner. 
At first I thought it was the sea-breeze sweeping through the strings of 
my violin (the bridge of which I had inadvertently left standing) ; but 
after examination I found it "was not so, I then placed my car on the 
rail of the vessel, when I 'was continually channed with the most 
heavenly strains that ever fell upon my ear,* They did not sound as 
close to us, but w-cro sAveet, mellow, and aerial, like the soft breathings 
of a thousand lutes, touched by fingers of the deep aea nymphs, at on 
Immense di.stance. Although I have considerable “ music in my soul,” 
one night I became tired, and determined to fish. My luck, in ]&alf-an- 
hour, was astonishing. I had half filled my bucket with the finest 
white cat-fish I ever saw ; and it being late, and the cook asleep, and 
the moon shining, I filled my bucket with water, and took fish and all 
into my cabin lor the night. I had not yet fallen asleep, when the same 
sweet notes fell upon my ear ; and, getting un, what was my surprise to 
find my oat-fish discoursing sweet sounds to tho sides of my bucket ! I 
examined them closelyi ana discovered that there was attached to eaoh 
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lower lip an excrescence, divided by soft wiry fibres. By the pressttre Of 
the upper lip thereon, and by the exhalation and discharge of breath, a 
vibration was created, similar to that produced by the breath on the 
tongue of the Jews* harp.** 


THE EOCK OF CASHEL. 

Any work which professed to be a record of what is rare and curious, 
woula surely be incomplete if it did not contain an account of the cele- 
brated Kock of Cashel ; for the venerable buildings which ciown its 
summit are, from their number, variety, preservation, and site, decidedly 
the most interesting ruins in the Emerald Isle, and, to use the words of 
Sir Walter Scott, “such as Ireland maybe proud of.’* Cashel, which 
is distant about one hundred miles from Dublin, appears to be a placc'of 
high antiquity, and was long the residence of tlio kings of Munster ; but 
as its early history is involved in much obscufity, it is uncertain at what 
period it became a diocesan site. It is stated that previous to the year 1101 
the buildings on the Rock were occupied as a royal residence, and that 
in that year the hitherto ro^'ol seat was dedicated, solely to ecclesiastical 
uses. 

The buildings consist of a round tower, Cormack’s chapel, cathedral, 

castle and monastery ; the latter 
is a few yards detached, and the 
least remarkable of the number; 
all the former are closely con- 
nected. The Round Tower, the 
date and uses of which are in com- 
mon with those of all other similar 
structures involved in much ob- 
scurity, raises its tall and yet 
scarce dilapidated head far above 
its younger and more decaying 
companions. It is fifty-six feet 
in circumference, and ninety feet 
in height. Cormack’s Chapd, 
which, with the exception of the 
Round Tower, is the most ancient 
structure of the group, was built 
by Cormack McCarthy, king of Munster, iA 1136. It is roofed with 
stone, and in its* capitals, arches, and other features and details, the 
Norman style is distinctly marked. The numerous ornaments, grotesque 
heads, and other curious sculptures, which adorn the arches, columns, 
and pilasters, are all in uniformity of style. The building altogether is 
a perfect gem, and the architectural antiquary aud the artist will hud in '' 
it a most valuable addition to their studies.^ Tiio cathedral is a noble 
remnant of what is usually termed the pointed Gothic, and contains 
many interesting relies. v i i 

The rock, which is here presented as it appears from the plain below, 
has the buildings we have just mentioned on its very summit; it nsos 
abruptly from a widely extended fertile country, to a considerable height 
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above the town, and from many parts at a distance it forms a very 
striking object. On the top of the rock, and around the ruins, j^n 4 urea 
of about three acres has been enclosed, which is open to the public. 

INSTANCE OP INCREMATION. 

Last night (26th September, 1769), say the chronicles of the day, 
tlie will of Mrs. Pratt, a widow lady, who liitclv died at her house in 
(jcorge Street, Hanover Square, was punctually- fulfilled, by the burning 
of her body to ashes in her grave, in the new burying-ground adjoining 
to Tyburn turnpike. 

TILE HAWTHORNDEN SWORD. 

The great antiquity of the Scottish claymore is proved by its being 
figured in the sculptures both of Iona and. Oronsay, with considerable 
variety of details. In some the blade is higlily ornamented, and the 
handle varies in form, but all present the same characteristic, having 
the guards bent back towards the blade. A curious variety of this peculiar 
form is seen in a fine large two-handed sword ])reserved at Hawthom- 
den, the celebrated castle of the Drummonds, where the Scottish \)oet 
entertained Ben Johnson during his visit to Scotland in 1619. It is 
traditionally affirmed to have been the weapon of Roboi't Bruce, though 
little importance can he attached to a reputation which it shares with 
one-half the largo two-handed swords still preserved. Our engraving 
is a correct representation of it. 



The handle appears to be made from the tusk of the narwhal, and it 
has four reverse guards, as shown in the cut. The object aimed at by 
this form of guard, doubtless, Avas to prevent the antagonist’s sword 
glancing off, and inflicting a wound ere he recovered his weapon, and, 
in the last example especially, it seems peculiarly well adapted for the 
jmrpose. 

INSTINCT IN A CAT. 

The following anecdote almost places the cat on a level with the dog : 
— A physician of Lyons was requested to inquire into a murder that 
had been committed on a woman of that city. In consequence of this 
request he went to the habitation of the deceased, where he found her 
extended lifeless on the floor, weltering in her blood. A laige whito 
cat was mounted on the cornice of a cupboard, at tho far end of the 
apartment, where he seemed to have taken refuge. Ho sat motionless, 
with his eyes fixed on the corpse, and his attitude and looks expressing 
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horror and affright. Tlie following morning he was found in the samo 
station and attitude, and when the room was fiDed with officers of jus- 
tice, neither the clattering of the soldiers’ arms, nor the loud conversa- 
tion of the company, could in the least degree divert his attention. As 
soon, however, as the suspected persons were brought in, his eyes glare.d 
with'increased fury, his hair bristled, he darted into the middle of the 
apartment, where he stopped for a moment to gaze at them, and then 
precipitately retreated under the bed. The countenances of the assassins 
were disconcerted, and they were now, for the first time, abandoned by 
their atrocious audacitj*.” 


A TRANCE. 

Mrs. Godfrey, sister to the Duke of Marlborough, had nearly been 
buried alive ; the physicians all declaring that the breath of life was 
irrecoverably gone. Her husband, Colonel Godfrey, had, however, the 
pleasure to see her revive, seven davs after (that day week, and sutikj 
nour), and what is more, she never knew till the day of her death th 
length of her trance, or sleep. 

THE NTHBER SET1:N. 

The numocr is composed of the first two perfect numbers, equal and 
unequal, 3 and 4 ; for the number 2, consisting of repeated unity, which 
is no number, is not perfect, it comprehends the primary numerical 
triangle or trine, and square or quartilo conjuTiction, considered by tlio 
favourers of planetary infiueucc as of the most benign aspect, in six 
days creation was completed, and the 7th ^vas consecrated to rest. Oii 
the 7th day of the 7th month, a holy observance was ordaineil to tlii‘ 
children of Israel, who feasted 7 days, and remained 7 days in tents ; tla^ 
7th year was directed to he a Sabbath of rest for all things ; and at the 
end of 7 times 7 years commenced the gi^and jubilee. Every Ttli year 
the land lay fallow ; ever}' 7th year there W'as a general release from all 
debts, and all bondmen wore set free. Erom this law may have origi- 
nated the custom of our binding young men to 7 years’ appronliceship, 
and punishing incorrigible offenders by transportation for 7, twice 7, 
and three times 7, years. Everv 7 years the law was to be read to tlu? 
people. Jacob served 7 years for the possession of Rachael ; and also 
other 7. Noah had 7 days’ warning of the fiood, and was commanded 
to take the fowls of the air in by 7, and the clean beasts by 7. Tlie 
ark touched ground on the 7th month ; and in 7 days the dove was soiif. 
out, and again in 7 days after. I’he 7 years of ple nty, and 7 years of 
famine were foretold in Pharaoh’s dream by 7 fat and 7 lean boasts, and 
the 7 full and 7 blasted ears of com. Nebuchadnezzar was 7 years a 
beast ; and the fiery furnace was 7 times hottfjr to reeeivo Shadrach, &c. 
A man defiled was, by the Mosaic law, unclean 7 dt»ys ; the young of 
both animals was to lemain with the dam 7 days, ain3 at the end of the 
7th was ^ be taken away. By the old law, man was commanded to 
forgive his offending brother 7 times ; but the meekness of the revealed 
law extended his humility to 70 times 7 : if Cain shall be avenged 
times, truly Lamech 70 times 7. In the destruction of Jericho, 7 priest! 
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bore 7 trumpets 7 days ; on the 7th they surrounded the wall 7 times ; 
after the 7th, the walls fell. Balaam prepared 7 years for a sacrifice ; 
and 7 of SauPs sons were hanged to stay a famine. Laban pursued 
Jacob 7 days’ journey. Job’s friends sat 7 days and 7 nights, and 
offered 7 bullocks and 7 rams, as an atonement for their wickedness. 
In the 7th year of his reign, King Ahazuerus feasted 7 days, and on the 
7th deputed his 7 chamberlains to find a queen, who was allowed 7 
maidens to attend her. Miriam was cleansed of her leprosy by being 
shut up 7 dajs. Solomon was 7 years in building the Temple, at 
the dedication of which ho feasted 7 days ; in the Temple were 7 lamps ; 
7 days were appointed for an atonement upon the altar, and the priest’s 
son was ordained to wear his father’s garments 7 days. The children of 
Israel eat unleavened bread 7 days. Abraham gave 7 ewe-lambs to 
Abinielcch, as a memoiial for a well. Joseph mourned 7 diys for Jacob, 
Naamaii was cleansed of his leprosy by bathing 7 times in Jordan. Tlie 
Kabbins say that God emplo^’^ed the power of this number to perfect the 
greatness oi‘ Samuel, his name answering the value of the letters in the 
1 fobrew word, which signifies 7 ; ’whence Hannah his mother, in her 
thanksgiving, says, the barren hath brought forth 7. In Scripture are 
enumerated 7 resurrections: the widow’s son, by Elias; the Shunamite’s 
son, by Elisha ; the soldier who touched the bones of the prophet ; the 
daughter of the ruler of the synagogue ; the widow’s son of Nain ; 
liOzarus, and our Lord. The apostles chose 7 deacons. Enoch, who was 
translated, was the 7th from Adam; and Jesus Christ was the 77tli in a 
direct line. Our Lord spoke 7 times on the cross, on which he 
was 7 hours ; ho appeared 7 times ; and after 7 times 7 days 
sent the Holy Ghost. In the Lord’s prayer are 7 petitions, 
contained in 7 times 7 words, omitting those of mere grammatical con- 
nexion ; within this number are concealed all the mysteries of apoca- 
lypse revealed to the 7 churches of Asia. There appeared seven golden 
o.andh'sticks and 7 stars in the hand of him that was in the midst ; 
7 lambs before the 7 spirits of God ; the book with 7 seals ; the lamb 
■with 7 horns and 7 eyes ; 7 angels with 7 trumpets ; 7 kings ; 7 
thunders ; 7,000 men slain. The dragon with 7 heads and 7 crowns ; 
and the beast with 7 heads ; 7 angels bearing 7 plagues, and 7 vials of 
wrath. The vision of LaniA was of 70 weeks ; and the elders of Israel 
were 70. There were also 7 heavens, 7 planets (query), 7 stars, 7 Muse 
men, 7 champions of Christendom, 7 notes in music, 7 primary colours, 
7 deadly sins, and 7 sacraments in the Catholic church. The 7th sou 
was considered as enrlowcd ivith pre-eminent wisdom ; and the 7th sou 
of a 7th son is still thought to possess the power of healing diseases 
spontaneously. Perfsetion is likened to gold 7 times purified in the 
fire ; and we yet say you frightened mo out of my 7 senses. The 
opposite sides of a dice make 7, whence the players at hazard make 
7 the main. Hippocrates says the septenary number, by its occult 
virtues, tends to the accomnlishment of all things, to be tho* dispenser 
of life, and fountain of all its changes ; and, like Shakespeare, he 
divided the life of man into 7 ages ; for as the moon changes her phasna 
•very seven days, tliis number influences all sublunary beings. The Ic: ii 
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spring out on the 7th month, and are shed and renewed in the 7th year, 
when infancy is changed into childhood ; at twice 7 years puberty begins ; 
at three times 7 the faculties arc developed, and manhood coinnicnocs, and 
we are become legally competent to all civil acts ; at four times 7 man is 
in full possession of all his strength ; at five times 7 be is fit for the 
business of the world ; at six times 7 he becomes grave and wise, or 
never : at 7 times 7 ho is in his apogee, and from that time decays ; at 
eight times 7 he is in his first climactcrick ; at nine times 7, or Gd, ho 
is in his last or grand climacterick, or year of danger ; and ten times 7, 
or three score and ton, has, by the royal prophet, been pronounced the 
natural period of human life. 

SUPERSTITIOUS LEGEND. 

We are told that when St. Helena, of pious memory, had discovered 
the true Cross of Christ, she permitted various fragnicnts to be taken 
from it, which were encased, some in gold, and some in gems, and con- 
veyed to Europe, leaving the principal or main part of the wood in the 
charge of the Bishop of tferusalom, who exhibited it annually at Easter, 
until Chosroes, king of Persia, plundered Jerusalem in tlie reign of the 
emperor Phocas, and took away this holy relic. 

Before this fatal event we are taught to believe, by Rigordus, an his- 
torian of the thirteenth century, that the mouths of Christians used t() be 
supplied wdth 30, or in some instances, no doubt according to their faith, 
with 32 teeth ; but that the Cross was stolen by the infidels no 

mortal has ever been.allowed more than 23 I 

ORjEFA MOUNTAIN IN ICELAND. 

This mountain, which is the loftiest in Iceland, has been rendered 
celebrated by an eruption which took place about a century ago. Nothing 
can be more striking than the account given of this calamity hy the aged 
minister of the parish. He was in the midst of liis .service on the Sub- 
bath, when the agitation of the earth gave warning that some alarming 
event was to follow. Hushing from the church, he saw a peak of tlio 
neighbouring mountain alternately heaved up and sinking ; till at last, 
the stone, of which this portion of the mountain was comijosed, ran down 
in a melt^ state into the plain, like melted^etal from a crucible, filling 
it to such a height, that no more of the mountain, which formerly towered 
to such a height, remains, than about the size of a bird ; volumes of 
water being in the meantime thrown forth in a deluge from the crater, 
and sweeping away whatever they encountered in their course. The 
Oraefa then broke forth, hurling large massc.< of ice to a great distance ; 
fire burst out in every direction from its side ; tlie sky was darkened by 
the smoke and ashes, so that the day could hardly be distinguished from 
the night. This scene of liorror continued for more than three days, 
during which the wliolc region was converted into utle: desolation. 

THE SETON SWORD. 

The two-handed sword, which was introduced later than the claymore, 
though still so familiar to us, is perhaps the most interesting, in an 
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BTohffiological point of view, of all the militiOT relics pertaining to tiie 
Medieval Period. The huge, ponderous, and unwieldy weapon, seemi 
the fittest emblem that could he devised, of the rude baron of the thir- 
teenth century, who lived by “ the good old rule ” of physical force, and 
whose hardy virtues, not unsuited 
to an illiterate age— arc strangely 
mistaken for a chivalry such as 
later ages have not seen. Calmly 
reasoning from this characteristic 
heirloom, we detect in it the evi- 
dence of just such hardy, skilless, 
overbearing power, as history in- 
forms us was the character of the 
medieval baron, before the rise of 
the burgher class readjusted the 
social balance by the prcjioiuler- 
ance of rival interests. The wea- 
pon ligured hern is a remarkably 
line and unusually larger specimen 
of the old Scottish two-handed 
sword, now in the possession of 
George Seton, Esq., reju’cscntativc 
of the Setons of Cariston. It 
measures forty-nine inches in the 
blade, five feet nine inches in en- 
tire length, and weighs seven and 
a half j)ouiicls. But the chief in- 
terest of this old relic arises from 
the well-anthcnticated family tra- 
ditions 'which associate it with 
the memory of its first knightly 
owner, Sir Christopher Seton of 
that Ilk, from whom some of the 
oldest scipns of the Scottish peer- 
age liavc been proud to trace their 
descent. I f e was ni arried to Cliris - 
tian, sister of King Koberrtlio 
Bruec, whom he bravely defended 
at the battle of Methveii. He was shortly after taken prisoner by Edward 
I., and basely hanged as a traitor. 

STYLE OP Livixa IX THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The most perfect notion of the living and domestic arrangements of the 
old English nobility and gentry will be foimd in the entries of what were 
called the Household Books of the times. One of the most celebrated of 
these records is the Northumberland Household Book, being the re- 
gulations of the establishment of the fifth carl of Northumberland, at his 
castles of Wrcnill and Lekintield, in Yorkshire, begun in 1512 . No 
baron’s family was on a nobler or more splendid footing. It consisted of 
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one hundred and sixty-six personsi masters and servants; fifty-seven 
strangers were reckoned upon every day ; on the whole two hundred and 
twenty-three. During winter they fed mostly on salt meat and salt fish ; 
and with that view there was a provision of one hundred and sixty 
gallons of mustard per year ; so that there cannot be any thing more 
erroneous than the magnificent ideas formed of ** the roast beef of Old 
England.” On flesh days, (that is, when meat was not forbidden by tJio 
Catholic religion), through the year, breakfast for my lord and lady was 
a loaf of bread, two manchete, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a 
chine of mutton, or a chine of beef boiled. On meagre days (or w^heii 
meat was forbidden), a loaf of bread, two maiichets, a quart of beer, a 
quart of wdne, a dish of butter, a piece of salt fish, or a dish of buttered 
eggs. During Lent, a loaf of bread, two mancliets, a quart of beer, a 
quart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six baconed herrings, four white 
herrings, or a dish of sprats. There was as little variety in other meals, 
except on festival days ; and this way of living was, at tlie lime, liigli 
luxury. There were but two cooks to dress victuals for tw'o hundred 
persons ; and fowls, pigeons, plovers, and partridges were prohibited as 
delicacies, except at my lord’s table. The table-cloth was washed about 
once a month; no sheets were used; and only forty shillings were 
allowed for w’ashing throughout the year. The family rose at six in tbo 
morning, dined at ten, and supped at four in the afternoon ; and tlio 
castlo gates were shut at nine. Mass was said in the chapel at six 
o’clock, that all the servants might rise early. The carl passed the year 
at three country seats, but ho had furniture only for one : ho earned 
every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen utensils ; and 
seventeen carts and one waggon conveyed the whole : one cart siiftieed 
for all his kitchen utensils, cooks’ beds, &c. There w’ero in the cstablisli- 
ment eleven priests, besides seventeen persons, ehanters, musicians, &c., 
belonging to the chapel. No mention is made of plate, but only of tlio 
hiring of pewter vessels. Wine was allowed in abimdance for the lord’s 
table, but the beer for the hall was poor indeed, only a quarter of malt 
being allowed for two hogsheads. The servants seem all to have bought 
their own clothes from t&ir wages. Every thing in the household wns 
done by order, with the pomp of proclamation ; and laughable as it may 
now seem, an order was issued for the right making of mustard, begin- 
ning It scemeth gppd to us and our couneft” 

ANECDOTE OF A TEE&JUSB. 

A terrier, known to Professor Owen, was taught to play at hide and 
seek with his master, who summoned him, by saying “ Let us have a 
game upon which the dog immediately hid llis eyes between his paws, 
in the most honourable manner, and when the gentleman had placed a 
sixpence, or a piece of cake in a most improbable place, he started up 
ana invariably found it. His powers were equalled \y what was oallea 
a fox-terrier, named Fop, who would hide his eyes, and suffer those at 
play with him to couceal themselves before he looked up. If his play- 
fellow hid himself behind a window-curtain. Fop would, for a certain 
time, carefully pass that curtain, and look be^d all the others, behind 
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doors, etc., and when he ihoi^ht ho had looked long enough, seize the 
concealing curtain and drag it aside in triumph. The drollest thing, 
however, was to sec him take his turn of hiding ; ho would get under a 
chair, and fancy that ho was not seen ; of course, those at play with him 
pretended not to see him, and it was most amusing to witness his agita- 
tion as they ])assod. When he was ill he had been cured by some 
horacoopathio globules, and ever after, if anything were the matter with 
him, ho woTild stand near the medicine box, and hold his mouth open. 

CUTTIXa A WIFE OFF WITH A SHILLING. 

In tlie year 1772, died at Lambeth, J G e. Esq. In his will 

was found the following remarkable clause: — “Whereas, it was my 
misfortune to bo made very uneasy by Elizabeth G— - — , my wife, for 
many years, from our marriage, by her turbulent behaviour; for she was 
not content with despising my admonitions, but she contrived every 
method to make me unhappy ; she was so perverse in her nature, that 
she would not be reclaimed, but seemed only to be bom to be a plague to 
me ; the strength of Sampson, the knowledge of Homer, thepmdcnce of 
Augustus, the cuimiug of Pyrrlius, the patience of Job, the subtlety of 
Hannibal, and the watchfulness of Hermogencs, could not have been 
sullieient to subdue lier ; for no skill or force in the world would make 
her good ; and, as wo have lived several years separate, and apart from 
eaeli other eight years, and she having perverted her son to leave and 
totally abandon nie ; therefore I give her one shilling only.” 

WEALTH OF THE JEWS. 

About tlic year 1707, the Jews offered Lord Godolpbin, Minister of 
<Uu'eii Anne, to pay £o0(),00(), (and they would have made it a million,) 
if the government would allow them to purchase the town of Brentford, 
with leave of settling there entirely, with full privileges of trade, &c. 
I.ord (iodol])hin did not comply with the request, and a curious reason is 
assigned by Dean Lockier, because it would provoke two of the most 
})owerful bodies in the nation, the clergy and the merchants. The Jews 
had better success .with Oliver Cromwell : they offered him £60,000 to 
have a synagogue in London. IIo took tho money, and they had their 
temple. 

GAMBUQfG EXTRAORDINARY. 

The following instance of frantic or drunken gambling appeared in the 
2Ymc8 of April 17, 1812 : — 

“ On Wednesday evening an extraordinary investigation took place at 
Bow Street. Croker, the o^cer, was passing the Hampstead Road ; lie 
observed at a short distance before him two men on a wall, and directly 
after saw the tallest of them, a stout man about six feet high, hanging 
by his neck from a lamp-post, attached to tho wall, being that instant 
tied up and turned oft* by tho shoi*t man. This unexpected and extra- 
ordinary sight astonished the officer ; he mode up to tho stwt with oR 
speed, and just after ho arrived there, the tall man who had b^n hanged, 
fell to the ground, tho handkerchief with which he had been sospen^ 
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haying given wajr. Croker produced his staff, said he was an officer, and 
demanded to know of the otner man the cause of such conduct ; in the 
mean time the man who had been hanged recovered, got up, and on 
Croker interfering, gave him a violent blow on the nose, which nearty 
knocked him backward. The short man was endeavouring to make off ; 
however, the officer procured assistance, and both were brought to the 
office, when the account they ^ve was, that they worked on canals. 
They had been together on Weanesday afternoon, tossed up for money, 
and afterwards for their clothes , the tall man who was hang^ won the 
other’s jacket, trowsers and shoes ; they then tossed up which should 
hang the other, and the short one won the toss. They got upon the 
wall, the one to submit, and the other to hang him on the lamp-iron. 
They both agreed in this statement. The tall one who had been hanged, 
said, if he won the toss, he would have hanged the other. He said, ho 
then felt the effects on his neck at the time he was hanging, and his eyes 
was so much swelled that he saw double. The magistrates expressed 
their horror and disgust, and ordered the man who had been hanged to 
lind bail for the violent and unjustifiable assault upon the officer, and 
the short one for hanging the other. Not having bail, they were com- 
mitted to Bridewell for trial.” 

OLD BOOKS. 

The Pentateuch and the history of Job are the most ancient books in 
the world; and in profane literature the works of Homer and Hesiod. 
The first book known to have been viTitten in our own vernacular was 
“ The Confessions of llichard, Jlarl of Cambridge,” temp, 1415 ; and the 
earliest English ballad is supposed to be the “ Cuckoo Song,” which com- 
mences in the following style : — 

“ Sumer is icumen in 
Lhude sing cuccu, 

Groweth sod, and blowcth med, 

And sprigth ye wede nu : 

Singe cuccu.” 

FOSSIL REPTILE ; THE PTERODACTYLXJS. 

The pterodactylus wtis a flying animal. It had the wings of a bat, 
and the structure of a reptile ; jaws with sharp teeth, and claws with 
long hooked nails. The power wlxich it had of flying was not by means 
of its ribs, nor by wings without fingers, as in birds, but by wings 
supported by one very elongated toe, the others being short and fur- 
nished with claws. The remains of this animal were brought under 
examination by M. Collini, director of the Museum of the Elector 
Palatine at Manheim. There was at first some discussion as to the 
actual character of the animal. M. Blumenbach supposed it to bo a 
bird, and M. de Soemmering classed it among the bats. M. Cuvier, 
however, maintained that it was a reptile, and imowod that all its bones, 
from the tseth to the claws, posse^d the characters which distinguish 
that class of animals. But still it differed from all other reptiles in 
possessing the capability of flying. It is probable that it could at 
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pleasure fold up its wings in the same manner as birds, and might sua** 
pend itself on branohes of trees by its fore toes, though it possessed the 
poorer of sitting upright on its hind feet. This is the most anomalous 
of all the fossil reptiles. 


E' 


TIGER CAVE, AT CUTTACK. 

The geographical distribution of the rock-cut caves of the Buddhists 
in India is somewhat singular, more than nine-tenths of those now 
known being found within the limits of the Bengal Presidency. The 
remainder consist of two groups, those of Behar and Cuttack, neither of 
which are important in extent, in Bengal ; one only, that of Mahavelli- 
in Ma^as ; and two or three not very important groups which 
bave been traced in Afghanistan and the Punjaub. 

One of the most remarkable of these caves is that at Cuttack, wHch is 
called the Tiger cave — being in fact a large mass of rock, carved into a 
form intended to represent the head of that animal, whose extended 
jaws form the verandah leading into a small apartment excavated in the 
interior of the skull : our engraving is a correct representation of it. 

Generally speaking, these single 
cells have a porch of two pillars to 
protect the doorway, which leads 
into a small room, 10 or 12 ft. 
square, constituting the whole 
cave. Buildings on precisolj' 
the same plan arc sml very 
common in India, except tluat 
now, instead of being the al)»»dc 
of a hermit, the cell is occupied 
by an image of some god or 
other, and is sunnounted by a 
low dt)mc, or pyramidal spire, 
converting it into a temple of 
some pretensions. The lower part, 
liowevcr, of these small temples 
is very similar to the rock-cut 
hermitages of which wc arc 
speaking. 

THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 





William tho Conqueror permitted great numbers of Jews to come over 
from Bouen, and U) settle in England in tho last year of his reign. 
Their number soon incn3ased, and they spread themselves throughout 
most of the cities and capital towns in England where they built 
synagogues. There were fifteen hundred at York about the year 1189. 
At Bury, in Sufiblk, is a very complete remain of a Jewish synagogue of 
stone in the Norman style, large and magnificent. Hence it was that 
many of the learned English ecclesiastics of those timSs became 
acquainted with their books and their language. In the reign of William 
lli^us, the Jews were remarkably numerous at Oxford, and had acquired 
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considerable pio^rty; and some of their Rabbis wero pcrmitod to 
open a school m tne university, where they instructed not only their own 
people, but many Christian students in Hebrew literature, about the 
year 1094. Within 200 years after their admission or establishment by 
the Conqueror, they were banished the kin^^dom. Tliis circumstance was 
hig^hly favourable to the circulation of their Icaniinp: in England. Tlic 
suddenness of their dismission obliged them for presemt subsistence, and 
other reasons, to sell their moveable goods of all kinds, among AvliicJi 
were large quantities of all Rabbinical books. The monks in various 
parts availca themselves of the distribution of these treasures. At 
Huntingdon and Stamford there was a prodigious sale of their efi’eets, 
containing immense stores of Hebrew manuscripts, which were imme- 
diately purchased by Gregory of Huntingdon, Prior of the abbey of 
Ramsey. Gregory speedily became an ad(*pt in the Hebrew, by means 
of these valuable acquisitions, which he bequeathed to his monastery 
about the year 1250, Other members of the same convent, in (;oii- 
scquence of these advantages, arc said to have been equal prolicieiits in 
the same language, soon after the death of Prior Gregory, among whom 
were Robert Dodford, Librarian of Ramsey, and * Laiirenec Holbech, 
who compiled a Hebrew Lexicon. At Oxforii a great number pf their 
books fell into the hands of Roger Racon, or were bought by his 
brethren the Franciscan friars of that university. 

GAME PKESER^TES AT CIIAXTILLY, 

The establishment at Chantilly, which formerly belonged to the great 
family of Cond^, included 21 miles of park, and 48 miles of forest. Tlio 
horses, when the family were at that place, were above 500. The dogs, 
60 to 80 couple : the servants, above 500. Tbo stables the finest and 
best in Europe. We shall now present to the sporting and un-sporting 
reader, for both will lift up their eyes, a list of game killed, year by 
year, through a series of thirty-two years — beginning with tfic year 
1748, ending with the year 1779 : — 



Zisi of the 

Game, 


64,878 

24,029 

37,209 

19,932 

37,160 

27,013 

42,002 

27,164 

58,712 

26,405 

31,620 

30,429 

39,892 

33,055 

25,994 

30,859 

32,470 

60,812 

18,479 

25,813 

39,893 

40,234 

18,550 

50,666 

32,470 

26,267 

26,371 

13,304 

16,186 

25,953 

19,774 

17,566 


Now let us give (of birds ’and beasts) their bill of mortality ; that is 
the numbers, in detail, of each specifio description, nyistered as below, 
and detailed to have been killed at Chantilly, in tbo abovc^-mentioned 
series of years. Hares, 77,750 ; rabbits, 587,470; partridges, 117,574; 
red ditto, *12, 426; pheasants, 86,193 ; quails, 19,696; rattles (the male 
quail), 449; woodcocks, 2,164; snipes, 2,856; ducks, 1,353; w(*od- 
piquers, 317 ; lapwings, 720 ; beciique (small birds like our wheatear), 67 ; 
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curlews, 32 ; eyes d’Egypto, 3 ; eyes sauvage, 14 ; bustards, 2 ; larks, 
106; tudells, 2; fox, 1; crapeaux, 8; thrushes, 1,313; ^yiiard, 4; 
stags, 1712; hinds, 1,682 ; faoons, 519; does, 1,921 ; young does, 135; 
roebucks, 4,669; young ditto, 810 ; wild boars, 1,942 ; marcassins (young 
boars), 818. A magnificent lis^ of animal slaughter, carefully ana 
systematically recorded as acliicvements. 

BRITISH PEARLS. 

The river Conway, in North Wales, was of considerable importance, 
even before the Homan invasion, for the pearl mussel fthe Mya Mar- 
yaritifera of Liiinreus) and Suetonius acknowledged tnat one of his 
inducements for undertaking the subjugation of Wales was the pearl 
fishery carried forward in that river. According to Pliny, the mussels, 
called by the natives KrefjindiHn^ wore sought for with avidity by the 
Homans, and the pearls found within them were highly valued; in 
proof of which it is asserted that JuUns Cajsar dedicated a breastplate 
set with British pearls to Venus Genetrix, and placed it in her temple at 
Home. A fine specimen from the Conway is said to ha^ e been presented 
to Catherine, consort of Charles 11. , b}” Sir Hicbard Wynne, of Gwj’dir ; 
and it is further said that it has since contributed to adorn the regal 
crown of England. Lady Ncwboroiigh possessed a good collection of 
tho Conway pearls, which she purchased of those who were fortunate 
enough to find them, as there is no regular fishery at present. The 
late Sir Rob(;rt V^aughan had obtained a sufficient number to appear at 
(kuirt w'ith a button and loop to his hat, formed of these beautiful pro- 
ductions, about the year#1780. 

FUNERAL ORATION OP FRANCIS THE FIRST. 

Pierre Duchatel, in a funeral oration on the death of Francis I., pub- 
lished 1547, took upon himself to affirm, that the soul of the king had 
gone direct to Parmise. This passing over of purgatory gave offence to 
tho doctors of the Sorbonne, who sent a deputation to warn him of his 
error. Tho prelate being absent, one of liis friends received them, and, 
in reply, gaily said — “ Be not uneasy, gentlemen, every one know's that 
Iho lati! king, ray master, never stopped long in any one place, however 
agrceahlo. Supposing, then, that he wont to purgatory, he assured that 
Ids stay would bo very short. This pleasantry disarmed the severity of 
the doctors, and the affair went no farther. 

GRAVES OF THE STONE PERIOD. 

Stone Chambers, wliich once formed places of interment, are frecjuently 
discovered within large barrows of earth raised by tho hands ot man. 
They arc to ho referred to tho period of the Danish Invasion, which is 
generally termed among antiquaries tho “ Stone Period,” because’ tho use 
of metals was then in a great measure unknown ; and while a few are to 
he found in Great Britain, there aro many more of them in Denmark. 
These tombs, which are covered with earth, nave most probably contained 
the remains of the powerful and the rich. They are almost all provided 
With long entrances, which lead from tho exterior of tho mound of eartii 
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to the east or south side of the chambers. The entrances, like the cham- 
bers, are formed of largo stones, smooth on the side which is turned 
inwards, on which verjr largo roof-stones aro placed. The chambers, and 
even the entrances, which are from sixteen to twenty feet in length, aro 
tilled with trodden earth and pebbles, the object of wmich, doubtless, was 
to protect the repose of the dead in their graves, and tho contents which 
are found in them consist of unbm-nt human skeletons (which were occa- 
sionally placed on a pavement of tiat or round stones), together w’ith 
implements and weapons, and tools of flint or bone, ornaments, pieces of 
amber, and urns of clay. In some cases smaller chambers have been 



discovered, annexed to one side of the passage w'hich leads to the larger 
chamber, and one of these smaller chambers wc have engraved us a 
specimen of the sort of tombs we are now describing. 

The above sketch represents a chamber which was discovered in a 
barrow, situated near Paradis, in the parish of tlio Vale, in the island of 
Guernsey. On digging into the nioimd, a large flat stone was soon dis- 
covered ; this formed the top, or cap-stone, of the tomb, and on removing 
it, the upper part of two human skulls W’cre exposed to view. One w'as 
facing the north, the other fhe south, but botli disposed in a lino from 
east to w'est. The chamber w'as tilled up with earth nuxed witli limpet- 
shells, ^d as it was gradually removed, while tlie examination was 
proceeding downwards into the interior, the bones of the extremities 
oecarae exposed to view, and were seen to greater advantage. Tlicy wer(» 
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legB decomposed than those of the upper pai*t ; and the teeth and jaws, 
wiiich were well preserved, denoted tliat they were tho skeletons of 
adults, and not of old men. Tlie reason why the skeletons were found 
ill this cxtraordinaiy position it is impossible to detennine. Probably 
the persons wlio were thus iiilerrcd were prisoners, slaves, or other sub- 
ordinates, who were slain — ^jierhaps buried ^ve — on occasion of the 
funeral of some great or renowned personage, who was placed in the 
larger chamber at the end of the passage ; and this view of the case is 
considerably strengthened by tbc fact that the total absence of arms, 
wc^apons, or vases, in tho smaller chamber, denotes that the quality of the 
persons within it was of less dignity or estimation. 

WAR CHARIOT OF ANCIENT EGITT. 

This chaiiot, which is mentioned in various parts of Scripture, and 



more especially in the description of the pursuit of the Israelites by 
Pharaoh, and of his overthrow in the lied Sea, was a very light structure, 
consisting of a wooden framework strengthened and adorned with metal, 
and leather binding, answering to the descriiitioiis wliieh Homer has 
given of those engaged in the Trojan war. 

Tho sides were partly, and tho back wholly open ; and it was so low 
that a man could easilv step into it from beliiud ; for there was no scat, 
the rider always standing in war or hunting, though when wearied he 
iniglit oecasioually sit on the sides, or squat, in eastern fashion, on liis 
heels. Tlie body of the car was not hung on the axle iti eqtiUihrio, hut 
considerably forward, so that the weight w’as thrown more upon the 
horses. Its lightness, however, would prevent this from being very 
fati^ing to them, and this mode of placing it had the advantage of 
rendering the motion more easy to the driver. To contribute further to 
this end, the bottom or floor consisted of a netw’ork gf interlinked thongs, 
the elasticity of which in some measuin answered tho purpose of modern 
Iprings. 

The Egyptian chariots were invariably drawn by two horses abreatt, 
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which were were richly caparisoned ; it is, perhaps, to the eytrewe 
elcprance and magnificence of their trappings, no less than to their own 
beauty, that allusion is made in tlie Song of Songs (1—9), where the 
royal bridegroom addresses his spouse thus : “I hare compared thee, 0 
my love, to a company of horses in Pharaoh’s chariots.” The chariot of 
Egypt ordinarily carried two persons, one of whom acted as the warrior, 
the other as the charioteer. Occasionally wo find three persons in a 
chariot, as when two princes of the blood, each bearing the royal sceptre, 
or flabeUum, accompanying the king in a state procession, reqniring a 
charioteer to manage the reins. 


PEACOCKS. 

India, says ^Ir. Pennant, gave us poaeoiJ<s, and we are assured hy 
Knox, in his “ Histoiy of Ceylon,” that they are stiH found in the wild 
state, in vast flocks, in that island and in Java. So beautiful a bird 
could not be permitted to be a stranger in the more distant parts ; for so 
early as the days of Solomon (1 Kings, x. 22) we And among the articles 
imported in his Tarshish navies, a})es and peacocks. A monarch so con- 
versant in all branches of natural history, would certainly not neglect 
furnishing his officers with instructions lor collecting ever}" curiosity in 
the country to which they madi* voyages, which gave him a knowledge 
that distinguished him from all the jirinccs of his time. yElian relates 
that they were brought into Greece from some barbarous country, and 
that they were held in such high estimation that a male and female WTro 
valued at Athens at 1,000 (IrurkmcCy or £.*52 5s. lOd. Their next step 
might be to Samos, where they were preserved about the temple of Juno, 
being the birds sacred to that goddess; and Gellius, in his Kocten 
Atticee'^ commends the excellency of the Samian peacocks. It is, there- 
fore ])robable that they wore brouglit there originally for the purposes of 
superstition, and afterwards cultivated for the uses of luxury. ar(‘ 
also told, when Alexander was in India, he found vast numbers of wild 
ones on the banks of the Hyarotis, .and w'as so struck witli their beauty 
as to appoint a severe punishment on any person that kilhid them. 

Peacocks’ crests, in ancient times, were among the ornaments of the 
kings of England. Emald dc Aclent (xVcland) paid a flne to King John 
in a hundred and forty palfrics, with sackbuts, lorainsy gilt spurs, and 
peacocA’ crests, such as would bo for his credit. — Some of our regiments 
of cavalry bear on their helmets, at 2 )resent, the figure of a peacock. 

ROXAX THEATRE AT ORANGE. 

One of the most striking Roman 2 )rovincial tlicatres is that of Orange, 
in the south of France. Perhaps it owes its existence, or at all events 
its sidendour, to the substratum of Grecian colonists that preceded the 
Romans in that country. . Its auditorium is 340 ft. in diameter, but 
much ruined, in consequence of the princes of Orange having used this 
part as a bastion in some fortification they were constnicting. 

The stage is tolerably preserved. It snows well t he increased extent 
and complication of arrangements required for the theatrical representa- 
ticna of the age in which it was construoted| being a considerable odvaaoe 
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towards the . more modem idea of a play, as distinguished from the 
stately semi-religious spectacle in which the Greeks delighted. The 
n(>hlcst part of the building is the great wall at the back, an immense 
mass of masonry, 340 ft. in extent, and 116 ft. in height, without a 
single opening above the basement, and no ornament except a range of 
blank arches, about midway between* the basement and the top, and a 
few projecting corbels to receive the footingc of the masts that supported 
tlio velarium. Ko where docs the architecture of the Romans shine so 
much as when their gigantic buildings are left to tell tJieir own tale by 
the imposing grandeur of their masses. Whenever ornament is 
attempted, their bad taste comes out. The size of their edifices, and the 
t^oliclity of their construction, were only surpassed by the Eg}"ptians, and 
not always by them ; and when, as here, their mass stands unadorned 
in all its "native grandeur, criticism is disarmed, and the spectator stands 
nAvc-struek at its majesty, and turns away con^unced that truly “there 
were giants in those days.” This is not, it is true, the most intellectual 
way of obtaining arcliitectural elleet, but it is the -easiest and the 
most certain to secure the desired result. 

A PISCATORIAL DOG. 

Mr. Jukes, in his “ Excursions in and about Newfoundland,” speaks 
of a dog wliicli appear<,*d to be of the pure breed, and which ho thought 
to be more intelligent than the mixed race. This animal caught his 
own tish, for which purpose he sat on a projecting rock, beneath a fish 
stage, on whieli the iish were laid to dry, watching the water, the depth 
being from six to eight feet, and the bottom (piite white with fish-bones. 
On throwing a piece of eod-lish into the water, three or four heavy, 
clumsy -looking lish, called in Newfoundland senlpins^ would swim to 
catch it. Tlie instant one turned his broadside towards him, he daidcd 
down, and seblom came up without the fish in his mouth. He regularly 
carried them as lie caught them to a place a few yards off, w'herc he 
deposited tliimi, sometimes making a pile of fifty or sixty in the day. As 
he never attempted to eat them, he appeared to fish for his amusement. 

phki^o:mena op sotod. 

In the gardens of Les Rochas, once the well-known residence of 
Aladame do ►Sevign^, is a remarkable echo, which illustrates finely the 
conducting and reverberating powers of a flat snidacc. The Chateau des 
Rocdias is situated not far from the interesting and ancient towTi of Vitre. 
A broad gravel W’alk on a dead flat conducts through the garden to the 
house. In the centre of this, on a particular spot, the listener is placed 
at the distance of about ten or twelve yards from another person, who, 
similarly placed, addresses him in a low and, in the common acceptation 
of the term, inaudible whisper, when, “ Lo ! what myriads rise 1’^ for 
immediately, from thousands and tens of thousands of invisible tongues, 
stalling from the earth beneath, or as if cv.ery pebble was gifted with 
powers of speech, the sentence is repeated ^th a slight hissiflg sound, 
not unlike the whirling of small shot passing through the air. On 
removing from tills spot, however trifiing the mstance, the intensify of 
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the repetition is seiwibly diminished, and within a few feet ceases to be 
heard. Under the idea that the ground was hollow beneath, the soil lias 
been dug up to a considerable depth ; but without discovering any clue 
hi the solution of the mystery. 



ANTIQUE AVATCn. 

The above engraving represents a fancy silver watch of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is shaped like a duck ; the feathers chased. The lower 
part opens, and the dial plate, which is also of silver, is encircled with a 
gilt ornamental design of floriated scrolls and angels’ heads. The wheels 
work on small rubies. It has no maker’s name. It b preserved in the 
original case of thin brass, covered mth black leather, and ornamented 
with silver studs, as represented in the wood-cut below. It forms one of 
the curiosities in the Museum of Lord Londesborough. 



NORSES FEEDING ONE AXOTHEE. 

M. do Bossanelle, cjiptain of cavalry in the regiment of Beauvillicrs, 
relates in his “ Military Observations," printed in Paris, 1760, “ That, 
in the year 1757, an old horse of his company, that was very flne and full 
of mettle, had his teeth all on a sudden so worn down, that he could 
not chow his hay and com.;^ and that ho was fed for two months, and 
would still have been so haa he been kept, by two horses on each side 
of him, that ate in the same manger. These two horses drew hay 
from the rack, which they chewed, and afterwards threw before the old 
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horse; that they did the same with the oats, which they ground veiy 
small, and also put before him. This (adds he) was obseryed 
witnessed by a whole company of cavalry, officers and men.” 


cnoss OF BUIREDACH. 

From tho rude pillar-stone marked with the symbol of our faith, en- 
closed \vitlun a circle, tho emblem of Eternity, the finely-proportioned 
and elaborately-sculptured crosses of a later period are derived. In the 
latter, the circle, instead of being simply cut on the face of the stone, is 
represented by a ring, binding, as it were, tho shaft, arms, and upper 
portion of the cross together. There are two beautiful specimens of this 
style of cross at Monasterboice, near Drogheda, about thir^-five 
miles from Dublin. The smaller, more beautifid, and more perfect of 
these wo here engrave. The figures 
and ornaments with which its various 
sides are enriched appear to have 
been executed wdth an unusual 
degree of artistic skill. It is now 
almost as perfect as it was when, 
nearly nine centuries ago, the artist, 
we may suppose, pronounced his 
work finished, and chiefs and ab- 
bots, bards, shanachios, w-arriors, 
and ecclesiastics, and, perhaps, 
many a rival sculptor, crowded 
round this very spot full of wonder 
and admiration for what they must 
have considered a truly glorious, 
and, perhaps, unequalled work. An 
inscri])tion in Irish upon the lower . 
part of the shaft, desires A prayer 
for Muiredach, by whom was made 
this cross,” and there is reason for 
assigning it to an abbot of that 
name who died in the year 924. Its ^ 
total height is exactly fitioen feet, ^ 

and it is six in breadtn at the arms. ^ 

The slialt, w'hich at tho b^c measures in breadth two Ici't six incheSf 
and ill thickness one foot nine inches, duniuishes sliglitly in its ascent, 

and is divided upon its various sides by ttvisted bands into compartments, 
each of which contains either sculptured figures, or tracery of very in- 
tricate design, or animals, probably symbolical. 



CHINESE thehapeutics. 

In the treatment of disease, tho Chinese, so fond of classification, divide 
the medicinal substoces they employ into heating, cooling, refroshing, 
and temperate : their materia medica is coi^fained in the ■work^nlled the 
Pen^tsaocang^mou, in fifty-two large volumes, with an atlas of plates ; 
most of our medicines are known to them and prescribed ; the miiier:d 
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watem, with which their eoiintry abounds^ are also much resorted to; 
and their emperoTi Eang-Hi, h^ given an aeourate account of several 
thermal springs. Fire is a g^t agent, and the mo^ra recommended in 
almost every aliment, while acupuncture is in general use both in China 
and Japan ; bathing and champooing are also li*equently recommended, 
and blood-letting is seldom resorted to. 

China has also her animal magnetizers, practising the Cong fou, a 
mysterious manipulation taught by the bonzes, in which the adepts pro- 
duce violent convulsions. 

llie Chinese divide their prescriptions into seven categories : 

1. The great prescription. 

2. The little prescription. 

3. The slow prescription. 

4. The prompt prescription. 

6. The odd prescription. 

6. The even prescription. 

1, The double prescription. 

Each of these receipts being applied to particular cases, and the in- 
gredients that compose them being weighed witli the most scrupulous 
accuracy. 

Medicine was taught in the imperial colleges of Pekin ; but in every 
district, a physician, who had studied six years, is appointed to instruct 
the candidate for tho profession, who was afterwards allowed to practise, 
without any further studies or examination ; and it is said, that, in 
gcmeral, tho physician only receives his fee when tho patient is cured. 
This assertion, however, is very doubtful, as the country abounds in 
quacks, who, imder such restrictions as to remuneration, would scarcely 
earn a livelihood.- Another singular, but economical practice prevails 
amongst them — a physiciaU never pays a second visit to a patient unless 
he is sent for. Whatever may be the merits of Chineso practitioners 
both in medicine and surgery, or their mode of receiving remuneration, 
it appears that they are as much subject to animadversion as in other 
countries: — missionary having observed to a Chinese, that their 
medical men had constantly recourse to lire in the shape of moxa, red- 
hot iron, and burning needles; he leplied, “Alas! you Europeans aro 
carved with steel, while we are martyrized with hot iron ; and I fear 
that in neither country will the fashion subside, since the operators do 
not feel the anguish they inflict, and are equally paid to torment us or to 
cure us !*’ 

MART QUEEN OF SCOTS TO SIB FRANCIS KNOLLYS, FROM BOLTON, 
SEPT. 1st, 1568 ; her first letter in English. 

(MS. Cotton. Calig. C. I. fol. 161 b. OHg.) 

Mester Knoleis, y beuv bar (I have heard) sum neus from Scotland ; 
y send zou the double off them y vreit (wrote) to the quin (queen) my 
Sister, and pres (pray) zou to du the lyk, confonno to that y sj)oic 
zesterniebt vnto zou, and Sh.t hesti ansur y refer ail to zour diseretion, 
auid wil lipne beter m zour gud delin (dealing) for mi, (me) nor y kan 
pciBuad zou, neroli in this langasg (language) excuB my ivil vreitin 
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(whting) for y neuver it afor, and am hestit (hasted). Ze sohal d 
my bel (bill) vhuilk (which) is opne, it is sed Scterday my nnfrinds wil 
be vth (with) zou, y sey nethin^j hot trests weil, and ze send oni to zonr 
wilf ze mey asur sohu (shej wald a bin wcilcom to apur (poor) stronger 
hua (who) nocht bien (not Doing) aquentct vth her, wil nocht hi ouuer 
bald (bold) to vreit hot for the aqiientans betuix ous (us : ». c. hurselt 
and Sir Francis Knollcs). Y wil send zou Ictle tekne (token) to 
rember (remember) zou off the gud hop y hcuu (have) in zou gucf 
(gif— if) zc fend (find) a mit (meet) mosager y wald wisn ze bestouded 
(bestowed) it reder (rather) apon her non. (than) ani vder ; thus eflter my 
commendations y prey God hcuu zou in his kipin. 

‘‘ Zour asured gud frind, 

‘‘ Marie R, 

** Excus my ivel vreitin thes furst tym.” 

PHiLosopirr OP the bramtns. 

The order of creation, which is described in the Institutes of Menu 
(o. 1, pp. 75-8), is remarkable. First emerges the subtle ether, to 
which philosophers ascribe the quality of conveying sound : from ether, 
effecting a transmutation in form, springs the pure and potent air, a 
vehicle of all scents ; and air is held endued with the quality of touch : 
then from air, operating a change, rises light, or fire, making objects 
visible, disx)elling gloom, spreading bright rays; and it is declared to 
have the quality of ligure : but from light, a change being effected, 
comes water, with the quality of taste : and from water is deposited 
earth, with the quality of smell; such wcie they created in the begin- 
ning.*’ This passage hears at least as strong a resemblance to the 
chemical philosophy of our days, as certain parts of the Hindoo fables 
bear to the mysteries of the Christian religion. But it is more difficult 
to account for the xihilosophy, (if, indeed, it bo any tiling inoie than mere 
theory,) than to exxdain huw the distorted traces of Christianity found 
their \vay into the fables of Hiudostan.” 

rOREIONERS IN LONDON IN 1567. 

“ We learn from the Bishop of London’s certificate, that, in December, 
1567, there were then in London and its immediate vicinity, or jilaocs 
'which are now included in the word ‘London,’ 3888 Dutchmen; 
720 Frenchmen; 137 Italians; 14 Venetians; 56 Sxianiards ; 25 Bor- 
tuguesc ; 2 Grecians ; 2 Blackamores ; 1 Dane ; and but 58 Scots I 
making a total of 4851 foreigners.” 

CHANGEa. OP PORTUNE, 

In 1454, Sir Stephen Forster w.'s Lord Mayor of London. Ho had 
been long in prison and penury, on account of his inordinate profuseness. 
It chanced that a most fantastical’ widow, who knew not how to get rid 
of her immense wealth, saw him begging at the gate ; she admired his 
fine person, learnt his history, paid his deliil!?, and maiTied him ; asking 
of him only this one favour, tliat he would lavish away her fortune as 
fast as ho could. Forster, probably from perverseness, "became a sober 
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husband and a prudent manager, and only expended largo Eums in 
adding a chapel and other advantageous appendages to Ludgate, 'vrhere 
he had suHered so many hardships. 

EONAN VASES IN BLACK VTARE. 

The principal subiects represented on vases of ancient Roman pottery 
of black ware are hunting scenes — such as dogs chasing stags, deer, 
hares, — also, dolphins, ivy wreaths, and engraUed lines ; and engine- 
turned patterns. In a few instances men with spears are represented, 
but in a rude and debased style of art. The piincipol form is the cup of 
a jar shape, sometimes with aeep oval flutings, as on one found at Castor ; 
but dishes, cups, plates, and mortars are not found in this ware. 

Some of the vfwes of this ware have ornaments, and sometimes letters 
painted on them in white slip upon their black ground, as represented in 

our engraving. They are gene - 
rally of a small size, and of the 
nature of bottles or cups, with 
inscriptions, such as AYR, hail ! 
VIVAS, may you Hve! IMPLE, 
fill; BIBE, drink; VINVM, 
wine.; VIVA, Hfe ; VIVE BIBE 
MVLTIS ; showing that they 
were used for purposes purely 
convivial. Such are the vases 
found at Etimles, near Boulogne, 
the ancient Gessoriacum, and at 
Mesnil. 

Some rarer and finer specimens 
from Bredone, in the department of Lis, have a moulding round the fool. 
Great quantities are found in England, Holland, Belgium, and France. 
It is found on the right hank of the Rhine. A variety of this ware has 
been lately found at a spot called Crockhill, in the New Forest, together 
with the kilns in which it was made, and a heap of potter’s sherds, or 
pieces spoilt in the baking. The paste was made of the blue clay of tho 
neighbourhood, covered with an alkaline glaze of a maroon colour, per- 
haps the result of imperfect baking ; for the pieces when submitted again 
to the action of the fire, decrepitated and split. They were so much 
vitrified os to resemble modern stone ware, yet as oR of them have proofs 
of having been rejected by the potters, it is probable that this was not 
the proper colour of the ware. Almost all were of the pinched up fluted 
shape, and had no bas-reliefs, having been omaracuted with patterns laid 
on in white colour. Tlie kilns arc supposed to be of the third couiury of 
our era, and the ware W'as in local use, for lome of it was found at 
Bittern. 

FRENCH BIBLE. 

Thcro‘was a French Biftie, printed at Paris ir 1538, by Anthony 
Bonnemere, wherein is related “ that the ashes of the golden calf which 
Moses caused to be burnt, and mixed withrthe water that was drank by 
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the Israelites, stuck to the beards of such os has had fallen down before 
it; by which they appeared with gilt beards, as a peculiar mark to 
distinguish those which had worshipped the calf.” This idle story is 
actually interwoven with the 32nd chapter of Exodus. And Bonne- 
mere says, in his preface, this French Bible was printed in 1495, at the 
request of his most Christian Majesty Charles VIII. ; and declares 
further that the French translator “ has added nothing but the genuine 
truths, according to the express terms of the Latin Bible ; nor omitted 
anything but what was improper to bo translated !” So that we arc to 
look upon this fiction of the gilded beards as matter of fact ; and another 
of the same stamp, inserted in the chapter above mentioned, viz., that, 
“ Upon Aaron’s refusing to make gods for the Israelites, they spat upon 
him with so much fury and violence that they quite sufibcated him.” 


SARDONYX RINO WITH CAMEO HEAD OP QUEEN ELIZABETH, IN THE 
POSSESSION OP REV, LORD THYNNE. 

This is said to be the identical ring given by Queen Elizabeth to 
Essex, and so fatally retained by 
Lady Nottingham. It has de- 
scended from Lady Frances De- 
vereux, Essex’s daughter, in un- 
broken succession from mother and 
daughter to the present possessor. 

The ring is gold, the sides engraved, 
and the inside of blue enamel ; the 
execution of the head of Elizabeth 
is of a high order, and whether this be the ring or not, it is valuable as 
a work of art. 



CURIOUS WAQERS. 

There have been travelling wagers, and none of the least singular of 
such was that of Mr. Ayhalley, an Irish gentleman (and who we believe 
edited Ben Johnson’s works), who, for a very considerable wager (twenty 
thousand pounds, it was said,) set out on Monday the 22nd of September, 
1788, to walk to Constantinople and back again in one year. This wager, 
however whimsical, is not without a precedent. Some years ago a 
baronet of good fortune (Sir Henry Liddcl) laid a considerable wager 
that ho would go to Lapland, bring home two females of that country, 
and two rein-deer, in a given time. Ho performed the journey, and 
effected his purpose in every respect. The Lapland women lived with 
him about a year, but desiring to go back to their own countrj^ tho 
baronet furnished them with means and money. 

CONPECTIONERY ART IN 1660. 

The following is extracted from a work on Cookery, by Robert May 
published in 1660. It is entitled tho “ AcM^plisht UW, ^ * 

“ Triumphs and Trophies in Cookery, to De used in Festival Times as 
Twelfth Bay, &c. :--Make the likeness of a ship in pasteboard with flngg 
and streamoi's, the guns belonging to it of kickses, bind them about 
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pack-thread and cover them "with paste proportionable to the fashion of 
a cannon with carriages ; lay them in places convenient, as you see them 
in ships of war, with such holes and tl‘ains of powder that they may all 
take lire. Place your ships firm in a great charger ; then make a salt 
round about it, and stick therein egg-shells full of sweet water ; you may 
by a great pin take out all the meat out*of the egg by blowing, and then 
fill it with rose-water. Then in another charger have the proportion of 
a stag made of coarse paste, with a broad arrow in the side of him, and 
his body filled up with claret wine. In another charger at the end of 
the stag have the proportion of a castle with battlements, percuUiccs, 
gates, and drawbridges, made of pasteboard, tlie guns of kickscs, and 
covered with coarse paste as the former ; place it at a distance from the 
ship to lire at each other. The stag being placed bet\\'ixt them, with 
egg-shells full of sweet water (as before) placed in salt. At each side of 
the charger wherein is tlie stag, place a pie made of coarse paste, in one 
of which lot there be some live frogs, in the other live bii*ds ; make these 
])ies of coarse paste, filled vath bran, and yellowed over saffron, or yolks 
of eggs : gild them over in spots, as also the stag, the ship and castk ; 
bake them, and place them witii gilt bay leaves on the turrets and 
tunnels of the castle and jnes ; being baked make a hole in the bottom of 
your pies, take out tlie bran, put in your frogs and birds, and close u]) 
the holes with the same coarse paste ; then cut the lids neatly up to be 
taken off by the tunnels. Ileing all placed in order upon the table, before 
you fire the trains of powder, order it so that some of the ladies may be 
persuaded to pluck the arrow out of the stag ; then wfill the claret wine 
follow, as blood ruiuiing out of a wound. This being done with admira- 
tion to the beholders, alter some short pause, lire the train of the castle, 
that the ])iocos all of one side. may go olf ; then fire the trains of one side 
of the ship as in a battle ; next turn the chargers, and by degrees lire 
the trains of each other side, as before. This done, to siveeten tlie stink 
of the powder, the ladies take the egg-shells full of sweet waters, and 
throw them at each other, all danger's being seemed over, and by this 
time you may sujmosc they w^ill desire to see what is in the pies ; when 
lifting first the lid off one pic, out skip some frogs, which makes the 
ladies to skip and shriek ; next after the other pic, whence comes out 
the birds ; who by a natural iustincj flying at the light, will put out the 
candles ; so that what with the fiying birds and skipping frogs, the one 
above, the other beneath, will cause much delight and pleasure to the 
whole company : at length the candles are lighted and a banquet brought 
in, the music sounds, and every one with much delight and content 
rehearses their actions in the former passages. These were formerly tlie 
delights of the nobility, before good house-keeping had left England, 
and the sword really acted tliat which was only counterfeited in such 
honest and laudable exercises as these.” 

. . SC«5ENDEJ> ANIMATION. 

/David Beck, the celebrated portrait painter, and pupil of Vandyke, 
travelling through Germany, was suddenly taken ill, and to all appeal - 
imoo died, and was laid out as a corpse. His servants, sitting round the 
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bed, grieved heartily for the loss of so good a master; and, as grief is 
thirsfy, drank as heartily at the same time. One of them, becoming 
more fuddled than the rest, then addressed his companions tiius : “ Our 
master when alive was fond of his glass, let us now, out of gratitude, 
then give him one now he is dead.” Assent was given, the htad of the 
dead painter was raised up, and some wine poured down or spilt about, 
the fragrance or spirit of which caused Beck to open his eyes ; upon 
which the servant, who, being drunk, half forgetting his master was 
dead, forced down the remainder of the glass. The painter gradually 
revived, and thus escaped a living interment. 

FUNERAL OF MARAT, 

The funeral of Marat was celebrated at Paris, July 17th, 1793, with 
the greatest pomp and solemnity. All the sections joined the procession. 
An immense crowd of people attended it. Four women bore the bathing 
machine in which Marat was standing when he was assassinated ; his 
shirt, stained with blood, was carried bv a fury, in the shape of a 
woman, at the top of a pike. After this followed a wooden bedstead, on 
which the corpse of Marat was carried by citizens. His head was un- 
covered, and the gash he had received could be easily distinguished. 
The procession was paraded through several streets, and was saluted on 
its march by several discharges of artillery, 

EXECUTION OP ANNE nOLEVN, 

In IToussaie’s Memoirs,” Vol. I. p. 435, a little Olreumstanco is 
recorded concerning the decapitation of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, 
which illustrates an observation of Hume. Our historian notices that 
her executioner was a Frenchman of Calais, who was supposed to have 
uncommon skill ; it is probable that the following incident might have 
been preserved by tradition in France, from the account of the execu- 
tioner himself. Anne Boleyn being on the scaffold, would not consent to 
liave her eves covered with a bandage, saying that she had no fear of 
death. Aft that the divine who assisted at her execution could obtain 
from her was, that she would shut her eyes. But as she was opening 
them at every moment, the executioner could not bear their tender ana 
mild glances. Fearful of missing his aim, he was obliged to invent an 
exi>cdicnt to behead the queen. Ho drew off his shoes, and approached 
her silently ; while he 'w.as at her left hand, another person advanced at 
her right, who made a great noise in walking, so that this circumstance 
dra^ving the attention of Anno, she turned her face from the execu- 
tioner, who was enabled by this artifice to strike the fatal blow without 
being disarmed by that pride of affecting resignation which shone in the 
eyes of the lovely Anne Boleyn. 

MEXICAN TENNld. 

The Mexicans had olle singular law in^Eeir play* with the ball. In 
the walls of the court where they played certain stones, like mill-stones 
were fixed, with a hole in the middle, just lar^ enough to let the ball 
pass through; and whoever drove it through, which required great 
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skill, and wac, of course, rarely effected, won the cloaks of the lookers* 
on. They, therefore, took to their heels to save their cloaks, and otheiu 
pursued to jatch them, which was a new source of amusement. 


CURTOTJSLY-SHAPED VliSSEL. 

There U a singular class of Northern relics, of the Christian Period, of 
which analogous types have been found in Scotland, which well deserye 
our attention. The relics of which we speak consist of a curious variety of 
vessels, presumed to have been designed for holding liquors, but in- 
variably made in the form of some animal or monstrous hybrid. 
The annexed figure represents one of these, in the collection of 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharp, Es^q., and found by him among a hoard 
of long-forgotten family heirlooms, in a vault of his paternal man- 
sion of Hoddam Castle, Dumfriesshire. Of its previous history nothing 

is known. It is made of bronze. 
The principal figure is a lion, 
without a tail, measuring four - 
teen inches in length, and 
nearly fourteen inches in greatest 
height. On the back is perched 
a nondescript animal, half grey- 
liound, half- fish, apparently in- 
tended for a handle to the whole, 
while from the breast projects a 
stag’s head with large antlers. 
This has a perforation in the 
back of the neck, as if for th«j 
insertion of a stop-cock, and it 
appears probable was designed 
for running off the liq^uid con- 
tained within the singular vessel 
to which it is attached. A small square lid on the top of the lion’s head, 
opening with a hinge, supplies the requisite aperture for whatever liquor 
it was designed to hold. A similar relic, possessed by Sir John Maxwell, 
Bart., was dug up a few years since on the Pollock estate ; and another, 
in the collection of the late E. W. A. Drummond Hay, Esq., was also in 
the form of a lion. 

A SENSIBLE BOO. 



Professor Owen was walking with a friend, the master of the dog, by 
the side of a river, near its mouth, on the coast of Cornwall, and picked 
up a small piece of sea- weed. It was covered with minute animals, and 
Mr. Owen observed to his companion, throwing the weed into the water, 
— ‘‘ If this small piece afforded so many treasures, how microscopically 
rich the whole plon^ would be ! I should much like^ to have one r The 
gentlemai^ walked ^6n ; bur^earing a splashing in the water, turned 
round and saw it violently agitated. “It is Lion I'’ both exclaimed. 

What can he be about ? He was walking quietly enough by our side 
ft minute ago.” At one moment they saw his tail above uie water, then 
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hifl head raised for a breath of air, then the surroundinf? element shook 
ap^ain, and at last he came ashore, panting? from his exertions, and laid a 
whole plant of the identical weed at Mr. Owen’s feet. After this proof 
of intellif;:ence, it will not bo W'ondercd at, that when Lion was joyfully 
expecting to accompany his master and his guest on an excursion, and 
was told to go and take care of and comfort Mrs. Owen, who was ill, 
that he should immediately return to the drawing-room, and lay him- 
self by her side, wliich he never left during the absence of his owner ; 
his countenance alone betraying his disappointment, and that only for a 
few minutes. 


THE CROWX OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

As the emblem of sovereignty wdiich once adorned the brows of one of 
earth’s mightiest men, and as a unique specimen of the state at which 
the goldsmith’s art had arrived as 
early as the ninth century, wc here 
present our readers with an engrav- 
ing of the crown of Charlemagne. 

This great man was the eldest son 
of Pepin the Short, and grandson of 
Charles Martel, and w'as born at the 
castle of Ingelheim, near Metz, in 
the year 742. His father dying in 
768 he succeeded to the crown in 
conjunction with his brother Carlo- 
man, whose death in 771 left him 
sole monarch of the Franks. By 
his alliances, negoeiations, and prin- 
cipally by his numerous and glorious 
wars, he so enlarged his dominions, 
that at length they extended from 
the Ebro to the mouth of the Elbe, from the Atlanlio to the mountains 
of Bohemia and the Saal, and from the British Channel to the Voltumo. 
In the year 800 he was crowned at Home, as Emperor of the West, by 
Pope Leo III., and died of a pleurisy in 814, at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the 
cathedral of which city he was buried with extraordinary magnificence. 
Equally illustrious in the cabinet and in the field, a A^^se legislator, and 
a great warrior, the patron of men of letters, and the restorer of learning, 
Charlemagne has united in his favour the sufiinges of statesmen and 
soldiers, and of ecclesiastics, lawyers, and men of letters, w'ho have all 
vied writh one another in bestowing the homage of their praise on the 
celebrated founder of the Western Empire. 

The crown of this illustrious man, of which our engraving is a correct 
representation, is now preserved at Vienna in the Imperial Treasury. 
It is composed of el^t plates of gold, four large tour small, con- 
nected by hinges. The large ones, studd^ witlf^rccious stones, form 
the front, the back, and the intermediate^ints of the crown*; the small 
ones, pla^ alternately with these, are ornamented with enamels repre- 
senting Solomon, David, King Hezekiah seated on his throne, and Christ 
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seated betwtjen two ftaining serapliim, such os the Greeks usually repri* 
sent them. The costume of the iigures resembles that of the Emperors 
of the Lower Empire, and although the inscriptions whicli accompany 
the figures are in Latin, the whole bears the impress of Greek workman- 
ship. The ground of the figiires is formed by the metal itself, which 
has been hollowed out to receive the enamel ; but all the details of the 
design are traced out with tine fillets of gold. The fiosh-tinte are in 
rose-coloured enamel ; the colours employed in the draperies and 
accessories are deep and Imht blue, red, and white. The crown has 
unoucstionably been retouched at various periods, but yet there is 
nothing to invalidate the tradition which assigns the more ancitmt 
portions to the time of Charlcinague. The enamels must belong to the 
same early period. 

SPENT BY THE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY AT TUK ENTERTAINMENT OP 
KINO JAMES 11. IN JUS PROGRESS TIIROroU COVENTRY, 1G87. 


(Mr. Itichard Haywood, Treasurer.) 

£ s. f/. 

Gave a gold cup 171 17 0 

Mr. Septimus Butt, mayor, for sweetmeats 27 17 0 

Meat 13 14 0 

Wine 21 12 6 

Homage fee 41 (> S 

King’s cook 10 0 0 

City cook 0 8 0 

Steward Fielding, for making a speech to his Majesty 5 7 0 

For linen spoiled, borrowed of Mi*s. Smith, Spon-stre. t ..... 212 0 

The aldermen that went to Worcester to invite him 3 18 0 

Several companies for waiting on tlie King 27 0 4 

AldePman Webster, for meat 3 0 0 

'Alderman Bradney for com 3 5 C 

His Majesty’s clerk of the market 1 I 0 

The King’s trumpeters 2 0 0 

Richard Howcott, for carrying the city streamer 0 7 0 

The city bailifiTs bill for fish, fowl, and wine 88 18 2 


£134 2 9 


TRATELLTNO EXPENSES IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTtrEY, 

Of travelling cxpen.ses in the thirteenth century, a roll is in existence, 
and is too interesting to be passed over. It contains a steward’s 
accompts of tbc daily expenses of a person of rank in the reign of 
Edward I, on a journey frotn Oxford to Canterbury, and during his 
sojourn in London, <d)out the year 1289 ; while the rec*iTd throws much 

S it upon, the mode ‘ of oilt^ncestors’ living, at a period concerning 
ich we have very few similar memorials. One day's expenses are as 
follow : “ In bread, sixpence. Two gallons of wine, a gift of hospitality 
from the rector of Berton. Item in bread, sixpence. Two gallons of 
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tvine, a j?ift of hospitality from the rector of Mistem* Bear, six- 
pence. Herrings, three^pence. Stockfish, four-pence. Porpoise and fish, 
fi)ur-pence. Perch and roatjh, seven-pence. Large cels, seven-pence. 
Vegetables, thrco-wnco farthing. Pigs and raisins, two-pence. Fuel, 
iive-peiiee. A bed for two nights, two-pencc. Hay for seven horses, 
seven-pence. A bushel of oats, twenty-pence. Apples, a halfpenny. 
Sum, six shillings and eight-pence halfpenny.” Ine most expensive 
(V,\y in the roll is on a Sunday, “ in expenses of my lord at Westminster, 
when lie held a breakfast there for knights, clerks, and stiuires. Bread, 
two shillings. Jlocr, twelve-pence. Wine, three shillings and eight - 
pence. Half a salmon, fur the standard, with the chine, three shillings 
and eight-peiiee. A fresh conger eel, three shillings. Three fat pikes, 
live fat cels, and tWentv-seven fat roaches, twelve shillings and four- 
pence. Half a hundred famprorns, twelvc-pencc. Oysters, three-pence. 
Vegetables, two-ponce. The hire of a boy to prepare the breakfast, one 
])eiiny. Fare to Westminster, one penny. A basket, one penny farthing. 
Oil the same dav at the inn : bread, five-pence farthing. Beer from tlie 
slorr. Two gallons of beer for the boys, two-pence. Fish from the 
store. Candles, a halfp('nny. Fuel, a halfpenny. Hay bought, five- 
pence three farthings. Straw, sixpence. Two tushels of oats, eight- 
jieiiee. Two ]>air of shoes lor my lord, twelve-pence. Sum, thirty 
shillings and three-pence farthing, 

, DUNS IN THE matihatta country. 

The Mahratta mode of rocoveving debts is curious. When the creditor 
cannot g(?t his money, and begins to see the debt as rather desperate, he 
sits dhurva iqion his debtor ; that is, he squats down at the door of the 
tent, and becomes, in a certain mysterious degree, the master of it. 
one goes in or out without his approbation. Ho neither cats himself, 
nor suilbi’s his debtor to eat ; and this famishing contest is carried on till 
the tlebt is paid, or till the creditor begins to feel that want of food is a 
greater punishment than the want of money. This cm ions mode of 
enforcing a <h’niand is in universal practice among the Mahrattas ; 
Seindiah himself, the chieftain, not being exempt from it. The man who 
sits the dhunw, goes to the house, or tent, of him whom he wishes to 
bring to terms, and remains there till the afiair is settled ; during which 
time, tho one under restraint is confined to his apni’tinent, and not 
sullered to communicate with any persons but those w hom the other may 
approve of. The laws by which the dhnrna is regulated are as well de- 
fined and understood as those of any other custom whatever. When it 
is meant to be very strict, the claimant carries a number of liis followers, 
who surround the tent, sometimes even the bed of his adversary, and de- 
prive him altogether of food; in which case, however, etiquette prescribes 
the same abstinence to himself : the sti’ongest stomach, of course, carries 
the day. A custom of this kind was onco so prevakgt in the province 
and city of Benares, that Brahmins were A^sfftt^W^main a long time 
without food. They were then sent to thodoor of some rich mdividual, 
where they made a vow to remain without eating, till they ^onld obtain 
a certain sum of money. To preserve the life of a Brahmin is so absolutely 
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a duty*that the money was generally paid; but never till^a good stiuggla 
had taken place, to ascertain whether the man was staunch or not; lor 
money is the life and soul of all Hindoos. 

TAUXHALL. 

The trees seen above the houses at the foot of the Surrey side of 
'Westminster Bridge are those of VauxhaU Gardens, the site of which will 
soon be covered with buildings. These grounds were once the glory of 
English pleasure-gardens, frequented by the highest in the land irom 
the gay days of Charles II, to those of “ the Regency,” and were cele- 



brated in musical history for talent of the highest kind here introduced* 
In the old orchestra, whose towering summit may be seen from the 
Thames, the greatest musical celebrities have sung. Handel, Dr. Ame, 
and Hook superintended its concerts ; and Hogarth decorated its walls 
with painti^s. It obtained its name from a very old mansion that once 
stood near it. This old manor-house of Fawkes Hall, as it existed in 
the reign of Charles I., is shown in our engraving ; at that time it 
described as a ** fair dwelling-house, strongly built, of three stones 
high, and a pier staircase breal^g out from it nineteen feet square.” This 
staircase occupied one of the towers, in accordance with the ancient 
plan, and the nouse was a curious specimen of the old timber houses of 
the gentry in th^^iuL^ «ent]y;entiury. 

It appears to have obtain)^ its name from Foukes do Brent, who 
married the heiress of the manor, the Countess of Albemarle, sister to 
Baldwin, Arebbisbop of Canterbury ; and it was granted by the name ut 
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tho manor of Foukeshall, by Edward III. to his favourite Hugh 
Despcnser. In 1615 the records of the Duchy of Cornwall prove the 
premises known as Yauxhall Gardens to have been the leasehold property 
of Jane Vaux, widow of John Vaux, citizen and vintner of London, and 
a benefactor to the parish of Lambeth. It has always remained, with 
the manor of Kennington, as the property of the crown, and belongs to 
the Prince of Wales as part of his Duchy of Cornwall. Yauxhall Gardens 
closed for ever on July 25th, 1859, with an al fresco fete. 


EGYPTIAN TOILET BOXES. 

The ladies of ancient Egypt were very fond, of having their apartments 
set off with a profusion of Knick-knacks, and among other articles of 



that sort, they usually liad several different kinds of toilet-boxes on their 
dressing-tables. The above engraving represents a group of them. They 
have been found in considerable numbers among the ruins of the palaces, 
and they form interesting objects among the Egyptian curiosities in 
many of our museums. They were made of wood, or of ivory, often in- 
laid, and always elaborately carved. Sometimes tliey partook of the 
nature of spoons, tho containing part being shallow, at the end of a long 
solid handle ; the handle was carved into the most fanciful forms — a gro- 
to(i|J[ue human ligurc, a w’oman, a fox, or a fish — and the spoon part was 
generally covered with a lid, which turned on a pivot. In one of those 
in the engraving, the spoon takes the form of a fish, the cover being 
carved to resemble its scales, while another, also in the form of a fish, 
has two cavities, tho one covered, the othe r pcrm aimgtjy open, ^me- 
times tho body of a goose formed the box, for the table, or 

in tho posture of life, and other forms were devised from the fomey of the 
artist. Some of these shallow boxes are supposed to have been used for 
bolding small quantities of ointments and cosmetios upon the toilet-tabla. 
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SPAGlOirS KITCnEN. 

One of the most spacious kitchens in England is that of Raby Castle, 
the magnificent seat of the Duko of Cleveland. It is a B<mare of thirty 
feet, having three chimneys, one for the grate, a second for stoves, and 
the third, (now stopped up,) for the great cauldron. The roof is arched, 
with a small cupola in the centre : it has likewise five windows, from 
each of which steps descend, but only in ono instance to the fioor ; and a 
galleiT runs round the whole interior of the building. The ancient oven 
IS said to have allowed a tall person to stand upnght in it, its diameter 
being fifteen feet. • It has since been convertea into a wine cellar, the 
sides being divided into ten parts, and each holding a hogshead of wine 
in bottles. Vast as is this kitchen, it must have been but suitable to the 
liospitality of former ages; for, in on 3 of the apartments of Raby Castle, 
seven hundred knights are stated to have been (‘utertained at one time. 

THE HAWTHOfiNDEX CA.VE3. 

In almost every country on the earth there are natural or artificial 
caves, which have supplied hiding-places, retreats for anchorites, and 
even permanent native dwellings. Such eaves abound in Scotland, and 
especially along the coast, but in general their interest arises ratluu’ 
from the associations of popular traditions, than from any intrinsic pecu- 
liarity of character pertaining to them. Few such retreats are more re- 
markable, either for constructive art, or historic associations, than the 
wxll-known caves beneath the old tower of Ilawthomden, near Edin- 
burgh. They have been hci\Ti, with great labour and ingenuity, in tin* 
rocky cliff which overhangs the river Esk. No tradition preserves the 
history or date of their execution, but cuncealment was evidently the 
chief design of the excavators. The original entrance is most in- 
geniously made in the shaft of a verv’^ de(‘p draw-well, sunk in the court - 
yard of the castle, and from its manifest utility as the ordinary ftnd in- 
dispensable appendage of the fortress, it most efiectually conceals its 
adaptation as a means of ingress and communication with thi‘ ro<*k 
chambers beneath. These are of various forms and sizes, and one in 
particular is pierced ivith a series of S(^uare recesses, somewhat resembling 
the columbaria of a Roman tomb, but assigned by popular tradition 
as the library of its lat(rr oivner, Drummond, the Scottish j)Oct. What- 
ever was the purpose for which these were thus laboriously cut, the ex - 
ample is not singular. A largo cave in Roxburghshire, hewn out in the 
lofty cliff which overhangs the Teviot, lie s in its sides similar recesses, 
and from their supposed resemblance to the intm-ior of a pigeon-housi', 
the cavern has received the name of the iJoo-care, Authentic notieeg^ of 
the Hawthomden caves occur so early as tlie reign of David II., wli(|p.a 
daring band of Scottish adventurers made good their head-quarters there, 
while Edward held the newly-fortified castle of Edinburgh, and tlio 
whole surrounding district. In the glen of the little river Ale, which 
falls into the extensive groups of caves occur, all in- 

dicating, jnoro or less, artintei'al adaptation as human dw(!llings ; and in 
many other districts similar evidences may be seen of temporary or per- 
manent babitation, at some remote period, in these rude rcocsBes. Along 
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the coast of Arran there are several oaves of various dimensions, one of 
which, at Drumandruin, or Drumidoon, is noted in the older traditions 
of the island as the lodging of Fin M‘Coul, the Fingal of Osaian, during 
^ his residence in Arran. Though low in the roof, it is sufficiently capa- 
cious for a hundred men to sit or lie in it. In this, as in other 
examples, we find evidences of artificial operations, proving its connexion 
with races long posterior to those with whose works we have chiefly to 
do in this section of archscological inquiiy. In the further end a large 
detached column of rock has a two-handed sword engraved on it, sur- 
mounted by a deer, and on the southern side of the cavo a lunar figure is 
out, similar in character to those frequently found on the sculptured 
pillars and crosses which abound in Scotland. It is now more frequently 
styled the king’s cave, and described as the retreat oi llobert the^ruce, 
while he lurked os a fugitive in the Western Isles ; but, like many other 
traditions of the Bruce, this seems to be of very recent origin. Other 
oaves in the same island are also of large dimensions,- and variously 
associated with popular traditions, as, indeed, is generally the case whero 
subterranean retreats of any considerable extent occur. Some are the 
hupposed dw'ellings of old mythic chiefs, whose names still live in the 
traflitional songs of the Gael. Others are the retreats which the primi- 
tive confessors of Scotland excavated or enlarged for their oratories or 
cells. Of the latter class are the caves of St. Molio, on the little island 
of Laralash, or the Holy Isle, on the east coast ot Arran ; of St. Columba 
and St. Cormao, on the Argjdeshiro coast ; of St. Ninian, in Wigtonshire ; 
of St. Serf, at Dysart, on the Fifeshirc coast ; and the celebrated “ 
cave of St. llulc, in Saint Andrew’s Bay.” This last oratory consists of 
two chambers hewn out of the sandstone cliffs of that exposed coast. The, 
inner apartment is a plain cell, entered from the supposed oratory of the 
Greek saint. The latter is nearly cireular, measuring about ten Icct in 
diameter, and has a stone altar hewn in tlie solid rock on its eastern side. 

MONKISH PRAYI'.liS. 

The Monks used to pray heartily, or rather say their prayers no less 
than seven times in the twenty- four hours. Wo will give their names:— 

1st. — Nocturnal, at cock-crowing, or two o’clock in the uioming. 

2nd. — Matins, at six o'clock in the inomiiig. 

^Ird. — 'rierce, at nine o'clock in the morning. 

-Uh. — Soxt, at twelve o’clock at noon. 

5th. — None at three o'clock in the afternoon. 

Gth. — ^Ve.sper8 at six o’clock in the uftenioon, 

7th.— Compline, soon after seven. 

Quarles has a neat epigram on the subject : — 

For all our prayers th' Almighty does regard 
The judgment of the balance^ not the yard ; 
lie loves not words, but matter; 'tia his pleasure 
To buy his wares by weighty and not by ftteanurc, 

THE TRAP -RODE 

ITiere are few insects of such extraordinary habits as the Trap-dcoi 
Spider, and the following account of it l)y Proi'essor iTones is so interest- 
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icff, tliat -we m glad to extraet it from his exodlent work oa Inaed 

Architecture : — 

In the Ionian islands, and also in the West Indies [os weU as in the 
south of France, and in Corsica], there aro found certain spiders {^Ctenizay 
commonly known as Trapnioor Spiders, which make a cylindrical nest in 
the earth, and cover the entrance with a door of their own construction, 
Earned of alternate layers of silk and emih, and fastened to the opening 
by a hinge of stout silk, ^ese spiders also lino their nests throughout 
with numerous layers of silken web to the thickness of stout cartridge 
paper, and finish it with the greatest care. This beautiful lining is yet 
further strengthened in particular parts, where the nest is likely to be 
exposed to danger. But the greatest amount of skill and care is bestowed 
upon the trap-door and its silken hinge. The door .is about the eighth 

of an inch thick, rough on tho outside, 
not much unlike anbyster-shell, which 
it also resembles in being thick and 
strong near the hinge, but thinner to- 
wards the circumference. The breadth 
of this hinge is various, but so .etimes 
it is very considerable, as shown in tho 
figure accompanying. It also possesses 
great elastic force, so that, on ./ring 
opened, it closes again of itself. This 
is principally accomplished by a fold 
or doubling of the web, at each end 
of the hinge, which permits the door 
to be opened nearly to a right angle 
■with tlvc aperture, but no furtlier, un- 
Trop.<3oor Spider. Jess violence be u.sed. The under- 

fiide of the door isr perfectly smooth and firm, being shaped so as to fit 
accurately, and yet ^ ofler no resistance when pushed open by the insect. 

As might bo expected, there are varieties in the shap<' and size of these 
nests. Some specimens found in the island of Zaiito liad the silken layers 
of the lid extended into a sort of handle, or lever, just above the hinge, 
on pressing which, in ever so slight a degree, tlie trap-door oix?iie<l. From 
this it W’OuJd appear, that the entrance to such a nest could oe efl*e‘Cted as 
easily by the enemies of the spider as by the spider itself; this, however, 
is not the case ; for repeated observation has shown that the spider ke eps 
guard at the entrance, and actually holds the d<jor with her fore-feet and 
palpi, while the hind-feet are extended down tho side of the nest,- and 
the mandibles arc thrust into the opposido side near tho door. By this 
means the insects gets such power as to rvsist with considerable forco4be 
opening the door. If it be asked how this is known, wc arc able to refer 
to the experiments of careful ob.scrver.s, who extracted a number of nests 
from the ground, and opening them at the lower end, looked up, and saw 
the spider so section view of tho nest will show that the 

curv^ form of the covcrJShJ the shape of tho sicie walls, must favour 
this method of keeping the doojr shut. In some cases, small hollows wero 
formed round the interior edge of the lid, into which tho spider thrust 
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its feet when keeping ^nard. It is a curioiis fact, that when seycral cf 
those spiders enclosed m their nests were kept as a matter of curicmity in 
a box of earth, and the doors frequently opened to examine their pro- 
ceedings, one or two of tliem, as if wearied at these repeated intcrruptionfl, 
t iloetually closed their doors* bjj weaving a piece of silken tapestry, which 
was spread over the interior of the opening, and roundc^l like the inside 



Section of Nest, Nest of Trap-door Snider. Trap-dcor Or>c i.ing 

by a Lever. 


of a Ihimhlc. This was so strongly attached to the door and to the side 
walls, that no oj^ning could bo made without de.stroying the nest. 

rniCKS OF GREEK VASES, 

In the ancient times of Rome the vases of Greek jittery bore a high 
value, and sold for enormous sums to connoisseurs, which has also been 
the case in modern times. Cleopatra spent daily, on the fragrant or 
llowery ware of lUiossus, a Syrian to>vn, six miniel Of the actual prices 
paid fur painted vases, no positive mention occurs in classical authorities, 
yet it is most probable that vases of the best class, the products of emi- 
nent painters, obtained considerable prices. Among the Greeks, works 
of merit were at all times handsomely remnnorat(*d, and it is probable 
that vases of excellence shared the general favour shown to the line arts. 
For works of inferior merit only small sums were paid, .as will be seen 
by referring to the chapter on inscriptions, which were incised on their 
feet, and wuiich mentioned their contemporary value. In modem times 
little is known about the prices paid for thei) works of art till quite a 
recent period, when their fragile remains have realised considerable sums. 
In this countrj" the collections of 3Jr. Townley, Sir W. Hamilton, Lord 
Flgin, and Mr. Payne Knight, all contained painted vases. A sum of 
£500 was paid in cousideration of the in Lord Elgin’s 

collection, which is by no means large wl^ fne exlraordmar^i nature of 
these vases is considered, as they are the finest in thp world of tho old 
primitive vases of Athens. £8,400 were paid for the vases of thd 
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Hamilton oolleetion, one of the most remarkable of the time, and pon<* 
sisting of- many b(»utiM specimens from southern Italy. The great 
discoveries of tno Prinoe of Canino, in 1827, and tho subsequent s^e of 
numerous vases, Mve them, however, a definite market value, to which 
tho sale of the ejection of Baron Durand, whioh consisted almost en- 
tirely of vases, affords some clue, ffis collection sold in 1836 for 313,160 
francs, or about £12,524. lie most valuablo specimen in tlio collcctiou 
was tho vase reprosentog the death of Croesus, which was purchased for 
the Louvre at the price of 6,600 francs, or £264. Tho vase with tho 
subject of Arcesilaus brought 1,050 francs. Another magnificent vase, 
now in the Lou^tc, having tho subject of tho youthful Hercules strangling 
the serpents, was only scciirod for Franco after reaching the price of 6,000 
francs, or £240 : another, with the subject of Hercules, Dejanira, niul 
Hjllus, was purchased for the siun of 3,550 francs, or £142. A crater, 
with the subject of Aoamas and Demophoon bringing back JSthra, was 
obtained by M. Magnoncourt for 4,250 francs, or £170. A Bacchic 
amphora, of tho maker Execias, of the archaic style, was bought by tho 
British Museum for 3,600 francs, or £142 in round numbers. Enough 
has, however, been said to show the high price attained by tho most 
remarkable of these works of art. The inferior vases of course realised 
much smaller snms, varying from a few francs to a few pounds ; but higli 
prices continued to he obtained, and the sale by the Prince of Canino in 
1837, of some of his finest vases, contributed to enrich the museums of 
Europe, although, as many of the vases were bought in, it does not 
afford a good criterion as to price. An cenochoey wdth Apollo and tho 
Muses, and a hydria, with tho same subject, were bought for 2,000 francs, 
or £80 each. A cylixy with a love scene, and another with Priam 
redeeming Hector’s corpse, brought 6,600 francs, or £264. An amphora 
with the subject of Dionysius, and a cup with that of Hercules, sold for 
8,000 francs, or £320 eacli. Another brought 7,000 francs, or £280. A 
vase with the subject of Theseus seizing Helen, another with tho arming of 
Paris, and a third with Pelcus and Thetis, sold for 6,000 francs, or £240. 
Nor can tho value of the finest specimens of the art be considered to 
have deteriorated since. The late Mr. Steuart was offered 7,500 francs 
for a large crater y found in southern Italy, ornamented with the subject 
of Cadmus and the dragon ; 3,000 francs, or £120, were paid by tho 
British Museum for a fine crater ornamented with the exploits of Achilles : 
2,500 francs, or £100, for on amphora of Apulian style, with the subject 
of Pelops and CEnomaus at the altar of the Olympian Zeus. For another 
vase, 'With the subjeot of Mnsmus, 3,000 francs, or £120 were paid, and 
2,500 franco, or £100, for the Athenian prize vase, the celebrated Vas 
Burgonianum, exhumed by Mr. Burgon. At Mr. Beck ford’s sale, the 
iate Duke of Ifamilton gave £200 for a small vase, with the subject of 
the Indian Bacchus. 

The passion for possessing fine vases has outstripped these prices at 
Naples ; 2,400 was given for tho vase 'with gilded figures 

discovered* at Cunue. Still i&^re incredible, half a century back, 8,000 
ducats, £1,500, was paid to Vivenzio for the vase in the Museo Borbonioo 
representing the last night of Troy; 6,000 ducats, or £1,000, for the one 
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with a Dionfsiao feaat ; and 4,000 duoats, or £800, for the vase with the 
grand battle of the Amazcms, published by Shultz. But suoh sumi will 
not be hereafter realised, not that taste is less, but that fine vases are 
more common. No sepulchre has been spared when detected, and no vase 
neglected when discovered; and vases have been exhumed with more 
activity than the most of precious relics. 

OLD WALXXKa STICKS. 

It would seem that at the present time the fashion of carrying walk^ 
ing-sticks has to a considerable extent gone out.” So great is the 
bustle in our city thoroughfares, that the use of a stafi, except by those 
who arc lame, is seldom adopted by business i)cople. l^fessional men 
still aftbet the custom, however ; and your City man, although he may 
repudiate the use of a walking-stick in town, straps a good sapling to 
his portmanteau whenever he has a chance of getting amongst the woods 
and green fields. About a century and a-half ago everyb^y carried a 
('ano. Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, and a host of others, considered 
a good stick as necessary as a coat; and a collection of these staves 
wnuld, if they could be bad at the present day, be valuable, not only as 
relics, but also as an indication of the charactci*8 of the owners, perhaps. 

In former times, a golden-mounted stick or staif was commonly used 
by both the male and female heads of families. Queen EUzabeth carried 
one of these towards the end of her life. They were then more fre- 
quently used, however, as a sign of authority than for any other purpose. 

The staff was a weapon long before fiint-lieaded arrows and such-like 
instruments W’cre invented. Sherifis, and others high in authority, have 
wands or stofis borne before them on important occasions ; the bi^ops* 
pastoral staff is as old / ^ episcopal authori^. 

In former times the’ unning footmen, who, in a body of holf-a-dozcn, 
on each side of a oarv go ran to alarm robbers and to assist the lumbering 
vehicle out of the xV > were well armed with stout staves. At the present 
time they are still cairied by the Hush family, although the use of them* 
is not so clear. the royal state processions, the footmen with their 
staves walk as in former days, and we shoidd be sorry were these littlo 
bits of ceremony dispensed with, inasmuch as they bnng to reeeUcction 
a former conditW of things, which makes us feel oomfortablo by eom- 
X)arison. 

The monstrous sticks shown in tho engraving are drawn foom speci- 
mens which have been preserved by dmers m London, and put as a 
sort of sign at the doors of umbrella and walking-stick dealers. These 
were, however, a century ago, common enough, and might ^ve been 
seen by the hundred together, home by tali footmen behind ladies 
dressed in tho old hooped dresses which we im trying now to imitate. 
At that time there was also a taste for various kin& of monsters, in 
China, wood, and other materials. Monkeys wd puj^-dogs were made 
pets of, and the sticks of the footmen in^idwoh ngdy fonns as 

no modern bogey over dreamed of. • • ^ 

These clubs, stioks, maces, or whatever they may be called, were 
about six feet high, and were in parts painted and gilt. The centre ont 
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disappeared, and wople will look with curiosity at Hogarth’s representa- 
tion of them. Perhaps good specimens of such objects, which have 
passed out of use, would be worthy of a place in our national museum. 
One of the old-fashioned tindcr-l^xes would bo a curiosity there now. 
Although but a few years have passed since the introduction of lucifei 
matches, it is no easy matter to got one of those old-fashioned machines. 

THE SANCni TOPE. 

Under the name of topes are included the most important class of 
Ikiddhist architecture in India. They consist of detached towers, 

and tumuli, all of a sacred or monumental character, ihe word is a 
corruption of the Sanscrit sihttpa^ meaning a mound, hc^, or cairn. 

!By far the tinest as well as the most perfect tope in India is that of 



Sanchi, the principal one of those opened near Bilsah, in Central India. 
It is uncertain whether it ever contained relics or not, as it had been 
dug into in 1819 by Sir Herbert Haddock, since which time it has 
remained a ruin, ana may haye been plundered by the natives. At any 
rate it must have been a spot of peculiar sanctity, judging both from its 
own magnificence, and from the number of subordinate topes grouped 
around it In fact there are a greater number of these monuments on 
this spot, within a space not exceeding 17 miles, than there are, so far 
at least as wo now Imow, in tho whole of India from tho Sutlej to Capo 
Comorin. 

The general appeoranco of the Sanchi Tope will be understood from 
the annexed view of it. The prinoipla building consists of a dome 
somewhat less than a hemisphere, lOG feet in ^iametfpL and 42 feet in 
height, with a platform on the top 34 fc-sWllSt^sjrwhioh originally 
formed tho basis of the tee or capital, which was the inyoriablo finish of 
theso monuments. 

Tho dome rests on a sloping base, 14 feet in height by 120 in diametef , 
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hsmng an offset on its suimnit about 6 feet wide. This, if we may^ 
judge from the repreaentationa of topes on the aoulpturea, must haye" 
been surround^ by a balustrade, and was ascended oy a broad double 
ramp on one side. It was probably used for processions encircliim the 
monument, which seem to have l^en among the most common Bu&hist 
ceremonials.^ The cen^ of this great mound is quite solid, being com- 
posed of bricks laid in mud; but the exterior is faced 'with dressed 
stones. Over these was laid a coa^g of cement nearly 4 inches in 
thickness, which was, no doubt, originafiy adorned either with painting 
or ornaments in relief. 

The fence by which this tope is surrounded is extremely curious. It 
consists of stone posts 8 ft. 8 in. high, and little more than 2 ft. apart. 
These are surmounted by a plain architriive, 2 ft. 4 in. deep, slightly 
rounded at the top. So tar this enclosure resembles the outer cirde at 
Stonehenge; but between every two uprights three horizontal cross- 
j)icces of stone are inserted of an elliptical form, of the same depth as the 
top piece, but only 9 in. thick in the thickest port. This is the only 
hidlt example yet discovered of an architectural ornament which is found 
carved in every cave, and, indeed, in almost every ancient Buddhist 
building known in India. The upright posts or pillars of this enclosure 
bear inscriptions indicating that they were all given by different indi- 
viduals. But neither these nor any other inscriptions found in the 
whole tope, nor in the smaller topes surrounding it (though there are as 
many as 250 inscriptions in all), contain any known name, or any clue 
to their age. 

Still more curious, however, than even the stone railing arc the four 
gateways. One Of these is shown in our view. It consists of tw'o square 
pillars, covered with sculptures, with bold elephant capitals, rising to a 
height of 18 ft. 4 in, ; above this arc three lintels, slightly curs ed 
upwards in the centre, and ending in Ionic scrolls ; they ore supported 
by continuations of the columns, and three uprights inserted in the 
spaces between the lintels. They are covered "with elaborate sculptures, 
and surmounted by emblems. The total licight is 33 ft. 6 in. Ono 
gateway has fallen, and if removed to this country would raise the cha- 
racter of Indian sculpture, as nothing comparable to it has yet been 
transported from that part of the world to Europe. 

BTTBUL PLACES OF DISTINOUISnEI) MEX. 

Chaucer was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, tcithout ihsi 
building, but removed to the south aisle in 1555 ; Spenser lies near him. 
Beaumont, Drayton, Cowley, Denham, Dryden, Howe, Addison, Prior, 
Congreve, Gay, Johnson, Sheridan, and Campbell, all Be within West- 
minster Abbey. Shakspearc, as every one knows, was buried in the 
chancel of the church at Stratford, where there is a monument to his 
memory. ^ Chapman and dtJhirlcy are buried at St. Giles’ -in- the-Fields ; 
Marlow, in the cfitfrck^^c^dioDf St. Paul’s, D^tford ; Fletcher and Mas- 
singer, in \hc chui*bhyard of Ct. Saviour’s, ^utii wark ; Dr. Donne, in 
Old St. Paul’s ; Edward Waller, in Bcaconsffcld churohyard; Milton, in 
the churchyard of St. Giles’. Cripplegato ; Butler, in the churchyard of 
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St. Paul’s, Covent Oardcn; Otway, no one knows where: Garth, in 
churchyard at Harrow ; Pope, in the church at Twickennaxn ; Swift, in 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin ; Savage, in the churchyard of St. Peter’s, Dublin ; 
Parnell, at Chester, where ho died on his way to Dublin'; Dr. Young, at 
Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, of which place he was the rector; Thomson, in 
the churchyard at lUcl^ond, in Surrey ; Collins, in St. Andrew’s Church, 
at Chichester ; Gray, in the churchyard at Stoke-Po^s, where he con- 
ceived his ‘‘ Elegy Goldsmith, in the churchyard of the Temple Church : 
i ’alconer, at sea, Avith all ocean for his grave Churchill, in the church- 
3 urd of St. Martin’s, Dover ; Cowper, in the church at Dereham ; Chat- 
t^ rton, in a churchyard belonging to the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holbom; 
Uums, in St. Michael’s chiirchyard, Dumfries ; Byron, in the church of 
JliicknoU, near Xewstcad; Crabbe, at Trowbridge; Coleridge, in the 
tdiurch at Higbgate ; Sir Walter Scott, in Drybnrgh Abbey ; ' juthe\’, in 
Ciosthv. aitc Church, neai’ Keswick. 

A liEOAL nVNTIXG pahtt. 

The following is an account of the destruction of game in Bohemia, by 
a hunting party of which the Emperor Francis made one, in 1755. 
There were twenty-llucc persons in the part}', three of w'hom were ladies ; 
the Princess Charlotte of Lorraine was one of them. The chase lasted 
eighteen days, and during that time they killed 47,950 head of game, 
and wild deer; of which 19 w'ere stags, 77 roebucks, 10 foxes, 18,243 
bares, 19,515 partridges, 9,499 pheasants, 114 larks, 353 quails, 454 
other birds. Tlie Emperor lired 9,798 shots, and the Princess Charlotte 
0,010 ; in all, there were 116,209 shots fired. 

ANTIPATHIES. 

Certain antipalLics appear to depend upon a peculiarity of the senses. 
The horror inspired by the odour of certain flowers may be referred to 
tins cause. Ainatus Lusitanus relates the case of a monk who fainted 
V, hen he beheld a rose, and never quitted his cell when that flower was 
blooming. Scaliger mentions one of his relations wlio experienced a 
similar horror Avhen seeing a lily. In these instances it is not the agrec- 
ableness or the oflensive nature of the aroma that inspires the repugnance ; 
and Montaigne remarked on this subiect, that tlicrc were men Avho 
dreaded an apple more than a musket -ball. Zimmerman tolls us of a 
lady who coula not endure the feeling of silk and satin, and shuddered 
Avheu touching the velvetv skin of a peach. Boyle records the case of a 
man Avho felt a natural aohorrence to honey. Without liis knowledge, 
some honey was introduced in a plaster applied to his foot, and the acci- 
dents that resulted compelled his attendants to withdraw' it. A young 
man was known to faint whenever he heard the servant sweeping. 
Hippocrates mentions one Nicanor Avho swooned whenever he heard a 
flute: our Shakspeare has alluded to the effects of tlui bagpipe. Julia, 
daughter of Frederick, king of Naples, er-^llJ^•30t■^^a6te meat without 
serious accidents. Boyle fainted whence heard the splashlhg of water ; 
Scaliger turned pale at the sight of water-cresses ; Erasmus experienced 
lebrili' symptoms Avhen smelling flsh ; the Duke d’Epernon swooned on 
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l>oluil<iiug a leveret^ although a hare did not produce the same cffeut. 
Tycho Brahe fainted at the sight of a fox, Henry the Third of Franco at 
that of a cat^ and Marshal d^ Albert at a pig. The horror that whole 
iamilies entertain of cheese is generally known. Many individuals can- 
not digest, or even retain ccrtaui substances, such as rice, wine, various 
fruits, and vegetables. 

A TOUXO BUT CBUEL MURDEliESS. 

On the 3d of July, 1772, was executed at Lisbon, piu'suant to her 
sentence, Louisa de Jesus, for the munler of the thirty-three infants, 
that were at different times committed to her care by the Directors of 
the Foundling Hospital at Coimbra ; for which (as appears by the sen- 
tence published) she had no othci* inducement but six hundred reals in 
money, a coveraa of baize, and a cradle, that she received with each of 
them. She was but twentv-two years of age when executed. Going to 
execution, she was pinched with hot irons, and at the gallows her hands 
were struck off ; she was then strangled, aud her body burnt. 

BECTIVE ABBEY. 

Bective Abbey, the ruins of which form the subject of the annexed 

engraving differs in its general ar- 
rangement from every other monas- 
tic structure in the "kingdom. It 
was, in fiict, a monastic castle, and, 
previous to the use of artillery, 
must have been regarded as a place 
of great strength. It is for this 
reason that wc select it as one of 
our “ AVoiulerful Things,” 

The ruins nro in the immediate 
neigh bourliood of Trim, and about 
tliirty miles from Dublin. 

'ill:.* ruins ombiiie a union of ecclesiastical with military and domestic 
architecture in a remarkable degree. Their chief feature is a strong 
battlcracnted tower, the lower compartment of which is vaidted, pbiced 
at the south-west comer of the quadrangular space occupied by the various 
buildings, and in the centre of which the cloisters remain iu excellent 
preservation. The cloister arches arc late in the first pointed style, and 
are cinque -foiled. The featherings are m<)stly plain, but soveial are or- 
namented with flowers or leaves, and upon one a hawk-like bml is sculp- 
tured. A fillet is worked upon each of the clustered shafts, by w'hioh 
the openings are divided, ana also upon th« ir capitals. The bases, whicli 
are circular, rest upon square plinths, the angles of which are ornamented 
with a leaf, as it were, growing out of the base of the moulding. 

Of the church thet^ ^rc scarcely any remains. Am the nortliern wall 
of the cloister is pier(v>d with 'several windows, which have now the ap- 
pearance of splaying cxtcmallyl* it is extremely probable that it als > 
''l/fved as the south wall of the church, no other portion of which can at 
present he identified. Those buildings which were for the most part 
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devoted to domestic purposes arc for the most part situated upon the east, 
side of the quadrangle. Their architectural details are of a character 
later than those of the tower and of the other portions, but additions and. 
alterations have evidently been made. 

KOVEL MODE OE CELEim.iTIOK. 

Upon the occasion of the christening of the 21st child of Mr. Wright, 
of Widaker, ii(‘ar Whitehaven, by the same woman, in the j^ear 1767, 
tliu company came from 21 parislies, and tlie entertainment consisted of 
21 pieces of beef, 21 legs of mutton and lamb, 21 gallons of brandy, 
three times 21 gallons of strong ale, threo times 21 fowls, roasted and 
boiled, 21 pics, &c. 

ANTIQUE HEAD OENAHENT. 

The annexed engraving represents an exceedingly bcnutifid bronze- 
relie, apparently of the class ot head 
rings, in the collection of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, which 
was discovered in the year 1747, 
about seven feet below the surface, 
when dijcging for a well, at the cast 
end of the village of Stitchel, in th(‘ 
county of Roxburgh. It hotirs a rc- 
.seinblunco in some respects to relics 
of th(* same class in the Christiaus- 
horg Palace, yet nothing exactly 
similar to it has yet been found 
among Scandinavian relies ; wdiilc 
some of its ornamental di.-tails closely 
coiTes[>ond to those which charac- 
terize the Rritisli liorsc furniture 
and other native relics of thisiwriod. 

'»)nc of its most remarkable ikjcu- 
jiarities is, that it opens and shuts by meaus of a binge, being clasped 
when closed by n pin which passes through a double catch at a line in- 
tersecting the ornament ; and so perfect is it that it can still bo oi>enc(l 
and secured with case. It is probable that this also should rank among 
the ornaments of tho head, though it dilfers in some important respects 
from any otlier object of the same class. The oval which it forms is not 
only too small to encircle the head, but it will bo observed from tho en- 
graving that its greatest length is from side to side, the internal measure- 
ments being live and nine-tenth inches by livo and one-tenth inches. 

EELICS. 

At the commencement of the sevontcontli cojjJajcy thM was a crucifix 
belonging to the Augustine friars at Burcoa m Spain, Avhich^produced 
a revouiiG of nearly seven thousand cTowns per annum. It was. 
found upon the sea, not far from the coast, with a scroll of parchment 
appended to it, descriptive of the various virtues it possessed. Tha 
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image was proyided with a false beard and a chesnut periwig, which its 
holy guardians declared were natural, and they also assured all pious 
visitors that on every Friday it sweated blood and water into a silver 
basin. In the garden of this convent grew a species of wdicat, the grain 
of which was peculiarly large, and which its possessors averred was 
brought by Adam out of Faraoi^. Of tliis wheat they made small cakes 
called pan 9 illos, kneaded with the i^oresaid blood and water, and sold 
them to the credulous multitude for a quartillo a piece. These cakes 
were an infallible remedy for all disorders, and over those who carried 
Oiem the devil had no power. They sold also blue ribands of the exact 
length of the crucifix, for about a shilling each, with this inscription iu 
silver letters, “ La madi del santo crucifisco do Burgos.” Tliese ribands 
were a sovereign cure for the headache. 

LONG MEG AXn ILEIl DAUGHTEItS. 

As there is sometliing remarkable or out of the w'ay in this family of 
heavy stone, we present it to the reader. This venerable Druidical 
monument, which is by the country-i>eople called Long Meg and her 
Daughters, stands near Little Salkeld, in the county of Cumberland. It 
consists of 67 massy stones, of different sorts and sizes, ranged in a circle 
of neaidy 120 paces diameter ; some of these stones ore granite, some blue 
and ^rey lime-stone, and others Hint ; many of them are ten feet high, 
and fifteen or sixteen feet in circumference : these are called Long Meg^s 
Daughters. On the southern side of this circle, about seventeen or 
eigliteen paces out of the line, stands the stone called Long Meg, which 
is of that kind gf red stone found about Penrith. It is so placed, that 
each of its angles faces one of the cardinal points of the compass ; it 
ineasiu‘es upwards of eighteen feet in height, and fifteen feet in giith ; 
its figure is nearly that of a square jmsm ; it weighs about sixteen ton? 
4md a half. In the part of the circle the most contiguous, four large 
stones are placed in a square form, as if they liad been intended to sup- 
l>ort an altar ; and towards tlie east, west, and north, two large stones 
stand 0 greater clistiinco from each other than any of the rest, seemingly 
to fom the entrances into a circle. It is remarkable that no stone- 
quarry is to be found hereabouts. The appearance of this circle is much 
hurt 6y a stone W'all built across it, that cuts off a considerable segment, 
w'hich stands in the road. The same ridiculous story is told of these 
stones, as of those at Stone-hange, ». e., that it is impossible to count 
them, and that many persons who have made the trial, could never find 
them amount twice to the same number. It is added, that this was a 
holy place, and that I^ng Meg and her Daughters W'cre a company of 
witches transformed into stones, on the prayers of some saint, for ven- 
t^mng to prophane it ; but when, and by whom, the story does not say. 
Thus has traaition obscurely, and clogged with fable, handed down the 
destination of Utis accompanied with some of that venemtion in 
which it^was oncG undoubtedly Jbcld, though not sufliciently to protect 
its remains from the depredations of avarice ; the mclosure ana cultivation 
of the ground bidding fair to destroy them. These stones are mentioned 
by Camden, who was either misinformed as to, or mis-reckoned their 
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number ; unless, which seems improbable, some have been taken away* 
At Litile Salkeld, (says he,) there is a circle of stones seTenty-sevcn m 
number, each ten feet high ; and Wore these, at the entrance, is a single 
one by itself, fifteen feet high. This the common people call .Long Meg, 
and the rest her Daughters ; and within the cirdc, ore two heaps of 
stones, under which they say there are dead bodies buried ; and, indeed, 
it is probable enough that this has been a monument erected in memory 
of some victory,” The history of the British Dniidioal Antiquities 
having been thoroughly investigated, since Camden^s time, these circles 
are now universally agreed to liave been temples and places of judgment, 
and not sepulchral monuments. Indeed Ids editor has, in some measure, 
rectified his mistake, by the following addition : “But, as to the heaps 
in the middle, they are no part of the monument, but have been gathered 
off the ploughed lands adjoining ; and (as in many other parts of the 
county) thrown up here in a waste comer of the ncld ; and as to the 
occasion of it, both this, and the Rolrick stones in Oxfordshire, are sup- 
posed by many, to have been monuments erected at the solemn investi- 
ture of some Danish Kings, and of the same kind as the Kingstolen in 
Denmark, and Morcstcen in Sweden ; concerning which, several large 
discourses have been written.’^ 

CURIOUS PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO DRESS AT THE COMREXCEHEXT OF 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Cloth of gold, satin, and velvet, enriched by the florid decori»tious of 
the needle, w’crc insufficient to satisfy tlie pride of nobles ; robes formed 
of these costly materials were frequently ornamented with embroidery 
of goldsmiths^ work, thickly set with precious stones; and the most 
absurd and fantastic habits were continually adopted, iu the restless 
desire to appear in new inventions. John of Ghent is represented in a 
habit divided straight down the middle, one side white, the other half 
dark blue ; and his sou, Henry IV., on his return from exile, rode in 
procession through London in a jacket of cloth-of-gold, “ after tho 
German fashion.” The dukes and earls who atUnded his coronation 
wore three bars of ermine on the left arm, a q^uarter of a yard long, “ or 
thereabouts the barons had but two : ana over the lionarch’s head 
was borne a canopy of blue silk, supported by silver staves, with four 
gold bells, “that rang at the corners.” '“Early in the reign of 
iliehard II. began,” says Stowe, “the detestable use of piked shoes, 
tied to the knees with chains of silver gilt ; also women used higli attire 
on their heads with piked horns and long training gowns. The commons 
also were besotted in exoesse of appartd ; in w'ide surcoates reaching to 
their loines ; some in a garment reaching to their heels, close before and 
sprowting out at the sides, so that on tne backe they make men seemo 
women, and this they call by a ridiculous name — *jowne» Their hoodes 
are little, and tied under the chin.” 

ECCENTRIC FUNERAL. • • 

Mr. John Oliver, on eccentric miller of Highdown Hill, in Sussex, 
diod| aged eighfy-three, tho 27th of May, 1793. His remains were 
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iate/zed near his mill, in a tomb he had caused to be erected there fof 
that purpose, nep thirty yews ago ; the ground having been previously 
consecrated.^ His co^, which he had for many years kept under his 
bed, was painted white ; and the body was borne by eight men clothed 
in the same colour. A girl about twelve years old read the burial 
service, and afterwards, on the tomb, delivered a sermon on the occasion, 
from Micah 7, 8, 9, before at least two thousand auditors, whom curiosity 
had led to sec this extraordinary funeral. 

EGTPTIAX ST AND A EDS. 

The engraving which we here lay before our friends, represents a group 



of Egyptian standards, as they were used in the army in the time of 
Pharaoh. ^ 

Each regiment and company had its own peculiar banner or standard, 
which were therefore very numerous, and various in their devices. A 
beast, bird, or reptile, a sacred boat, a royal name in a cartouche, or a 
sTObolic combination of emblems, were the most common forms. As 
they appear to have been objects of superstitious veneration that were 
selected for this purpose, they must have contributed greatly to the en- 
thusiasm so highly valued in battle ; and instances are common in all 
history of desponding courage revived, and prodigies of valour perlbrmcd, 
on behalf of those objects which were so identified with national and 
personal honour. 

Allusions to standards, jbanners, and ensigns are frequent in tho Holy 
Scriptures* The four divisions in which the tribes Israel marched 
through tho wilderness had each its governing standard, and tradition 
has assigned to these ensigns tho respective forms of tho symbolic cheru- 
bim seen in the vision of Ezekiel and John — that of Judah being a lion, 
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that of Beuben a maxii that of Ephraim an ox, and that of Dan an eagle. 
The post of standard-bearer was at all times of the greatest importance, 
and none but officers of approved valour were ever chosen for such a ser- 
vice ; hence Jehovah, describing the ruin and discomfiture which he was 
about to bring on the haughty Ring of Assyria, says, And they 
be as when a standard-bearer fainteth.” 



THE siniEW’- Asir. 

At that end of Richmond Par^ where a gate leads to Mortlake, and 
near a cottage in which resides one of the most estimable gentlemen of 
the age — Professor Owen — there still lives and flourishes a tree that has 
been famous for many ages : it is the Shrew Ash, and the above is a cor- 
rect engraving of it. It stands on rising ground, only a few yards 
beyond the pond which almost skirts the Professor’s lawn. White, in 
his Natural History of Selbome, describes a shrew -ash as an ash whose 
twigs or branches, when gently applied to the limbs ofi cattle, will im- 
me£ately relieve the pains wliich a beast suffers from the running of a 
shrew-mouse over the part affected ; foi*it is supposed th3a shrew- 
mouse is of so baleful and deleterious a nature, that wherever it creeps 
over a beast, be it horse, cow, or sheep, the suffering animal is afflicted 
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with orael angmsh, and threatened with the loss of the nse of the limb. 
Against this evil, to which they were continually liable, our provident 
forefathers always kept a si^w-ash at hand, wmoh, when onoe medi- 
cated, would maintain its virtue for ever. A shrew -ash was made potent 
thus : — ^Into the body of a tree a deep hole was bored with an auger, and 
a poor devoted shrew-mouse was thrust in alive, and plugged in, no 
doubt with several quaint incantations, long since forgotten. The shrew- 
ash in Richmond Park is, therefore, amongst the few legacies of the kind 
be^eathed to their country by the wisdom of our ancestors. 

Our readers will .perceive that across the liollow of the tree near the 
top there is a little bar of W'ood, The legend runs that wore this W 
removed every night, it would be replaced in the same spot every morn- 
ing. The superstition is, that if* a child afflicted with what the people 
in the neighbourhood call “ decline,'* or whooping-cough, or any in- 
fantine disease, is passed nine times up the hollow of that tree, and over 
the bar, while the sun is rising, it will recover. If the charm fails to 
produce the desired effect, the old women believe that the sun was too 
tar up, or not up enough. If the child recovers, of course, the fame of 
the tree is whispered about. There is a sort of shrew-mother to every 
shrew-ash, who acts as guide and teacher to any young mother who has 
an afflicted child and believes in the charm. The ash in Richmond Park 
is still used, and stUl ffrxnly believed in. 

A DBUH MADE OF HUMAN SKIN. 

John Zisca, general of the insurgents who took up arms in the year 
1419 against the Emperor Sigismund, to revenge the deaths of John 
Boss, and Jerome of Prague, who had been cruelly burnt to death for 
their religious tenets, derated the Emperor in several pitched battles. 
He gave orders that, after his death, they should make a drum of his 
skin ; which was most religiously obeyed, and those very remains of the 
enthusiastic Zisca proved, for many years, fatal to the Emperor, who, 
with difficulty, in the space of sixteen years, recovered Bohemia, though 


with difficulty, in the space of sixteen years, recovered Bohemia, thoi^h 
assisted by the forces of Germany, and the terror of Crusades. The in- 
surgents were 40,000 in number, and well disciplined. 

EABTHQUAKE IN JAMAICA. 

The Earthquake of Jamaica, in 1692, is one of the most dreadful that 
history has to record. It was atten^d witii a hoUow rumbling noise 
like that of thunder, and in less than a minute all the houses on one 
side of the principal street in the town of Port Royal sank into a fearful 
gulf forty mthoms deep, and water came roaring up where the houses 
had bemi. On the other side of the street the grotom rose up and down 
like the waves of the sea, raising the houses and throwing them into 
heaps as it subsided. In another part of the town the street craok^ 


so timt several hundred ox tiiese opemngs were to be seen at tne same 
time ; and as the wretched inhabitants ran out of their tottering dwell- 
lings, the earth opened under their feet, and in some oases swallowed 
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themup entirely; while in others, the ^ suddeiUy ojosiag, 
them by the middle, and thus crushed them to death. In some 
these fearful openings sauted up oataraots of water, which were att^ded 
by a most noisome sten^. It is not possible for any place to exhibit a 
scene of neater desolation thmi the whole island presented at this 
period. Ine thundering bellowing of the distant mountains, the dusky 
gloom of the sky, and the crash of the falling buiddings gave unspeakable 
horror to the scene. Such of tho inhabitants as were savea sought 
shelter on board tho ships in the harbour, and remained there for more 
than two months, the shocks continuing with more or less violence every 
(lay. When, at length, tho inhabitants were enabled to return, they 
found the whole face of tho country changed. Very few of the houses 
which had not been swallowed up were left standing, and what had been 
cultivated plantations were converted into large pools of water. The 
greater part of tho rivers had been choked up by the falling in of de- 
tached masses of tho mountains, and spreading over the valleys, they had 
changed what was once fertile soil into morasses, which could only be 
drained by cutting new channels for the rivers ; while the mountains 
themselves had changed their shapes so completely, that it was conjec- 
tured that they had formed the chief seat of the earthquake. 


cunions exteacts feom the household book of lady kabt, 

DAUGHTEE OF THE KING, IN VABIOUS TEAES, FROM THE 28TH TO 
THE 36th of henry Vin. ROYAL MSS. BRIT. MXJS. 

** Item, geven to Oeoigc Mounteioye drawing my Layde’s Grace to his 
Valentine, xl\ 

*^Item, geven amongs the yeomen of the King’s guard bringing a 
Leke to my Lady’s Grace on Sajmt David’s Day, xv". 

“ Item, geven to Heywood playeng an enterlude with his children 
before my Lady’s Grace, xl*. 

** Item, payed for a yerde and a halfe of damariie for Jane the foie, vij*. 

** Item, for shaving of Jane fooles hedde, iiij**. 

** Payed for a frountlet lost in a wager to my Lady Margaret, iiij“. 

**Item, payed for a brekefast lost at boiling by my Lady Mary’s 
Grace, x*.” 

GIVING doles. 

A bishop of Durham, in tho reign of Edward III, hod eve^ week 
eight quarters of wheat made into bread for the poor, besides his alms- 
dishes, fragments from his table, and monev ^yen away by him in 

I 'oumeys. The bishop ^f Ely, in 1532, feu oaily at his gates two> 
Lundred poor persons, and fho Lord Cromwell tea the some number. 
Edward, earl of Derby, fed upwards of sixty aged poor, besides fdl 
comers, thrice a week, and furnished, on Good Eriday, two thousand 
seven hundred people with meat, drink, and money. Ro^rt Winchelsey, 
archbishop of Canterbury, gave, besides the doily teagmei^ts of his house, 
on Fridays and Sundays, to every beggar that came to his door, a loaf of 
bread of a farthing value; in time of dfarth he tlfbs gave mway five 
thousand loaves, and this charity is said to have cost his lordship five 
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hundred pounds a year. Over and above this he gave on every festivii 
day one hundred and fifty pence to as .many poor persons, and he usdd to 
send daily meat, drink, and bread unto such as by age and sickness 
were not able to fetch alms from his gate ; he also sent money, meat, 
apparel, &c., to such as he thought wanted the same, and were ashamed 
to oeg; and, above all, this princely prelate was wont to take compassion 
upon such as were by misfortune decayed, and had fallen from wealth to 
poor estate. Such acts deserve to be written in letters of gold. 

FEMALE OUN AMENT OF THE IRON PEIlIOJ). 

One of the most beautiful neck ornaments of the Teutonic or Iron 
Period ever found in Scotland is a beaded tore, discovered by a labourer 
while cutting turf in Lochar Moss, Dumfriesshire, about two miles to the 
north of Cumlongan Castle ; and exhibited by Mr. Thomas Gray, of 
Liverpool, at tlie York meeting of the Arolucological Institute. \Ve 

here annex an engraving of it. 
The beads, which measure rather 
more than an inch in diameter, 
are boldly ribbed and grooved 
longitudinally. Between every 
two ribbed beads there is a small 
flat one formed like the wheel of 
a pulley, or the vertebral bone of 
a fish. " The portion which must 
have passed round the nape of I lie 
neck is flat and smooth on the 
inner edge, but chased on the 
upper side in an elegant incised 
imttern corresponding* to the or- 
namentation already described as 
characteristic of this period, and 
bearing some resemblance to that 
on the beautiful bronze diadem found at 8titchcl in Roxburgh shire, 
figured on a subsequent page. The beads are disconnected, having ap- 
parently been strung upon a metal wire, as was the case in another 
example found in the neighbourhood of Worcester. A waved ornament, 
chased along the outer edge of the solid piece, scorns to have been de- 
signed in imitation of a cord ; the last tradition, as it were, of the string 
with which the older necklace of shale or jet was secured. Altogether 
this example of the class of neck ornaments, to which Mr. Birch has 
assigned tne appropriate name of beaded tores, furnishes an exceedingly 
interesting illustration of the development of imitative design, in contra- 
distinction to the more simple and archaic funicular tore, which, though 
continued in use down to a later period, pertains to the epoch of primi- 
tive art. 



^ CXJRIOHS LANTERN, 

In 1602, it is related that Sir John Harrington, of Bath, sent to 
James YI liing of Scotland, at Cliristmas, for a new year’s gift, a dork 
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lantern. The top was a crown of pure gold, serving also to cover a 
perfume pan; within it was a shield of silver, embossed, to reflect the 
fight ; on one side of which were the sun, mwn, and planets, and on the 
other side, the story of the birth and passion of Christ, as it was en- 
graved by David II King of Scotland, who was a ]prisoner at Nottingham. 
On this present, the following passage was inscribed in Latin — “ Loid« 
remember me when thou eomcst into thy kingdom.” 

ANCIENT SCANDINAVIAN DBOOCH. 

The characteristio and beautiful ornament, usually designated the 
shell-shaped brooch, and equally familiar to Danish and British anti- 
quaries, belongs to the Scoto-Scandinavian Period. In Scotland many 
beautiful examples have been found, several of which are preserved in 
the Museum of Scottish Antiquaries. From these we select the one re- 
presented in the annexed engraving, as surpassing in beauty of design 
and intricacy of ornament any other example of which wo are aware. It 
consists, as usual, of a convex plate 
of metal, with an ornamental bor- 
der, surmoimted by another convex 
plate of greater depth, highly or- 
namented with embossed and per- 
forated designs, the effect of wnioh 
appears to have been further 
heightened by the lower plate being 
gilded so as to show through the 
open work. In this example the 
gilding still remains toleiahly per- 
'fect. On the under side are the projecting plates, still retaining a frag- 
ment of the corroded iron pin, where it has turned on a hinge, and at 
the opposite end the bronze catch into which it clasped. ‘The under side 
of the brooch appears to have been lined with coarse linen, the texture of 
which is still clearly defined of the coating of verd antique with which 
it is now covered. But its peculiar features consist of an mevated central 
ornament resembling a crown, and four intricately-chased projections 
terminating in horses’ heads. It was found in September, 1786, along 
with another brooch of the same kind, lying beside a skeleton, under a 
Hat stone, very near the surface, above the ruins of a Pictish house or 
burgh, in Caithness. It measures nearly four and a half inches in length, 
by three inches in breadth, and two and two-fifth inches in height to 
the top of the crown. Like many others of the same type, it appears to 
have been jewelled. In several examples of these brooches which we have 
compared, the lower convex plates so nearly resemble each other, os to 
suggest the probability of tlicir having been cast in the same mould, 
while the upper plates entirely difier. 

STllEET CKIES OP MODEBN EOYPT. , 

Tho cries of the street hawkers in Egypt at the present day are very 
singular, and well deserve a place in our repertory of curiosities. The 
seller of (or lupins) often cries Aid 1 .0 Imbabee I aid 1” Thia 

26 
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is understood in two senses : as an invocation for aid to tlie sbeykh 
El-Imba'bee, a celebrated Moos 'Urn saint, buried at tbo Imba'beb, on 
the west bank of tbe Nile, opposite Cairo ; in the neighbourhood of 
which village the best tir'mis is grown; and idso as implying that it is 
through the aid of the saint above mentioned that the tir'mis of Imba'beh 
is so excellent. The seller of this vegetable also cries, “ The tir’mis of 
Imba^h surpasses the almond !*’ Another cry of the seller of tir'mis 
is, “0 how sweet are the little children of the river!” This last cry, 
which is seldom heard but in tlie country towns and villages of Egypt, 
alludes to the manner in which the tir'mis is prepared for food. To ae- 
prive it of its natural bitterness, it is soaked, for two or three days, in a 
vessel full of water : then boiled, and, after this, sewed up in a basket 
of palm-leaves (called /«rd), and thrown into the Nile, where it is left 
to soak again, two or three days ; after which, it is dried, and eaten 
cold, with a little salt. The seller of sour limes erics, “ God make them 
light [or easv of sale] ! 0 limes !” The toasted pips of a kind of melon 
called ^ahdailaUcec^ and of the water-melon, arc often announced by tho 
cry of ** 0 consoler of the embarrassed ! O pips !” though more commonly, 
hv the simple cry of Roasted pips !” A curious cry of the seller of a 
kind of sweetmeat (hhala^tceejy composed of treacle fried with some 
other ingredients, is, ** For a nail ! 0 sweetmeat !” He is said to be half 
a thief: children and aervants often steal implements of iron, &c., from 
the house in which they live, and give them to him in exchange for his 
sweetmeat. The hawker of oranges cries, Honey ! 0 oranges I Honey !” 
and similar cries are used by tho sellers of other fruits and vegetables ; 
so that it is sometimes impossible to guess what the person announces for 
sale ; as, when wcdiear tne of “ Sycamore-figs ! 0 grapes 1” except-^ 
ing by the rule that what is for sale is the least excellent of the fruits, * 
<S:c., mentioned ; as sycamore-figs are not so good as grapes. A very 
singular cry is used by the seller of roses : “ The rose was a thorn : from 
the sweat of the Prophet it opened [its flowers!” This alludes to a 
miracle related of the Prophet. The fragrant floAvers of the hhen^na- 
trec (or Egyptian privet) are carried about for sale, and tbe seller cries, 
‘‘Odours of paradise! 0 flowers of the hhcn'na!” A kind of cotton 
cloth, mode by machinery which is put in motion by a bull, is announced 
by the cry of “ The work of the bull ! 0 maidens !” 

THE SLACK PESTILENCE. 

The black pestilence of the fourteenth cctituxy caused the most terrific 
ravages in E^land. It has been supposed to have home some resem- 
blance to the cholera, but that is not tho case ; it derived its name from 
the dark, livid colour of the spots and boils that broke out upon tlio 
patient’s body. Like the cholera, the fatal disease appeared to have 
followed a regular route in its destructive progress ; but it did not, like 
the cholera, advance westward, although, liko that fearful visitation, it 
appears to have originated in Asia. 

The bkek pe8til3nce desccipled along the Caucasus to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and, instead of entering Europe through Russia, first 
appeared over the south, and, after devastating the rest of Europe, peuo- 
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trated into that country. It followed the caravans, which came from 
China across Central Asia, until it reached the shores of the Black Sea ; 
thence it was conveyed by sliips to Constantinople, the centre of commer- 
cial intercourse between Asia, Euroi»e, and Africa. In 1347 it reached 
Sicily and some of the maritime cities of Italy and Marseilles. During 
the following year it spread over the northern part of Italy, France, 
(jcrinany, and England. The northern kinirdoms of Europe were invaded 
l)v it in 1349, and linally Russia in 1351 —four years after it had ap- 
peared in Constantinople. 

The following estimate of deaths was considered far below the actual 
number of victims : — 


Florence lost . 

Venice „ 

Marseilles ,, in one luniitli 
Paris „ „ 

Avignon „ „ • 

Strasburg ,, » • 

Basle 99 * 

Erfurib „ 19 • 

I^udon ,, 99 • 

Norwich ,, „ . 


60,000 inhabitants 

10,000 

99 

56,000 

99 

50,000 

99 

60,000 

99 

16,000 

99 

14,000 

99 

16,000 

99 

100,000 

99 

50,000 

tf 


Ueeker states that this pestilence was preceded by great commotion in 
the interior of the globe. About 1333, several earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions did considorablo*injury in up^KT Asia, while in the same year, 
Greece, Italy, France, and Germany siiRered under similar disasters. 
The harvests were swept away by inundations, and clouds of locusts de- 
stroyed all that floods had spared, while dense masses of offensive insects 
strewed the laud. 

As in the recent invasion of cholera, the populace attributed this scourge 
to poison and to the Jews, and those liapless beings were persecuted and 
destroyed wherever they could l>e found. In Mayenee, after vainly 
attemi»ting to defend themstdves, they shut themselves up in their quar- 
ters, where 1,200 of them burnt to death. The only asylum found by 
them was Lithuania, where Casimir afforded them protection ; and it is, 
jK'rhaps, owing to this circumstance that so many Jewish families are 
still to 1 k‘ found in Folaud. 


THE DUCm:SS of LArDEUDALE. 

Few mansions are more pleasantly situated than Ham House, the 
dwelling of the Tollemochcs, Earls of Dysart. It stands on the south 
bank of the Thames, distant about twelve miles from I^ndon, and imme- 
diately opposite to the pretty ^Tllage of Twickenham. It was erected 
early in the seventeenth century ; the date 1610 still stands on the door 
of the principal entrance. Its builder was Bir Thomas Vavasour, and it 
subsequently came into the possession of Katherine, daughter of the 
Earl of Dysart, who married first Sir Li«ncl Tollenfache, and for her 
second husband Earl, afterwards Duke, of Lauderdale. 

The Duchess of Lauderdale was one of the “busiest” women of the 
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busy in •whicli she lived. Burnet insinuates that, during the life 
time of her iirst husband, ‘‘she hod been in a correspondence with 
Lord Lauderdale that had giyen occasion for censure.^’ She succeeded 
in persuading him that he was indebted for his escape after “ Worcester 
li"ht” to “her intrigues with Cromwell. She was a woinan/^ continues 
the historian, “ ot great beauty, but of far greater parts. She had a 
wonderful quickness of apprehension, and an amazing yivacity in con- 
versation. She had studied, not only divinity and history, but mathe- 
matics and philosophy. She was violent in everything she set about, 

— a violent friend, but a much 
more violent cuemv. She had a 
restless auibition, lived at a vast 
expense, and was ravenously cove- 
tous, and would have stuck at no- 
thing bv which she might compass 
her ends.” Upon the accession of 
her husband to political powe r after 
the Kestoriition, “all applications 
were made to her. She took upon 
lier to determine everything ; slu* 
sold all plact's ; and was wanting in 
no method that could bring h(T 
money, which she lavished out in ii 
ino.'it profiisr vanity/’ 

This jliichess of Lauderdale — 

famous during the reigns of four 

inonarelis — the Uirst and St‘Cond 
.lames, and the First and Si'eond^ 
(Tiarlos, and through the Frotector- 
ship of ('roinneJl — refurnished th<‘ 
house at Ham, where she continued to reside until her death at a very 
advanced age. 

Among other untouched relics of gone-by days, is a small ante- 
chamber, where, it is said, she not only ciuidcscended to receive tho 

second Charles, but, if tradition is to be credited, where she “cajoled” 

Oliver Cromwell. There still remains the chair in which she used to sit, 
her small walking cane, and a variety of objects she was wont to value 
and cherish as memorials of her active life, and tho successful issue of a 
hundred political intrigues. 

MODERX ITrYPTIAK MUSICAL IX.STRUMENT8. 

The durwee'shes, who constitute a sort of religious mendicant order in 
Egypt, often make use of, in their processions and in beg^iig, a little 
tubl, or kettle-drum, callcjd ha^z ; six or soVen inches in diameter; 
which is held in the left hand, by a little projection in the centre of tho 
hack, and beaten by the right hand, with a short leather strap, or a stick. 
They alsL use cymbals, which arc called on simi 'ar occasions. Tho 
ha'z is used by the Moosahh^hir, to attract attention to his cry in tho 
nights of Rum'ada'n. Castanets of brass, called taUjaH^ arc used by tha 
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public female and male dancers. Each dancer has two pairs of these 
instruments. They arc attached, each by a loop of string, to the thumb 
and second finger, and have a more pleasing sound than castanets of wood 
or ivory. There are two instruments which are generally found in the 
hliarce'm of a person of moderate wealth, and which the women often 
use for their diversion. One of these is a tambourine, called ta^r^ of 
which wo insert an engraving. It 
is eleven inches in diameter. The 
hoop is overlaid with mother- of- 
poarl, tortoise-shell, and white bone, 

<»r ivor}’’, both without and within, 
and has ten rircular plates of brass 
attached to it, each two pairs hav- 
ing a Avire passing through their 
centres. The ta’r is held by the 
or right hand, and beaten with 
tUo fingers of that hand and by the 
other hand. The fingers of the 
hand which holds the instrument, 
striking only near the lioop, pro- 
duce liighcr sounds than the other 
hand, which strikes in the centre. 

A tambourine of a larger and more 
simple kind tlian that here de- 
scribed, without the metal plates, Ta'r (2), and Dar'abookTcch (3). 

is often used hy tlie lower ordeis. The other instrument alluded to in 
• the commencement of tliis paragraph is a kind of drum, called rfar’a- 
hmk'heh. The bestkiud is made of wood, covered with mother-of-pearl 
ond tortoise-shell, &c. One of this description is licre represented with 
the ta'r. It is fifteen in(jlics in length, covered with a piece of fishes’ 
skin at the larger extremity, and open at the smaller. It is placed 
under the Icd't ami ; generally suspended by a string that passes over 
the left shoulder ; and is beaten with both hands. 

HKMARlLkBLK OAKS, 

The oaks most remarkable for their horizontal expansion, are, accord- 
ing to Loudon, the following : — The Three-shire Oak, near Worksop, 
was so situated, that it covered part of the three counties of York, 
Nottingham, and Derby, and dripped over seven hundred and seventy- 
seven square yards. An oak between Newnham Courtnev and Clifton 
shaded a circumference of five hundred and sixty yards of ground, 
under which two thousand four hundred and twenty men mi^ht have 
oommodiously taken shelter. The immense Spread* Oak in Worksop 
Park, near the white gate, gave an extent, between tlie ends of its 
opposite branches, of an hundred and eighty feet. It .dripped over an 
area of nearly three thousand square yards, which is above half an 
acre, and would have afforded shelter to £f regiment o\ nearly :housand 
horse. Tlie Oakley Oak, now growing on an estate of the Duke of 
Bedford, has a head of an hundred and ten feet in diameter. The oak 
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called Eohur Britannicum^ in the Pork, at llycotc, is said to have been 
extensivo enough to coyer five thousand men ; and at Ellerslie, in Ron- 
trcwshire, the native village of the hero Wallace, there is still standing 
‘the old oak tree,’ among the branches of which, it is said, that he and 
three hundred of his men hid themselves from the English.” 

CTTRIOTTS ADVERTISEMENT. 

A few years ago the following actually appeared in one of tlie London 
pa^rs : certainly a most economical speculation for the use of soul and 
body: — 

“ Wanted, for a family who have bad health, a sober, steady i)erson, 
in the capacity of doctor, surgeon, apothecary, and man -midwife. He 
must occasionally act as buthr, and dross hair and wigs. Ifo will be 
required sometiiiies to read prayers, and to preach a sermon every Sun- 
day. A good salary^ w’ill be given.” 

Cn-VNGES OP MOUNT ETNA. 

Signor IMar^a Gommellario has given, from a meteorological journal 
kept at Catania, a vcit interesting view of the successive chants of 
Mount Etna, at a jK^riod in which it w'as in the phase of moderati- 
activity ; and no description could convey so accurate a conception of 
the ever-changing phenomena. 

On the 9th of Ecbrnary, 1804, there was a sensible earthquake. Etna 
smoked nincty-sevon days, but there was no eruption nor any thunder. 

On the 3rd* of Jidv, LSOo, there was au eartlapiake. Etna smoked 
forty-seven days, and emitted dame twenty-eight days. There %vas au 
eruption in Jtine, but no thunder. 

There were eartlnpiakes on the 27tli of May and 10th of Oetidx'r. 
1800. The mountain smokerl fortv-seveu days, daiiied seven, and 
detonated twenty-eight : little thunder. 

On the 24th of Eebruarv and 25th of Xovember, ISOT, there were 
earthquakes. Etna smoked fifty-nine days : little thundi i*. 

In August, September, and Decendjer, 1808, earthquakes wire fre- 
quent, Etna smoked twelve days, llamed oiif* hundred ami two, and 
often detonated. Thunder storms were frequent. 

From January to May, and during September and December, 1800, 
there were thirty-seven* earthquakes. The most sensible shock was on 
the 27th of March, when the mountain ejeeted lava on the WTStem side. 
This eruption lasted thirteen days, and part of the Bosco di Castigliono 
was injured. The mountain smoked one hundred and fifty-two days, 
llamed three, and detonated eleven. Little thunder. 

On the 16lh and 17th of February, 1810, there were four earthquakes. 
On the 27th of October, Etna was in a state of eruption on tho castoni 
side, and the lava llowxd into thoTallc del Hue, There were about 
twenty thunder storms, 

1811, no earthquakes, but the mountain continued until the 24th of 
April to eject lava the ea^t. At this time the Mount St. Simon wa.s 
formed. No thunder. 

Earthquake on the 3Td and 13th of March, 1813* The mountain 
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imoked twcnt^^oiglit days, Oa tho 30tli of June, and on the* 5tK of 
August, St. Simon smok^« There were twenty-one thunder storms. 

On the 3rd of November, 1814, there was an earthquake, preceded by 
a discharge of sand from that part of tho mountain called Zoocolora 
There were twelve thunder storms. 

On the 6th of September, 1815, there was an earthquake. The moun^ 
tain smoked fortv-two days, and there were eleven thunder storms. On 
tho 6th, 7th, and 11th of January the lightning was tremendous. 

1816, no earthquakes. On tho 13th of August a part of the interior 
side of the crater fell in. Ten thunder storms. 

There was an earthquake on the 18th of October, 1817. The moun- 
tain smoked twenty-two days. There were eight thunder storms. 

During 1818 there were twenty-five earthquakes. Tho most violent 
was in the neighbourhood of Catania, on the 20th of February. The 
mountain smoked twenty-four days. No thunder. 

CnARITV INSTJEAI) OF TOMP. 

According to the “Annual Register” for August, 1760, there were 
expended at the funeral of Farmer Keld, of Whitby, in that year, one 
hundred and ten dozen of penny loaves, eight large hams, eight legs of 
veal, twenty stone of beef (fourteen pounds to the stone), sixteen stone 
of mutton, "fifteen stone of Cheshire cheese, and thirty ankers of ale, 
besides what was distributed to about one thousand poor people, who 
had sixpence each in money given them. 

TllK BKDFOED MISSAL. 

One of the most celebrated books in the annals of bibliography, is the 
richly illuminated Missal, executed for John, Duke of Bedford, ilegent 
of France, under Henry VI. ; by him it was presented to that king, in 
1430. This rare volume is eleven inches long, seven and a-half wide, 
and two and a-holf thick ; contains fifty -nine large miniatures, which 
nearly occupy the whole page, and above a thousand small ones, in circles 
of about an inch and a-half diameter, displayed in brilliant borders of 
golden foliage, with variegated flowers, etc."; at the bottom of every 
page are tw'o lines in blue and gold letters, which explain the subject of 
each miniature. This relic, after passing through various hands, de- 
scended to the Duchess of Poiilana, whose valuable collection w^as sold 
by auction, in 1786. Among its many attractions was the Bedford 
^iissal. A knowledge of the sale coming to the cars of George III., he 
sont for his bookseller, and expressed his intention to become the pur- 
(diaser. The bookseller ventured to submit to his majesty the probablo 
high price it would fetch. “How high?” exclaimed the king. “ Probably, 
two hundred guineas,” replied the bookseller. “ Two hundred guineas 
fora Missal!” exclaimed the queen, who was present, and lifted her 
hands up with astonishment. “ Well, w'cU,” said his majesty, “ PU 
have it still; but since the queen thinks two hundred* ^ineas "so enor- 
mous a price for a Missal, rll go no fisher.” Tke biddings for the 
Royal Librar}'’ did actually stop at that point ; a celebrated collector, 
Hr. Edwards, became tho purch^r by adding three pounds more. 
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same Missal was afterwards sold at Mr. Edwards’ sale, in 1815, andpoF* 
chased by the Duke of Marlborough, for tho enormous sum of £637 15s* 
sterling. 

CiUCIirATSl) BIKGS. 

There is a particular class of antique gold ornaments, belonging to the 
Bronze Period, which is dcse^ing of especial attention, from^e circum- 
stance that the British Isles is the only locality in w'hich it has yet been 
discovered. These ornaments consist of a solia cylindrical gold bar, beat 
into a semi-circle or segmental arc, most frequently tapering from tho 
centre, and terminated at both ends vrith hollow cups, resembling tho 
mouth of a trumpet, or the expanded calix of a flower. A remarkable 
example of these curious native relics is engraved in the “ Archaeological 
•fournal.” The cups are formed merely by hollows in the slightly dilated 
cads ; but it is further interesting from being decorated with the stylo of 

incised ornaments of most frequent 
occurrence on the primitive Britisli 
pottery. It was dug up at Bralia- 
lish, near Bantrj', county Cork, and 
w'cighs oz.. o dwts. G grs. In con- 
trast to this, another is engraved in 
the same iourn il, found near the en- 
trance lodge at iSwinton Park, York- 
shire, scarcely two feet below tho 
surface. In this beautiful speci- 
men the terminal cups are so uu- 
usiially large, that the solid bar 
of gold dwindles into a mere con- 
necting-link between them. The 
annexed figuie of a very fine ex- 
ample found by a labourer while 
cutting peats in the parish of 
Croradulc, Inverness-shire, some- 
what resembles that of S^vinton Park in the size of its cups. It 
is from a drawing by the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, and wpre- 
sents it about one-half the size of the original. Similar relies of 
more ordinary proportions have been brought to light, at diflerent 
times, in various Scottish districts. 

EXTKAOEDryABY CJOICKET MATCHES. 

Every day in summer wagers arc made at Lord's cricket ground, upon 
matches there to be played; but there have been more extraordinary 
matches elsewhere relative to this exercising game ; for a cricket matoh 
was played on Blackhcath, in the year 1766, between eleven Greenwich 
pensioners who had lost each an arm, and eleven others who had lost 
each a leg. The former won with ease. And agnm, on the 9th of 
August, lltPG, a cricket matcl\. was played by eleveu Greenwich pen- 
sioners, with one leg, against eleven with one arm, for one thousand 
guineas, at the new cricket grouiuil- Montpelier gardens, Walworth. At 
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nino o’clock the xuen arrived in three Greenwich stages ; about twelve 
the wickets were pitched, and they commenced. Those with but one 1^ 
had the first inningS| and got 93 runs ; those with but one arm got but 
42 runs during their innings. The one-leg commenced their second 
innings, and six were bowled out after they had got 60 runs ; so that 
they left off one hundred and eleven more than those with one aim. 
Next morning the match was played out ; and the men with one leg beat 
the one-arms by one hundred and three runs. After the match was 
finished the eleven one-legged men ran a sweep-stakes of one hundred* 
yards distance for twenty guineas, and the three first had prizes. 

MUMMY CASES. 

The annexed engraving reprt'sents a set of Egyptian mummy cases, 
several of which were used for the interment of one body, the smaller 
one being enclosed within the larger. 

On the death of a king in Egypt, 

throe score and ten days” was the 
period that intervened from his de- 
parture to the termination of the 
embalming operations ; the earlier 
and more important of which, ex- 
clusive of the soaking in natron, 
occupied forty days. The coffin, or 
wooden case, m which the embalmed 
body of Joseph was preserved, till at 
tlie exodus it was carried from Egypt, 
was, doubtlcsss, of such a form and 
appearance as tliose >vith whicli we 
arc familiar at oui* museums. An 
account of some siwcimcns of these 
and of the internal shells wdiich 
were considered requisite for persons 
of rank, yyiU be read with interest. 

Before the bcttcT kind of mummies were put into their wooden cases, 
they were placed in a shell in the foUo^ving manner : — Nine thick layers of 
hcm])en or linen cloth were well gummed together, so as to make a sti'ong 
fiexiblc kind of board, something l^c a piece of papier m&cbie. This 
was formed into the shape of the swathed mummy, which w'as inserted 
in it by means of a loncitudinal aperture on tho*^ under side, reaching 
from the feet to the head. The tw’o sides of this long aperture were then 
drawn together by a eoarso kind of stitching, done with a lai*go needle 
and thin hempen cord. The inside of this hempen case was covered with 
a thin coating of plaster, and the outside w-^as also covered with a similar 
sort of plaster, on which were painted rude figures of beetles, ibides, &c., 
&c., apparently ^vith ochrous earths tempered with water ; they coidd be 
easily rubbed off with the finger, except where they woie fixed by an 
outer coating of gum. On the upper part o& this case ft human was 
represented, and for the purpose of gi\i.ng additional strength and firm* 
ness to that part of tho hempen ooycring, a considerable quantity of earth 
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and niaster was stuck on tho inside, so tliat it would be more easy to 
mould tho material on the outside, while still flexible, into a resem- 
blance of the human form. The face was coyered with a strong varnish, 
to keep the colour flxed. The outer case was generally made of the 
Egj-ptian fig-sycamore wood, and the parts of it were fastened together 
with wooden pegs. This wood was used by the Egyptians for a variety 
of purposes, as wo find even common domestic utensim made of it. The 
pegs of the sycamore cases were not always of the sycamore wood, which, 
when cut thin, would hardly bo so suitable as some more closely-grained 
wood ; tho pegs, therefore, of the inner cases were of a different wood, 
generally of cedar. Bodies embalmed in tho highest style of fashion, 
had, in addition to the inner coffin which wo have described, an outer 
wooden box, such as Herodotus mentions, with a human face, male or 
female, painted on it. Some of these cases were plain, and others highly 
ornamented with figures of sacred animals, or with paintings represent- 
ing mythological subjects. 

The wooden case which contained the body was sometimes cut out of 
one piece of wood, and the inside was made "smooth, and fit for tiic re- 
ception of the painted figures, by laying on it a thin coat of fine ]daster. 
This plaster w as also used as a lining ibr the w^ooden cases w'hich wert' 
not made of a single piece. There was often a second wooden case, still 
more highly ornamented and covered with paintings secured by a strong 
varnish. These paintings were intended to embody the ideas of tlio 
Egyptians as to the state of death, the judgment or trial which preceded 
the admission into the regions below, and other matters connected with 
the ritual of the dead and the process of embalming. 

The upper part of each of the wooden cases w'as made to represent a 
human figure, and the sex was clearly denoted by the character of ilv 
head-dress, and the presence or absence of the be^d. Both the head- 
dress and ^e ornaments about the neck, as far us the bosom, were exactly 
of the some character as those which we see on tho sculptures and paint- 
ings. The brief remark of Herodotus, that the friends put the swuthed 
mummy “ into a wooden figure made to rcscmblo tho human form,*' is 
amply borne out. 

IXSTIXCT OF AXIXALS. 

Gall and various observers of animals have fully ascertained that the 
attention of dogs is awakened by our conver^'ation. Ho brought one of 
these intelligent creatures with nim from Vienna to Paris, which per- 
fectly understood French and German, of which he satisfied himself by 
repeating before it whole sentences in both languages. A recent anec- 
dote has been related of an old ship-dog, that leaped overboard and 
swam to shore on hearing tho captain exdaim, ‘‘Poor old Neptune! 1 
fear we shall have to drown him !** and such was the horror which that 
threat inspired, that he never afterwards would approach the captain or 
any of the ship’s company, to whom he had y-reviously been fondly 
attached. It miftt, however, bo observed that in the brute creation, as 
in ours (sometimes more brutal species), peculiar attributes, that do not 
belong to the race, distinguish individuals gifted with wliat in man wo 
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might call a supenor intellect, but which in these animals shows a 
superiority of what we term instinct. Spurzheim relates an instance of 
a cow belonging to Mr. Dupont de Nemours, which, amongst the wlioie 
kindred herd, was the only one that could open the gate leading to their 
pastures ; and her anxious comrades, when arriving at the wished-for 
spot, invariably lowed for their conductor. It is also related of a hound, 
who, unable to obtain a seat near the fire without the risk of quarrelling 
with the dozing occupants that crowded the hearth, was wont to run out 
into the court-yard barking an alarm that brought away his rivals in 
comfort, when no quietly re-entered the parlour, and selected an eligible 
stretching-place. This animal displayed as mucli ingenuity as the 
traveller who, according to the well-known story, ordered oysters for his 
horse for tho purpose of clearing the fireside. 

BELL or ST. MUEA. 

This curious relic, engraved overleaf, two-thirds the size of the original, 
is reiiiarkablo as a work of art, as well as a genuine relic of the most 
venerable antiquity ; it was formerly regarded with superstitious reve- 
renoo in Ireland, and any liquid drunk from it was believed to have 
peculiar properties in alleviating human suftbring ; hence, the peasant 
women of the district in which it was long preserved, particularly used 
it in cases of child-birth, and a serious distuibance was excited on a 
former attempt to sell it by its owner. Its legendary history relates that 
it descended from the sky ringing loudly ; but as it approached tho con- 
<‘ourso of i)cople who had assembled at the miraculous warning, tho 
tongue detached itself and returned towards the skies; hence it was 
concluded that the IkjII was never to be profaned by sounding on earth, 
but was to be kept for purj>oscs more holy and beneficent. This is said 
to ha\ c happened on the spot where once stood the famous Abbey of 
Fahan, near Innishowen (County Donegal! , founded in tho seventh 
century by St. Mura, or Muranus, during the reign of Abodh Slain* . 
For centuries this abbey was noted as the depository of various valuable^ 
objects, which were held in especial veneration by the people. Among>t 
th(\so were several curious manuscripts written iJy St. Mura, his crozicr, 
and this bell ; which ultimately came into the possession of a poor peasant 
residing at Innishowen, who parted with it to Mr. Brown, of Beaumaris, 
at whoso sale in 1855 it was purchased by Lord Londesborough. The ma- 
terial of the bell is bronze, and its form quadrangular, resembling other 
ancient Irish bells, and leading to tho conclusion that it is the genuine 
work of the seventh century. The extreme feeling of veneration shown to- 
wards it in various ages is proved by tho ornament with which it is encased. 
By tho accidental removal of one portion of the outer casing, a series of 
earlier enrichments were discovered beneath, which were most probably 
placed there in tho ninth century, Tho portion disclosed (the loweV 
right hand comer) consists of a tracery of Bunio knots 'wvought in brass, 
and firmly attached to tlio bell by a thin plate of g<dd ; — ^wl^ther tho 
remainder of those early decorations, now^concealcd, be similar, cannot 
bo determined without removing the outer plates. These exterior orna- 
ments consist of a scries of detached silver plates of various sizes 
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diversely embossed in the style known to have prevailed in the eleventh 
century. The centra is adorned with a large crystal, and smaller gomi 
have once been set in other vacant sockets around it, only one of arnbo. 



remaining. The two large spaces in front of the* arched top were also 
most probably filled with precious stones, as the gold setting still remains 
entire. The best workmanship has been devoted to these decorations ; 
the hook., for suspending the 1^11 is of brass, and lias been covered with 
early bronze ornament which has been filled in with niello, the intcr- 
being occupied by silver plates ornamented like the rest of 
toe later decorations which cover its sunacc. From the absence of any 
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tmoes of mets on the hack or sides of the bell, the decoration it h&& 
received may have been restricted to the casing of the handle and the 
enrichment of the front of this venerated relic. 



CURTOirSLY-SHArED PIllKKiyG CTP, 

^ Drinking cups of a fantastic shape were very muclj in vogue in the 
sixteenth century. Sometimes they assuthod the shape of birds, some- 
times of animals. In general it is the head that takes off, and serves as 
a lid or cover; but sometimes the orifice is in another port of the body, 
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as, for example, oti the back. The specimen now before us is from Lor4 
Ji^!idesborough’s ooUection. 

The sta^ is of sUver, gilt all over ; the collar set with a garnet. Silver 
bands oneirclo this curious figure, to which aio appended many small 
silver escutcheons engraved with the arms and names of distinguished 
officers of the Court of Saxe Gotha, the latest being “Her Yon Maagcn- 
heim, Camer Juncker und Regierung Assessor in Gotha, d. lo Augusti, 
A*^. 1722.” It has probably been a prize for shooting, successively won 
by those iKjrsons whose arms decorate it. 

BANQUETS TO QTTEfIN ELIZABETH. 

Few English sovereigns were so well acquainted witli their dominions 
as was Queen Elizabeth : she may be said to have visited every corner of 
lier empire, and in these royal journeys or “progresses.” as they are 
called, her loyal subjects strove to outvie each othcT in the splendour of 
their receptions. Nothing could surpass the magniKcenee of the enter- 
tainments thus planned for the queen’s gratification, either a? respoets 
the splendour of show, or the costliness of the more substantial hancpiet. 
These occasions are too numerous to mention ; and wc can only notice 
one of the queen’s visits to the palace at Greenwich, as described by a 
German, who travelled in England in 1598. It was Sunday, and after 
attending service in the chapel, the queen prepared for dinner. • A gen- 
tleman entered the room bearing a rod, and with him another bearing a 
table-cloth, which, after they had both kneeled three timos, ho spread 
upon the table, and after kneeling again, they both retired : then came 
tw'o ethers, one with the rod again, the other with a salt-sellar, a plate, 
and bread, which, after kneeling, they also placed on the table : thtm 
eamc an unmarried and a married ladv, beaiing a tasting 'knife, and 
having stooped three times gracefully, they rubbed the table with bread 
and salt. Then came the yeomen of the guard, bringing in, at each 
time, a course of dishes, served in plate, most of it gilt ; these dishes 
were received by a gentleman, and placed upon the table, w'hile tlie 
lady-taster gave to each guard a mouthful to eat of the particular dish 
he had brought, for fear of any poison. During the lime that this guard 
(which consisted of the tallest and stoutest men that could bo found in 
all England, being carefully selected for this service) wore bringing 
dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums made the hall ring for 
half an hour together. After this a numl>er of unmarried ladies appeared, 
who lifted the meat from the table, and conveyed it to the queen’s inner 
and more private chamber, where, after she had chosen for herself, the 
rest wras sent to the ladies of the court. The queen dined and supped 
alone, with very few attendants. 

the great fog of 1783. 

It prevailed over the adjoining continent, and produced much fear 
that tne end of all things was at hand. It appeariH:. first at Copenhf^cii 
on the 29ibi of May, reached pijon on the 14tn J une, and was perceived 
inltaly on the 16th. It was noticed at Spydberg, in Norway, on the 
122nd, and at Stockholm two days later ; the following day it reached 
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Mosco^ir. On the 23rd it was felt on the St. Gothard, and at Bnda. By 
the close of that month it entered Syria; and on the 18th of July, 
reached the Altai Mountains.. Before its appearance at these places the 
condition of the atmosphere was not similar; for in this country it 
^followed continued rains ; in Denmark it succeeded fine weather of some 
continuance ; and in other places it was preceded bjr high winds. The 
sun at noon looked rusty-red, reminding one of the lines of Milton. Tho 
lieat was intense during its continuance, and the atmosphere was highly 
electric. Lightnings were awfully vivid and destructive. In England 
many deaths arose from this cause, and a great amount of property was 
lost. In Germany public edifices were thrown doini or consumed by it ; 
and ill Hungary one of tlie cliief northern towns was destroyed by fires, 
caused by the electric fluid, which struck it in nine diflerent places. In 
France there were hailstones and violent winds. In Silesia there were 
great inundations. Tho dry fogs of 1782*83 were accompanied by influ- 
enza ; at St. Petersburgh 40,000 persons were immediately attacked by 
it, after the thermometer had suddenly risen 30 degrees. Calabria and 
Sicily were convulsed by earthquakes ; in Iceland a volcano was active, 
and about the same time one sprung out of the sea off Norway. The 
co-existence of dry fogs with earthquakes and volcanic eruptions had 
been previously observed — e, ^., in the years 526, 1348, 1721 ; and since 
then, in 1822 and 1834. 

A somewhat similar fog overspread London before the cholera of 1831, 
and the influenza of 1847. HecW (“ Epidemics of the Middle Ages”) 
has collected notices of various phenomena of this kind, which have pre- 
ceded the great continental plagues, and have often been characterised 
by offensive odours. 

MONKliYS DEMANDING THEIK DEAD. 

Mr. Forbes tells a story of a female monkey (the Semnopithecus 
Entellus) who was shot by a friend of his, and carried to his tent. 
Forty or fifty of her tribe advanced with menacing gestures, but stood 
still when tho gentleman presented his gun at them. One, however, 
who appeared to be the chief of the tribe, came forward, chattering and 
threatening in a furious manner. Nothing short of firing at him 
seemed likely to drive him away ; but at length he approached the tent 
door with every sign of grief and supplication, as if he were begging for 
the body. It was given to him, he took it in his arms, carried it away, 
with actions expressive of affection, to his companions, and with them 
disappeared. It was not to be wondered at tnat the sportsman vowed 
never to shoot another monkey. 


BARA. 

Mr. Howel, in his descriptive travels through Sicily, gives a particular 
account of the magnificent manner in'which we festival of the Assump- 
tion of tho Virgin is kept by the Sicilians under the title of Bora, whicn, 
although expressive of the machine ho ^escribes, ir also, ik appears, 
generally applied as a name of the feast itself. An immense macmne of 
about 50 feet high is constimcted, designing to represent Heaven ; and 
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in the midst is placed a young female personating the Yirgini an 
image of Jesus on her right hand ; round the Virgin 12 little children 
turn vertically, representing so many Seraphim, and below them 12 
more children turn horizontally, as Cherubim; lower down in the 
machine a sun turns vertically, ^vith a child at the extremity of each of 
the four principal radii of his circle, who ascend and descend with his 
rotation, yet always in an erect posture ; and still lower, reaching 
within about 7 feet of the ground, are placed 12 boys, who turn hori- 
zontally without intermission around the principal iigure, designing 
thereby to exhibit the 12 apostles, who were collected from all comers of 
the earth, to be piesent at the decease of the Virgin, and witness her 
miraculous assumption. This huge machine is drawn about the prin- 
cipal streets by sturdy monks ; and it is regarded as a particular favour 
to any family to admit their children in this divine exhibition. 

. CHADLE OP HENRY V. 


Most of our readers have probably seen, in the illustrated newspapers 
of the day, sketches of the magniticently artistic cradles which have been 

made for the childien of our good 



Queen, or for the Prince Imperial of 
France. It will be not a little 



curious to contrast with those elabo^ 
rately beautiful articles the cradle; 
of a* Prince of 'Wales in the four- 



teenth century. We here give a 
sk(dch of it. 

It was made for the use of Henry 
prince of AValcs, afterwards King 
Henry V., generally called Henry of 
Monmouth, because he was born in 


the castle there in the year 1388. He was the son of Henry IV. of 
Bolingbroke, by his first wife Mary de Bohun. He was educated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, under the superintendence of his half uncle, 
the great Cardinal Henry Beaufort. On the accession of his father to 
the throne, he was created Prince of Wales, and, at the early age of 
sixteen, was present at the battle of Shrewsbury, where he was badly 
wounded in the face. After having greatly distinguished himself in the 
war against Owen Glendour, he spent some years idleness and dissipa- 
tion, but on his coming to the throne, by the death of his fatlier, 
April 20, 1413, he threw off his former habits and associates, chose his 
ministers from among those of tried integrity and wisdom in his father’s 
cause, and seemed everjrwhere intent on justice, on victory over himself, 
and on the good of his subjects. After a short but glorious reign of ten 
years, in which the victory of Agincourt was the principal event, ho 
expired at the Bois de Vincennes, near Paris, on the lost day of August, 
1422, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. He was Mngagea at the time 
in a war^with the. Dauphin of France. His heart was warm as his head 
was cool, and his courage cq&al to his wisdom, which emboldened him 
to encounter the greatest dangers, and surmount the greatest difiicultiea 
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nifl yirtueB were not inferior to his abilities, being a dutiful son, a fond 
parent, an affectionate brother, a steady and generous friend, and an 
indulgent master. In a word, Henry V., though not without his fail- 
ings, merits the character of an amiable and accomplished man, and a 
great and good Ung. Such was the sovereign, for whoso infant years 
uie plain, but still not tasteless, cradle was made, which we have hero 
engraved, as it is preserved in the castle of Monmouth, his birthplace. 


Li. / - 


THE PONT AT KILCABN. 

The venerable old church at Kilcam, near Navan, in the county of 
Meaih, contains a font of great rarity, and we have selected it os a fitting 
object for our work, inasmuch as it is a striking instance of the union of 
the beautiful with the curious. 

Placed upon its shaft, as repre- 
sented in the cut, it measures in 
height about three feet six inches ; 
the basin is two feet ten inches in 
diameter, and thirteen inches deep. 

The heads of the niches, twelve in 
number, with which its sides are 
carved, are enriched with foliage of 
a graceful but uniform character, 
and the miniature buttresses which 
separate the niches are decorated 
with crockets, the bases resting 
upon heads, grotesque animals, or 
human figures, carved as brackets. 

The figures within the niches are 
executed with a wonderful degree 
of care, the drapery being repre- 
sented with each nunute crease or 
fold well expressed. They are evi- 
dently intended to represent Christ, 
the virgin Mary, and the twelve apostles. All the figures are seated. 
Our Saviour, crowned as a King, and holding in his hand tlie globe and 
cross, is in the act of blessing the Virgin, who also is crowned, the- 
“ Qu^n of Heaven.” The figures of most of the apostles can easily be 
identified : Saint Peter ^ his key ; Saint ^drew by his cross of pecu- 
liar shape ; and so on. They are represented bare-footed, and each nolds 
a book m one hand. 





THE BLOOD-SUCKING VAM?IRE. 

Captain Stedman, who travelled in Guiana, from 1772 to 1777, pub- 
lished an account of his adventures, and for several years afterwards it 
was the fashion to doubt the truth of his statements. In fact, it was a 
general feeling, up to a much later period than the above, that travel- 
lers were not to be believed. As our knowledge, howpver, ba^increaaed^ 
and the works of God have been mode mAre manifest, the reputation of 
many a calumniated traveller has been restored, and, among others, that 

27 
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of Captftm StednuuEi. Ve shaJl^ therefore^ xinJ^tatingiy qtiote his 
soooimtof thfibitBof the Tampiire Oft irakin^, about four o'clock 
this moiuing, ift my hammocib, I was esctremely alarmed at finding^ 
myself weltering* in congealed bl6odf» and wiOiout ^ling any pain what- 
ever. Having started up aad run Ip the siMeon, with a firebrand in 
one hand, and all oyer besmeared with gore, the mystery was found to 
be, that I had been bitten by the vampire or spectre of Chiiana, which is 
also called the fijing dog of New Spain.. This is no other than a bat of 
monstrous size, that sucks the blood from men and cattle, sometimes 
even till they die ; knowing, by instinct, that the person they intend to 
attack is in a sound slumber, they gmierally a^ht near the feet, where, 
wl^e the creature continues fanning with his enormons wings, which 
keeps one cool, he bites a piece out of tiio tip of the great toe, so very 
indeed, that the head of a pin could scorely be received into the 
wound, which is oonaequently not painful; yet, through this orifice 
he connives to suck the blood until he is obliged to disgorge. He then 
begins again, and thus continues sucking and disgorging till ho is 
scarcely able to fiy, and the sufferer has often been known to sleep from 
time into eternity. Cattle they generally bite in the ear, but always in 
those phueea wenm- the bhwa lows spontaneously. Having applied 
tobacco-adkcBasthe best reiaedy, and washed the ^re from myself and 
my hamsaaok^ I observed aeveral small heaps or congealed olood aU 
around l^ptes where 1 had loin utoe the ground ; ii^n examining 
which, ttesrageen judgiadthat 1 had lost at least twelve or fourteen 
ounces durine Having measured this creature (one of the 

bats), I fou^ ifebobe, between the tips of the wings, thirty-two inches 
and a-half ; tlikie eolhur was a dark brown, nearly black, but lighter 
underneath," 

LUXURY i3f 15B2.. 

The luxury of the present times does not equal, in one article at least, 
that of the sixteenth century. Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, the Queen^s 
! ambassador at Paris, in a letter to Sir Thomas Chaloner, the ambassador 
at Madrid, in June, 1562, says, 

I pray you good my Lord Ambassador sende mo two mire of par- 
fumed gloves, porfumed with orrango flowers and jacemin, tVone for my 
wives hand, the other for mine own© ; and wherin soever I can pleasure 
you with any thing in this countrey, you shall have it in rccompenco 
thereof, or els so moche money as they shall coste you ; provided alwaics 
that they be of the best chaise, wherein your judgiment is inferior to 
none." 

SDCOTnXB PHENOmNON—PHOSPHOBESCBNCB. 01* XJEB SEA, 

The sea has sometimes a luminous appearance, a phenomenon that has 
been observed by all sailors^ who consider it the forerunner of windy 
weather. It is said to occur most frequently in the summer and autumn 
months, and varies so much in its, character, as to induce a doubt 
whether it can always bo attributed to the some cause. Sometimes, iho 
inminous appearance is seen over the whole sorfooe of the water, and the 
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Tessol seema as thou^k^floating upon an oocan of light. At other times, 
the phosphorescence is only seen immediately around the idiip. A per*-' 
tion of water taken from the sea does not necessarily retain its lummous 
appeoconce, hut its brilliance will generoEy continue os long as the water 
is kept in a state of ogitc^on. Some naturalists imagine the phos*- 
phorcscence of the sea to arise from the difhision of an immense number 
of aniinalculm through the medium, and others attribute it to electricity. 
Dr. Buchanan has given an account of a very remarkable appearance of 
the sea, observed by him during a voyage from Johanna to Bombay. 
About eight o’clock in the evening of the 3tst of July, 1785, the sea 
had a milk-white colour, and upon it were floating a multitude of 
luminous bodies greatly resembling that combination of stars known as 
the milky way, the brightest of them representing the larger stars of a 
constellation. The whiteness, he says, was such as to prevent those on 
board from seeing either the break or swell of the sea, although, from 
the motion of the ship and the noise, they knew them to be violent, and 
tho light was sufHcieutly intense to illuminate the ropes and rigging. 
This siugular phenomenon continued till daylight appeared. Several 
buckets of water were di*awn, and in them were found a great number 
of luminous bodies, from a quarter of an inch to an inch and a half in 
length, and these were seen to move about as worms in the vmter. 
There might be, he said to Dr* Buchanan, four hundred of these animals 
in a gallon of water. A similar appearance had been observed before in 
the same sea by several of the ofEcers, and the gunner had seen it off 
Java Head, in a voyage to China. 

IffAimiAGB Towr. 

The matrimonial ceremony, like many others, has undergone some 
variation in the progress of time. Upwards of three centuries ago, the 
husband, on taking his wife, as now, \>y the right hand, thus od&^sccl 
her : — “ I. N. undersygne tho N. for my wedded wyfe, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for porer, yn sickness, and in heltlie, tyl detlie us 
departc, (not “do part,*’ as we have erroneously rendered it, the ancient 
meaning of “ departe,” even in Wicklilte’s time, being “separate ”) as 
hoh^ churche bath ordeyned, and thereto I plygth the my trow the.” Tho 
wife replies in the same form, with an additional clause, “to bo buxom 
to the, tyl dethe us departe.” So it appears iu the hrst edition of the 
“ Missals for the use of the famous and celebrated Church of Hereford, 
1502,” fol. In what is called the “ Salisbury Missal,” the lady pro- 
nounced a more general obedionco: “ to bo bonore and buxom in beddo 
and at the borde. ’ 

LOVE OF GAEDSNS; 

Louis XVIII,, on his restoration to France, made, in the park in Ver-^ 
Boilles, ihe fac’^simile of the garden at Hartwell ; and there W'as no more 
amiable trait in tho life of that accomplished prince. Nupoleon used to 
say that ho should know his father’s garden m Corsica blindi;jlded, by 
tho smell of the earth! And the hanging-gardens of Babylon ore said 
to have been raised by the Median Queen of Hebuohadnezzar on the 
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and naked plains of her adopted country, to remind her of the hills and 
woods of her childhood. We need not speak of the plane-trees of Plato — 
Shakspe^’s mulberry-tree— Pope’s willow— Byron’s elm? Why de- 
scribe Cicero at his Tusculum— Evelvn at Wotton— Pitt at Ham Com- 
mon— Walpole at Tloughton— Grenville at Dropmere ? Why dwell on 
Bacon’s “ little tufts of thyme,” or Fox’s geraniums ? There is a spirit 
in the garden as well as in the wood, and the “ lilies bf the field” supply 
food for the imagination as well as materials for sermons. 

ANCIENT DANISH SHIELD. 

In Asia, from 'whence the greater number, probably all, of the 
European nations have migrated, numerous implements and weapons of 
copper have been discovered in a particular class of graves ; nay, in some 
of the old and long-abandoned mines in that country workmen’s tools 
have been discovered, made of copper, and of very remote antiquity. 
AV'e see, moreover, how at a later jieriod attempts were made to harden 
copper, and to make it better suited for cutting implements by a slight 

intermixture, and principally of tin. 
Hence arose that mixed metal to 
which the name of “ bronze” has 
been given. Of this metal, then, 
the Northmen of the bronze period” 
formed their armour, and among nu- 
merous other articles, three shields 
have been discovered which are made 
wholly of bronze ; and we here give 
a sketch of the smallest of them, 
which is about nineteen inches in 
diameter, the other two being twenty- 
four. These shields are formed of 
somewhat thin plates of bronze, the 
edge being turned over a thick wire 
metal to prevent the sword penetrat- 
ing too deeply. The handle is formed of a cross-bar, placed at the 
rev'erse side of the centre boss, which is hollowed out for the purpose of 
admitting the hand. 

SACKED GAEDENS. 

The origin of sacred gardens among the heathen nations may be 
traced up to the garden of Eden. The gardens of the Hesperides, of 
Adonis, of Flora, were famous among the Greeks and Homans. “The 
garden of Flora,” says Mr. Spence (rolymetis, p. 251),^ “ I take to have 
been the Paradise in the Homan mythology. The traditions and traces 
of Paradise among the ancients must be expected to have grown fainter 
and fainter in every transfusion from one people to another. The 
Homans probably derived their notions of it irom thf- Greeks, among 
whom this ^dea seeifis to have Ijeeu shadowed out under the stories of the 
gardens of Alclnous. In Africa they hod the gardens of the Hes- 
perides, and in the East those of Adonis, or the llortt Adonis^ as Pliny 
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calls them. The term JSorti Adonides was used by the ancients to 
signify gardens of pleasure, which answers to the very name of Paradise, 
or the garden of Eden, as Ilorti AdonU does to the garden of the Lord.” 

ANCIENT CHAIR OE DAOOBERT. 

The chair which wo here engrave claims to be regarded as a great 
curiosity, on two separate grounds : it is the work of an artist who was 
afterwards canonized, and it was used by Napoleon I. on a most important 
occasion. Towards the close of the sixth century the artists of France 
were highly successful in goldsmith’s work, and Limoges appears to have 
been the principal centre of this industry. It was at this time that Abbon 
flourished — a goldsmith and mint-master, with whom was placed the 
young Eloy, wno rose from a simple artizan to be the most remarkable 
man of his century, and whoso virtues were rewarded by canonization. 
The apprentice soon excelled his master, and his fame caused him to be 
summoned to the throne of CJotaire II., for whom he made two thrones 
of gold, enriched with precious stones, from a model made by the king 
himself, who had not been able to 
And workmen sufficiently skilful to 
execute it. The talents and probity 
of St. Eloy also gained him the affec- 
tion of Dagobert I., who entrusted 
him with many important works, and 
among them, with the construction 
of the throne, or chair of state which 
is the subject of this article. It is 
made of bronze, carved and gilded, 
and is a beautiful specimen of work- 
manship. The occupant of the chair 
would sit upon a cloth of gold sus- 
pended from the two side bars. For 
a long time it was preserved in the 
sacristy of the royal church of St. 

Denis, at Paris ; but it was subse- 
quently removed to the Great Li- 
brary, where it now is. It was 
upon this chair that Napoleon I., 
in August, ] 804, distributed the crosses of the Legion of Honour to the 
soldiers of the army assembled at Boulogne for the invasion of England. 
Napoleon caused tno chair to be brought from Paris for the express 
purpose. 

ST. George’s cavern. 

Near the town of Moldavia, on the Danube, is shown the cavern where 
St. George slew the Dragon, from which, at certain periods, issue 
myriads of small flies, which tradition reports to proseed from the car- 
cass of the dragon. They respect neither man nor beast,, and are so 
destructive that oxen and horses have Itieen killed by them. They are 
called the Golubaez’s fly. It is thought when the Danube rises, as it 
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does in the early ^ort of the Sttmmor, the oavems are flooded, and the 
water remaining in thepoi, and becoming putrid, produces this noxious 
fly. J)iit this supposition ap^ars to be worthless, because, some years 
af?o, the I lives closed up the caverns, and still they were annoyed 
•with the . 103 . They nearly resemble mosquitoes. In summer they 
appear in '.uch s\rarms as to look like a volume of smoke ; and they 
sometimes cover a space of six or seven miles. Covered with those 
insects, horses not unfreqnently gollcq) about until death puts an end to 
their sufferings. Shepherds anoint their hands with a decoction of 
wormwood, and keep large Arcs burning to protect themselves from 
them. Upon any material change in the weather tlic whole swarm is 
destroyed thereby. 


Excnisn LETTEE BY VOLTAIRE. 

The subjoined letter is copied literally from the autograph of Voltaire, 
formerly in the possession of tlio Rev. Mr, Sim, the editor of Mickle’s 
Poems : — 

‘‘Sir, 

“ j wish you good health, a quick sale of y burgundy, much latin, 
and grecke to one of y' Cliildren, much Law, much of cooke, and littfe- 
ton, to the other, quiet and joy to mistrss brinsden, money to alL when 
you’ll drink y' burgundy with m*‘ furneze jpray tell him jTl never forget 
kis favours. 

But dear john be so kind as to let mo know how docs my lady Bol- 
lingbroke. as to my lord j left him so well j dont doubt he is so still, 
but j am very uneasie about my lady, if she might have as mudi health 
as sue has Spiilt and witt, sure She would be the strongest body in eng- 
land, pray dear s’^ write mo Something of her, of my lord, and of you. 
direct y' letter by the penny post at Cavalier, Bcliterj" ^unie by the 
R. exchange, i am sincei’ely and heartily y*^ most humble most obedient 
rambling friend Voltaire. 

“ to 

“ jolm Brinsden, esq. 

“ dnrham’s yard 
“ by charing cross. 

TITE GOLDEN- CHALICE OP lONM, 

A chalice, as used in sacred ceremonies, is figured on various early 
Scottish ecclesiastical seals, as well as on sepulchral slabs and other 
medieval sculptures, But an original Scottish clialice, a relic of the 
venerable abbey of St. Columba, presented, till a very few years since, on 
older example of the sacred vessels of the altai* than is indicated in any 
existing memorial of the medieval Church. The later history of this 
ycnorablo relic is replete with interest. It was of fine gold, of a very 
simple form, and ornamented in a stylo that gave evidence of its belong- 
ing to a very earW period. It was transfened from tho possession of 
Sir Lauohlan MacLean to the GJJengarry family, in the time of AEneas, 
a^rwards created by Charless II. I^d Macdonell and Arross, under the 
airoumstances narrated in the following letter from a cousin of the cclv- 
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bratA IftfTGibal Ma^onald, Duke of Tmotosi, and commiisioated by a 
clergyman (Rev. ^dibieas M^Donell Dawson), who obtained it &(nxi the 
family of the gentleman to whom it was originally addressed : — 

The following anecdote I heard from liie late bishop, Jolin Chisbohn, 
and from Mr. John M^Eachan, undo to the Duke of Tarcntum, who died 
at my house at Irin Moidort, aged upwards of one hundred years : — 
Maolican of Duart, expecting on invasion of his lands in Mull, by his 
powerful neighbour tho Earl of Argyll, applied to Glengarry for assist- 
ance. -dilneas of Glengawy marched at the head of live hundred men to 
Ardtornish, nearly opposite to Duart Castle, and crossing with a few of 
his olHcers to arrange tho passt^ of tho mon across the Sound of Mull, 
Mocloan, rejoicing at the arrival of such a friend, offered some choice 
wine in a golden chalice, part of the plunder of Iona. Glengarry was 
struck with horror, and said, folding lus handkerchief about the chalice, 

‘ Maclean, I came hero to defend you against mortal enemies, but since, 
by sacrilege and profanation, you nave made God your enemy, no human 
means con serve you.’ Glengany returned to his men, and Maclean 
sent the chalice and some other pieces of plate belonging to Ube service of 
the altar, with a deputation of 1^ Mends, to persuade him to join him ; 
bnt ho marched home. His example was followed by several other chiefs, 
and poor Maclean was left to compete, single-handed, with his powerful 
enemy.” 

Such was the last historical incident connected with the golden chalice 
of Iona, perhaps, without exception, the most interesting ecclesiastical 
relic which Scotland possessed. Unfortunately its later history only 
finds a parallel in that of the celebrated Danisli golden horns. It was 
preserved in the charter-chest of Glengarry, until it was presented by 
the late Chief to Bishop llonald M‘Donald, on whoso demise it came into 
the possession of his successor, Dr, Scott, Bishop of Glasgow. Only a few 
years since the sacristy of St. Mary’s Homan Catholic Church in that 
city, where it was preserved was broken into, and before tJie police could 
obtain a clue to the depredators, the golden relic of Iona W'as no longer a 
chalice. Thus perished, by the hands of a common felon, a memorial of 
the spot consecrated by the labours of some of the earliest Christian mis- 
sionaries to the Pagan Caledonians, and which had probably survived 
the vicissitudes of upwards of ten centuries. In reply to inquiries made 
as to tho existence or any drawing of the chalice, or even tho })ossibility 
of a trustworthy sketch being executed from memory, a gentleman in 
Glasgow writes : — ** I have no means of getting even a sketch from which 
to make a drawing. Were I a good hand myself, I could easily furnish 
one, having often examined it. It was a chalice that no one could look 
on without being convinced of its very great antiquity. The workman- 
ship was rude, the ornamental drawings or engravings even more hard 
than medieval ones in their outlines, and the cup bore marks of tho ori- 
ginal hammering which had beaten it into shape.” 

KSW AIODE OF BISVENQE. 

Monkeys in India are more or less dbiects of superstitious Toverenoe, 
and are, consequently, seldom or oyer aostroyed. lu some places they 
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are even fed, enoouraged, and allowed to Hve on the roofs of the Hbuscs. 
If a man wish to revenge himself for any injury committed upon him, 
he has only to sprinUe some rice or com upon the top of his enemy’s 
house, or grana^, just before the rains set in, and the monkeys Avill 
assemble upon it, eat all they can find outside, and then pull off the 
tiles to get at that which falls through the crevices. This, of course, 
ives access to the torrents which fall in such countries, and house, fur- 
niture, and stores ore all ruined. 


CIJRIOUS SUPEESTIXION. 



The ring of which wo here give a sketch has been selected by us as a 
subject for engraving and comment, because it 
embodies a curious superstition which was very 
l)re valent in England in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centoies. 

The setting is of silver, and the jewel which it 
carries is called a toad-stone. This stone was 
popularly believed to be formed in the heads of 
very old toads, and it was eagerly coveted by 
sovereigns, and by all persons in high office, 
/j;'cause it was supposed to have the power of indicating to the person 
who wore it the proximity of poison, bv perspiring and hanging colour*. 
Eenton, who wrote in 1569, says — ‘‘ Tnero is to be found in the heads of 
old and great toads a stone they call borax or stelon and he adds — 
“They, bein^ used as rings, give forewarning against venom.” Their 
composition is not actually known ; by some they are thought to be a 
stone — by others, a fehell ; but of whatever they may be formed, there 
is to be seen in them, as may be noticed in the engraving, a figure 
resembling that of a toad, but whether produced aocidentiuly or by 
artificial means is not known, though, according to iUbeito Magnus, 
the stone always bore the figure on its surface, at the time it was taken 
out of the toad’s head, Lupton, in his “ 1000 Notable Things,” says — 
“ A toadstone, called crepaudina, touching any part envenom^, hurt, or 
stimg with rat, spider, wasp, or any other venomous beast, ceases the 

S ain or swelling thereof.” The well known lines in Shakespeare are 
oubtless in allusion to the virtue which Lupton says it possesses ; — 


“ Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which like a toad, ugly and venemous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head." 


Ben Jonson also in the FoXy has, — 

** Were you enamoured on his copper rings, 
His saffron jewel, with the loadstone in’tF* 


And Lyly, in his Euphues — * 

** The foule toad hath a faire stone in his bead ” 

The ring we have engraved is a work of the fifteenth century; it 
forms one oi the many rare corijsities of the Londosborough CoUeotioiii 
and U considered to be a very x>6Tfeot specimen. 
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ANOIENT ABMLET. 

In May, 1840, some workmen were employed at Eyerdale, near Plrefl* 
ton, in carrying earth t6 replaoe the soil which had been washed away 
from behind a wall formerly built to protect the banks of the river Ribble. 
In digging for this purpose, they discovered, at a distance of aWt forty 
yards from the banks, a great number of aHiclos, consisting of ingots of 
silver, a few ornaments, some silver armlets, and a largo quantity of 
coins. An attentive examination of all these, and especially of the coins, 
leads to the conclusion that this mass of treasure was deposited about the 
year 910, and the articles must be considered such as were worn at the 
time of King Alfred, or perhaps somewhat earlier. 

The armlets, which were all of silver, vary in breadth from a quarter 
of an inch to an inch and a quarter, and perhaps more. They are gene- 
rally ornamented, and almost all the 
ornaments are produced by punching 
with tools of various forms. The pat- 
terns are numerous, but the forms of 
the punches are very few, the varia- 
tions being produced by combining the 
forms of more punches than ono, or by 
placing the same or differently-formed 
punches at a greater or less distance 
from each other, or by vaiying their 
direction. In the sj^oimen which we 
liave here engraved the punch has had a small square end, and the orna- 
ment is formed by a senes of blows in transverse or oblique lines. Pat- 
terns of the period and localities to which these ornaments belong arc 
scarcely ever found hnished by casting or chasing. It wordd appear, 
also that the use of solder to unite the various parts of objects was either 
little known or little practised ; for the ends of these ornaments are tied 
together, and, upon other occasions where union is necessary, rivets are 
employed. 

CHINESE MIBBOBS. 

•There is a puzzling property in many of the Chinese mirrors which 
deserves particular notice, and we may give it, together with the 
solution furnished by Sir David Brewster: — ‘‘The mirror has a knob 
in the centre of the oack, by which it can be held, and on the rest of 
the back are stomped in relief certain circles with a kind of Grecian 
border. Its polished surface has that degree of convexity which gives 
w image of the face half its natural size ; and its remar^ble property 
is, that, when you reflect the rays of the sun from the polished sunaoe, 
the ima^e of the ornamental border and circles stomped upon the back, 
is seen distinctly reflected on the wall,” or on a sheet of paper. The 
metal of which toe mirror is made appears to be what is called Chinese 
silver, a composition of tin and copper, like the metal for the specula of 
reflecting telescopes. The metal is very sonorous, ^e minror has a 
rim (at the back} of about l-4th or l-6lh of an inch broad, and the 
inner part, upon which the flgures are stamped, is considerably thinner. 
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*^'Like all other ooigtiTom (loya Sir Ba^id Brewster), the artist has 
contrived to moke the observer deceive himself. The stamped fi^uros 
on the back are used for this purpose. The spectrum in the luminous 
area is not an image of the J^ures on the hac/c. The figures are a copy 
of the picture which the artist has drawn on the face of the mirror ^ 
and so concealed by polishing, that it is invisible in or^ary lights, 
and con be brought out only in sun^s rays. Let it be required, for 
example, to produce the drggon os exliibitcd by one of the Chinese 
mirrors. AYhcn the surface of tho miiTor is ready for polishing, the 
figure of the dragon may be delineated upon it in extremely shallow 
lines, or it may be eaten out by an acid much diluted, so as to remove 
the smallest possible portion of the metal. The surface must thou bo 
highly polished, not upon pitch, like glass and specula, because tliis 
would polish away the figure, but upon cloth, in the way that lenses 
are sometimes polished. In this way the sunk part of tho shallow lines 
will be as highly polished as the rest, and the figure will only bo visible 
in Tery strong lights, by reflecting the sun’s rays from the metallic 
sorface.” 

THE CADENHAIC OAK* 

Amon^ the many remarkable trees in the New Forest in Hampshire, 
is one cmlcd the Caaenham Oak, which buds every year in the depth of 
winter. Gilpin says, ** Having often heard of this oak, I took a iide to 
see it on the 29th of December, 1781. It was pointed out to mo amon^ 
several other oaks, surrounded by a little forest stream, winding round 
a knoll on w'-hich they stood. It is a tail straight plant, of no great 
a^o, and apparently vigorous, except that its top nas neen injured, from 
which several branches issue in the form of pollard shoots. It was 
entirely bare of leaves, as far as I could discern, when I saw it, and 
xindistinguishable from the other oaks in its neighbourhood, except that 
its bark seemed rather smoother, occasioned, 1 apprehended, only by 
frequent climbing. Having had the account of its early budding con- 
firmed on the spot, I engaged one Michael liawrence, who kcj)t tho 
White Hart, a small alehouse in the neighbourhood, to send me some of 
the leaves to Vicar’s Hill, as soon as tney should appear. The m^, 
who had not the least doubt about the matter, kept his word, and sent 
me several twigs on the morning of the dtli of January, 1782, a few 
hours after they had been gathered. The leaves were fairly expanded, 
and about an inch in length. From some of the buds two leaves had 
unsheathed themselves, but in general only one. One of its progeny, 
which grew in the gardens at Bulstrode, had its flower buds perfectly 
fanned so early as uie 2l8t of December, 1 781. 

This early spring, however, of the Cadenham oak, is of very short 
duration. The buds, after, unfolding themselves, make no further pro- 
gress, but immediately shrink from the season luadi die* Tbe tree con- 
tinues torpid, .like other deciduous trees, during the nmainder of the 
winter, and vegetptes again in the spring, at the usual season. 1 have 
seen it in full loai in the middle of tne summer, wiien it Appeared, both 
UL its form and foliage, exactly like other oaks.^’ 
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Dean Wren, speakizig of tins tree, says, Sii^ James could not be 
induced to believe the t6 tm (reason) of this, tm Bishop Andrewes, in 
whose diocese the tree grew, caused one of lus own chaplaines, a y>a u of 
Imown integrityo, to give a true information of itt, which he did ; for 
upon the eve of the Nativitye he gathered about a hundred slips, with 
the leaves newly opened, which he stuck in olaye in the bottom of long 
wMte boxes, and soe sent them post to the courte, where they deserve^y 
raised not only admiration, but stopt the mouth of iniidclitye and con- 
tradiction for ever. Of this I was both an eye-witness, and did dis- 
tribute many of them to the great persons of both sexes in court and 
others, ecclesiastical persons. But in these last troublesome times a 
divelish fellow (of Herostratua humour) having hewen itt round at the 
roote, made his last stroke on his own legg, whereof he died, together 
>vith the old wondrous tree ; which now sproutes up againe, and may 
renew his oakyc ago againe, iff some such envious chance doe not hinder 
or prevent itt ; from which the example of the former villaine may per- 
chance deterr the attempt. This 1 tliought to testilio to all future 
t imes, and therefore subscobe with the some hand through which those 
little oakye slips past.” 

SCHOOL EXPENSES IK THE OSLDEK TIHE. 

Of the expenses incurred for schoolboys at Eton early in the reign of 
lOlizabcth, wc find some curious particulars in a manuscript of the time : 

I lie boys were sons of Sir William Cavendidi, of Ghatsworthi, and the 
e ntries arc worth notioe, as showing the manners of I3n»e days. Among 
the items, a breast of roast SEMthA is charged tmi-penoe; a small 
oliickcu, four-penoc ; a week’s hoard, £ve shulsDga <eaoh ; besides the 
wood burned in their ohambor; to an old woman for sweeping and 
(cleaning the chamber, two-pence ; mending a shoe, one penny ; three 
candles, nine -pence ; a book, Esop^s Fables, four-pence ; two pair of 
shoes, sixtecn-pcncG ; two bunches of wax lights, one penny ; the sum 
total of the payments, including board paid to the bursars of Eton Col- 
lege, living cxiienses for the two boys and their man, clothes, books, 
washing, &c., amounts to twelve pounds twelve shillings and seven-pence. 
•The expense of a scholar at the university in 1514 was but five pounds 
annually, allbrding as much accommodation as would cost sixty pounds, 
though the accommodation would bo for short of that now customaiy at 
Eton. 

AK EVEKTIUL LITE. 

It is much to bo feared that on the field of battle and naval actions 
many individuals, apparently dead, are buried or thrown overboard. The 
history of 1 rouejois ae Civille, a French captain, who was missing at the 
siege of Ilouen, is rather curious. At the storming of the town he was 
Bup^sed to have been killed, and was thrown, with other bodies, in the 
ditch, where he remained from eleven in die morning to half-past six in the 
evening ; when his servant, observing some latent neat, carried the body 
into the house. For five days and five nights Yds mast^ did noib exhibit 
the slightest sign of life, although the Sody gradually recovered its 
wormthl At the exj^ration of this time, the town was oaiTiod by assault, 
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of their society hero, on this pleasant bank of the Thames. Here arose 
a small monastery, being rather — as the writers of the order express 
themselves^** a daughter than a cell to Woburn.” In 1536 it was an- 
nexed to Bishaan. At tiie Disbolntion, according to returns made by ^o 
commissioners, ** the clear value of this religious house was 20/. 6s. ; it 
had two monks designing to go to houses of religion ; servants', none ; 
woods, none ; debts, none; its bells worth 2/. Is. 8d. ; the value of its 
moveable goods 1/. 3s. 8d. ; and the house wholly in ruin.” It must hetve 
undergone considerable repair early in the sixteenth century, and pro- 
bably very little of the ori^nal structure now exists, although redics of 
antiquity may be traced in many of its remains. That portion which 
fronts the Thames is kept in proper repair, and a large room is used for 
the convenience of pleasure parties. The property belongs to the Soots of 
Danesheld, a mansion that crowns a neighbouring hill. Mcdmenham 
derives notoriety from events of more recent date than the occupation of 
its monks, without goods and without debt. Here, about the middle of 
the last century, was established, a society of men of wit and fashion, 
who assumed the title of the Monka of St. Francis, and wore the habit 
of the Franciscan order. Although it is said that the statements con- 
tained in a now forgotten hut once popular novel — *^ Chrysal ; or the 
Adventures of a Guinea,” — ^wera exan^pmted, the character which the 
assumed monhi bora in the opesi worid was sufficiently notorious 
to justify the worst suspicions of tiieir acts in thia comparative 
solitude. Their pimcipal members were Sir Fraaum Dashwood 

i afterwards Lord Le Bespencer), the Bari of Sandwich,, John Wilks, 
lubb Doddington, Churchill, and Paul Whitehe^ tha po^ The motto 
— ** Fay ce quo vOudrasy” indicative oi'tifcc princi]ioit which the society 
was founded — still remains over the deesway of tha Abbey Bouse. Tra- 
dition yet preserves sBrne amaedotes iOoibratlva id the habits of the 
** order,” and there eaaa ha Ittite draht that I^Emiiow kmi^jand quiet 
spot was the scene of orgies that were infamous. ' 

PERSECT7TIO]!r. 

Grotius, an historian celebrated for moderation and caution, has com- 
puted that in the several persecutions promoted by Charles V., no less 
than a hundred thousand persons perished by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. In the Netherlands alone, from the tunc that liis edict against 
the reformers was promulgated, he states that there had been fifty thou- 
sand persons banged, beheaded, buried alive, or burned, on account of 
their religion. Indeed, during the reign of Philip the Second, the Duke 
of Alva Iwasted that in the space of nine years ho had destroyed, in the 
Low Countries, 36,000 persons by the hands of the executioner alone. At 
the massacre of Paris, on the feast of St, Bartholomew, King Charl^ the 
NintlT of France assisted in. person, and boasted that ho had sacrificed 
in one night 10,000 of his subjects ; for that massacre the Pope had 
To Deum ” gung in the chapel of the Vatican and issued a bull for a 
jubilee to be celel^ted throughout France on the *th December, 1612, 
in comifiemoration of whattne termed the happy sitceeM of the hing 
gainst hi$ heretic whjects^ and concludM by wrrtuog with his own hand 
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A letter ta Charles the Ninth, exhorting him ta pursue this salutary and 
blessed enterprise- In the ^ort reign of QrUeen Mary, there were in 
this realm burned at the stake one archbishop, four bishops, twenty-one 
ministers, and nearly three hundred persons of all classes, of whom 
fifty-live were women, and four were children, one of whom sprang from 
its mother’s womb- while she was consuming, and was. fiu^ into the. 
ilames by the spectators- In 1640 the same spirit of papal bigotry occa- 
sioned in Ireland the butchery of 40,000 frotestants, umler circum- 
stances of aggravated atrocity which a Christian will shudder to peruse- 
Lewis XIT^, the most Christian king and eldest son of the church, 
starved a million Huguenots at home, and sent awntW million grazing 
in foreign countries. 

unrxEPEB’s BZLii nr 1762. 


The following innkeeper’s bill was sent in to the Duke de Nivemois, 
who supped and breakfasted at an inn in Canterbury, in 1762;, and 
considering the value of money at that time, must be o^med extrmnely 
moderate : — 


£ CL 

Tea, cofibc, and chocolate 14 

Supper for self and servant. iS 10 


Bread and beer 
Fruit ..«•••• 

Wmo and punch . . . 

Wax candles and charcoal 
Broken glass and china - 

Lodging 

Tea, cofiee, and chocolate 
Chaise and horse, for next stage 


There were only twelve persons ia oii»Dq^y; 


S 0 
2 , 15 

m 6 
2 0 
2 10 

1 7 

2 • 

2W 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

a 

d 

ft 

ft 

0 


SPONTAIIEOUS COMBTTSnOir. 

Joseph Battaglia, a surgeon of Ponto Bosio, relates the following case : 
Don. G. Maria Bertholi, a priest of Mount Valerius, went to the fair of 
‘Filetto, and afterwards visited a relation in Fenilo, where he intended to 
pass the night. Before retiring to rest, he was left reading his breviary ; 
when, shortly afterwards, the family were alarmed by his loud cries and 
a strange noise in his chamber. On opening the door, he was lying pros- 
trate on the fioor, and surrounded by flickering fiames. Battaglia waa 
immediately sent fer, and on his arrival the unfortunate man was found 
in a most deplorable state. The integuments of tho arms and the back 
were cither consumed or detached in hanging fiaps. Tho sufiferer waa 
sufficiently sensible to give an account of bimsidf. IIo said that he felt, 
all of a sudden, as if his arm had received a violent blow from aislub, 
and at the same time he saw scintillations of fire rising from his shirt- 
sleeves, which were consumed without having burned tlie wrists; a 
handkerchief, which he had tied round his shoulders, between the shirt 
and the skin, was intact. His drawers wore also souftd ; but,* stranM 
to say, his silk skuU-oap waa burnt* while his hair boro no maru 
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of combustion. The i^ortunato man only survived the event four days. 
The oiroumstanoes whioh^ attended this case woidd seem to ivarrant the 
condusion that the deotrio fluid was the chief agent in the combustion. 

SHOOTIKG FISH. 

Our shores have produced a few specimens of a richly-coloured fish 
called Ray’s Sea Bream (^romd Rayi)^ interesting because it represents 
a family, almost ^n^ed to the tropical seas, of very singular forms and 
habits. The family is named Chatodontida^ from tne principal genus in 
it. They are very high perpendicularly, but thin and flattened sidewise ; 
the mouth in some projects into a sort of snout, the fins ore frequently 
much elevated, and send off long filaments. They are generally adorned 
with highly-contrasted colours, which run in perpendiemar bands. They 
axe often called scaly-finned fishes, because the dorsal and anal are 

clothed, at least in part, 
with scales, so as not to 
be distin^shed from the 
body. The tubular snout 
of some, as of a little spe- 
cies which we here repre- 
sent, is applied to an ex- 
traordinary use, that of 
shooting flics ! The fish 
approaches under a fly 
which it has discovered, 
resting on a leaf or twig, 
a few feet above the wa- 
ter, taking care not to 
alarm it by too sudden a 
motion; then, projecting 
the tip of its beak from 
the surface, it shoots a 
noft 27 KD cHXToocx. siuglo diop st thc insoct 

with so clever an aim, as very rarely to miss it, when it falls into the 
water and is devoured. Being common in the Indian seas, it is often 
kept by the Chinese in vases, as we keep golden-fish, for the amusement 
of witnessing this feat. A fly is fastens at some distance, at which the 
fish shoo^, but, disappointed of course, and wondering that its prey does 
not fall, it goes on to repeat the discharge for many times in succession, 
without seeming to take m a fresh stock of ammunition, and scarcely ever 
missing the mark, though at a distance of three or four feet. 

EXTRAOBDIKABT EARTHQUAKES. 

Around the Papandayang, one of the loftiest mountains in Java, no 
less than forty villages were reposing in peace. But in August 1772 , a 
remarkable luminous cloud enveloping its top aroused them from their 
purity.. But it«was too late ; for at once the mountain begp to sink 
into the ear^, and soon it h&d disappeared, with the forty villages and 
most of the inhabitaaU, over a space fifteen miles long and six broad. 
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Still more extraordinary, the most remarkable on record was an eruption 
in Sumbawa, ono of the Molucca islands, in 1815, It began on the fifi& 
day of April, and did not cease till July. The explosions were heard in 
one direction nine hundred and seventy miles, and in another seven 
hundred and twenty miles. So heavy was the fall of ashes at the distance 
of forty miles that houses were crushed and destroyed. The doa&g 
cinders in the ocean, hundreds of miles distant, were two feet thick, 
and vessels were forced through with difficulty. The darkness in Java, 
three hundred miles distant, was deeper than the blackest night ; and, 
iinally, out of the twelve thousand inhabitants of the island, only 
twenty-six survived the catastrophe. 




IlEATmilTI, AKCH. 

One of the rarities of architecture is the beautiful arch in the choir of 
Cannistown Chiirch, not far from Bee- 
tive, near Trim, in Ireland. Down 
to the very latest period of Gothic 
architecture, the original plan of a 
simple nave, or nave and chancel, was 
followed, and the chief or onl}'’ diffe- 
rence observable in churches of very 
late date, from those of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, consists in the form 
of the arch-heads, the position of the 
doorway, the style of the masoniy, 
which IS usually much better in tno 
more ancient examples, and the use , 
of bell-turrets, the cloigcteach, or 
detached round tower, having answered 
this purpose during the earlier ages. 

A beautiful and highly charaoteristio 
example of an early pointed church is 
that at Cannistown. As usual, it con • 
sists of a nave and chancel, and there are the remains of a bell-turret 
upon the west gable, the usual position. The choir arch is represented in 
the annexed cut. 

There are numerous examples of churches of this style scattered over 
Ireland, but they are usually plain, and the choir arch is generally tlic 
plainest feature m the building. As example, we can refer our readers 
to the churches of Eilborrack, Dalkey, Einsale, and Rathmiohael, all in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin. 



THOMAS CONECTE. 

There was a Carmelite friar, Thomas Conecte, who, previous to hia 
being burnt as a heretic at Rome, in 1434, excited the a^iration of all 
Flanders by his vehement sermons against the luxury of the women. 
His satire was chiefly levelled against their head-dresses, which rose to 
ao enormous a height, that the most exalted head-dresses of a* late day 
were but dwarfs to them. Juvenal des Ursins, who lived at that period, 

23 
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declares noMthstanding the troubles of the times, the mailoiui 
and married ladies rose to prodigious excess in. their attire, and wore 
hair of a surprising height and breadth, having on each side two ears 
of so unaccountable a size, that it was impossible for them to pass 
through a door. Their dresses were the hennins of Flanders, which the 
worthy Cannelite was so inveterate against. He made them dress 
themselves in a more modest manner. But, alas no sooner had Friar 
Thomas left the country than the head-dresses shot up to a greater 
height than ever. They had only bowed their heads uko bul&ushes 
during the storm. Poor Thomas attacked the infallible church itself, 
and they, in default of better arguments, burnt him. 

cmious COINCIDENCES. 

On the 21st of April, 1770, Lewis XVI. was married. 

21st of June, 1770, fifteen hundred people were trampled to death at 
the fete, 

21st of January, 1782,^^e for the birth of the Dauphin. 

2 1st of June, 1791, the flight to Varennes. 

21st of September, 1792, the abolition of royalty. 

21st of January, 1793, the unfortunate monarch’s decapitation. 

ANPniTHEATBES. 

The deficiency of theatres erected by the Romans is far more than 
compensated bv the number and splendour of their amphitheatres, which, 
with their batns, may be considered as the true types of Roman art. It 
seems almost certain that they derived this class of public budding from 
the Etruscans. At Sutri there is a very noble one out out of the tu£s 
rock, whidi was no doubt used by that people for festal representationa 
long before Borne attempted anything of the kind. It is uncertain 
whether gladiatorial fights or combats of wild beasts formed any part of 
the amusements of the arena in those days, though boxing, wrestling, 
and contests of that description ccrtainlv did; but w'hether the Etruscans 
actually proceeded to the shedding of blood and slaughter is more ^on 
doubtful.^ 

Even in the remotest parts of Britain, in Germany, and Gaul* 
wherever we find a Roman settlement, we find the traces of their 
amphitheatres. Their soldiery, it seems, could not exist without the 
enjoyment of seeing men engage in doubtful and mortal combats— 
cither killing one another, or torn to pieces by wild beasts. It is not to 
be wondered at that a people who aelighte^ so much in the bloodj 
scenes of the arena should feel hut ve^ little pleasure in the minuo 
sorrows and tame humour of the stage. It fitted them, it is true, to be 
a nation of conquerors, and gave them the empire of the world, but it 
brought with it feelings singularly inimical to all the softer arts, and 
was perhaps the great cause of their debasement. 

As might be expected, the laigest and most splendid of these build- 
ings is that which adorns the capital ; and of all ^ ruins which Rome 
contains, none have excited such universal admiration as the Flavian 
amphitheatre. Poets, painters^ rhapsodistsi have exhausted all the 
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resouroes of their wts in the attempt to convey to others the overpowering 
impression this building produces on their own minds. With the single 
exception, perhaps, of the Hall at Kamoc, no ruin has met with such 
universal admiration as this. Its association with the ancient mistress 
of the world, its destruction, and the half-prophctic destiny ascribed to 
it| all contribute to this. Still it must be conmssed that 

The g1adia1or*s bloody circus stands 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection,"* 

and worthy of all or nearly all the admiration of which it has been the 
object. Its interior is almost wholly devoid of ornament, or anything 
that can be called architecture — a vast inverted pyramid. The exterior 
does not possess one detail which is not o]>en to criticism, and indeed to 
positive blame. Notwithstanding all this, its mass, its form, and its 
associations, all combine to produce an effect against which the critic 
struggles in vain. 

The length of the bnilding, measured along its greatest diameter, is 
G20 ft,, its breadth 613, or nearly in the ratio of 6 to 5, which may be 
taken as the general proportion of these buildings, the variations from it 
being slight, and apparently either mistakes in setting out the work in 
ancient times, or in measuring it in modem days, rather than an 
intentional deviation. The hei^t of the 3 lower stories is 120 ft. ; the 
total height as it now stands, 167 ft. The arena itself measures 287 ft. 
in length by 180 in breadth, and it is calculated that the building 
would contain 80,000 spectators; 60,000 or 60,000 would be muen 
nearer the truth, at least according to the data by which space is calcu- 
lated in our theatres and public places. 

HUNDBED families’ LOCK. 

A common Chinese talisman is the ** hundred families’ lock,” to 
procure which a father goes round among his friends, and, having 
obtained from a hundred different parties a few of tho copper coins of 
the country, ho himself adds tho balance, to purchase an ornament or 
appendage fashioned liko a lock, which he hangs on his child’s neck, for 
the purpose of looking him figuratively to life, and making the hundred 
persons concerned in his attaining old age. 

THE DUBE DB BEICHSTADT. 

At the Imperial Palace of Sohonbrun, about five English miles from 
Yienna, is shown tho window fractured by the bullet of the enthusiastic 
student who shot at Napoleon while ho was reviewing the Imperial 
Guard, and also the apartment he occupied when he made this his head- 
quarters, instead of entering the city. An additional interest is 
imparted to the place, by Ihe oiroumstance of the Duke dc Reichstadt 
haying, when t^en iu, chosen tho identical chamber and spot in 
which his father Napoleon had slept, to close his mortal career : and by 
a singular coincidenoo, the remains of tho young prince were subjected 
to a post-mortem examination upon tho same table at which the 
Emporor had held his councils. In imitat^n of the ihilitary hardihood 
of his sire, tho young duke was in the habit of exposing himself to aU 
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weathers, and keeping guard daring suooessive niehts, a prootioe which 9 
<»ften called forth from his surgeon, Dr. Malfati, the expressive words, 

‘ RappeUz ferns, mon Prince^ que vouz avez un Oceur de Per dans un 
Corp de Verre.' 


MABT QUEEN OF SCOTS* CANDLESTICK. 


Almost every article, however trifling its intrinsio value, and however 
homely its appearance, which once be- 
longed to a celebrated individual, is 
always regarded as an object of interest, 
and we have, therefore, no hesitation in 
presenting our readers with the annexed 
engraving of one of a pair of candlesticks 
wmch were once the prc^rty of the unfor- 
tunate Mary, Queen of l^ots. 

They are made of brass, each of them of 
eleven and a-half inches in heigth. They 
are of French manufacture ; the sunk parts 
are filled up with an inlay of blue, green, 
and white enamel, very similar to that done 
at Limoge. These extremely elegant and 
curious articles are the property of Lord 
Holland, and are preserved at Holland 
House, Kensington. 

Holland House is associated ^^with the 
costly magnificence of Rich, with the loves 
of Ormond, the councils of Cromwell, and 
the death of Addison.” It has been for 
nearly two centuries and a-half the 
favourite resort of wits and beauties, of 
painters and poets, of scholars, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen. In the life-time of 
the late Lord Holland, it was the mecting- 

E lace of “ the Whig Party and his libem 
ospitality made it *Hhe resort, not only 
of the most interesting persons composing 
English society — literary, philosophical, 
and political, but also to all belonging to 
those classes who ever visited this country 
^from abroad.” 



EXTBAOBDINABT INSTANCES OF INHUHANIT7. 

In 1534, in the wars of Edward III. with France, Fordun relates that 
a Frenchman purchased from the Scots several English prisoners, ai^ 
that he beheaded them to avenge the death of his father. This senti- 
mental cruelty can perhaps be paralleled by that of Ooccinas, who, at the 
massacre of Paris, l^ught many Huguenots, that he might torture them 
death Tor his private satisfaction. Philip Galeas Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, was a man of a nature so timid, that thunder threw him into 
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Agonies ; yet was he so inhxmian, that he oonld tnjoy the shriehe of a 
female itretched upon a racK Wenoeslaus, the G^nnan Emperor, say 
Mezeray, Voltaire, and others, roaeted hie cook alive^ for diessing his 
dinner amiss ; and never had so intimate a fnend in Prague as the com- 
mon executioner ; and even him he put to death at last, for not ta^g 
him at his word, when he once had bid him cut his heed off, and actually 
knelt down to receive the stroke. 


ANCIENT ROMAN LAMPS. 


The earliest lamps fabricated by the potters of ancient Rome have an 
open circular body, with a curved projecting rim to prevent the oil from 
spilling, and occur both in terra-cotta, and also in the black glazed ware 
found in the sepulchres of Nola. Many have a projecting hollow pipe in 
the centre, in order to fix them to a stick on the top of a candelabrum. 
These lamps have no handles. They may have been placed in the sacella 
or lararia, and were turned on the potters wheel. 

The shoe-shaped is the most usual, with a round body, a projecting 
spout or nozzle having a hole for the wick, and a small annular handle, 
which is more or less raised. 

A singular variety of lamp, well 
adapted for a table, was fitted into 
a kind of small altar, the sides of 
which were ornamented with re- 
liefs. Several however, from their 
unusual shape, may bo considered 
as fancy ware, the upper part, or 
the whole lamp, being moulded 
into the resemblance of some ob- 
ject. Such are lamps in the Bri- 
tish Museum in the shape of a 
female head surmounted by a 
flower, or of the head of a negro or Nubian with ojicu jftws, through 
which the wick was inserted. 



Most of these lamps appear to have been made between the age of 
Au^istus and that of Constantine. The style, of course best at the 
earlier period of the empire, degenerates imder the later emperors, such 
as Philip and Maximus, and becomes at last Byzantine and bad. 

Most lamps had only one wick, but the light they afforded must have 
been feeble, and consequently some have two wicks, the nozzle for which 
project beyond the body of the lamp. In the same manner were fabri- 
oat^l lamps of three, five, and seven wicks. If more were required the 
nozzles did not project far beyond the body of the lamp, which was then 
moulded in a shape adapted for the purpose, and especially the favourite 
one of a galley, ^metimes a conglomeration of small lamps was manu- 
factured in a row, or in a serrated shape, which enabled tl\p purchaser to 
obtain what light he required ; still the amount of iUuxqination must have 
been feeble. As many as twenty wicks hare been found in soi&e. lamps. 

The greater number average from three to four inches long, and one 
inch high ; the walls are about one-eighth of an inch thick, and the 
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oiroular handles not more than one inch in diameter. Some of the lai^ 
lamps, ImwGver, are ahout nine inehes or a foot long, uith handles eight 
or nine inches high. 


AX ECCENTEIO ENOIISHNAN. 

^ Utk Henry Hastings, a moat aingnlar character, and genuine sportsman 
lived in the time of James and Charles I. Mr. Hastings was second son 
to the Earl of Huntingdon ; and inherited a good estate in Dorsetshire 
from his mother. He was one of the keepers of New Forest, Hampshire ; 
and resided in the lodge there during a part of every summer season. 
But his principal residence was at Woodlands, in Dorsetshire, where ho 
hod a capital mansion. One of his nearest neighbours, was the Lord 
.Chancellor Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury. Two men could not be more 
opposite in their disposition and pursuits. They had littk communioatioii 
therefore ; and their occasional meetings wore rendered more disagreeable 
to both from their opposite sentiment in politics. Lord Shaftesbury, 
who was the younger man, was the survivor ; and the following account of 
Mr. Hastings* is said to have been the production of his pen. *‘Mr. 
Hastings was low of stature, but very strong, and very active ; of a 
ruddy complexion, with fiaxen hair. His clothes were always of green 
cloth. His house was of the old fashion ; in the midst of a large park, 
well stocked with deer, rabbits, and fish-ponds. He had a long narrow 
bowling-green in it ; and used to play with round sand -bowls. Heio, 
too, he had a bonqueting-room built, like a stand ui a large tree. He 
kept all sorts of bounds, that ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and .badger; and 
had hawks of all kinds^ both long and short- winged. His g^eat nail was 
commonly strewed with marrow-bones; and full of hawk-perobes, 
hounds, sponidik and terriers. The upper end of it was hung with fox- 
skins of this ana the last year’s killing. Here and there a pole-cat was 
intermixed ; and bwater’s poles in great abundance. The parlour was a 
large room, completely furnished in the same s^le. On a broad hearth, 
paved with bricks, lay some of the choicest terriers, hounds, and spaniels. 
One or two of the great chairs had litters of cats in them, which were 
not to be disturbed. Of these, three or four always attended him at 
dinner ; and a little white wand lay by his trencher, to defend it, if they 
were too troublesomo. In the windows, which were very large, lay his 
arrows, cross-bows, and other oocoutramonts. The comers of the room 
were filled with his best hunting and hawking poles. His oyster-tablo 
stood at the lower end of the room, which was in constant use twrico a 
day, all the year round ; for be never failed to eat oysters both at dinner 
and supper ; with w’hich the neighbouring town of roole supplied him. 
At the upper end of the room stood a small table with a double desk ; 
one side of which held a church Bible ; the Other, the Book of Martyrs. 
On different tables of the room lay hawks’ hoods ; bells, old hats with 
their crowns thrust in, full of pheasants’ eggs, tabb^s, dice, cards, and a 
store of tobacco pipes. At one end of this room was a door, which 
opened into a clos^ where st^od bottles of strong beer and wine, which 
never came out but in single glasses, which was the rule of the house ; 
for he never exceeded himself, nmr permitted others to exceed. Answering 
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to this closet was a door into an old chapel, which had been long disused 
for devotion ; but, in the pulpit, m the safest place, was always to bo 
found a cold chine of ^f, a venison pasty, a gammon of bacon, or a 
great apple-pio with thick crust, well oaked. His table cost him not 
much, thou^ it was ^od to eat at. His sports supplied all but beef 
and mutton, except on Fridays, when he had the best of fish. He never 
wanted a London pudding ; and he always sang it in with, ** My part 
lies M<?r«tn-a,”He drank a glass or two of wine at meals ; put syrup of 
giUy-flowers mto his sack ; and had always a tun-glass or small-beer 
standing by him, which ho often stirred about with rosemary. He lived 
to bo an hundred ; and never lost his eye-sight, nor used spectacles. He 
got on horseback without help ; and rode to the death of the stag, till ho 
was past fourscore.” 

PEKPUMED BANaUETS OP TITE ANCIENTS, 

A very remarkable peculiarity in the banquets of the ancients was, 
their not confining the resources of the table to the gratification of ono 
sense alone. Having exhausted their invention in the confection of 
stimulants for the palate, they broke new ground, and called in another 
sense to their aid \ and by the delicate ap^cation of odours and richly- 
distilled perfumes, these refined voluptuaries aroused the fainting appe- 
tite, and added a more exquisite and ethereal enjoyment to the grosser 
pleasures of the board. Ino gratification of the sense of smeUing (a 
(sense held by us in' very undeserved neglect, probably on account of its 
delicacy) was a subject of no little impor&mce to the Romans, However 
this may be, it is certain that the Rowmis considered flowers as forming 
a very essential article in their festal preparations ; and it is tho opinion 
of Bassius, that at their desserts the number of flowers far exceeded that 
of fruits. When Nero supped in his Golden House, a mingled shower of 
flowers and odorous essences fell upon him ; and one of Heliogabalus’ 
recreations was to smother his oourtiers with flowers, of whom it may be 
said, they “ died of a rose in aromatic pain.*^ Nor was it entirely os an 
obleot of luxury that the ancients made uso of flowers ; they were con- 
sidered to possess sanatiye and medicinal qualities. According to Pliny, 
Athenoeus, and Plutarch, certain herbs and flowers were of sovereim 
power to prevent tlio approaches of ebriety, or, as Bassius less clearly 
expresses it, clarify tho functions of the brain, 

CHINESE BBIDGES, 

Of Chinese bridges, some have been very much exaggerated in the 
accounts by Du Halde and the missionaries, as it appears from the later 
reports concerning tho bridge at Foo-chow-foo, visited during the 
unsuccessful commercial voyage of the ship “ Amherst,” in 18 :} 2 , and 
since tho war become familiar to our country men. This same bridge, 
which proved a ve^ poor structure after all, had been, extolled by me 
Jesuits as something quite extraordinary. A brjdge of ninety-one 
arches, being in fact a very long cause^lay, was passed by •Lord Mao- 
artney between Soo-chow and Ilang-chow, and near tho Lake called 
'rae-hoof Tho highest arch, however, was supposed to bo between 
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twenty i Jid thirty feet in height, and the whole len^h of the oaiiseway 
a mile. It was thrown across an arm. of the lake, on the eastern 
side of the canal. The late Sir George Staunton observed a bridge 
between Peking and Tart^, built across a river which was subject to 
being swelled by mountain floods. This was erected upon caissons of 
wattles flUed with stones. It appeared to have been built with ex- 
pedition, and at small cost, where the most solid bridge would be 
endangered by inundations. The caissons wore fixed by large per- 
pendicular spars, and over the whole were laid planks, hurdles, and 
gravel. It was only in Ke^ng-nan that solid brides were observed to 
be thrown over the canal, being constructed of coarse grey marble, or 
cf a reddish granite. Some of the arches were semicircular, others the 
transverse section of an ellipse, and others i^in approached the shape 
of a horse-shoe, or Greek Q, the space being widest at top. In tho 



ornamental bridges that adorn gardens and pleasure-grounds, tho arch 
is often of height suflicient to o^it a boat under sail, and the bridge is 
ascended by steps. 

All the stones of a Chinese arch are commonly wedge-shaped, their 
sides forming radii which converge towards the centre of the curve. It 
is observable that, according to the opinion of Captain Parish, who 
surveyed and made plans of the Great Wall, no masonry could be 
superior to it. The arched and vaulted work was considcreu by him os 
exceedingly well turned. The Chinese, therefore, must have under- 
stood the construction and properties of tho arch long before tho Greeks 
and Romans, whose original and most ancient edifices consisted of 
columns, connected by straight architraves, of bulk suflicient to support 
the incumbent pressure of solid masonry. 

sociable WEAVER-BIKI). 

There are some birds whoso social instinct impels them to live in com- 
pany, and to unite their powers in the construction of a common edifice ; 
in tliia respfct resembling the Beaver among quadrupeds, and the Boo 
among insects. Among these vfe may mention the Am ( Crotophaga 
of the West Indies ; the Pensile Grosbeak {Loxia penailu) of Wwt AMoa; 
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sod ili6 Bottls^-nested Spurow of India : but more remarkable ^bA.it gnj 
of these is the Sooiable mosbeak {Loxia aoctalis) of South AMoa, whose 
habits are described by Le Vaillant. 

** Figure to yourself,” says this enterprising trayeller, a h^e, irre- 
gular, sloping roof, with all the eaves completely covered witSi nests, 
crowded dose toother, and you will have a tolerably correct idea of these 
singular edihces. ’ The birds commence this structure by forming ^e 
immense canopy of a mass of grass, so compact and firmly baeSieted 
together as to lie impenetrable to the rain. This sometimes surrounds a 
la^ tree, giving it, but for the upper branches, somewhat the form of a 
mushroom. Beneath the eaves of this canopy the nests are formed ; the 
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Upper surface is not used for this purpose, but as it is sloping, with n 
proiccting rim, it serves to let the rain-water run off, and preserves each 
little dwelling from the wet. Le Vaillant procured one of these great 
shelters, and cut it in pieces with a hatchet : the chief portion consisted 
of Boshinan’s gross, so compact as to be impenetrable by rain. Each nest 
is three or four inches in diameter, which is sufficient for the bird ; but, 
as they are all close together around the caves, they appear to the eye to 
form but one building, and, in fact, are distinguishable from each other 
only by a little external aperture, which serves as an entrance to the 
nest. This large nest contained 320 inhabited cells. 

WOLVES IN ENGLAND. 

King Edward the First commissioned Peter Corbet to destroy the 
wolves in the counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and 
Stafford ; and ordered John Gifford to hunt them in all the forests of 
England. * 

The forest of Chiltem was infested by wolves andVild bulls in the 
time of Edward the Confessor. WilliamT the Conqueror granted the 
lordship of Riddesdale, in Northumberland, to Ro^rt de Umfrayille* 
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on condition of defending that part of the country- against eneimes and 
wolves. King John gave a premium of ten shillings for catching two 
wolves. 

In the reign of King Henry the Third Vitalis de Engaine held tho 
manors of Laxton and Pitohley, in the county of Northampton, hy the 
service of hunting the wolf, whenever the king should command him. 
In the reign of Edward the First, it was found by inquisition that John 
de Engaine held the manor of Great Gidding, in the county of Hunting- 
don, by the service of hunting the hare, fox, wild cat, and wolf, withm 
the counties of Huntingdon, Northampton, Buckingham, Oxford, and 
Rutland. In the reign of Edward the Third, Thomas de Engaine held 
certain manors by the service of iinding, at his own proper cost, certain 
dogs for the destruction of wolves, foxes, martins, and wild cats in the 
counties of Northampton, Rutland, Oxford, Essex, and Buckingham. 

TBirVT.TJI OP BRAMBANAH. 

In tho island of Java, and not far from the ruins of Boro Buddor, are 
situated the Buddhist temples of Brambanam ; certainly one of the most 
extraordinary groups of buildings of its class, and very unlike anything 
we now find in In^ ; though there can scarcely be a doubt but that 
the whole is derived from an Indian original sow lost. 

The great temple is a smim building above 45 ft. square, and 75 ft. 
high, terminating upward in an oota^nal straight-lin^ pyramid. On 
each face of this is a smaller temple of similar design join^ to the groat 
one by corridors ; the whole five thus ooBStitating a omciform building. 
It is raised npcoi a tiddy ornamented square base. One of the smaller 
temples serves as an entranoe-poroh. The building itself is very 
ouriously and richly ornamented with soulpture ; but the most remark- 
able feature of the whole group is the multitude of smaller temples 
which surround the central one, 239 in number. Immediately beyond 
the square terrace which supports the central temple stand 23 of these, 
forming a square of 8 on each side, counting &e angiUor ones both 
ways. Beyond these, at a distance of 35 ft., is the second square, 44 in 
number ; between this and the next row is a wide space of above 80 ft., 
in which only 6 temples are situated, two in the centre of the north and 
south faces, and one on each of the others. The two outer rows of 
temples are situated close to one another, back to back, and are 160 in 
number, each faoe of the square they form being about 525 ft All these 
239 temples are similar to one anotW, about 12 ft square at the hose, 
and 22 ft. high, all richly carved and ornamented, and in every one is a 
small square cell, in which was originally placed a cross-legged figure, 
probably of one of the Jaina saints, though the drawings which have 
been hitherto published do not enable us to determine whom they repre- 
sent — the persons who made them not being aware of the distinotion 
between Buddhist and Jaina images. 

The date gifen to these monuments by the native is about the 9th or 
l^h centa^, at Vhich timq the Jains were making great progress at 
G^CTat and the western parts of India ; and if tho traditions are to be 
relied npon, which bring the Hindu colonists of Java from that quarter, 
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it is almost certain that they vojild have brought that religion with 
them. If the age, however, that is assigned to them be correct, they 
are specimens of an earlier date and form than anything wo now find in 
India, and less removed from the old Buddhist type than anything that 
now remains there. 

oiulIiah island. 

The most recent instance of subaqueous eruption, with which we are 
acquainted is that which produced Moth am or Graham Island, in the 
year 1831. This island was thrown up in the Mediterranean, between 
the south-west coast of Sicily and the African coast, in latitude 
37^ 8' 80" north, and lon^tude 12^ 42' 13" east. The eruption seems 
to have been first observed hj Jdbn Gorrao, the captain of a Sicilian 
vessel, who passing near to the i^ot on the lOtii of July, observed an 
immense column of water ejected from the sea to the hil^ht of sixty 
feet, and about ei^t hundred yards in circumference. 

On the 1 6th of July, Oorrao again passed the same spot, and he found 
that a small iidand had been formed, twelve feet high, with a crater in 
tho centre, from which immense columns of vi^ur and masses of 
volcanic matter were ejected. 

The island was afterwards visited by several scientific gentlemen, and 
is said to have been two hundred feet high, and three miles in circum- 
ference, on the 4th of August. But from this time the island decreased 
in size ; for being oomposed of loose scoriae and pumioo, it was rapidly 
acted upon by the water ; and on the 3rd of September, when carefully 
measured by Captain Wodehouse, was only three-fifths of a mile in 
oircumferenoe, and one hundred and seven feet high. At end of 
October the udand had entirely disaj^ared, except one small point com- 
posed of sand and scorite. Captain Swinburne examined the spot in the 
beginning of the year 1832, and found on extensive idioal to occupy the 
place where the island had once’ been. In 1833 there was a dangerous 
reef, of an oval form, throe-fifths of a milo in oircumference. 

A ROTAL SfORTSXAir. v 

Wlien the King of Naples (the greatest sportsman in Europe) was in 
Germany, about tho year 1792, it was said in the German papers, that 
in the difierent times ho had been shooting in Austria, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, he had killed 5 boars, 1,820 wild boars, 1,968 stags, 13 wolves, 
354 foxes, 15,350 pheasants, 1,121 rabbits, 16,854 hares, 1,^5 she-gootsy 
1,625 roc-bucks, and 12,435 partridges. 

LIFE IN DEATH. 

Tho wife of the consul of Cologne, Eetchmutb, apparently died of the 
plague, in 1571 ; a ring of great value, with which she was buried, 
tempted the cupidity of the grave-digger, and was thq cause of many 
future years of happiness. At night the purloiner nyirched to his plun* 
der, and she revived. She lived to be tbsimother of three children, and, 
when deceased in reality, was re-buried iu the same ohuroh, where a 
monument was ereoted, reciting the partioulars above stated in German 
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/erse. A woman of Poiotiers, being buried with four rings, tempted tb® 
resurreotion-man, who awoke the woman in the attempt, as he was 
rather rude in his mode of possessing them. She called out ; he, being 
frightened, ded. The lady walked home, recovered, and had many 
children afterwai'ds. 


R0CE-CT7T KOKUHEirrS OF ASIA MINOB. 


The engraving below reprei^nts an example of xock-cut monuments 
which are foimd at Doganlu, in Asia Minor. They are placed on the 



rocky side of a narrow valley, and unconnected apparently with any 
neat city or centre of population. Generally they are called tombs, 
but there are no chambers nor anything about them to indicate a 
funereal purpose, and the inscriptions which accompany them are not on 
the monuments themselves, nor do they refer to such a purpose. Alto- 
gether, they are certainly amon^ the most mysterious remains of anti- 

e , and, beyond a certain sunilarity to tne rock-cut tombs around 
polis, it is not easy to point out any monuments that afford even a 
remote analogy to guide us in our conjectures. They are of a style of 
art clearly indicating a wooden origin, and consist of a square frontis- 
piece, either carved^into ce^in geometric shapes, or x^repared apparently 
for painting ; at each side is a flat pilaster, and above a pediment termi- 


natmg in two scrolls. Some, api 


the more modem, have 


of R rude Doric order, and all inde^ are much more curious than 


illars 
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When more of the same class are discovered, they may help us to 
some historic data : all that we can now of them is, that, judging 
from their inscriptions and the traditions in Herodotus, they seem to 
belong to some Indo-Germanic race from Thessaly, or thereabouts, who 
had crossed the Hellespont and settled in their neighbourhood ; and their 
date is possibly as far back as 1000, and most probably before 700 b.c. 



ARCH OF TRAJAN AT BENEVENTUM. 

Triumphal arches were among the most peculiar forms of art which 
the Romans borrowed from those around them, and used with that 
strange mixture of splendour and bad taste which characterises all their 
works. 

These were in the first instance no doubt borrowed from the Etruscans, 
as was also the ceremony of the triumph with which they were ulti- 
mately associated. At first they seem rather to have been used as 
fes^ entrances to the great public roads, whose construction was con- 
sidered as one of the most important benefits a rulep could confer on his 
country. There was one erected at Einflni in honour of an important 
restoration of the Flaminion Way by Augustus ; another at Susa in 
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Piedmont, to oommemorate a edmilor aet of the samo Emperor. Trajaa 
built one on the pier at Ancona, when he restored that harbour, and 
another at BeneTentum, when he repaired the Via Appia, represented in 
the woodcut here given. It is one of the best preserved as well as most 
graceful of its class in Italy. The arch of the Sergii at Fola in Istria 
seems also to have been erected for a like purpose. That of Hadrian at 
Athens, and another built by him at Antinoe in Egypt, were monuments 
merely commemorative of the benefits which he had conferred on those 
cities by the architectural works he had erected within their walls. By 
far the most important application of these ^teways, in Borne at least, 
was to commemorate a triumph which may navo passed along the road 
over which the arch was erected beforehand, for the triumphal procession 
to pass through, of which it wduld remain a memorial. 


JimOES’ SALAUTEa. 

In the reign of Henry III. the King’s Justices enjoyed a salary of ten 
marks per annum, which, in the twenty-third year of that King, was 
augmented to twenty pounds, and soon after to more. Under Henry IV. 
the Chief Justices of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas had forty 
pounds, and one of the judges of Common Fleas had fifty-five marks. 
In 1466, the salary of Thomas Littleton, judge of the King’s Bench, 
amounted to £136 13s. 4d. modem money ; besides about £17 7s. for his 
fur-gown, robes, dc. 

EXT&AORBINAET OAX. 

Gilpin, in his ‘‘ Forest Scenery,” says, Close by tbe gate of the 
water -walk at Mpgdalen College, in Oxford, grew an oak, which per- 
haps stood there a sapling when Alfred the Groat founded the university. 
This period only includes a space of nine hundred years, which is no 
great age for an oak. It is a difficult matter indeed to ascertain the age 
of a tree. The age of a castle or abbey is the object of history ; even a 
common house is recorded by the families that built it. All these objects 
arrive at maturity in their youth, if I may so speak. But the tree, 
gradually completing its growth, is not worth recording in the early 
part of its existence. It is then only a common tree ; and afterwards, 
when it becomes remarkable for its age, all memory of its youth is lost. 
This tree, however, can almost produce historical evidence for the age 
assigned to it. About five hundred years after the time of Alfred, 
William of Wainfieet, Dr, Stukely tells us, expressly ordered his col- 
lege to be founded near the Great Oak ; and an oak could not, I think, 
be less than five hundred years of age to merit that title, together with 
the honour of fixing the site of a college. When the magnilicence of 
Cardinal Wolsey erected that handsome tower which is so ornamental to 
the whole building, this tree might probably be in the meridian of its 
glory, 01 rather, perhaps, it had attained a green old imc. But it must 
have been manifestly in its decline at that memorable era when the 
tyranny of James ^«jave the fellows of Magdalen so noble an opportunity 
of withstanding bigot^ and superstition. It was afterwards muen 
farmed in Charles the ^^nd’s time, when the present walks were laid 
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out. Its roots wero disturbed, and from that period it declined fast, 
and became reduced by degrees to little more tban a mere trunk. The 
oldest members of the universitj can soarcely recollect it in better 
plig^ht. But the faithful records of history have handed down ita 
ancient dimensions. Through a space of sixteen yards on every side 
from its trunk, it once dung its boughs, and under its magnmoent 
pavilion could have sheltered with ease three Ibousand men, though in 
its decayed state it could for many years do little more than shelter 
some luckless individual whom the driving shower had overtaken in his 
evening walk. In the summer of 1788, this magnidoent ruin fell to the 
ground, alarming the college with, its ru^ng sound. It then appeared 
how precariously it had stood for many years. Its grand tap-root was 
decayed, and it had hold of the earth only by two or three roots, of 
■which none was more than a couple of inches in diameter. From a part 
of its ruins a chair has been made for the President of the College, 
which will long continue its memory.” 

ECCENTRIC ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following strange advertisement is copied from the Harleian MSS. : 
“ In Nova fert Animus, These are to give notice, (for the benedt of tbe 
public,) that there is newly arrived from bis travels, a gentleman, who, 
after above forty years’ study, hath, by a wondei-ful blessing on his 
endeavours, discovered, as well tho nature as the infallible cure of several 
strange diseases, which (though as yet not known to the world) he will 
plainly demonstrate to any ingenious artist, to be the greatest causes of 
the most common distempers incident to the body of man. The names 
of which take as follow : 

The strong dyes 
The marthambles 
The moon-pall 
The hockogrode. 

“ Now, though tho names, natures, symptoms, and several cures of 
these diseases, ore altogether unknown to our greatest physicians, and 
the particular knowledge of them would (if concealed) be a vast advan- 
tage to the aforesaid person ; ye^ he well knowing that his country’s 
good is to be preferred to his private interest, doth hereby promise all 
sorts of people, a faithful cure of all or any of the diseases aforesaid, at 
as reasonable rates as our modem doctors have for that of any common 
distemper. 

He is spoken with at the ordinary hours of business, at tbe Three 
Compasses, in Maiden-lane.” 

MODERN EGYPTIAN FEMALE ORNAMENTS. 

Among the many ornaments which the women of Egypt in modem 
times are so fond of wearing, none is more curious or more generally 
worn than the CAoo'r. It is around convex ornament, commonly about 
five inches in diameter, of which there ore two kinds. The first that we 
diall describe, and which is the only kintLwom by ladies, or by the wivea 
of tradesm w L of moderate property, ia the ckoorU aimaks, or 
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ckoor^s. This is composed of diamoads set generally in gold ; and h 
open work, representi^ roses, leayes, The diamonds are oommoniy 
of a very poor and shallow kind ; imd the gold of this and all other 
diamond ornaments worn in Egypt is much alloyed with copper. The 
value of a moderately handsome diamond ckoor^s is about a hundred and 
tvmnty-fiye, or a hundred and fifty pounds sterling. It is very seldom 
made of silver ; and I think that those of gold, when attached to the 
deep red turboo^sh, have a richer effect, though not in accordance with 
our ^neral taste. The wives even of petty tradesmen sometimes wear 
the diamond ckoor’s : they ore extremely fond of diamonds, and generally 
endeavour to get some, however bad. The ckoor's, being of considerable 



weight, is at tot painful to wear ; and women who are in the habit of wear- 
ing it complain of headache when they take it off : hence they retain it day 
and night ; but some have an inferior one for the bed. Some ladies have one 
for ordmary wearing, another for particular occasions, a little larger and 
handsomer; and a third merely to wear in bod. The other kind of 
ckoor's, ckoor^s dah'ab (or, of gold), is a convex plate of very thin em- 
bossed gold, and almost always a false emerald (a piece of green glass), 
not cut with facets, set in the centre. Neither tne emerald nor the ruby 
are here cut with facets : if so cut, they would generally be considered 
false. The simple gold ckoor’s is lined with a thick coat of wax, which 
is covered with a piece of paper. It is worn by many women who can- 
not afford to purchase diamonds ; and even by some servants. 

ANTIQUE nOlIAN MEDICINE STAMP. 

By far the most remarkable of the recently discovered remains of the 
Boman occupants of Scotland is a medicine stamp, acquired by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, along with a very valuable collection 
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of antiquities, bequeathed io them by E. W. A. Drummond Hay, Esq., 
formerly one of the secretaries of the society. From his notes it appears 
that it was found ;in the immediate vicinity of Trenent Church, East 
JiOthian, in a quantity of debrtSj broken tiles, and brick-dust, which may 
not improbably have once formed the residence and laboratory of Lucius 
V’^allatinus, the Homan oculist, whose name this curious relic supplies. 
It consists of a small cube of pale green stone, two and thrco**tifth inches 
in length, and engraved on two sides as in tlie annexed woodcut ; the 
letters being revers^ for the purpose of stamping the unguents or other 
medicaments retailed by its original possessor. The inscriptions admit 
of being extended thus on the one side : l. vallatini evodes ad 
ciCATiiiCES ET ASPRiTUDTNEs, which may bo rendered — The evodes of 
Lucius Vallatinus for cicatrices and granulations. The reverse, though 



in part somewhat more obscure, reads : L. vallatini a tal** cnocoDES 
AT) DiATiiKSKS — Tho crocodcs, or preparation of salfron, of Ij. Vallatinus, 
of the ralatiiio School, (?) for affections of tlie eyes. Doth the Euodes 
and the Crocodcs arc prescriptions given by Galen, and occur on other 
medicine stamps. Several examples have "been foimd in England, and 
many in France and Germany, supplying the names of their owners and 
tho terms of their preparations. Many of the latter indicate their chief 
use for diseases of the eve, and hence tJicy have most commouly received 
the name of Roman oculists’ stamps. No example, however, except the 
one figured here, has ever occurred in Scotland ; and amid legionary 
inscriptions, military votive altars, and sepulchral tablets, it is peculiarly 
interesting to stumble on this intelligent memento, restoring to us the 
name of the old Roman* physician who ministered to the colonists of 
the Lothians the skill, and perchance also the charlatanry, of the healmg 
ai't. 

CANDLES IN THE CnUECII. 

Tn the formula) of Marculphus, edited bv Jerome Bij^on, he*tellfi us, 
with respect to lights, that the use of them was of groat antiquity in the 
^' urch; that the primitive Christians made use of them in the 

29 
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assemblies wbicli they held before day out of necessity ; and that aft(Ar- 
wards they were retained even in daylight, as tokens of joy, and in 
honour of the Deity. Laotantius says, speaking of the absurdities of 
the wax lights in llomish churches, They light up caudles to God, as 
if he lived in the dark ; and do they not deserve to pass for madmen 
who offer lamos and candles to the author and giver of light It is 
really astounding to our ideas that wax candles as long as serjeants’ 
pikes should be held as necessary in the worship of God. That it is 
so held, and that by a large class of Christians, every one must allow, 
for they may have occidar demonstration of the singular fact. The 
show is however extreme]k imposing. Thirty-five thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of wax lights wore burned every year, for nine 
• hundred masses said in the castle of Wittonibui'gh ! Philip Mclancthou 
speaks of a Jesuit w’ho said that ‘Mic would not extinguisdi one taper, 
though it w’Cte to convert all the Huguenots” (Protestants). 

A nicir AND CRUETi CRlfflNAL. 

John "Ward, Esq. of Hackney, Member of Parliament, being prosecuted 
by the Duchess of Buckingham, and convicted of forgery, was first ex- 
pelled the House, and then stood on the pillory on tno 'lTth of ^Mareli, 
1727. Ho was suspected of joining in a conveyance with Sir John 
Blount, to secrete £o0,000 of tliat director’s estate, forfeited to the 
South Sea Company by Act of Parliament. The Company recovered ths‘ 
£50,000 against ^Vard ; but ho set up prior conveyances of his real 
estate to his brother and son, and concealed all his personal, which was 
computed to be £l50,000. These conveyances being also set aside by a 
bill in chancery, Ward was imprisoned, and hazarded the forfeiture of 
his life, by not giving in liis effects till the last day, which was that of 
his examination. During his conlinenicnt, his amusement was to give 
poison to dogs and cats, and sec them exinre by slower or quicker tor- 
ments. To sum up the worth of this man, at the several eras of his life ; 
at his standing in the pillory, ho was w'ortli above £200,000 ; at his com- 
mitment to prison, he was worth £150,C00. 

FOOD OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Tho diversity of substances which we find in the catalogue of articles 
of food is as great as tho variety with which tho art or the science of 
cookery prepares them. The notions of the ancients on this most im- 
portant subject arc worthy of remark. Their taste regarding meat was 
various. Beef they considered the most substantial food: licncc it con- 
stituted the chief nourishment of their atklctsc. Camels’ and drome- 
daries’ flesh was much esteemed, their heels Aost especially. Donkey- 
flesh was in high repute : -Majcenas, according to I’liny, delighted in it ; 
and the 'wild ass, brought from Africa, was compared to venison. In 
more modem times we ffnd Chancellor Dupret haviag asses fattened for 
his tablc^ The kog and the wild boar appeor^to have been held in groat 
estimation; and a hog 'svas* called ‘‘animal propter convivia natum 
but the classical portion of the sow was somewhat singular— vulva nil 
duLoius ampPt.” Theix mode of killing swino was as roiined in barbarity 
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as in epicurism. Plutarch tells us that the gravid sotv was actually 
trampled to death, to form a delicious mass fit for the gods. At other 
times, pigs were slaughtered with red-hot spits, that the blood might not 
bo lost. Stufllng a pig with assafadida mid various small animals, was a 
luxury called “ pomis Trojanus alludiug, no doubt, to tlio warriors 
wlio wore concealed iu tlio Trojan horse. Young bcars^.dogs, and foxes, 
(the latter more csteonied when fed upon grapes,) were also much ad- 
Tuirc'd by the lloinans ; who were also so fond of various birds, that some 
cmisular families assumed tlio names of those tlicy most esteemed. Catius 
tells us how to drown fowls in i’alorniau wine, to render tlum more 
luseious and tender. Plieasauts were brought over from Colchis, and 
deemed at one tiiac sueli a rarity, that one of the Ptolemies bitterly 
lauu'ut('d Ills never having tasted any. P( aeocks were carefully reared 
iu the island of bamos, and sold at sueh a high price, that YaiTO informs 
us tlioy ietclied yearly upwards of £2,000 oi our money, 

Tlin EAllLTKST ENGLISH EIllLE. 

Tlui first trail slation of anj'” part of the Holy Scriptures into English 
lliat was Committed to the press was the New 'I'estament, translated 
from the Creek, by AVillinm Tyndalo, witli the assistance of John Foye 
and V/illiam Pove, and printed fir^t in lo2G, in octavo. 

Tviulale published afterwards, in 1o30, a translation of the Five 
Hooks of Closes, and of Jonah, in 1531, iu octavo. An English trans- 
latitju of the Psalb r, done fn.m the Latin of Martin lUicer, was also 
published at iStrasbiirgh in 1530, by EraiicEs Eoye, in octavo. And the 
same bool;, together with Jeromiah and tlio Song of Moses, were like- 
wi'*e piibli^hod in 1531, iu duodecimo, by George Joyc, sometime Fellow 
of .Pet', r- 1 louse in Cambridge. 

'file first time the wliolo Piblo appeared in English was in the year 
1535, iu folio. The translator and publisher was Milos Covcrdalc, after- 
wards liisliop of Exeter, who revised 'J}Tidah/s version, compared it 
with th(M)rigiiial, and supplied what had born left untranslated by Tyn- 
ilalo. It was printed at Zurich, and dedicated to King Henry the 
l^ighth. This was the JJiblo, which by Cromweirs injunction of Sep- 
tember, 153G, was ordered to bo laid in eliurchcs. 

GllLAT EllUCTION OF MOUNT ETNA. 

Olio of the most remarkalfle eruptions of this mountain was that 
wliicli occurred in the year IGGO, which was so violent that liftoon 
towns and villages iverc destroyed, and the stream was so deep that the 
lava tiowed over the walls of Catania, sixty feet in height, and destroyed 
a part of the city. But the most singular circnuistancc connected with 
this eruption was the formation of a number of extensive fissures, which 
appoarod as though filled with iutumcscent rock. At the very com- 
mencement of the volcanic excitement, one was formed in tho plain 
8t. Lio, twelve miles iu length and six feet broad, which ejected. a vivid 
flame, and shortly after five others wore opdhed. The town of hiicoloei, 
situated tw'cnty miles from the summit of Etna, was destroyed by ctartn- 
^uako } and near the place where it stood tivo gulfs 
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which so largo a quantity of sand and soorioo was thrown, that a oone, 
called l^Iount Rossi, four hundred and fifty feet high, was produced in 
about three months. 

AMULETS WOBN BY HODEXLX EGYPTIAN FEMALES. 

One of the most remarkable traits in modem Egyptian superstition is 
the belief in written charms. The composition of most of these amulets 
is founded upon magic, and occasionally employs the pen of almost every 
village sclioolmaster in Egypt. A person of, this description, however, 
seldom pursues the study of magic further than to acquire the formulas 
of a few charms, commonl}’’ consisting, for the greater part, of certain 
passages of the Koran, and names of God, together with those of spirits, 
genii, prophets, or eminent saints, intermixed with combinations of 
numerals, and \vith diagrams, all of which are supposed to have great 
secret virtues. The amulet thus composed, or hhega 'o, as it is called, is 

. covered with waxed cloth, to pre- 

I -I- ^ serve it from accidental pollution, 

enclosed in a case of thin 
embossed gold or silver, w'hich is 
ft string, or a 

' chain, hung on the right side, 
^ above the girdle, the string or 

chain being passed over the left 
shoulder. Sometimes these cases 
ccc^^.dcc Arabic inscriptions, such 

as “ Ma'sha-lLVli’’ (God’s wdll”) and ‘‘Ya'cha'deo el-hhaga't” (“O 
decrcer of the things that are needful I”) AVe here insert an engraving 
of three hhega'bs of gold, attached to a string, to be worn together. 
The central one is a thin, flat case, containing a folded paper : it is 
about a third of an inch thick ; the others are cylindrical cases, with 
hemispherical ends, and contain scrolls : each has a row of burck along 
the bottom. Hhega'bs such as these, or of a triangular form, are ivorn 
by many children, as well ns women ; and those of the latter form are 
attached to a child’s head-dress. 


PERSONAL OllXA^IENTS OF TUB ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

The passion of tlic Egyptians for decorative jewellery was indeed ex- 
cessive. Men ns well as women defighted thus to adorn themselves ; and 
the desire was not confined to the higher rallks, for though the subordinate 
classes could not afford the spoi'kung gems and precious metals which 
glowed upon the persons of their superiors, their vanity was gratified by 
humbler imitations, of bronze, glass, and porcelain. 

“ Costly and ele^nt omamente,” observes Professor Rossclini, 
** abounded in proportion ds clothing in general was simple and scarce among 
the Egyptians. Girdles, necklaces, armlets, ear-rings, and amulets of 
various kindls suspended from the neck, are found rf presented in the paint- 
ing, and in focthtill exist on the mummies. Figures of noble youths are 
found entirely devoid of oldching, but richly ornamented with nccklaooi 
ttnd other jewels.’* 
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An immenBe niiml>6r of these 
‘Mewels of silver and iewels of 
gold” have been found in the 
tombs, and on the jporsons of mum- 
mies, and are deposited in profusion 
in every museum. The CLccom- 
panying engravings will give an 
idea of tho style and form of some 
of them. 

The ear-rings generally worn by 
the ladies were largo, round, siuglo 
hoops (as fl) from U indies to 
inches in diameter; and frotxuently 
of a still greater size ; or made of 
six rings soldered togetlier (as b ) ; 
sometimes an asp, whose boay was 
of gold, set with precious stones, 
w^as worn by persons of rank as a 
fasliioiuible caprice. Figures c, f/, 
of gold bear tho heads of fanciful 
animals ; e, also of ^old, is remark- 
able for its singularity of form, and 
for tho delicacy of its w'orkman- 
ship ; and f for its carrying two 
pearls and being double in its construction. 

Bracelets, armlets, and anklets 'va ere worn by men as well as by women ; 
they were usually of gold, frequently set with precious stones, or inlaid with 
enamel. The one marked a in the annexed cut is now in the Leyden Museum : 
it is of gold, .‘i inches in diameter, 
and li inches in height, and is in- 
teresting, because it belonged to the 
Pharaoh whom wq conclude to have 
been the patron and friend of Joseph, 

Thothiups HI., whose name it bears. 

The armlet h is of gold, and repre- 
sents a snake; tho other, c, is of 
bronze. Ilings were worn in profu- 
sion, gold being the materiad chiefly 
selected. Some resemble watch seals 
of tho present day — sometimes tho 
stone having four fl^t sides, all en- 
graved, turned on a pivot, like some seals seen at present. One of this 
character, which Sir J. G. Wilkinson estimates to contain 20/. worth of 
gold, is represented at in tho above engraving. It consists qf a massive 
ring of gold, bearing an oblong plinth of the same mejal, an inch in 
length, and more than half an inch in its greatest width. On onc*side is 
engraved the hieroglyphic name of Stems, tlie successor of Amunoph III. ; 
the three others contain respectively a scorpion, a crocodile, and a 
liom 
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GEEA.T PEAR TREE. 

The most remarkable pear tree in England stanrls on the globo of the 
parish of iloliuo Lacy, in Herefordshire. Wlieu the branches of tliis 
tree, in its original state, became long and heavy, tlicir cxtiemities 
drooped till they reached the ground. They then took root ; each bruiieh 
became a new tree, and in its turn produced others in the same way. 
Eventually it extended itself untU it covered move tliaii an acre of 
ground, aiid would probably have reached miicli furlliur if it liud b.en 
to do so. It is stated in the church rcgistiT, “the 'yiv at 
natural curiosity, the great pear tree upon tin? glebe, adjoining to tbo 
virarage-honso, produced this year (177C) fourteen liejjjluads of perry, eaeli 
hogsh .ad containing one Imiidrcd gallons.” Though naw inueli ivdm ud 
iu .d/o, it is still healthy and vigorous, andgenernHy i roduceafroiii to 
ilve hogdioads. The liquor is not of a good qualily, being way it/ aig 
and lieating. An idea of tlic superior size of this tree, v, loai in i: • ja io].*, 
ovi-r utlnrs of llie same kind, maybe formed iiOiu the lavt, tijal in lim 
same c mrity, au aero of ground is iisiiaLly plaiiti-'l with thirty tr.fS, 
v.'liich, iu a good soil, produce annually, wlieu full grown, twenty 
gallons of perrv each. So large a qirmtity as a hogshead from one tree 
is very unusual. The sorts principally used for perry arc sueh as have 
au austere juice. 

TAW OF TTIR MOZCAS. 

A very remarkable law prevailed among the Mozcas, one of the tribes 
of the Kiievo Keyno do Granada, d'here, us among more advanced 
nations, the king could do no ^Yroug ; but the siibordinato chiefs could. 
Theso chiefs were men, the people reasoned, like tlumisclvos ; they could 
not be punished by their vassals, for tlioi’o would ho a natural unlit ness 
in that ; the king, it sooras, was not cxpect(?d to interfere, except iu 
cases of state otfences ; the power of punislnnent, therefore, was vested 
in their wives: and a j)ower it was, says Viedrahita, vdiioli they 
exercised famously whenever it fell to theni to bo judges of their poor 
husbands. The conqueror Quesada calling one moi-jiing upmi the eiiief 
of a place called Suesca, found him under hands of his nine wives, 
who were tying Idra, and having done so, ])rocccdi-d, iu spite of 
(iueseda’s intercession, to ilog liim one after tiio other. His oifenco was, 
that some Spaniards the iiiglit before lead lodged iu liis house, and ho 
Iiad partaken too freely of tlieir Spanish wir Drunkenness was one of 
the sins w'hich fell under the cognizance of his wives : they carried him 
to bed that he might sleep himself sober, and then awoke liim in tJio 
morning to receive the rigour of the law. 

LARGEST METAL STATUE IN THE VrORLD. 

Arona is an island on the Lngo Maggioro, and has a strong castle. 
Upon an eminence is a statue of bronzo to fcst. Ohaiics Bon’oineo, from 
whom the Kill ys called, Monte di 8, Carlo. Tb j statue was erected hy 
the Ptfpe in 1024, in memory of the Saint, who was Archbishop of Milan. 
Tlie pedestal of the statue is thirty-six feet high. It is uio largest 
metal statue iu existence ; and the height of the statue itself is seventy* 
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two feefc, making a total of 108 feet. Pifteen persons may get into the 
fiaint^s head, which will also acoommodate four persons and a table on 
which they can dine. The cost is said to have been one million one 
hundi’ed Milanaisc livres. 

Tin2 OAK OF MAMRE. 

In on remarkable instance the Jews, the Christians, and the pap;an 
Arabs united in religious feelings. Tliis was in tli^jir reverence lor the 
Oak of 3\Iaiiire, where tlio angels appeared to Abraham : for Abraham’s 
sake the Jews held the place lioJy; the Arabs for the angels’; the 
(Jliristians, because, in their ignorance of tlieir Scriptures, they affirmed 
that the Son of Cod had accompanied those angels to destroy Sodom and 
OoiinuTali. An annual fair was luhl there, and every man sacrificed 
after tlic manner of his country ; nor was the luceting ever disgraced by 
any act of intemperance or inctocciuy. Nothing had been done to injure 
tile venerable antiquity of the iilace. There was nothing but the well 
wliieli Abraliam had dug, and tiie buildings which ho Lad inhabited, 
I’ -'side the oak. 'J'hese remains were destrcjyed by order cf Constantine, 
ill abhorrence of llic imjMoiis toleration exhibited there! A church was 
built upon the spot, and Mainrc, so interesting to the poet, the 
philo.s(»phcr, and. the pious man, hi‘eame a move don of superstition. 

STRA^hGE ABVERTISEAIEXT, 

The following appeared in WxqFa'cwiuj Post^ May 23rd, 1730: — ' 

“ I, biliznbelfi, ducb(.‘ss dowager of Iluuiilton, acknowledge I have for 
several mouths been ill in iiiy health, but never speoohU'fcS, as certain 
p( nny authors liavo printed ; and so, to confute these said authors and 
their intelligence, it is thought by iiiy most intimate friends, it is the 

7. j. T . ..1 .... 1.^ — i:..i 


what papers to buy and believt?, that aro not to be bribed by those wlio 
may have private ends for false reiiorts. The copy of this is left in the 
hands of Mr. Ileringtoii, to be shown to any body who has a curiosity to 
see it signed wdth my own hand. E. Hamilton.” 

ixTEinrrrxENT springs. 

One of the most remarkable of these is at Bolder-Born in A\'^cstphalia. 
After flowing for tw'ciily-four hours, it entirely ceases for the space of six 
]n)urs. It tiien returns with a loud noise, in a stream .siiffieieiitly power- 
ful to turn three mills very near its sonree. Another spring of the same 
nature occurs at Bihar in jrungiiry, which issues many times a day, from 
llie foot of a moimtaiii, in such a quantity as in a few minutes to fill the 
channel of a considerable stream. 

'J'ho Lay ‘Well near Torbay, ebbs and flows sixteen times in an hour ; 
and ill U’iggloswick AVcll in Yorkshire, the water sometimes rises and 
falls in ten or flftceu minutes. 

St. Anthony’s Well, on Arthur’s Seat, near Edinburgh, has^ similar 
moyement, but oh a smaller scale. 
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In SavoV) near the lake of Bonrget, is another spring of this kind) but 
it differs from those which hare been already mentioned in being very 
oncertain in its intervals. 

cnnious jewel wmcn belonged to james i. 

In former times it was a common practice with princes and nobles to 
liavo ekborate articles of jewellery constructed in such forms as Invd a 
religious and emblematical siguilication. An inventory of the Dukes of 

of Burgundy, made in 130(3, 
speaks of a Jleur-de-lis which 
opened, and contained insido 
a picture of the Crucitixioii. 
In 14 1(), the Duke of Ih'rri 
had “ a fair apple, wliieli 
opened, ami contained 'wilhiii 
oil one side tli*- ji-iure of (.‘hrist, 
nnd f)ii the other that of the 
Virgin. Among the jewels of 
the Dukes of lUirguiidy in 1392 
there were two pears of gold, 
enamelled, each containing an 
imago of Our Lady. We iiiul 
similar entries iiillie other dif- 
ferent inventories of the Dukes 
of Burgundy : An apple of sil- 
ver, enamelled, containing in 
the inside a picture of St. Ca- 
therine, in 1400 ; a pine-apple 
of gold, whioli contained figures 
of the birtli of Clirist, and of 
the three kings, in 1407 ; and, 
in the same year, two apples of 
gold, one containing, on the 
opposite lialyes, Our I.ady and 
»st. Paul, the other, St. Peter 
and St. Paul — the latter sus- 
pended by three small chains. 
These kinds of devices con- 
tinued in fashion till a mucli 
later period, and a very curious 
example, from the collection of 
Lord Londesborough, which 
appears to have belonged to 
King James I,, is here en- 
graved. 

The whole 'is of silver, and the leaves appeal to have been painted 
green. On opening it wo find in the inside the small skull hero repre- 
sented above the apple. Thc^ top of the skull opens like a lid, and inside 
are two small paintings, representing the Creation and the IlcsuiTection, 
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with the inscription) Post Mortem^ vita eternitas,^^ The external 
inscription is not gaUant. To give the apple externally a more natural 
appearance, there are marks of two bites on the side opposite that here 
represented) showing a large and small set of teeth. 

STEANGE CimrOSITIES. 

In the Anatomy Hall of Leyden is a drinking cup of the skull of a 
Moor, killed in the beloaguring of Hacrlem. Also a cup made of a 
double brain pan. We observe also that No. 51 is the skin of a woman, 
and No. 52 the skin of a woman, prepared like leather ; No. 53 the skin 
of a Malacca woman, above 150 years old, presented by Richard Snolk, 
who probably had lier flayed. 


THE CROSS OR COXG. 

The cross, of which the following is a correct leprcsentation, possesses 
eminent claims to a place among our 
curiosities, since it constitutes the gem 
of the Museum of the Royal Irish Aca- jgH 

This cross was made at Roscommon, by 
native Irislimen, about the year 1123, 
ill the reign of Turlogh O’Connor, father 
of Roderick, the last monarch of Ireland, 
and contains what was supposed to be a 
piece of the true cross, as inscriptions in 
Irish, and Latin in the Irish character, 
upon two of its sides record. The en- 1^1 

graving affords a correct idea of the ori- 
ginal, as the extremely minute and cla- 
borato ornaments with which it is com- 
pletely covered, and a portion of which is 
Avorked in j)ure gold, could not possibly 
bo expressca on so reduced a scale. The 
ornaments generally consist of tracery 
and grotcsfpic animals fancifully com- fm 

billed, and similar in character to the |H 

decorations found upon crosses of stone 

of about the same period. A large crystal, through which a portion of 
the wood which the cross Avas formed to enshrine is visible, is set in the 
centre. 

FOOT-HACIXO IX 1699. 


A remarkable foot-race was nm about the year 1699, which is thus 
described in the manuscript journal of a lady who was one of the 
spectators : — ** I drove through the forest of Windsor to see a race run 
by two footmen, an English and a Scotch, the former a taUer bigger 
man than the other. The ground measured and cut even in a round was 
about ibui* miles ; they were to run it lound so often as tb moke un 
twenty-tAVO miles, which was the distance between Charing Cross and 
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■V7ind$or Cross, that is, five times auitc round, and bo far as to irnka 
lip the odd miles and measure. They ran a round in twcuty-llvn 
minutes. I saw them run the iirst three rounds and half another in on 
hour and seventeen minutes, and they fuiishod it in two hours and a 
half. Tho Englishman gained the start the second round, and kept it 
at the same distance tho tivo rounds, and then the Scotchman came up to 
him and got before him to the post. Tho Englishman fell down within 
a few yards of the post. jMauy hundred pounds were won and lost about 
it. Tliey ran both very neatly, but my judgment gave it to tho Scotch- 
man, booause he seomeU to save himself to the last push.'* 

THE ciiEiinr xuee. 

Tho riuwry Tree was introduced into Groat Britain before A.i). 53. 
3'hc oarlit'>t in.-ution of tho fruit being exposed to sale by hawkers in 
Lundon is in Konvy the Fifth’s reign, 1 115. Xev.- sorts w^re iutru<liie> d 
from Flanders, by Richard Tlaiiies, lleiiry the Eighth’s fruiterer, and 
being planted in Kent w’oio called “ Flaiutors,’* or ‘‘ Kentish (dicrries,” 
of which Gerard (1507J says, “They have a better juice, but ivatery, 
cold, and moist,’* Idulips says, “There is an account of a cherry- 
orehai-d of thirty-two acres iirKent, wdiich, in the year 1510, produced 
fruit that sold in tlioso early days, for 1,00()A ; which scorns an 
enormous sum, as at that period good land is stated to have let at one 
shilling per acre.’* Evelyn tells us, that in his time (1G62) an aero 
planted with cherries, one hundj’cd miles from Lo’idou, had been let at 
10/. During the Commonwealth (1619), the manor and mansion ol 
llenrkdta Maria, Queen of Charles I., at Wimbledon, in Surrey, ivero 
surveyed previously to being sold, and it appears that there lyero 
upwards of two hundrt'd cherry trees in the garilons. Since that time 
the cherry tree has found universal admission into sliruhheiios, gardens, 
and orchards. 

J^’STI^rC TIONS TO A CITAirAi::. 

The following, and wo believe the^*^ arc uiiiipu;, are Sir John Wynne, 
of Gwedir’s instructions to his chapfaiii, the Ucv. Jolui Pryco. “ i'irst, 
you shall have tho chamber I shoivcd you in my gate, ])riviito to your- 
self, with lock and key, and all necessaries. In tho morning, I expect 
you should rise, and say prayers in my hall, to my liouseliuld b-dow, 
bL'fore they go to work, and when they como in at night, that you call 
Ik fore you all the workmen, spccialfy the^ youth, and tiike account of 
them of their lielief, and of what Sir Mcro liili taught them. I beg you 
to continue for the most part in the lower house : 5^011 arc to liave onlyc 
what is done there, tliat you may inform me of any disorder there. 
3’hore is a hayliff of husbandry aiuf a porter, wdio ivill be commanded by 
you. The morning after you be up, and have said prayers, as aforo, I 
would you to bestow in study on any commenrlnhlo exercise of your 
l>odv. Before dinner you are to come iij) and attend grace or prayers, 
if tlicre be any piiblickc ; and to sit up it there be not greater straugers 
ab^ the cjiyidren/iwho you are to teacli in your own chamber.. When 
frcpi half downwards* is taken up, then you aro to rise and to 
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walk in tho alloys near at hand until grace time, and to come in tlieu 
for that purpoKO. After dl-nncr, if i be bnsy, j'ou may go to bowles, 
Bliuftel bord, or any other honest, decent recreation, until I go abroad. 
If you SCO me void of biisiuofs, and go to rido abroad, Vou shall command 
u gelding to bo made ready by the grooms of tho stable, and to go with 
me. If I go to bowles or shuifcl bord, I shall lyke of your company, if 
Iho place bo not made up ^nth strangers. I would liavc you to go every 
fiiinaay in the year to some chureli hereabouts, to preachc, giving 
'warnyngc to tho parish, to bring the yowths at after noon to the church 
to be catochysed ; in which poynt is my greatest caro that you should 
1)«* payiifiill and dylygent. Avoyd the alehouse, to sytto and keepo 
ih'inikiird’d company tlier, being the greatest discredit your function can 
Jirvc.” 

TWO MISKES. 

In the year 1778 died, at a village near Heading, John Jackson, aged 
111 Defy -iJu’ce, and Jiinics Jaekfyii, aged eiglit v'sevcn. l iu sv; two 
hrotluTS were old biuilu lm’.s, and allbrdid a .slriking instaneo of llio 
iiK.ullieiency of wealth to create happiness. 1 hough tliesc old men 
had been blest witli gri'iit riches ever since they were tweuiy years of 
age, they absolutely denied themselves the eoininon necessaries of life; 
and lived in tho village lor i fty ) ( air> past as j-oor men, and often 
a(.*cepted of charity from rich persons who resided near them. They 
never sullhrcd any wojnau or man to come into their apartment (which 
was only one shabby loom), and were both taken ill, and laiiguisiiing a 
sliort time, they expired on the same day, within one hour of each other. 
It is computed, by the writings left behind them, that they died w’ortli 
i:id0,00(). 

A^n:cnoTn or the iiopse of Ellu:^^svv'ICK. 

Tlio follo^^'ing auoodotc relating to the august lloiiso of Brunswick is 
taken from th() “Annual Register'^ of 17G5: — “The late Jhichess of 
Jiiakoaburgli, g-i’i-at grandmolher to llie hereditary prince, who died some 
yt'ars sin<*c in a wry lulYaneed age, had tlic singular happiness to n-ckou 
Innoiigst her posUrily, sixty-two priuei-s and princesses; (tiity-tliree of 
W'hom she saw at one time alive;) and amongst them three emperovs, two 
(‘jupresses, two kings, and two (pieous; a cinnimstanco that, probably, 
no sovereign house but that of Bniiisw'iek ever produced anything liko it. 

AttlUSEMENTS OF SOME LEAVENED AUTIIOE^. 

I’ycho Brahe polished glass for spectacles, and made mathematical 
inslrumeiits. IrAndilly deliglilod, like our Evelyn, in forest-trees; 
Balzac, witli tho manufacturing of crayons ; JderehO, with his medals 
find antiques; the Ahbc do ^Rlarolles, with engravings ; Bohault’s greatot 
recreation was in seeing dilterent incchanica at their labour ; Aruaidd 
read tho most trashy novels fur relaxation ; as did our Warburton, tho 
late Ijords Loughborough and Camden; Montaigne fondled his cat; 
Cardinal Hiclilicii, in jumping and leaping, Grumiu informs us that tho 
Chovalicr de Boulilers w'ould crow like a cock, aifd bray like an aes ; iti 
both of which he excelled, not metaplSirically hut litoraliy* 
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EARLY GERMAN DRINKING CUP. 

The above, taken from the Londesborou^^h collection, is a good 
example of the German drinking cups of fanciful shape, which were so 
much in fashion in that country in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The specimen before us is of silver, and dab^d 1619. The mill 
and scroll omamedt on the cup are gilt. It was held in the hand to bo 
mled, and could not be set dowi^ until emptied ; the drinker, blowing 
through the tube into the mill, set the sails in motion, and levereed the 
eup on the table. 
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THE king’s stone. 

Eingston-on-Thames is among the oldest of English towns ; and is said 
to have heen **the metropolis of the Anglo-Saxon kings certainly it 
wjw a famous place when the Romans found and conq^uercd the 'Britons in 
this locality : there are indeed arguments for believing that the “ ford ” 
which Cmsar crossed was here, and not at Walton ; and indications of 
barrows, fosses, and ramparts of Homan origin, are to be found in many 
places in the neighbourhood. It is more than probable that a bridge was 
constructed by the Homans here, and that a fortress was erected for its 



protection. Tlio Saxons follow’ed in due course, and lu. ro they had many 
contests with their enemies the Danes ; but a.d. 838, Egbert convened at 
Kingston an assembly of ecclesiastics and nobles in council, and here, un- 
doubtedly, many of the Saxon kings were cro>vned : ‘‘ The townish men,” 
says Leland, “have certen knowledge that a few kinges were crounid 
afore the Conqueste.” Its first charter was from King John, and many 
succeeding sovereigns accorded to it various grants and immunities. 
Daring the war between Charles I. and the Parliament, Kingston was 
the scene of several “ fights,” being always on the side of the kmg. The 
town is now wpulous and flourishing, although without manufactures of 
any kind, ^ce the establishment of a railway, yUa residences have 
largely increased in the neighbourhood^ and the two subuihs, Surbiton 
and Norbiton, are pretty and densely-crowded villages of good houses. 
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The chiirch has suffered much from mutilation and restoration ; it is a 
spacious structure, and \^s erected about the middle of the foiirtecnlU 
century, on tlio site of an earlier edifice. Amongst the inonumeuts is a 
fine brass, to a civilian and his wife, of the year 1437. Of existing 
antiquities there arc but few : county historians", however, point out tlio 
sites of the anoient Saxon i)alace, “ tho castle,” the Jews’ quiirter, and 
the Roman town, Tnnicsa; and tho game of “foot-ball,” it is said, is 
still practised by tho inhabitants on Shrove Tuesday, in commemoration 
of the feats of their niiccslors, bv whom the head of a king-assassin was 
“ kicked ” about tho town. Ihit perhaps the most interesting object now 
to bo found in Kingston is “ Tiin. Kino’s Stone,” It bad long remaine d 
negh eted, tliough not unknown, inuoiig disregarded heaps of dahris in 
“tlie now couit-yard,” when it occmT*al to some zealous and intelligent 
antiquaries tl'.at so voncrahle a ivlic of remote ag*( s was entitled to sonic 
show of respect. It was consequently removed lioin its de^ i aded ]iosi- 
tion, planted in the centre of the town, and ('iielosed by a “suitable” iron 
railing. Tt is now, thor?foro, duly and properly honoured, as may bo 
seen by tho preceding engraving 

TKANCE AT WILE. 

Colonel Townsend possessed the remarkable faculty of throwing him- 
self into a trance at pleasure. The heart ceased apparently to throb 
at his Lidding, rj:s])iration seemed at an end, his whole frame assumed 
th(i ivy cliiU and rigidity of death; while his face became colourless 
and slirnnk, anti his eye tixed, glazed, and ghastly. His mind itstdf 
ct UhL'd to manifest itself, for during the trance it was ns utterly de\did 
of eou'^ciousnoss as his body of animation. In this state he would 
roviiain for hours, when tho<to* singu.lav phenomena wore away, and liv 
returned to Ids usual condition. Medical annals furnish no paralltd to 
this extraordinary Considered whethtT in a physiologienl or 

metapliysical point of a4ow, it is equally astonisldiig and inexplicable. 

DESTIIUCTIVE rOlICE OF EATS. 

Tho amount of destructive force possessed by. rats cannot be better 
exemplified than in the report given to the French Government, relating 
to the removal of the horse slaughter-housi s, situated at Montfaiicon, to 
a gi-L liter distance from Paris ; one great objection being the disastrous 
consequeuccs which might accrue to the iiihabitants of the, neighbour- 
hood, if these voraeious creatures wore suddenly deprived of thod* 
usual sustenance. It i.s well known that the mischief which they occa- 
sion is not confined to what they eat ; but they iindcnnino houses, 
burrow through dam.s, destroy drains, and commit incalculable havoo in 
every place and in evciy thing. 

The re[)ort stato.s, that the carcases of horses killed ono day, and 
amounting to thirty- five, would bo found the next morning with tho 
bones picked clean. ^ A person of the name of Dusaussois, belonging to 
the establi^ment, made this experiment. A part of hia yard was 
enclosed by solid walls, at tbo foot of which, several holes were made for 
the entrance and exit of tho rats. Into this enclosure ho put the bodies 
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of ihtee horses, and in the middle of the night he stopped up all the 
Jioles as quietly as he could ; he then summoned several oi his wortmen, 
and each, armed with a torch and a stick, entered the yard, and care- 
fidly closed tiio door. They then commenced a general massacre ; in 
doing which, it was not necessary to take aim, for wherever the blow- 
fell it was sure to knock over a rat, none being allowed to escape by 
climbing over the walls. This experiment was repeated at intervals of a 
few days, and at the end of a month, 10,050 rats had been destrojed. 
In one night they killed 2,650 ; and yet this cannot give an cntu'cly 
adequate idea of their number, for the yard in question did not cover 
more tlian a twentieth part of the space allotted to killing horses. The 
rats in this place have made burrows for themselves, like catacombs ; 
and so great is their number, that they have not found room close by 
the slaughter-houses. They liave gone farther ; and the paths to and 
from their dwellings may bo traced across the neighboining fields. 

ORDEAL OF THE CROSS. 

AVhen a person accused of any crime had declared his innocence upon 
oath, and appealed to tlu; cross for its judgment in his favour, he Avas 
brought into the church before the altar. The priest previously prepared 
two sticks exactly like one another, upon one of which was carved a 
figure of the cross, Tlic-y were both wrapped up, with great care and 
many coi’cmonics, in a quantity of tine -wool, and laid upon the altar, or 
Oil tlio relies (»f the saints. A solemn prayer W’as then othavd up to 
God, that he would ho pleased to discover, by the judgment of his holy 
cross, wlietlur the accused person were innocent or guiltv. A priest 
tlu n approa('lu'(l the altar, and took up one of the sticks, and the assist- 
ants unswathed it reverently. If it Avas marked with the cross, the 
accused person Avas innocent ; if unmarked, he was guilty. It Avoidd be 
unjust to assci-t, that the judgments just deliAmrcd^^erc in all eases 
crroiKMUis ; and it Arould bo absurd to belie vo tlmt they were left alto- 
gether to (jluinco. ]\lany true judgments were doubtless given, and, in 
all probability, most conscientiously; for Ave cannot but believe that the 
pricstrt endeavoured beforehand to convince themselves by strict inquiry 
and a strhd examination of the circumstances, Avhethcr the appellant 
wel■l^ iimoceut or guilty, and that they to(»k up the crossed or uncrossed 
stick accordingly. Although, to all other obsci’A’crs, the sticks, as 
enfolded in the avooI, might appear exactly similar, those Avho cuAvrapped 
them could, without anj" ditliculty, distinguish the one from the otiier. 

KINO JOHN AND TOPE INNOCENT. 

When Cardinal Langton Avas made ^^chbishop of Canterhuiy, by the 
intrigues of the Pope, Avhoso creature he Avas, in despite of King John, 
to appease tlio latter, his Holiness x>voscntcd him Avitli four gold rings, 
set Avith precious stones, and enhanced the value of the gij't (mark that, 
jewellers !) by infonning him of the many mysteries unplicd in it. He 
pegged of him (Jolin) to consider scriouslj^ the form of the rSigs, their 
number f their matter ^ and their colour. Their /orm, ho said, being 
round; shadowed out eternity, which had neither beginning nor end, 
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aad he ought thence to learn the duty of aspiring from earthly objeotn 
to heavenly, from things temporal to things eternm. The numhers four, 
being a square, denoted steadiness of mind, not to be subverted either 
by prosperity or adversity, fixed for ever in the basis of the four cardinal 
virtues. GoUlj which is the matter, being the most preciems of metals, 
signified wisdom, which is the most precious of all accomplishments, and 
justly preferred by Solomon to riches, power, and all exterior attain- 
ments. The blue cohxir of the sapphire represented faith ; the verdure 
of the emerald* hope ; the ricmiess of the ruby charity; and the 
splendour of the topaz good works. 

dhtjid’s seat. 

The singular pile of stones which vie have sketched hero is popularly 
called the ** Druid’s Judgment Seat,” and stands near the village of 

Killincy, not far from Drogheda, 
near the Martello Tower. It was 
fonncrly enclosed witliin n circle of 
^eat stones and a ditch. Tlie 

former has been destroyed, and the 
latter so altered that little of its 
ancient character remains. The 

Seat ” is composed of large, rough, 
granite blocks, and if really of the* 
period to which tradition refers it, 
an unusual degree of care nuist liave 
been exercised for its preservation. 
The folloudng arc itsnieasureinents: 
Dreadth, at the base, eleven feet and 
a half ; depth of tlic st^at, one loot 
nine indies j extreme height, seven 
feet. 

BOOTS AX OBJECT OF nOXOFB. 

Among the Chinese no relics are more valuable tlian the boots which 
have been worn by an upright magistrate. In Davis’s interesting di scrip- 
tion of the empire of China, we are informed, that whenever a judge of 
unusual integrity resigns liis situation, the peoi)lo all congregate to do 
him honour. If he leaves the city where he has presided, the crowd 
accompany him from his residence to the gates, wliero liis boots are 
drawn off with great ceremony, to be preserved in the hall of justice. 
Their place is immediately supplied by a new pair, which, in their turn, 
are drawn off to make room for others before he has worn them five 
minutes, it being considered sufiicient to consecrate them that he shoidd 
have merely drawn them on. 

, SAIXT lawhence. 

In the south aide of the church at Tuxford, beneath a flowery arch, 
is a very rude relief of St. Lawrence placed on the gridiron. Dy liim is 
a feUow with a pair of beUows, blowmg the fire, and the executioner 
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to turn liim. The zealous Fox, in liis ‘‘ Martyrology,” has this 
veiy thought, and makes the martyr say, in the midst of ms sufferings, 
** Inis side is now roasted ; turn me, 0 tyrant dear.” 

PARIS GARDEN AT BLACKFRIARS. 

The Blackfriar’s Hoad now passes oyer the site of Paris Garden where, 
in tho sixteenth century, hear and bull-baiting rejoiced the citizens, tho 
gala days being usually Sundays. Our cut is copied from the rare wood- 
cut map in tho time of Henry YIII., in the library at Guildhall, and 
exhibits in tho foregiound the kennels for the dogs, and the tanks in 
which they were washed, A grapliic description of tho place has been 
left by Paul Heutzner, a German, who visited it in 1598. lie says it 



was ** built” in tho form of a theatre, for the baiting of bulls and bears : 
they arc fastened behind, and then worried by great English bull- dogs ; 
but not without gi-eat risk to the dogs, from the horns of the one and the 
teeth of the other ; and it sometimes happens they are killed upon the 
spot : fresh ones are immediately supplied in tho place of those that are 
•wounded or tired. To this entertainment there often follows that of 
whipping a blindod bear, which is performed by five or six men, 
stanmng circularly with whips, which they exercise upon him without 
any mercy, as ho cannot escape from them because ot his chain. He 
deWds bumsclf with all his force and skill, throwing down all who come 
within his reach, and are not active enough to got out of it, and tearing 
the whips out of their hands, and breaking them. At these spectacles, 
and everywhere else, the English are constantly smoking tobacco. 
Fruits, such as apples, pears, and nuts, according to the season, are 
carried about to be sold, as well as ole and wine.” 


CANVASS OF AN INSDRi^CE AGENT. 

The Manchester agent of an Insurance Company, gives the foUcwk^.- 
cmious jQBxdU of a personal canvass at 1,349 houses, in seventy 
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ill the tlis; rict of Jlulmo aiul Charlton, cluoily ivnfals iroiii £12 to £2*1 
per annum. The inquiry showed that there Voi’o 29 insured ; H per ?oii 3 
too old; 11 who never heard of life assurances, and who wi‘rt‘ anxious to 
have it cxplamcd to them ; 471 who had heard of it, but did not under- 
stand it ; 419 who were disimdiued to assure ; 19 favourable, if their 
surplus incomes were not otherwise invested ; 89 persons who had it 
under consideration, with a view to assure, as soon as their arrangements 
were completed, and who appointed times for the agent to call again ; 
21 refused the circulars, or to allow au explanation; 17d doors not au- 
Bweied ; 102 houses empty ; 3 had sufficient property not to rc(pairc it ; 
1 favourable, but afraid of litigatiiiu; 1 preferred the savings bank; 
1 used abusive language ; 2 .would trust tbeir familii^s to provide lor 
thcmsolvcs ; and 1 had been reject etl by an olUcc, although lie never was 
unwell, and was consequently afraid to try again, although very anxious. 

TKIUIA-COTTA WniTlXGS. 

The AssjTians, unlike any other nation of antiquity, employed pottery 
for the saiuo objects, and *co the same extent as papyrus Avas used in 
Egypt. Thus hiillotius recording the king’s victories", and even the 
annals of his i\‘ign, were piihlished on terra-cotta cylinders, shaped like 
a rolling-pin, and usually hollow, and on hollow hoxagotiiil prisms. 
These arc of a remarkably line material, sometimes unpolished or un- 
glazed, and at others covered mth. a vitreous siliceous gla?:e, or AWiite 
coating. On the cylinders tho irisoriptious aiN) engraved lengthwise ; on 
tlio prisms they arc in compartments on each face. EachAvodgo is about 
onc-ciglith of an inch long, and tho complicity with which the charac- 
ters (a cuiieiforin Avriting-liand) arc arranged is wonderful, and renders 
tiicm extremely diUloult' for a tyro to read, piose hitherto ])ublishcd 
or known, contain the annals of the reign of Sennacherib, and the precis 
of the reign of another king. 

There are tho Shergat c^'linder, containing the History of Tiglath 
Piloser ; a cylinder of Sargon ; Sennacherib’s cylinders ; Esarhaddon’s 
cylinder. 

Sales of land and other title-deeds were also incised on pieces of this 

S olished terra-cotta, and, in order to prevent any enlargement of the 
ocument, a cylinder wa.s run round the edges, leaving its impression in 
relief; or if the names of witnesses xvere affixed, each impressed his oval 
Boal on the wet terra-cotta, which was then carefully baked in the kiln. 
The celebrated cylinders of carnelian, chalcedony, and other substances, 
wore in fact the official or private seals by which the integrity of theso 
documents was attested. Theso title-deeds are portable documents of 
four or five inches square, convex on eatili side, and occasionally also at 
the edges. Their colour varies, being a bright polished brown, a pale 
yellow, and a very dark tint, almost black. The paste of which they 
arc made is remarkably fine and compact. The manner in which tho 
characters were impressed on the terra-cotta barrels and cylinders is not 
known ; those on line bricks used for building were appai-eutly stamped 
from a mould, but those on the deeds and books were separately incised, 
perhaps with a prismatic stick, or rod, or, as others have conjectured, 
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with the edge of a square rod of luctal. In some instances, wlicre this 
substance was used for taking accounts, it seems just possible that the 
moist clay, rolled up like paste, may have been unrolled and incised 
with rods. The characters are often so beautifully and delicately made, 
that it must have required a finely constructed tool to produce them. 

Some small fragments of a fine red dish -grey terra-cotta which have 
been found among the ruins, appear to contain calculations or inven- 
tories, whilst others arc perhaps svllaharies or vocabularies, to guide tho 
Assyrian readers of theso diniciilt inscriptions. A large chamber, or 
libiaiy, of these archives, comprising histories, deeds, almanacks, and 
spelling-books, was found in the palace of Sennacherib at Kouyunjik. 
It is suj)posed that altogether about 20,000 of these clay tablets or 
ancient books of tho Assyrians, containing the litcratiue of the country, 
have been discovered. J^ome of the liner specimens aic covered with a 
pale straw-covered engobe, over which lias been throum a glaze. Some 
horoscopes have been already found on stone, and careful examination 
has now detected the rccorcfs of some astronomer royal of Babylon or 
Niiieveh inscribed on a brick. Thus, while tho paper and parchment 
learning of tho B 5 "zantine and Alexandrian schools has almost dis- 
»]>peured after a few centuries, the granite pages of Kgypt, and the clay 
leaves of Assyria, have escaped the ravages of time and the fuiy of 
barbarism. 

In I'gypt some receipts and letters have been discovered written on 
fragments of tile, and on the fine porcelain of the Chinese are often 
foniid extracts of hiograpliical works, snatches of poetry, and ev(‘n 
whole poems ; hut tho idea of issuing journals, title-deeds, inventories, 
histories, prayers, and poems, not from the press, but from the kiln, is 
startling in the nineteenth century. 

WONKEKFUL rOKiTATION OF TUB ETE IN* FSTSECTS. ^ 

The perfection which is bestowed on the organs of sense in insects, 
especially when we consider their minuteness, is calculated to fill us with 
adoring admiration of tho skill of ‘‘the Great Workmaster.” Take an 
example from tho eyes, which are of several kinds, evidently designed 
for distinct modes of vision, of which we, who have hut one sort of eyes, 
can form no adequate notion. The bee and many other insects have on 
the crown of the head a number, usually three, of simple glassj^ eyes, 
set like “bull’s-eyes” in a ship’s deck; and besides these a great com- 
pound eye on each side, consisting of a multitude of lenses aggregated 
together upon the same optic nerve. Tho microscope reveals to us that 
tlio compound eye of an ant contains fifty lenses ; that of a fly, four 
thousand ; that of a dragon-fly, twelve thousand ; that of a butterfly, 
seventeen thousand ; and that of a species of Mor della (a kind of beetle), 
the amazing number of twenty-five thousand. Every one of these regu- 
lar, polished, and many-sided lenses, is tho external surface of a distinct 
eye, furnished with its own iris, and pupD, and a perfect nervous appa- 
ratus. It wiU thus he seen that each hexagonal facet fo^mis a trans- 
parent homy lens, immediately behind js>Fhich is a layer of pigment 
diminishing to a point in the oenti'e, where it forms a pupil; that 
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behind this a lon^ six-sided prism, answering to the ciystalliuo and 
vitreous humours in the human eye, extends, diminishing to its lower 
extremity, where it rests upon tho retina, or net-work expansion of the 
optio nerve. Some of tho minuter details of this exquisite organisation 
are still matters of convicting opinion ; but these we omit, as our pur- 
pose is rather to convey to our readers a general idea of the structure of 
this complex organ of vision. ‘‘This also cometh forth from the Lord 
of Hosts, which is wonderful in counsel and excellent in working.” 

nilST COIX WITIT BKITAXXIA ON IT. 

In process of clearing away the foundations of Old London Bridge 
many antiquities wore discovered ; it had been tho groat highway over 
.the Thames from the Roman era, and luimoroLis relics were obtained, 
varying in date from that period to our own. ^Vo hero (>ngravc such 
specimens of Roman coins tliat were found as belong to the Britannic 
series. The large central coin is one struck by Hadrian, and remarkablo 



for the ligiu’cof Britannia, the first time imporsonatecl as an armed fem:ile 
seated on a rock. It is the prototype of the moio modern Britannia, 
reintroduced by Charles II., and which still appears on our copjwr money. 
The smaller coins arc such as were struck, during the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great, in the Cit}' of London, and are marked with tho letters 
P. LON., for “Pccunia Londinensis,” money of London. 

EXTEAORDINAllY FORMATION OF TDE TWIN- WORM. 

An extraordinary creature was discovered by Dr. Nordman, infesting 
the g ills of one of our commonest river fishes — Cyprinus hrama — and to 
which he gave the appropriate appellation of the Twin-wonn {Dijilozoon 
paradoxum). It is not more than onc-foiirth of an inch in length, hut 
consists of two bodies, precisely resembling each other, united by a cem- 
tral band, exactly in the manner of the Siamese youths, whoso exhibition 
excited so much attention in England and America a few years ago. 
We might have supposed that, like tlie human monstrosity in (question, 
the Twin-worm was formed by the accidental union of two individuals, 
if abundant observation had not proved that this is tho common mode of 
life bclonc^g to the species. 

Each portion of the animaUis oompletc in all its organs and economy ; 
IK>8sessing its own sets of suckers, its own mouth, its own digestive canal, 
witn its troe-liko ramifioations, its own perfect gonerative system, and 
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its own elaborate series of vascular canals, — every organ or set of organs 
in the one-half finding its exact counterpart in the other. 

It scarcely detracts from the marvellous character assumed ly this 
** Twin-worm,’^ that, according to recent observations, the two halves 
have already enjoyed a phase of existence as distinct individuals. The 
organic rinion, or “fusion” of two such individuals, is necessary to the 
development of the generative system, which, up to that event, is want- 
ing in each constituent lialf. 



]ynLL AT LISSOV. 

The above picturesque sketch represents the “busy mill” at Lissoy, 
better known as “ Sweet Auburn — loveliest village of the plain” — the 
scene of Goldsmith’s beautiful poem of the “ Deserted Village.” Lissoy, 
about six miles from Athlonc, stands on the summit of a hill at the base 
of which is the mill that forms the subject of our sketch. The wheel is 
still turned by the water of a small^ivulet, converted, now and then, by 
rains, into a sufficient stream. The mill is a mere country cott^c, used 
for grinding the corn of the neighbouring peasant ry, and r^itains many 
tokens of ago. Parts of tho machinery are, no doubt, above a century old, 
and ore probably tho very same that left their impress on the poet’s memory. 
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A CASTLE BUILT FOR A GROAT. 

Tlio castle of j^Ioiikstown, near Cork, is reported by popular tradition 
to have been built in 1036, at the cost of only a jj^roat. To o:: plain the 
enigma, the following story is told : — ^Anastatia Goold, who had bocomo 
the wifo of Jolin Archdekou, determined, wliile her husband was 
abroad, serving in the army of Philip of Spain, to give him evidonoo of 
her thrift on liis return, by surprising him with a noble residence whieli 
he might call liis own. Her plan was to supply the w^orliincn with pio- 
visions and other articles they required, for which she charged thti 
ordiniiry price ; but, as she liad made lier purchases wholesale, upon 
balanciug Ju?r uceuiints, it appeared that the retail ju’oiit had paid all 
the expenses of tlu' structure except fuurpeiice I The Arehdekeiis were 
au Anglo-Irish family, who ** degenerating hccamc llibornices (piam 
Iliberuioros” — moro Jrisli than the Irish themselves — and assmiied tJj • 
name of ]Mao Odo, or Cod}^ They “IbiTeited,” in 1688, having followed 
the fortunes of James II, 

BATTLE OP WATKR-SXAKES. 

The follomng story is narrated by Mr. St. John, in his “ Lett i s of :iii 
American Farmer.’^ After describing the size and strenglii of some 
hemp-plants, around which a wild vine had formed natural arbours, lie 
thus proceeds : — As I was oue day sitting, solitary and pensive, in tin's 
primidve arbour, my at tendon was engaged by a stvungo sort of nisi ling 
noise at some paces distance. I looked all around without distinguishing 
anything, until I dimbed up one of my great bcmp-stalks ; when, to my 
astonishment, I behold two snakes of a considerable leiigih, the one pur- 
suing the other with great celerity through a licmp-stubblc lield. The 
aggressor was of the black kind, six feet long ; the fugitive was a water 
snake, nearly of equal dimensions. They soon met, and in Hkj fury' of 
tlieir iiv.st ch(?oiinter, appeared in au instant firmly twisted logotlior ; 
end whilst their united tails beat the ground, they iimtnally tried, with 
ooeu jaws, to lacerate each other. Wmat a fell aspect did they present I 
Tiieir heads wore compressed to a very small size ; their eyes flashed lire ; 
but, after this conflict had lusted about five minutes, the second found 
moans to disengage itself from the first, and hurried t(;ward.s the ditch. Its 
antagonist instantly assumed a new posture, and, lialf-civepiug, half-eroet, 
witli a majestic mien, overtook and attacked the other again, which pluc-. d 
itself in a similar attitude, and prepared to resist. The scene was uncom- 
mon and beautiful; for, thus opposed, they fought with their jaws, 
biting each other with the utmost rage ; "but, notwitlistaiiding this 
appearance of mutual courage and fury, the water snake still seemed 
desirous of retreating towards the ditch, its natural element. This was 
no sooner perceived by the keen-eyed black one, than, twisting its tail 
twice round a stalk of hemp, and seizing its adver ary by the throat, 
not by means of its jaws, but by twisting its own ul ;k twici) round that 
of the wojtcr siialco, he pulled it back from tbo ditch. To prevent a 
defuat, the latter took hold likewise of a stalk on tho bank, and, by the 
acqalsilion of that point of I’csistancd, bccamo a match for his fierce 
antagonist, Strange was this to behold ; two great snakes etrongiy 
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adhering to the groiind, mutually fastened together by means of the 
Y’lithiiigs which lashed them to each other, and stretched at their full 
h ii-th ; they pulled, but pulled in vain ; and in the moments of greatest 
exertion, that part of their bodies which was entwined seemed extremely 
MU till, while tlio rest aj)pearcd inflated, and now and then convulsed 
with strong undulations raiudly foUowiug each other. Their eyes 
iqjpoavod on and rcjads’ to start out of their heads. At one time tho 
conflict Kccnied decided; the water snake bent itself into great folds, 
and I)}'' that operation rendered the other more than comnioidy out- 

retched ; the next minutci the new struggles of the black one gained an 
niiexpeeted supejiority ; it acquired two great folds likow’ise, w'hieh 
iiLet^avily extended the body of its adversary in proportion as it had 
co.'jtraeted its own. Tbese edorls Avere alternate; A’ictory seemed 
doubt fill, inclining stauotimes to one side, sometimes to the otlicr, until 
at luhl tlio stalk to Avliieli the black snake was lasteiied siuldi-nly gave 
w ;.y, and, in consequence of this accident, tluy both plunged into the 
ditch. Tho A\atcr did not extinguish their vindictive rage, for by their 
agitations I could {till trace, {hough I could not distinguish, their 
attacks. They soon reappeared on the surface, tAvisted together, as in 
tlieir Jirst onset; but the black snake s(-*en:ed to retain its Avonlcd 
superiority, for its Iiead was exactly fixed a])ove that of tho other, Avhich 
it incessahtly pressed down under the Avatetj until its opponent Avas 
stilled, and sank. Tho victor no sooner x)erceivcd its enemy incapable of 
further resistance, than, abandoning it to the current, it returned to the 
shore and disax)pcarcd.” 

FATES OF TUE FAAlltlES OP ENGLISH POETS. 

It is impossible to contemplate the early death of Byron’s only child 
A\ilhout reilceting sadly on the fates of other females of our greatest 
jioeis, »^haks])caio uucl Milton, each died Avithoiit a son, but both left 
daughters, and Loth names arc noAV extinct. Shaksx)cai'e’s Avas soon so. 
Addison hud an only child — a daughter, a girl of some five ur six A ears 
at her father’s death. She died, numaiTied, at the age of eighty or more. 
I'arciulnir left tAVo girls, dei)endunt on the friendship of his friend 
AV'ilkes, the actor, Avlio stood nobly by them Avhilu he lived. They had 
a .small i)CU.sion from the Government, and hai'ing long out-lived then* 
j .ilher, and seen his reputation unalterably established, both died un- 
married. Tho son and daughter of Coleridge both died childless. Iho 
two sons of Sir 'Walter Seolt died Avithout children — one of tw'o daughters 
died unmarried, and tho Scolts of Abbotsford and Wavcrley are now 
represented by tho children of a daughter. Hoav little could Scott fore- 
see tho sudden failure of male issue? The poet of the Fairie ftueen” 
lust a child Avhcii ATiy young by fire, Avhen tlic rebels bumed his house 
ill Ireland. Some of the iioots had sons and no daughters. Thus we 
read of Chaucer’s son, — of Drydeii’s sons, — of the souj? of Bums, — of 
Allan Eaiusoy’s son, — of Dr. Young’s son, — of Campbell’s son, — of 
Moore’s son, — and of Shelley’s sun. Beit Johnson survived all his chil- 
dren. Some, and those uiuongbt tho greatest, died unmarried — Butler, 
Cowley, Congreve, OLwuy, Trior, Tope, Gay, Thompson, CoAvper, Akcn- 
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side, Shenstone, Collixis, Gray, Gbldsmith, and Rogers, who lately died* 
Some were unfortunate in their sons in a sadder way than death could 
make themt Lady Lovelace has left three children— two sons and a 
■laughter. Her mother is still alive to see, perhaps, with a softened 
spirit, the shade of the father beside the early grave of his only child. 
Ada’s looks, in her later years— years of suifering, borne with gentle and 
womanly fortitude— have been happily caught by Mr. Henry Phillips, 
whose father’s pencil has preserved to us the best likeness of Ada’s father. 

JEFFEKY HUDSON, THE DWARF OF THE COURT OF CHARLES I. 

The celebratod dwarf of whom we here give a sketch, was born at Oak- 
ham in Rutlandshire in 1619, and about the age of seven or eight, being 

then but eighteen inches high, was 
retained in the service of the Duke 
of Iluekingham, who resided at Bur- 
leigh-on-the-llill. Soon after tho 
marriage of Charles I., the king and 
queen being enteiinincd at Burleigh, 
little Jeffery was served up at tablo 
ill a cold pie, and presented by llie 
duchess to the queen, who kept him 
as her dwarf. If rom seven years of 
age till thirty ho shot up to three feet 
nine inches, and there fixed. Jeffery 
became a considerable part of the en- 
tertainment of tho court. Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant wrote a poem on a 
battle between Jeffery ana a turkey 
cock, and in 1638 was published a 
vc^ small book, called a “New Year’s 
Gift,” presented at court by tho 
Lady Parvula to the Lord Minimus 
(commonly called Littlo Jeffery^ her 
Majesty’s servant, &c. &c,, witten by Microphilas, with a little print of 
Jeffery prefixed. Before this period Jeffery was employed on a nego- 
tiation of great importance ; he was sent to France to fetch a midwife 
for the queen ; and on his return with this gentlewoman and her 
majesty’s dancing-master, and many rich presents to the queen from her 
mother, Mary de Medicis, he was taken by the Dunkirkers. This was 
in 1630. Besides tho presents he was bringing for the queen, ho lost 
to the value of £2,500 that he had received in France on his own ac- 
count from the queen-mother and ladies of that court. 

Jeffery thus made of consequence, grew to think himself really so. 
He had borne wit^ little temper the leasing of tho courtiers and do- 
mestics, and hod many smiabmcs with the Img’s gigantio porter. At 
last, being provoked by Mr. Crofts, a young gonUeman of family, a 
challenge ensued ; *^000 Mr. Crofts coming to the rendevous armed only 
with a squirt, tho little creaturo was so enn^ed that a real duel ensued ; 
and the appointment being on horseback, with pistols, to put them more 
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on a level, Jeffery, with the first firo^ sliot his antagonist dead on the 
spot. This happened in France, whither he had attended his royal 
mistress in the troubles. 

H^was again token prisoner by a Turkish rover, and sold into Bar- 
bary. He probably did not long remain in davery ; for at Ihe beginning 
of the civil war, ho was made a captain in the royal army, and in 1644 
attended the queen to France, where he remained till the restoration. 

At last, upon suspicion of his being privy to the Popish Plot, he was 
taken up in 1682 and confined in the Gate-house, AVestminster, where 
he ended his life in the sixty-third year of his ago. 



CHUECU AT NEWTON, lEELAND. 

The ancient door-way, of which, on account of its singular beauty, wo 
give a sketch, belongs to the church which w'as built by the first of the 
Montgomeries at Newtown in Ireland. Though the church is a fine and 
beauuful example of architecture, no attempt whatever has been made 
to preserve it from sinking into ruin. The Montgomeries, ancient lords 
of this district, were the descendants of that Montgomery who accidentally 
killed Heniy II., of France, at a tournament. Some yeais after the sad 
event, which was confessecQy a mischance, he was taken by Catherine of 
Medicis, put to the torture and beheaded ;*with the additional penalty of 
having hu chilton degraded to villeinnage ; on his way to execution, he 
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pronounced this noble and memorable sentence, in reference to the punish- 
ment inllioted on his children, “If they liiivc not the virtue to raise 
themselves again, I consent to their degradation.” ^ 

/' IXTEllKSTIXa CALCULATIOX. 

' Some years ago, an eminent zoologist gave the following table as his 
estimate i>f the probable number of enisling species of animals, deduced 
fi'viiu hic'ts and pvineii)les then known. laiter discoveries tend to increase 
liillier than to dimini.di the eslhaate. 


Quadruped.:;’ . 

. . 1,200 ‘ 

Worms .... 

2,600 

IJirda . . . 

. . c,suo 

Itadiiita .... 

1,01 »0 

lloptiles . . 

. . 1,600 

Folypes, Ac, . . , 

1 

Fishes . . . 

. . 8,000 

Te.-taeea .... 

4,600 

Insects . . 

. . 660,000 

Naked Teslacea . • 

GOO 


making an aggie^*ate of o77,()00 species. 

TIXALIXY OF SUrniiSTI'HON. 

Ill the “Anminl Kogisler” fur 1700, an instance of the belief in 

itehei ait is related, which slniws lio\v su]>erf>titioii lingers. A dispute 
arose in the little villngo of CUen, in Leicesb-rshiro, between two old 
women, each of wliom velieiiiently accused the other of Avitchcraft. Tlio 
(|iiaiTel at last ran so high that a challenge ensued, and they both agr. ed 
to bo tried by the ordeal of swimming. 'J hev accordingly stripped to 
thidr sliitLs — proeiired some men, who tud tlieil* tliumhs and gruil loes 
together, cross- Avise, and tlien, Avitli a oarl-ropo about their mid.Ili', 
sullered thcmsolVcs to bo thrown Into a pO(d of amiIci*. One of tl;em ; ai»k 
immediately, but the otliv-r oonliuiicci strnpgliug a sliort, liino iipnii tl;e 
surface of tlio water, Avbich the mol) doeining an iufaJiihlo sign of Iut 
guilt, juillcd licr out, and insisted that she Fliould immedialely imj>eai:h 
all her iiccomp:i'‘C*s in the craft. She aecercliiigly told llieni that, in tlio 
Leigiihouring village of IJurtoii, there AverO several old Avomea “ as mueli 
Awi'riics as .‘he was.” Happily for her, this negative infonuarioii Avas 
deemed .sufficient, and a student in astrology, or “ white-Aviteh,” (?omiiig 
up at tho time, the* mob, by his direction, proceeded forthwith to Hurl on 
in Sv.arcli oi all the delincpients. Alter a little e.rm.sullaiion on tlieir 
carrival, they Avent to the (dd woman’s liuu.se on Avhom they liad li.\cd 
tlio str oige.d suspicion. The poor old ci*oature on their approach locked 
the outer door, and from the Aviiulow of an upstairs room asked Avhat 
they wanted. They infoniud her that sho Avas charged Avitii Ix'iug 
guilty of Avitchcrai’c, and that they Avere come to duck lier ; remoiist rating 
Avith her at the same time u]jon the nccesiiity of submission to the ordeal, 
that, if she Avere innocent, all the Avorld might know it. Upon her per- 
sisting in a po.sitivo refusal to come down, they broke oiK‘n the door and 
carried her out by force, to a deep gravel -pit full of water. TTiey tied 
lior thuiubjj and to!»s tc.getlier and llirow hem into .ho water, Avherc they 
kept her for severrd ininutes, draAving her out and in two or tliree times 
by the ropo round her middle. Not being able to satisfy tbomselvea 
whet'-iCT sho wore u witch or no, they at last let her go or more properly 
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speaking, they left her on. the bank to walk home by herself, if she evoi 
recovered. iMcxt day they tried the same experiment upon another 
won^, and afterwards upon a third ; but fortunately, neither of tlie 
vicliffi lost her liie- from this brutality. ^lany of the niij^leaders in the 
outrage were apprehended diu’ing tho Aveck, and tried before the j\isticcs 
at quarter-sessions. Two of them were, sentenced to stand in tho pillory 
and to be imprisoned for amoulli; and as many as twenty more Avero 
liiK>d in small sums for the as.saidt, and bound over to keep the pcaco for 
a Iwelvcmoiith, 

am LT7 I-’EET Oli* THE CItIKESE LADIES. 

Tlie compression of ladies’ feet to less than half tliclr natural size is 
not to bo rc'^ardcd us a mark, or as a consequence, of tho inferiority of 
tlio‘ sox ; it is merely a mark of gentility. Various accounts are given of 
the origin of this custom. One is, that an emperor Avas jealous of his 
Avif;, and to ])iev(‘iit her from gadding abroad, put Inu’ feet m iron stocks. 
Anollier is, that a corlain empioss, Tau-kc (u.c. 1100), was born with 
elub-feet, and that she caused the emperor to issue au edict, adopting 
her foot as tho model of beauty, and requiring tho compressing of female 
infants’ feet bo as to conform to the imperial standard. While a third 
account is, that the Kmpei'or Lc-yuh (a.d. OCl) was amusing himself one 
day in his palace, when the thought occurred to him that he might im- 
prove I ho appearaneo of the fc‘ct of a favourite concubine. Ho caused her 
feet to be so bout as to raise tlm instep into au arch, to resemble tho new 
moon. Tho jiguro Avas much admired b}^ the courliors, Avho sonn began 
to inlroduee it into their families. It is said that another emperor, Iavo 
luiiuh'ed A'cars later, placed a stamp of the lotiis-iloAvcr (Asmtcr-lily) on 
the sole of the small shoo of lus favorite co)\ciibiuo, so that at every step 
slie look slie left on the ground the print of tho llowcr ; hence girls Avith 
small fi'ot are eoniplimoiitcd at the present day as the golden lilies.” 
The operation of bandaging and compressing the feet is very painful ; 
cliildivii cry A'ory miu.’h under it. lilortiJiealion of the feet lias hceu 
kiio\'/u to result from tlie crind iiracticc. (histom, liowovcr, imposes it us 
a necessary attraction in a Avoman. An old geiitleiiEiii at Canton, being 
asked the "reason Arliy he had bandaged liis daughler’s feet, replied, that 
if she had large feet she could not mako a good marriage. 

WONDEIIEUL COXSlllUCTION OE TUB SEA-UltCllIX. 

Professor Forhes informs ns that in a moderate-sized Urolnii there arc 
sixty-two rows of pores in eacli of tho ten avenues, amJ as tlicre are 
three pairs of pores in oacli row, tho total number of })orcs is 3,720 ; but 
as eacJi sucker occupies a pair of pores, the number of suckers is 1 , 860 . 
Ho says, also, that there aro above tlu'co hundred plates of one kind, and 
nearly as many of auotlier, all dovetailing together AAdtIi the greatest 
nicety and regularity, bearing on their sia- faces above 4 , 01)0 spines, each 
spine perfect in itself, and of a eoinplicatcd structure, •and liaving a free 
inovemoiit in its socket. Truly, he adds, “tho skill (;f*i ho Gixat 
Architect of Nature is not less displayed in tho oonstruclion of a Sea- 
urciiiu tlian in the buildiug up of a world ! ” 




IVORT SCEFTRE OF LOUIS XIT. 

above engraving represents an ivory sceptre, or Main de Justice, 
wbiob was made at the early part of the sixteenth century for Louis 
XII., King of France. .The three parts 1, 2, 3, screw together and form 
the scentre. Fig. 4 is the hand on tne top of the sceptre, given on a larger 
floale, snowing tnc'ring set with a small ^carl, worn on the third finger. 
Fig, 5 is the inscription on thj sceptre ; it is engraved in relievo upon 
three of the convex decorations, and commences on the lowest one. 
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TOMB OF CiECILIA METELLA. 

Of the tombs of Consular Home nothing remains except perhaps the 
Haro(>i)hagus of Scipio ; and it is only on the eve of the Empire that wo 
iiK('t with the woll-known one of Cmcilia Metella, tlio wife of Crassus, 
wliicli is not only the best specimen of a Roman tomb now remaining to 
ns, but the oldest building of the imperial city of which we have an 
authentic date. It consists of a bold square basement about 100 ft, 
R<|norc, which was originally ornamented in some manner not now intel- 
ligible. From this rose a circular tower about 94 ft. in diameter, of 
very bold masonry, surmounted by a brace of ox-skulls with wreaths 
joining them, and a well-profiled cornice; 2 or 3 courses of masonry 
above this seem to have belonged to the original work ; and above this, 
almost certainly, in the original design rose a conical roof, which has 
perished. The tower havinc been used as a fortress in the middle aws, 
battlements have been added to supply the place of the roof, and it nos 
been otherwise disfigured, so as to detract much from its beauty as now 
seen. Still we have no tomb of the same importance lo perfect, nor one 
which enables ns to connect the llomlin tombs so nearly with the 
Etruscan. The only addition in this instance is that of thn squire 
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btiscmont or i)odium, though even this was not unknown at a much 
earlier period, as for instance in the tomb of Aruns. The exaggerated 
height of the circular base is also remarkable. Hero it rises te be a 
lower instead of a mere ciroidar base of stones for the earthen cono ol 
the original sepulchre. The stone roof which probably surmounted tho 
tosher was a mere roproduotion of the origiual gar then cone. 

rOGOKUS. 

Those vocal fish diftor from the umbrinas in h*vving their jaws tagged 
laterally with many, in place of carrying but ono barbel at the 
symphysis. Schcoff reports of them that thoy will assemble round the 
Iceel of a vessel at anchor, and serenade the crew ; and Mr. John 
White, lieutenant in tha ila^y of the XTuited States, in his voyage to 
the seas of China, relates to the same purpose, that being at tho- mouth 
of the river of Cambodia, the sliip’s company were astonished by 
some extraordinary sounds which were lieard arouinl the bottom of tho 
vessel. They resembled,*’ ho says, ** a mixture of tho bass of tho 
organ, the sound of bells, tlie guttural cries of a hu‘go frog, and the 
tones which imagination might attribute to an enormous harp ; one 
might have said the vessel trembfed with it. The poises increased, mid 
finally formed a universal chorus over the eutiro Ipngth of tho vessel 
and the two sides. In proportion as we went up the river the; sounds 
diminished, and finally ceased alt-ogctijer.** As the interpreter told 
Captain White, the ship had been followed by a ♦‘troop of fish of an 
oval and flattened form,” they were most probably iiogonias. Hum- 
boldt met wnth a similar adventure in tho ^outh Boa, but witliout sus- 
pecting its cause. “ On February 20th,. 18Q3, at Bcven r.M., the \vhoh‘ 
crew was astounded by a very extraordinary noise, resembling drums 
beaten in the air ; we at Ih’st attributed it to the breakers ; speedih' it 
was heal’d all over the vessel, especially towards tho poop, and wns like 
the noise which cscajics from iluid iu a state of ebullition ; we began to 
fear there might be some leak in the bottom. It was heard synchronously 
in all parts of the vessel, but tinally, about nine p.m., ceased alto- 
gether*’’ How these fish manage to in the deep, and by means of 
what organ they communicate the sound b) the external air, is wliolly 
unknown. Some suppose it to proceed from the swim-bladder ; but if 
that be the drum, wnat is tho drumstick that beats upon it ? and 
cushioned as it is in an obese envelope and witliout issue, tho swim- 
bladder cannot be a baginpe or wind instrument. 

CUiaiOUS ADVEIll ISKMIiNT. 

Tho following appeared in the public papers of January 21th, 1737 : — 

“ Whereas Frances, \vife of the Right Honouiublo tho Lord Viscount 
Vane, has, for some months past, absented herself from her husband, 
and the rest of her friends : — I do hereby promise to any person or per- 
sons wlio shall discover whore the said lady yane is concealed, to me, or 
to Francis Hawes, ,ps(i. her father, so that either of us may come to tho 
speech of her, tho sum of £100, as a reward, to be paid by me on demand 
at ray lodgings in Piccadilly. I do also promise the name of tho person, 
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wlio shall make such discovery, shall he concealed, if desired. Any 
])orson coTicealiiH? or lodging her after this advertisement, will he prose- 
cuted with the utmost rigour ; or, if lier ladyship will return to me, she 
may depend upun being kindly received. »She is about twenty-two years 
of ago, tall, well-shaped, has light-brown hair, is fair-coinplexioned, 
and has her upper tooth placed in an iiTogular, manner. Sho had on, 
when she absented, a red damask French sacciue, and was attended by a 
French w'oman, who speaks very bad English. “ Vank.” 

Tjrr. svE OF TiiiJ ciiami:m:on. 

A most extraordinary aspect is cominiaiicated to cliamelcons by tlio 
structure and movements of their eyes. In the first place, the head is 
cnojiiious, and, being three-sided, vdth projecting points and angles, 
malxJ'S a suincicntly uncouth visage ; hut the eyes which illuminate this 
notable head-piece must, indeed, to borrow for tlie non^ the phraseology 
of Bamum, ‘‘be seen to be appreciated.’’ There is on eacjh side an 
immense eye-ball, full and prominent, but covered with the common 
shagreoned skin of the hofid, except at the very enlre, where there is a 
minute aperture, corresponding to the pupil. These great punctured 
eye-hulls roll about hither and tbitber, but with no symmetry. You 
cannot tell whctlicr the creature is looking at you or not; ho seems to 
ho Inking wluit may ho called a general view of things — looking at 
notjiiug at particular, or rather, to save lime, looking at several things 
at once, rerhnps hoth eyes arc gazing upv. ards at your face : a leaf 
<|uivers hchind Jiis head, and in a moment one eye turns round towards 
tlu‘ object, while the other retains its upward gaze: presently a fiy 
a])])ears ; one eye rapidly and interestedly follows all its movements, 
while the other Icisiu’cly glances hither and thither, or remains steady. 
AeeuHlomod as wc are to sec in almost all animals the Uvo e3’es move in 
unison, this "want of sympathy’ produces an ellect most singular and 
ludicrous. 

niVIXG FOR A WTFE. 

In many of the Greek islands, the diving for Bpongc forms a consider- 
ahle part of the occupation of the iiihahitaiits, as it has done from the 
most remote antiquity. ITassclquist savs : — “ Himia is a little, and 
almost unknown island directly opposite llhodes. It is worth notice, on 
account of the singular method the Greeks, inhabitants of the island, 
have to get their living. In the bottom of the sea the common Bpougo 
is found in abundance, and more than in an}" other place in the Mediter- 
ranean. The inhabitants make it a trade to fish up this Spopge, by 
■which they get a liviug far fi’om coutem]>til)le, as their goods are ahvaya 
wanted by the Turks, wdio use an incredible number of Sponges at their 
bathings and washings. A girl in this island is not permitted by her 
relations to marry before she has brought up a certain miantity of 
Sponges, and before she can give proof of her agility by taking them 
iVom a certain depth.” In other islands the same custom prevails, but 
with revc;’scd application, as in Nicapus, w^|ere the father of a Carriage - 
^1^ daughter bjCstows Jiey on the ^.est divey ¥^nong her aifitors, — “He 
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that can stay longest in the water, and gather the most Sponges, marries 
the maid.” 


knight’s costume of the thibteenth gektuby. 

The cngra^HLng represents a knight’s oostume of the year 1272, taken 
&om the library of MSS. at Paris. It is that of a Count Hoheuschwangen, 

of the family of Welf, and depicts the 
wearer in a long sleoTeless, doik blue 
surcoat, with his armorial device ; a white 
swan on a red held with a light red 
border. Under his coat he wears a cap^ 
a-pie suit of mail. The helmet is original , 
very like the Greek, with the furred 
mantle as we sec it in the seal of Kichard 
King of England, of the date of 1498. 
This helmet does not appear to be a tilt- 
ing lielmct, which usually rests upon tho 
shoulders ; but this kind of helmet would 
be fastened, like tlie vizor with the mailed 
hood, by an iron throat-brace, and a 
leather thong. Upon the covered helmet 
he wears the swan as a crest. The sword- 
hilt is of gold, the sheath black, the girdle 
white, the furred mantle is red, lined 
with white. 

Chivalry began in Europe about a. n. 
912. From the twelfth to the fifteenth 
I century it had considerable influence in 
' refining the manners of most of the 
nations of Europe. Tho knight swore to 
accomplish the duties of his profession as 
the chamnion of God and the ladies. He 
devoted nimself to speak the truth, to 
maintain the right, to protect the dis- 
tressed, to practise courtesy, to fulfil 
oblmations, and to vindicate in every 
perilous adventure his honour and cha- 
racter. Chivalry, which owed its origin 
to the feudal system, e»ired with it. 
The. origin of tne title of knight, as a 
military honour, is said to be derived 
^ from the sie^ of Troy, but this solely 
depends on a passage or two in Homer, and the point is disputed by 
several learned commentators. 



CURIOUS circumstance. 

in bis life, tells ns of one of his anoesters, a trooper, who, 
ml at the civer-side, lading water into her pail, oast a 
iMgeiionewitn design to splash her; but not bemg vera^^ in direotin^ 
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a stone so well as a bullet, ho missed the water, and broke her head ; he 
ran off. Twelve years afterwards, he settled at Derby, courted a youxiK 
woman, and married her. In the course of their conversations he prov3 
to l)e the very man who had cast the stone, and she the girl with the 
broken head. 

FUNEREAL JAR. 

The term ** funereal” has been erroneously applied to all pottery found 
ill tombs, even where the utensils have no relation to funereal purposes, 
])ut were probably in common use. There have been found, however, in 
Corsica vessels of earthenware, which may strictly be called “funere^.” 

Thou;,^h the precise period of the fabrication of the funereal vessels 
found in Corsica is not ascertained, they must be considered of very 
jiuciont (late. These vessels, when 
fu.-.id entire, at first appear com- 
plei'.Oy closed up, and no trace of 
‘oining' can be discovered. But it 
las been ascertained that they are 
cumi)osed of two equal parts, the 
end of one fitting exactly into the 
other, and so well closed that the 
body, or at least the bones which 
they contain, appear to have been 
placed within them before they were 
bak('d upon the kiln. Diodorus 
♦Siculus, in speaking of the usages 
of the Balearic Isles, states that 
these people were in the habit of 
beating, 'with clubs, the bodies of 
the dead which, when thus ren- 
dered flexible, were deposited in ves- 
sels of earthenware. Tliis practice 
of the Corsicans coincides singu- 
larly with that of the Coroados 
Indians, who inhabit a village on 
the Paraiba river, near Campos, in 
the Brazils. They use large earthen vessels, called camitcisj as funereal 
urns. The bodies of their chiefs, reduced to luummies, are placed in 

them in a bent posture, decked with their ornaments and arms, and are 
then deposited at the foot of the large trees of the forest. 

The cut which we here give speaks for itself. It represents the funereal 
jar containing the chief as described ; the animal at his feet appears to 
he a panther or tiger cat. 

WRITING MATERIALS. 

The materials used for writing on have varied in different ages and 
nations. Amo^ the Egyptians slices of limesbme, leather, linen, and 
papyrus, especially the last, were unive^aUy employed. The Greeks 
turn bronze and stone for public monuments, wax tor memorandumSi 
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and papyrus for the ordinary transactions of life. The kings of Per- 
gamus adopted narohment, and the other nations , of the ancient 'world 
chieily depeudea on a supply of the paper of Egypt. But the Assyrians 
and Babyloniaiis employea for their public aremves, tlieir astronomical 
computations, their religious dedications, their historical niimvls, and 
even for title-deeds and bills of exchange, tablets, cylinders, and 
hexagonal prisms of terra-cotta. Two of these cylinders, still extant, 
contain the history of the campaign of Sennacherib against the kingdom 
of Judah ; and ‘ two otliers, exhumed from the Birs Nimroud, give a 
detailed account of the dedication of the great temple by Nebuchadnezzar 
to the seven planets. To this indestructible material, and to tho happy 
idea of employing it in this manner, the present ago is indebted for a 
detailed histo^jof the Assyrian monarchy ; whilst the decades of Livy, 
the plays ot Menander and tho lays of "Anacreon, confided to a more 
perishallii material, have either wholly or partly disappeared amidst the 
wreck of empires. 

CTTEIOTJS DISPUTE ARI) APPROPRIATE DECISION. 

Jiiiler, iniis State,’*p. 170, gives a very a^osite stoiy ; a poor 
man in Paris; beidg *^ery hungry, went into a cook wiop, and staid tnero 
so long, (for tho master, was dishing-up meat,) that his appetite being 
lessened by the^ steam^iKe proposed to go without his meal ; the cook in- 
sisted li&n payment all the same. At length, the altercation was agreed 
to be referred to .the fiist person that iiassed tho door ; that person hap- 
pened to be a notorious idiot. Having heard tho complaint, ho decreed 
that the pwr ma^^’s nioney should be placed between two empty dishes, 
and t^t the cook shoi^d be recompensed with tho jingling of liis cash, 
as tha^pt^cr was wi^ tho lumcs of the meat; and this little anecdote is 
lit^auy matter of fact, 

TUB TEA-POT. 

N^^^eS^eh of the Cpraihic art possesses greater variety of form than 
the tea-^t. On none has the ingenuity of the potter been more fully 
exercised, and it is worthy of remark, that tho first successful production 
of Bdttcher in hard porcelain was a tea-pot. The so-called Elizabethan 
tea-pots must be of a later date, for tea was not known in England until 
the time of Charles II ; but it is interesting to trace the gradual increase 
m the size of tho tea-pot, from the diminutive productions of the Elers, 
in the time of Queen Anne and George I., when tea was sold in apothe- 
caries’ shops, to tho capacious vessel which supplied Dr. Johnson with 
“ the cup that cheers but not inebriates.” 

Mr. Crokcr, in his edition of Boswell’s Life, mentions a tea-pot that 
belonged to Dr. Johnson w'hich held two g^uarts ; but this sinks into in- 
significance compared with the superior magnitude of that in tho posses- 
sion of Mrs. M^irryat, of Wimbledon, who purchased it at the sale of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s effects at Streatham. This tea-pot, which was tho one generally 
used by IXr. Johnson, holds m^ro than three ^rts. It is of old Onentd 
porcelain, painted and gilded, and from its capacity was well suited to 
the taste of one ‘‘ whose tea-kettle had no time to oool, who with tea 
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&jlaocd tho midnight hour, and >vith tea welcomed the mom.” George 
IV. liad a largo assemblage of tea-pots, piled in pyramids, in the Pavilion 
at Brighton. IMprs.’ EHzaboth Carter was also a collector of tea-pots, 
each of which possessed some traditiohai’v interest, independently of its 
intrinsic merit ; but the most diligent collector of tea-i>ots was the late 
]\rrs. Hawes. She bequeathed no less than three hundred specimens to 
lit*r dauglitci', Mrs. Donkin, who lias arj*anged them in a room appro- 
])/iatcd for tho purpose. Among them aio several formerly belonging to 
(iuoen Charlotte. Many arc of the old Japan; one mth two divisons, 
and two spouts for lidding both black and green tea ; and another of 
a curious device, with a small aporturo at the bottom to admit tho water, 
there being no opening at tho top, atmospheric pressure preventing tho 
wilier from running out. This singular Chinese toy Has been coi)ied in 
tho Kockingham ware. 


PHOTKACTED SLEEP. 

One of ilic most extraordinary instances of excessive sleep is that of 
the lady at Xismes, published lu 1777, in tho ‘‘ Memoirs of the Iloyal 
Academy of Sciences at 15erlin.” Her attacks of sleep took place 
poriudieally, at sunrise and about noon. Tho first contiimcd till within 
a short timo of tho accession of tho second, and the second continued 
till hetw'cen seven and eight in the evening — ^when she awoke, and 
continued so till tho next sunrise. The most extraordinary fact oon- 
d with this cose is, that tho first attack commenced always at 
day-break, whatever might bo tho season of tho year, and tho other 
always immediately after tAvclvo o’clock. During the brief interval of 
wakefulness which ensued shortly before noon, sho took a little broth, 
which slio liad onl)’’ timo to do wdien tho second attack retiuncd upon 
Iier, and kept her asleep till tho evening. Her sleep was romarkablv 
profound, and had all tho character of complete insensibility, with 
tho oxcci^tion of a focblo respiration, and a weak but regular movement 
of tho i)iilsc. The most ringular fact connected with her remains to bo 
mentioned. AVI ten tho disordca* had lasted six months, and then ceased, 
tho patient had on interval of perfect health for tho same length of 
timo. AVlien it lasted one year, the subsequent interval was of equal 
duration. Tho alTeotion at last w^oro gradually away ; and sho lived, 
entirely free of it, for many years after. She died in the eighty-lirst 
year of her age, of dropsy, a complaint which had no connexion with 
ner preceding disorder. 

ANCIENT SUIT OF MAIL. 

The two figures depicted on next page represent Henry of Metz receiv- 
ing the oriflamme from the hands of St, Denis, derivea from a painted 
Aviiidow ill tho oliurch of Notro Dame do Chartres. Tlio oriflamme Avas 
a rod banner attached to a staff, and cut in tho manuoi shown in our 
engraving, llonry of Metz was Marshal of France, itnd is ^re repre- 
sented in a complete suit of mail, his hoo() being thrown back upon his 
shoulders. This suit is perfect, even to the extremities ; and it is to be 
remarked that tho defence for the hands is divided in the manner of a 
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THE POISOH CUP. 

In the time of James I. poison was too freqmntly resorted to, 
csMciallv on the Continent, as a means •£ gettins: rid of •udividuola 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious to certain patties who were 
prosecuting their own private ends ; and so extensively did this in- 
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famous practice prevail that there was a dass of persons who were 
Jtnown to have studied the art of secret poisoning, and whoso services 
could be engaged fora high reward. In order to counteract the operations 
of tlio poisoners, various doviocs were employed, and among them was 
the art wliich the pretended magicians of tliose dap professed to have 
discovered, of making a kind of glass which would ify in pieces if poison 
was poured into any vessel thajj was formed of it. The Out at the liead 
of our article represents a tat^rd of tWs sort, in Which the glass is 
mounted in silver gilt arabesque and silver filagree. Ij; was believed 
that the largo crystal which is seen standing out at the centre of tho 
lid would become discoloured at tho approach of poison. The tankard 
is a work of tho sixte^n)i|i century, ana was presented to Claro Hall, 
Cambiiclgo — whore it Is still preserved — by Dr. AVilliam Butler, an 
eminent physician in the time of James L 

POECEIAIN FINGEE-niNCS. 

The porcelain tlngor-rings of ancient Eg^’pt are extremely beautiful ; the 
band of the ring being solaom' above onc^ighth of an inch in tbickiicss. 
Some have a plate on which, in bas-relief, is the god Sety or JSaaJ, full face, 
or playing on the tambourine, as the inventor of Music ; otlicvs have their 
plates* in the shape of the right symbolical eye, tho emblem of the Sun ; 
of a fish, of the perch species ; or of a scarabsoiis, which is said to have 
worn by tho military order. Some few represent llow'ci*s. Those viiieli 
have elliptical plates with hieroglyphical inscriptions, bear the name's of 
Amcn-Ba, and of other gods and luonarchs, as Amcno])his HI., 
Aiuenopbiri IV,, and jJjnenanchut, of tho Eighteenth and Nimtoi ulh 
d}Tiasties. One of those rings has a little buglo on each side, as if it 
had been strung on the headed work of a mummy, instead of being 
placed on the linger. Blue is tho prevalent colour, but a few white ami 
yellow rings, and some even ornamented with red and purple colours 
are found. It is not credible that these rings, of a siibstaTicc finer and 
more fragile than glass, were worn during life. Kcither is it likely that 
tliey were worn by the poorer classes, for the use of the king's name on 
sepideliral objects* seems to have been restricted to functionaries of state. 
Some larger rings of porcelain of about an inch diameter, seven-eighths 
of an inch broad, and onc-sixtconth of an inch thick, made in open 
work, represent the constantly repeated lotus flowers, and tho god Ba, 
or the bun, scatc4, and floating tfirougli the heaven in his boat. Common 

as these objects were in Bgypt, where they were employed ns substitutes 
for tho and pfecious stones, to the Greeks, Etruscans, and Italian 
Greeks they were articles of luxury, just as the porcelain of ('hina was 
to Europeans some centuries ago. The Etruscans set those bugles, beads, 
and amul(3fts in settings of their exquisite gold filigree work, intermixed 
with gold beads and precious stones. Stning as penflaAts they bung 
round the necks the fair ones of Etruria. In one of the tombs already 
alluded to at the Pollcdrara, near Vulci, in Italy, was found a heap of 
annular apd cuTi<his Egyptian bugles, which had apparently formed a 
covering to some bronze objerts, hut the strings having given way, the 
beads had dropped to pieces. These, as well as thO former, had been 
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obtained from some of the Egyptian markets, like that at Nancratis ; or 
from the Phcenioian morcliants, in tlio same manner as the flasks. ' Onl 
of the most remaricablo of these personal ornaments is a braoelet, coih- 
posed of small fish strung together and secured by a clasp. 

PIGEON CATCHING NEAK NAPLES. 

Between La Cava and Naples, about half a mile from the town, are 
certain Bluebeard-looking towers, several centuries old, erected for the 
])iirpos 0 of snaring wood-pigeons; with which view the gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, who are generally expert and practised slingers^ 
assemble and man the towers in May. A long line of nets, some 
(piarto of a mile in circuit, held up in a slanting position by men con- 
ci alcd in stone sentry-boxes placed here and there along the enceinte, is 
spn'ad in front. As the pigeons aro seen advancing (the time of their 
a ;)])roaeh is generally looked for at early dawn, when they are making 
i'or the woods), the nearest slingors corainenco projecting a succession of 
wldtc stones in the direction of the nets. Those the birds no sooner behold, 
tliau attracted, or alarmed (for the inotivo docs not certainly appear), 
tliey swoop down upon them, and when snflieiently near to fall within 
roach of the nets, the persons holding lot go, rush from their ambush, 
and securcj the covey. Thousands of wood-pigeons arc thus, wo have 
been told by a pi’opnctor, annually taken, and transmitted for presents 
to distant friends; as we used to send out game, before the sale of it 
was legalised. Thus birds, as v/cll as iish, and fish as well as man, 
often g('t entangled and cauglit iu their headlong pursuit of a pleasure 
that still eludes thcui. 

FIIAME UEatTISITE TO STJPrOIlT THE DEESS. 

James I., and his subjects who wished to clothe themselves loyally, 
wore stupendous breeches. Of course the ‘Oionourablo goutlemaii” of 
the IIouso of Commons were necessarily followers of the lashion. But 
it led to incouvouiencos in the course of their senatorial duties. It was 
an old mode revived ; and at an earlier day, wliou these nether garments 
were ample enough to liavo covered tho lower man of Boanerges, the 
comfort of tho popular representative was thus cared for: — “Over the 
s('ats in tho parliamont-houso, there were certain holes, some two inches 
sfiuare, iu the walls, iu which were placed posts to uphold a scaifold 
round about tlic house witliiu, for them to sit upon who used tho wearing 
of groat breeches stulfod Avith hair like wool-sacks, which fashion being 
left tho eighth year of Elizabeth, tho scaUblds were taken down, and 
never since put up.” So says Strutt ; but doubtless the comforts of the 
members wore not loss carc(l for when tho old lashion again prevailed. 

rUICES OP 8EVKES POKCELAIN. 

As one of the curiosities of luxury and taste it is worth wdiile to note 
the higli prices for which some portions of the very choico collection of 
Sevres porcelain at Stenve were sold : — A small cotTcc cup, which weighed 
scarcely three ounces, realised 46 guineas; and at\othcr, ^imilai*, but 
coinewhat inferior, sold for 35 guineas? A chocolate cup and saucer, 
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Bleu de Roi, with beautiful miniatures of two ladies of the Court of Louis 
XV., and foiu* paintings of Cupids, though slightly injured during tho 
view, realised 45 guineas. Tho prices obtained for most of tlic cups and 
saucers were from 10 to 12 guineas. A beautiful specimen of a lUou do 
Hoi cup, saucer and cover, jewelled in festoons, cameos, and imitation of 
pearls, sold for £35 10a. ; and another, somewhat inferior, for 21 guineas. 
A salver, mounted in a table uith ormolu ornaments, sold for 81 giiiiiGaa ; 
the companion piece for £100. 

HENRY THE EIGHTH’S CHAIR. 

In the earlier half of the sixteenth century a large proi)ortion of tlic 
furniture used in this country, (is well as of the earthenware and otlier 



household implements during tlic greater part of that century, was 
imported from Flanders arid ttie Netherlands, llenco, in the ulisonee 
of engravings at home, we arc led to loA at tlie works of tho Flemish 
and German artists for illustrations of domestic inannei’s at this jieriod. 
The seats of that day were termed joint (nr joined) stools and chairs. 
A rather fine example of a chair of this worlc, which w’as, as was often 
the case, three-cornered, is preserved in tho Ashmoleaii museum, at 
Oxford, where it is reported to have been the chair of Henry VI IT. 
We here annex a sketch of it. 

MUI/LET AND TURBOT WITH THE RO^«ANS. 

The Romans were enthusiasfle for the mullet. It was for them the 
fish, |>ar excellence. It was sometimes served up six pounds in weight. 
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and such a lisli was worth £G0 storling. It was cooked on the table, for 
the benefit and pleasure of the guests. In a glass vessel filled with brine 
made from water, the blood of the mackerel, and salt, the live mullet, 
stripped of all its scales, was enclosed ; and as its fine pink colour passed 
through its dying gradations, until paleness and death ensued, the con- 
vives looked on admiringly, and lauded the spectacle. 

The turbot was next in estimation, but as, occasionally, ofionding 
slaves were Hung into the turbot preserves for the fish to feed upon, some 
gastronomists have affected to be horror-stricken at the idea of eating a 
turbot a la Romainc ; quite forgetting that co many of our sea-fish, in 
their domain, feed largely on the human bodies which accident, or what 
men call by that name, &sts into the deep. 

**TOO LATE,” QUOTir EOICE. 

The history of the ancient castle of Ma 5 TLooth is one of much interest ; 
t'lliounding in incidents akin to romance. In the reign of Ilcnry the 
Kighth, tluring the rebellion of “ Silken Thomas,^^ one of the bravest 
and most heroic of the Geraldines, it was taken by treachery. In the 
absence of its loid, the goveniorship was entrusted to ‘^Christopher 
Parese,” his fostt'r-brothor. This “white-livered traitor resolved to 
purchase his own security with his lord’s ruin and therefore sent a letter 
to the lord-deputy, signifying that ho would betray the castle, on condi- 
tions ; “and here the devil betrayed tbo betrayer, for in making terms 
for his purse’s profit, ho forgot to include his person’s safedy.” The lord- 
deputy readily accepted his oil'er, and, accordiugly, the garrison having 
gained some success in a sally, and being encouraged by the governor in 
a deep joyous carouse, the ivard of the tower was neglected — the traitorous 
signal given, and the English scaled the walls. They obtained posses- 
sion (jf the strong-hold, and put the garrison to the sword — “all exempt 
tw'O singing men, who, prostrating themselves before tlic deputy, w'arbh J 
a sweet sonnet called dulcis arnica^ and their melodj' saved tlieir lives.” 
Paresc, expecting some great reward, with impudent familiarity pre- 
sented himself before the deputy, wiio addressed him as follows: — 
“ Master 1 ’arose, thou hast certainly saved our lord the king much 
charge, and many of his subjects’ lives, but that I may better know' to 
advise his highness liow' to rcw'ard thee, I w’onld ascertain what tlie Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald hath done for thee ?” Pareso, highly elevated at this 
discourse, recounted, oven to the most iniimto circumstance, all the 
favours that the Geraldine, even from his youth up, had conferred on 
him, to wliicli the deputy replied, “And how', Pareso, couldst thou find 
it in thy heart to betray the castle of so kind a lord ? Here, Mr. Treasurer, 
pay down tlie money that he has covenanted for ; and here, also, execu- 
tioner, without delay, as soon ns the money is counted out, cut off his 
head !” “ Oh,” quoth Parese, “ had I knowoi this, your lordship should 

not have had the castle so easily.” Whereupon Iff r. lloice, a secret friend 
of the Fitzgerald, a bystander, cried out “ Auntraiigh,” i: e, “too late,” 
which occasioned a proverbial saying, long afterw ard^ used ii^ Ireland — 
“ Too late, quoth lloice.” The castle is ftiid by Avcbdall to bavo been 
erected by John, the sixth Eoii of Kildare, early in the fifteenth coax 
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tury ; but in that case it must have been ureceded by somo other defen- 
sive stnioturo ; for it is certain that the Kildare branch of the Gcrnldines 
resided at Maynooth at a much earlier period. The lirst Earl of EUdarOi 
John Fitz Thomas, was created by patent, dated 14th May, 1316. 

SUPPRESSED BIBLES. 

1538, — ^An Eu?:lish Bible, in folio, printed at Paris, unfinished. 

1542. — Dtiteh Bible by Jacob VanXeisvelt. Tho sixth and best edi- 
tion given by Lcisvelt, and famous as being tho cause of this printer 
being bohoadod. 

1560. — French Bible by Ecno Benoist, Paris, 1566, folio, 3 vols. com- 
pleted. • 

1622. — Swedish Bible, printed at Lubeck, in 4to., very d('foctivc. 

1666. — A German Bible, printed at fiolmstcdt, in part only, 4to. 

1671. — A French Bible, hy Marolles, in folio, containing only the 
books of Genesis, Exodus, and the lirst twenty-three chapters of Levi- 
ticus. 

EXTRA.ORDINART RErRODUCTIVE POWER OF THE HTDIU. 

One of the fresh-water Polypes, from its power of perpetual rc-pro- 
duction, lias received tho name of Hydras by which it is Known among 
naturalists : as if it realised tho ancient monster of fabulous story, whose 
heads sprouted anew as fast as they were cut offhy Hercules. 

Most curious monstrosities were produced hy tho experiments of 
philosophers on these animals, especially by partial separations. If a 
polype bo slit from tho summit to tho middle, one will bo formed liaving 
two ^ads, each of which will capture and swallow food. If these again 
1)0 slit half-a-chizen times, as many heads will be formed surmounting 
the same body. If now all these be cutoff, as many now ones will 
spring up in their place, while C,ach of the severed licads becomes a new 
capable of being, in its turn, varied and multiplied ad injinitum : 
— so that m every respect otir little reality exceeds its fabulous name- 
.sakc. 

Tlic polypes may bo grafted together. If cut-off pieces ho placed iu 
contact, and puslied together with a gentle force, they will unite and 
fonn a single one. The head of ono may bo thus planted on tho trunk 
of another. 

Another metliod of uniting them, perhaps still more wonderful, is hy 
introducing ono -within tho other ; the opjerator forced the body of the 
one into the mouth of the other, pushing it down so that the heads wero 
brought together. After forcibly keeping it for some time in this state, 
the two individuals at length united, and a polype was formed, distin- 
guishable only by having twice the usual number of tentacles. 

Tlierc is one species which can actually bo turned inside out like a 
glove, and yet perform all the functions of life os before, though that 
which was the coat of the stomach, is now tho skin of tho body and vice 
versa. If it sTbopJd chance that a polype so turned hlid young in tho act 
of budding, these arc, of couije, now within the scomach. If they have 
arrived at a oertain degree of maturity, they extend themselves towards 
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Iho mouth of the parent, that they may thus escape when separated. 
J>ut those "which are less advanced tiim uiemselves spontaneously inside 
out, and thus place themselycs again on the exterior of the parent. 

A multitude of other variations, combinations, and monstrosities, have 
hc('n, as it were, created by the ingenuity of philosophers ; hut these are 
Luilicicut to give a notion of the extraordinaiy nature of these nnima la y 
and to account for the wonder with which they were regarded. 


EGYPT. 

]‘'ry]">t was the land visited by !\brahani in search of food, when there 
vras a i amino in his own country ; — ^the land to which Joseph was carried 
ns a slave, and which llo governed as prime minister. From Egj^pt, 
s h tl the Isracdilos through the "\vaters of the lied Sea. Hero Jerc- 
mi-ili wrote his Lamentations, jfero Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
nmay other Greek philosophci’s, cattie to study. Here Alexander tlio 
Great earac as conqueror j and here tfic Infant Saviour was hrou^iht by 
his ])arents to avoid the porscoution of Ilorocl. P".c:yptian hicrogly[»hies, 
in which the characters are taken from visible objects, are the (.nrlkst 
foi in of -writing ; and tho Ilebrcw and Greek alphabets were both bor- 
r<iwed from them. Egypt taught the world the use of paper — made from 
its rush, tlio jiapyiais. In P'gypt was made Ibc first iniblic library, and 
fir.>t college of learned men, namely, the Ah'xandi’ian Museum. There 
Euclid wrote his Elements of Geometry, and Theocritus liis Poems, and 
Lueiaii his Dialogues. Tho beauty of Cleopatra, the last Egyptian 
Gueeii, held Julius Cassar, and then Marc Aiiteny, captive. In Egji^t 
wc'rc built the first monasteries; the Christian fathers, Origon and 
Alhauasius, lived there. The Alien and Athanasian controversy began 
there. 

'1 bo buildings which now remain arc tlic oldest buildings iii the w^orld, 
and the largest in tlio world. On the hanks of its great river may bo seen 
tlio oldest arch, and tho oldest column. Up this noble river sailed Hero- 
dotus, tho most cnteidaining of travellers, and Strabo, the most judicious. 
Indeed, as the country is little more than tho narro-w strip that is 
•watered by the Nile’s 6vci*flow, from the river may bo seen almost all its 
groat cities and temples. 


AnySSINIAN LADIES. 

The -women of Abyssinia arc dressed quite as decently as any women 
ill the World, without having a particle of the trouble of the ladies of 
more civilised nations. There is a distinguishing costnmo for young 
girls, and for those who, from being married or otherwise, are no longer 
considered as such. Tho dross of the former is indeed rather slight, 
though far more picturesque than that of the latter. In one part of tho 
country (about IShire) the girls merely wear a piece of cotton stuff 
-wi-appcd round the waist and hanging down almost to the knee, and 
another (or the end of the former, if it he long enough) thrown, over tho 
left shoulder, so as to leave the right arm and breast .exposed. In other 
parts of Tigr^, a black goat-skiii, omaiiented with cowrits, is often 
aubstituted for this latter. An ordinary woman wears a huge loose ehirt 
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down to the foot, with sleeves made tight towards the \vrist. This, with 
a “quarry*^ similar to those of the men, hut worn rather differently, 
and a parasol when out of doors, is a complete suit. A lino lady, 
however, as in our engraving, has a splendid “ mergeff quarr/,” 
and her shirt is made probably of calico from Manchester, instead of 
the country fabric, and richly" embroidered in silk of divers colours 



and various patterns round the nock, down the front, and on the cuffs. 
She will also, of course, own a mule; and then may choose to wear 
(alas, that it should be so, even in Abyssinia the inexpressibles. 
These af© made of calico, and rather loose, but getting gradually tighter 
at the ankle, where they ai’c embroidered like the shirt. 

The fair seife all over the world are fond of ornaments. In Abyssinia 
they wear a profusion of silver, in the shape of chains, bracelets, &c., 
or, to be iqoro explicit, a well-dressed lady will 1 ana three or four sets 
of amulets about her neck, a^ well as her blue cord, and a large Hat 
nher case (purporting to contain a talisman, but more often some 
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soented oottoi^ ornamented with, a lot of sUyor bolls hanging to the 
bottom edge oi it, and the whole suspended by four chains of the same 
metal. Three pair of massive silver and gilt bracelets are on her wrists, 
and a similar number of bangles” on her ankles ; while over her in- 
steps and to her heels are a qi^tity of little silver ornaments, strung 
like beads on a silk cord. Her migers (even the nnper joints) are 
covered 'with plain rings, often alternately of silver ana silver-gilt, and 
a silver hair-pin, something similar to those now worn by English 
ladies, completes her decoration. . Women of the poorer class, and ladies 



1, 9. Ilair*pin8 madp of hnrd wovxl, and stained with henna. 3. Ditto, of silver oad 
iihet-grain work. (About onc>haif usual size.) 

on ordinary occasions, wear ivory or wooden pins neatly carved in 
various patterns, and stained red with lienna-lcaves. The Abyssinian 
ladies, like those of most. Kastern nations, stiiin their hands and feet 
with henna, and darken their eyelids with antimony. 

TKEAT3lEyT OF UiPKliS IN ENGLAND. 

According to the tenor of various old civil codes and local enactments, 
when a person became aiiected with leprosy, he was looked upon as 
legally and politically dead, and lost the privileges belongiiig to liis right 
of citizenship. By the laws of England, lepers were clashed with idiots, 
madmen, outlaws, &c., as incapame of being heirs. Bift it was not by 
the eye of the law alone that the offcoted was lookgl upon as defunct, 
for the church also took the same view, qpd performed the solemn oeie- 
moidals of the burial of the dead over him, on the day on which he was 
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■eparated from liia fellow creatures, and confined to a lazar house. Tha 
various forms and ceremonies which were gono through on this occasion 
are described by French authora ; but it is highly probable that the 
same observances were common in our own country. 

A priest, robed \vith surplioo and stole, went with tho cross to tho 
house of the doomed leper. The minister of tho church began the 
necessary ceremonies, by exhorting him to suffer, with a patient and 
penitent spirit, the incurable plague with which God had stricken him. 
Ho then sprinkled tho iiufortimate leper with holy Water, and afterwards 
conducted him to the church, the usual buiial services being sung during 
their march thither. In the chnrch, the ordinary iiabilimeiits of the 
leper wore removed ; ho was dothed in a funeral pall, and, while placed 
before the altar, between trestles, the libera was sung, and the mass fi»r 
the dead celebrated over him. After this service ho v. as again sprinklui 
with holy water, and led from tho church to the house or hospital 
destiued for his future abode. A pair of clappers, a barrel, a stick, 
cowl, and dress, &c., were ^ven him. Before leaving tho lc]>cr, th.i* 
priest solemnly interdicted him from appearing in public witliMut his 
leper’s garb, — from entering,, inns, churches, mills, and bakehouses, — 
from touching children, or giving them ought ho had touched, — from 
washing his hands, or any thing pertaining to him, in tho eonnnou 
fountains and streams. — ^from touching, in tho markets, tho goods ho 
wished to buy, with any thing except liis stick, — from eating and drink- 
ing with any others than lei)ers, — and he specially forbade liim from 
wallcing in narrow paths, or from answering those who spoke to him in 
roads and streets, unless in a whisper, that they miglit not be nnnoyi;d 
with his pestilent breath, and with the infectious odour that oxhilled 
from his body, — and last of all, before taking bis departure, and leaving 
the leper for ever to the seclusion of the lazar house, tho olHcial of the 
church terminated the ceremony of liis separation from liis living fidlow- 
creatures, by throwing upon tho body of the poor outcast a shovelful of 
earth, in imitation of the closure of the grave. 

According to the then customary usage, Leper Hospitals were always 
provided with a cemetery for the reception of the bodies of those who 
had died of the malady. 

L^Ml^"OFS ArPEAEANCE OF THE EEI) SEA. 

S All who have Acquented the Red Sea, have obsorN cd the luminous 
ippcarance or phosphorescence of its wMters. “ It wras beautiful,” says 
a picturesque writer, who sailed from Mocha to Cosseir, “ to look dowTi 
into this brightly transparent sea, and mark tho coral, here in large 
irmsses of honevcomb-rock, there in light branches of a polo red hue, 
and the beds of green seaweed, and the golden sand, and the shells, and 
tho fish sporting round the vessel, and making colours of a beauty to tho 
eye which is not their own. Twice or thrice wo ran on after dark for an 
hour or two ; and though we were all familiar with, the sparkling of tlio 
sea round^.the bokt at night, never have I seen it in other waters so 
luperlatively splendid. . , A ro^ dipped in it and dratm for^ camo up as 
a string of gems ; but with a life,' and light, and motion, the diai^ad 
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does not know.’* Those sea-lights have been explained by a diversi^ 
of causes ; but the singular brillianoy of the Red Sea seems owing to 
spawn and onimalouho) a conjecture which receives some corroboration 
from the circumstance that travellers who mention it visited the gulf 
during the spawning period— that is, between the latter end of Deceimber 
and tlie end of February. Tho eoral- banks are less numerous in the 
southern parts. It deserves notic^,^aJ jDr. Shaw and Mr. Bruce have 
stated — wliat could only bo true, so K(r ^,]^eir own experience went — 
that they observed no species of weed of fl^^^^and tho latter proposes to 
translate Yam Zuph the Boa of Coral**— a hamo as appropriate as that 
of Edom. 


hecext petces 0^ siivEs. 

Prices ot course vary at Constantinople jiccording to tho vigilance 
of Russian cruisers, and tho incorruptibilitjr of Russian agents at 
Trcbixoiido, Sumsoon, and Sinope. Tho following is tlio average price in 
Circassia : — 



TATTOOED ABYSSINTAIT LADY. 

The annexed cut is a skeicli of an ^ Abyssinian lady, tattooed in the 
height of tho fashion. The following citraolj^^om that interesting work 
“ Parkyns’s Abyssinia** gives a good acepuht of tab custom as it pre- 
vails in tlio larger cities there, ana of the manner in which the operation 
is performed. “ The men seldom tattoo more than one omameut on tho 
upper part of tho arm, near the shoulder, while the womeu cover ncai’ly 
the whole of their bodies with stars, lines, and crosses, often rather 
tastefully arranged. I may well say nearly the whole of their persons, 
for they mark the neck, shoulders, breasts, and arms, down to the 
fingers, which arc enriched with lines to imitate rings, nearly to the 
nous. Tho feet, ankles, and calves of tho legs, are similarly adorned, 
and oven tho gums are by some pricked entirmy blue, while others have 
them striped alternately blue and the natural pink. To see some of 
their designs, one would give them credit for some skill in the handling 
their pencil ; but, in fact, their system of drawing the pattern is purely 
mechanical. 1 bad one arm adorned ; a rather blind old woman was 
tho artist; her implements consisted of a little pot of some sort of 
bkckhig, made, she told me, of charred herbs ; a.large home-made iron 
pin. about one-fourth of an inch at the e^d of which was gsound fine ; 
% bit 0^ Of hollow cane, and a piece of straw ; the two last-fiamed 
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items were her substitutes for pencils. Her circles were made by dip* 
piug the end of a piece of a cane of the renuirod size into the blacking, 
iind making its impression on the skin ; whilo an end of the straw, bout 
to the proper length, and likewise bhickened, marked all the lines, 
squares, diamonds, &c., which were to bo cf equal length. Her desmu 
being thus completed, she worked away on »; Avitiv lior pin, which suo 



dug m as far as the thin part would enter, keeping the supply of 
blacking sufficient, and going over the siune ground repeatedly to ensure 
re^arity and unity in the lines. With some persons, the first efiect of 
this tattooing is to produce a considerable amount of fever, from the 
irritation cau^ by the punctures ; especially so with the ladies, from the 
extent of surface thus rendered sore. To allay this irritation, they are 
generally obliged to remain for a few days in a case of vegetable matter, 
which is plastered all over them in the form of a sort of ^reen poultice. A 
scab forms over the tattooing, which should not be pi(iett off, but allowod 
to fall offi^of itself. When ^is disappears, the operation is complete, 
and the marks are indelible ; nay more, ^e Abyssiniaujs dedar that 
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they may be traced on the pereon’s bones even after death has bared 
them of their fleshy covering.” 

BULOAIUAN FISnEKMEN. . 

The following interesting account of tlic Bulgarian fishermen on the 
shores of the Black fcJea is taken from the translation of a narrative of a 



boat excursion made in 1846 by M. Xavier llommaire, along part of the 
northern coast of the Black Sea : — 

The fishermen are, almost without exception, Bulgarians — a popu- 
lation at once maritime and agricultural, very closely resemlding, in race 
and costume, the Bretons of France — and they enjoy a mouoiwly of all 
the fisheries in the Bosphorus and the adjacent parts of the Black Sea. 
Their elegant harks appeared on stated days and hours, shooting along 
with extraordinary rajudity tlirough the waters of the Gulf of Buyuk 
D6reh, which appears to be their head-quarters, and suataining the test 
of comparison even with the famous caiques of ronstantinotfle. The 
most important object of their fishery is a delioious kind of smaJl thuuny^ 

32 
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called palamede. They are BulgarmnS) also, who own the aingralar 
fisheries which form sucli admirable subjeots for the artist's sketoh-book. 
They are found throughout the Bosphorus, from Bcchiktusch and 
Scutari to the light-houses of Europe and Asia. They might be called 
dog-kennels, hut rickety and worm-eaten with antiquity, and ape sus- 
pended by moaiis of cords, pegs, and tatters to tbe top of an iudcscribablo 
framework of props. There on high, petritied in motionless and unin- 
terrupted silence, in company with some old pots of mignioncltc (where 
will not the love of llowers lind a homo !), a man, witli the appoaiuneo 
of a wild beast or savage, leans over the sea, at the bottom of which ho 
watches the passage of its smallest inhabitants, and the capricious varia- 
tions of the current. At a certain distance is arranged, in the form of a 
square, a system of nets, which, at the least signal from the watclu'v, fall 
on the entire shoal of lish. A contrivance yet more primitive tlian these 
airy cells, if not so picturesque, was tlurt of simple posts, which we cn- 
coiintored some time before in the channel of the Bosphorus, rising 
about iiftoon feet above the surface of the water, llalf-way up is [n-'i ehed, 
crtmclimg (one cannot see how), something having Ihu liumaii form, and 
whieli is found to bo a Bulgarian. For a long time I watched them 
without being able to make them out, cither pole or its tenant ; and 
often have I seen them in the morning, and observed them again in the 
evening, not having undergone the least change of posture. 

“ On returning to our encampment, the commandant of the fort, to 
whom wo paid a visit, gave m a very diilercnt report of the lishermcn 
of the morning, wdiom he d(‘seribed as an assemblage of all the vagabonds 
of the neighbourhood. Convinced even that the fact of their having 
fallen in mth us must have inspired them with the project of coming to 
prowl by nighf round our camp, ho wished us to accept some of the men 
m hijs garrison as a guard." 

noBSEs OF THE ABA ns. 

Arabs make intimate friends of their horses, and so docile are these 
creatures that they arc ridden without a bit, and never struck or spurred. 
They share their owner's diet, and aro as well caivd for as a child. 
They divide tlieir horses, however, into two kinds : The one they call 
kadischi, that is, horses of an unknown biiih ; the other, they call Koch- 
lain, that is, honscs whoso genealogy is known for thousands of years. 
Thiy arc direct desoendauta, .so they s.!}', of the stud of fciolonion. Tho 
pedigree of an Arabian horse is hung round his neck soon after his birth, 
which is always properly witnessed and attested. 

The follo^ving is tlic pedigree of a horse purchased by a French officer 
in Arabia : — ** In the name of God, tho merciful and compassionate, and 
of Sacd Mahomed, agent of tho high God, and of the companions of 
Mahommed, and of Jerusalem. Praised be tho Lord, the Omnipotent 
Creator. This is a hi(yh-brcd horse, and its oolt’s tooth is hoie in a bog 
about his ncclc, Avith his pedigree, and of undoubled authority, such as 
no infidel can refuse to believe, lie is tho son of Eabbamy, out of the 
dam Lah^dah, and equal in ^wer to his sire of the tribe of Zazhalah ; 
he ia finely moulded, and xoode for mouixig like on ostrioh. In the 
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honours of relationship, lie reckons Zuliiah, sire of Mahat, sire of KaJlao, 
and the iiniq[ue Alket sire of Manasseh, sire of Alshch, father of the race 
doivn to the famous horse, the sire of Lahalala ; and to him be ever 
abundance of green meat, and corn, and ivater of life, as a reward from the 
tribe of Zazhalah ; and may a thousand branches shade his corcj^s from 
the hyajna of the tomb, from the howling wolf of the desert ; and let the 
tribe of Zozhalali present him ■with a festival within an enclosure of 
walls ; and let thousands assemble at the rising of the sun in troops 
hastily, where the tribe holds up under a canopy of celestial signs witliin 
the walls, the saddle with the name and family of the possessor. Then 
let them strike the bands with a loud noise incessantly, and pray to Ciod 
for immunity for the tiibe of Zoab, the inspired tribe. 

DIXEMILI. 

Protagoras, an Athenian rhetorician, liad agreed to instruct Evalthus 
in iluitovic, on condition tluit the latter slumld pay him a certain sum 
of money if lie gained liis first cause. Evaltlius -when instructed in all tho 
precepts of tlic art, refused to pay Protagoras, who consequently brought 
him l)oforo the Areopagus, and said to tlie Judgi's — ‘‘Any verdict that 
you may give is in my favour : if it is on my side, it carries the con- 
dommitiou of Evalthus ; if against me, ho must pay me, because he gains 
his lirst cause.** “ I confess,** replied Evalthus, “that the verdict will 
be pronounced either for or against me ; in cither case I shall be equally 
acipiittod : if the Judges pronounce in my favour, you are condemned ; if 
they ])rouounco for you, according to our agroemout, I ow^e you nothing, 
for i lose my lirst cause.** Tho Judges being unable to reconcile the 
pleaders, ordered them to re-appear before tho Court n hundred years 
afterw'ards. ^ 

OniENTAL EXTllAVAOANCE. ’ > ^ 

Mr. Forbes has given a curious picture of the kind of magnificence af- 
fected by Asuf ul Dowlah, wdio succeeded his father on the throne of Oude. 
This nabob was fond of lavishing his treasures on gardens, palaces, 
horses, elephants, European guns, lustres, and mirrors. Ho expended 
annually about £200,000 in English manufactures. Ho had more than 
one hinidred gardens, twenty palaces, one thousand two hundred 
elephants, three tliousand lino saddle horses, one thousand live hundred 
double-barrel guns, seventeou hundred superb lustres, thii’ty thousand 
shades of various forms and colours; seven hundred large mirrors, 
girandoles and clocks. Some of tho latter were veiy curious, richly set 
with jewels, having figures in coidinual movement, and playing tunes 
every hour ; two of these clocks oiuy, cost him thirty thousand pounds. 
SVithout taste or judgment, he was extremely solicitous to possess all 
that was elegant and rare ; ho had instruments and machines of every 
art and science, hut ho knew none ; and his museum wtis so ridiculously 
arranged that a wooden cuckoo -clock was phiced close to a superb time- 
piece wliich cost the price of a diadem ; and a valuable landscape of 
Claude Lorraine suspended near a board painted with ducks ana drakes. 
He gometimes gave a dinner to ten or twelve persons, sitting at their 
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in a carriage drawn by elephants. His jewels amounted to about 
eight millions sterling. Amidst this precious trcasiure, he might bo seen 
for several hours every day handling them as a child docs his toys. 

ANCIENT SCOTTISH CinEETAIN. 

Anne&d is a Scottish costume of the eighth or ninth ccntuiy, after 
a drawing on parchment, extracted from an old book, which, according 

to the characters on the back, 
ai^pears to have been written in 
Gaelic or Eree. According to 
the assertion of the possessor, 
this Caledonian document w'as 
brought to Germany in tlie year 
1596, during the devastating 
Ileformation in Scotland, when 
all cloisters and religious endow- 
ments were destroyed, and a per- 
fect victory obtained over the 
episcopacy, so that many persons 
took refuge with tlicir treasures, 
on the Continent, where the 
Scottish monks possessed many 
religious houses; some being at 
Nuremberg. Our figure repre- 
sents a Highland cliief, 'wnoso 
dress is picturesque and extremely 
beautiful. The Scottish tunic or 
blouse, checkered or striped in 
light and dark green, with violet 
intermixed, and bordered Avith 
A'iolet stripes, is covered Avith a 
steel breastplate, acoompanied 
by a back-piece, judging from 
the iron brassarts— jiositivoly a 
bequest of the Romans,, by whom 
the Scots were once subjugated ; 
this, indeed, is also attested ])y 
the offensive weapon the jaA'cliu ; 
the sword, hoAi'evcr, must be ex- 
cepted, for it is national and like 
I that of tho present time. Tlio 
r strong shield may also have des- 
cended from tho Uomans, as Avcdl 
as the helmet, which is decorated 
with an cole’s wing ; these, to- 
gether Avith the hunting-horn, 
give to jjhe figffre a very imposing appearance. The national plaid is 
wanting, this Avas borne by Rttendants or squires. We are involuntarily 
Jtaiinded of th.e heroes of Fingal and Ossian, and we might almost think 
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that this figure belonged to the time of the Scottish king, Kenneth the 
Second, grandson of King Aohaias, and the sister of the Pictish king, 
Hang. 

GREEK VASES. 

• 

Vases of various shapes have been found in the sepulchres of Greece* 
such as the miochocy or jug ; the askoa^ or wine-skin ; the pJiiale ompha- 
lotoR^ or saucer having a boss in the centre ; rhyta^ or jugs, imitated from 
the kcras^ or horn, as well as some moulded in the shape of the human 
bust. Vases of this class, however, occur more freq^uently in Italv than 
in Greece, Some arc of remarkable shape. One in Uie Durand collection 
has its interior receded, and in the centre a medallion of tho Gorgon’s 
head ; at the edge is the head of a dog or fox, and to it is attached a mng 
liandlc terminating in the head of an animal. Similar handles are often 
found. Another vase from Sicily, also in the same collection, with a 
conical cover, is ornamented externally with moulded subjects of 
wreaths, heads of Medusa, &o., painted and gilded, 

I^lany of the vases intended for or- 
namental purposes are covered with 
a white coating, and painted %vith 
colours of the same kind as those used 
on the figures before described, but 
with few and simple ornaments, ])laitt 
hands, raroanders, chequered hands 
and wreaths. A vase found at 
Melos affords a curious example. 

We h(To annex a sketch of it. It 
consists of a number of small vases 
united togetlicr and arranged in a 
double circle round a central stand. 

This kind of vase is supposed to be 
the licrnos^ us<?d in the mystic cere- 
monies to hold small quantities of 
viands. Bvsomc persons, how’ever, 
it is thougnt to have heen intended 
for eggs or fiow'ers. It is covered 
with a white coating of clay, and 
the zigzag stripes arc of a maroon 
colour. Such vases might have been used for flower-pots, and have 
foimic'd small temporary gardens like those of Adonis, or have been 
employed as lamps. 

QITEEIir ELTZABETiPs DRESSES. 

The list of the ftucen’s wrardrobe, in IGOO, shows us that she hod 
then only 99 robes, 1 2G kirtlos, 269 gowns (round, loose, and French), 
136 foreparts, 125 petticoats, and 27 fans, not to meutiou 96 cloaks. 
83 save guards, 85 doublets, and 18 lap mtwitlcs, • 

Her gowns were of the richest materials — purple, gold tissue, 
crimson satiu, cloth of gold, cloth of silver, white velvet, murray 
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clcA\i, tftwney aatin, Kme-flcsh coloured satin, Isabella coloured satin, 
dove coloured velvet, lady blush satin, drake coloured satin, and clay 
cobnircd satin. 

The cloaks are of perfumed leather, black taffety ; the petticoats of 
blue satin ; the jupes of orange coloured satin ; the doublets of straw 
coloured satin ; tho mantles of white blush, striped with red swan’s 
do^vn. 

The most charaetoristio dresses are the following : — 

A frock of cloth of silver, chooiiuerod with red silk, like bird’s eyes, 
with domi sleeves, a out of crimson velvet twisted on with silver, lined 
with crimson velvet. 

A mantle of 'white lawn, cut and turned in, embroidered all over 
'with works of silver, lilco pomegranates, roses, lionejsuckles, and 
acorns. 

One French kirtlo of white satin, cut all over, embroidered with 
loops, flowers, and clouds of Venice gtdd, silver, and silk. 

One round kirtlo of white satin, embroidered all over with the work 
like flames, pcascods, and pillars, with a border likewso embroidered 
with roses. 

The stomacher (foro part) of win* to satin, embroidered very fair witli 
borders of the sun, moon, aud other signs and nlaiiets of Venice gidd, 
silver, and silk of sixndry colours, with a border of beasts beneath, 
likewise embroidered. 

Other gowms wo And adorned with bees, spiders, flies, w’’r)rins, trunks 
ofrti’oes, pansies, oak leaves, and mulberries; so that ‘‘Boss” must 
have looked like an illustrated edition of ilCsop’a Fables. 

In one case she shines in rainbows, clouds, flames of fire, and suns ; 
in another, with fountains and trees, snakes, and grasHho]>pors ; tho 
buttons themselves, in one instance, assume iho sliapc of butterflies, in 
another of birds of Paradise. 

The fiins were of white aud coloured feathers, with gold handles set 
with precious stones, or of crystal and heliotrope ; one of th(*m con- 
tained a looking-glass, another Leicester’s badge of the boar and ragged 
staff. Her swords bad gilt bandies and blood-stone studs ; her poniards 
were gold and ivory, ornamented with tassels of blue silk ; her slipp(‘rs 
of cloth of silver, and of orange-ooloured velvet, crabroulered with 
seed j)earls ; her parasol was of crimson velvet damask, striped with 
Venetian gold ancl silver lace, the Imidlo mother-of-pearl. 

Her jewels were both numerous and curious: tho head ornaments 
resembling a white lion with a fly on his side, n golden foni-branch 
with a lizard, ladybird, and a snail upon it, an Irish dart of gold set 
with diamonds, a golden rose with a fly and spider upon it, a golden 
firog set writh jew’cls, n golden daisy, and emerald buttons, gowm studs 
of rubies and pearls, and a chain of golden scallop shells, with chains 
of agate and jet. A sumptuous magniflccuec 'v 'as tho charaetoristio of 
the costume of cthis reign. When Elizabeth isited the Earl of Hert- 
ford, at«.Elycthara, that nobleman met her with 3,000 followers, writh 
black and yellow feathers in their hats, and most of them wearing gold 
chains. Wk en she 'visited Suffolk, 200 bachelors in white velvet, with 
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ai many burghers in blaok velvet coats and gold chains, and 1800 
serving- men received on horseback. For the French .ambassador’s 
amusement, in 1559, 14.00 men-at-arms, clad in velvet, with chains of 
gold, mustered in arms in Greenwich Park ; and on another occasion 
there was a tournament on Midsummer (Sunday) Night at the palace of 
Westminster, between ten knights in white, led by the Earl of Essex, 
and ten knights in blue, led by the Earl of Rutland. 

CAHE OP THE BFAED. 

The Mahometans are very superstitious touching the beard. They 
bury the hairs which come off in combing it, and break them first, bc- 
ca\isc they believe that angels have cliargo of every hair, and that they 
gain them their dismissal by breaking it. BuUm I. was the lirst Sultan 
who shaved his board, contrary to the law of the Koran. “ I do it,” 
said lie apologetically to the scandalized and orthodox mufti, “ to pre- 
vent my vizier loading mo by it.” He cared less for it than some of our 
ancestors, two ceiitiiiios ago, did for tlieir own. They used to wear 
])asteboard covers over them in iho night, lest they should tiu-ii upon 
them and rumple them in their sleex) ! 

The famous Raskulniki schismatics had a similar superstition to the 
^laliometan one mcniioned above. They considered the divine image in 
man to reside in the beard. 

DOLE IN CONSEaUENCE OP A DREAM. 

At Nowark-upon-Trent, a curious custom, founded upon the pro- 
Borvaiiou of Alderman Clay and his hiiuily by a dream has prevailed 
since the days of Croimvcdl. On 11th Starch every year, ponny-loaves 
arc given away to every one who chooses to appear at the Town Hall 
and a[)j)ly lor them, in commemoration of the Alderman’s deliverance, 
during the siege of Newark by the Parliamentary forces. This geiillc- 
inaii, by will, dated 11th December, 1694, gave to tlie Mayor and 
Ahh rnuai, one hundred pounds, the interest of which was to he given 
to tlio Vicar yearly, on condition of his preacliing an annual sermon. 
Another hundivd /ounds wero also ax^propriated for the behoof of the 
X^oor, in iho way above-mentioned. The origin of this betxucst is 
singiJar. During the bombardment of Newark by Oliver CroinwoH’s 
forces, the Alderman dreamed three iiiglits successively that his house 
luul taken lire, which produced such a vivid impression upon his mind, 
that he and his lamily loft it, and in a few days the circumstances of 
liis vision actually took x^acc, hy the house being biuned down by the 
besiegers. 

GLOVE MONEY. 

Gloves were poxmlnr new-year’s gifts, or sometimes glove-money” 
in place of them ; occasionally, these gloves carried gold x>irccs in them. 
When Sir Thomas More was Chancellor, he decided a ca^e in favour of 
Ml'S. Croaker against Lord Arundel ; the former, on the following new- 
year’s day, gratefully presented the judge with a paii of (^oves with 
forty angels m them. “ It would bo against good manners,” sfdd the 
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** to foTs^e a gentlewoman’s new-yeai^s gift, and 1 aeoeol 
the gloves. The imtn^ you will elsewhere bestow.” 

OLiLIYES. 



The glalvo was derived from tho Celtic 
custom of placing a sword witli a hollow 
handle at the end of a pole, called by the 
natives of Wales ‘*Davna^vr”— //i(^ ///ar/e 
weapon^ and takes its name from tho 
Clcddyv, or Glcddyv, of tho Welsh. In an 
abstract of the grants of the 1st of 
Kichard III., among the Ilarleian MSS., 
No. 443, is a waiTuut to Nicholas Spicer, 
authorising him to impress smiths for 
making 2,000 Welsh glaives ; and 20s. Cd. 
are charged for 30 glaives, with their staves, 
made at Abergavenny and Llanllolvod. In 
the romaunt of Guy, Earl of AV’^arwick, by 
Walter of Exeter, written in the time of 
Edward II., also in the Ilarleian Library 
of the British IMuseura, they 01*0 culled 
gleves; thus — 

** Grant coupes de gloves trenchant 
Lcs escurs no lur vailut giins.*^ 

“ Such powerful strokes from cutting gloves, 
That the shields were not worth a glove.** 

They were also in frequent use on the Con- 
tinent, and tho “Chronicle of Flanders” 
mentions an instance of the cavalry having 
armed themselves with glaives, w’liich they 
ornamented witli ponncnoels. The .siK?eimen 
which we have here engraved is one which 
was made for the Doge of Venice, during 
ths time that tho Emperor Charles V. had 
the command there, in compliment to whom 
the centre ornament is the Austrian eagle. 
Upon this the arms of the succeeding Doge, 
Francisco Veneri, whr> held tho ofln'o from 
1554 to 155G, have been deeply ineisod, no 
doubt to coToraemorate the expulsion of 
the Germans. The polo, at the top of 
which the weapon was fixed, is omitted ii» 
our engraving. 


' CRUELTY OF FRANCIS CARRARA. 

Francis Carrara, the last Lotdof Padua, was famous for his cruelties. 
Tbev shew (at Venice) a little box for a toilette, in which are six little 
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ffcins, which are so ordered witli sDrings, and adjusted in such a mazmeri 
that upon the opening of the trunlc, the guns fired and killed the lady 
to whom Carrara sent it for a present. They show also with this, some 
little pocket cross-bows and arrows of steel, with which he took pleasure 
to kill those ho met, so secretly, that they could hardly either perceiye 
the blow, or him that gave it. 

nusii PIPES. 

The accompanying figures represent the Tnsh bagpipes in their 
primitive ana improved 
forms. Wo havo hero 
the earliest pipes, ori- 
ginally the Stamc as the 
Scotch, as appears from a 
drawing made in the six- 
teenth century, and given 
ill Mr. Bunting’s work; 
but they now differ, in 
having the mouthpiece 
supplied hy the licllows A, 
wliicli, being tilled hy the motion of the piper’s arm, to which it is fastened, 
fills the hag B ; whence, hy the pressure of the other arm, tlie wind is 
is conveyed into the 
chanter c, which is 
played on with tho 
lingers, much like a 
common pipe. By 
means of a tube, tho 
wind is conveyed into 
drones a, a, a, which, 
tuned at octaves to 
each other, produce a 
kind of cronan, or 
bass, to the chanter. 

Tho second cut repre- 
sents the improved, or 
union pipes, the drones 
of which, tuned at 
thirds and fifths by uirrow pipba. 

the regulator, liavo keys attached to them, which not only produce 
the most delightful accords, but enable the player to perform parts of 
tunes, and sometimes whole tunes, without using the chanter at all. 
Both drones and chanter can he rendered quiescent hy means of stops. 

The pipers were at one period the “ great originals” of Ireland. The 
race is gimdually departing, or at least ** sobering” down jnto the ranks 
of ordinary mortals; but there was a time when tho^niprs stood out 
very prominently upon any canvas that pictured Irisli life. ^Vuecdotes 
of their eccentricities might be recorded ^liat would fill volumes, p'or 
many years past their power has been on tho wane ; temperance com- 
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mittoii sad havoc on thoir prospects ; and at lenfi;th the intrctduolion of 
** brass bands cflcctually destroyed the small balance that remained to 
them of hope. 

r 

J NOVEL WAY or CURIXO VICIOUS HOUSES. 

rmrekhardt tells us of a stran^*o mode of curing? a vicious horse. ITo 
has seen, lie says, vicious horses in E.u:ypt eiived of the habit of bitini^; by 
preseiitiu*^ to them, while in the net ‘of doing so, a leg of inutlioi just 
taken from the lire. The pain which the horse feels in biting through 
the hot meat catiscs it to abandon tho practice. 

.GEOUNn ICE. 

Every one who has watched the freezing of a lake or pond, or any 
other collection of still water, must be well aware that the ice hegius to 
form on the siiiTace in thin plait s or lavors, wliich on tho continuance of 
the frost gradually become thicker and more solid, until tho water is 
aficcted in a downward direction, and becomes, perliaps, a solid innsr. of 
ice. Tliis is universally the case in stagnant water, but it lias been 
rcpcatedlv proved that in rapid and ruggtd streams Iho process of 
freezing is often very difU rent. la direct opposition, as it W’ould seora, 
to the laws of tho projiagation of heat, the iec in running waiter fre- 
quently begins to form at tlie liottom of tho stream instead of tho top ; 
and this fact, w’hilo it is received with donlit by some, oven among tho 
scientific, is frofpicntly attesU d by those whorio business leads thorn to 
observe the phenomenon connected with rivers. !Millers, lishermen, and 
watermen find that the masses of ice with which many rivers are crowd <'d 
in the 'svintcr season rise from the bottom or bed of the stream. They 
say that tlicy have seen them come up to tho surface, and liavo aliV) 
borne them up w ith tlicir books. Tho under part of these masses of ice 
they have found cov(‘rcd wdth mud or encrusted wutli graN ol, thus bear- 
ing plain marks of tlie ground on wliieh the iec had rested, Tho tes- 
timony of people of this class in our country agrees with that of a 
similar class in Germany, where thefo is a peculiar term made use of to 
designate floating ieo, i. e. (jrundeh (ground-icc). 

A striking example of the formation of ground-ico is mentioned by 
the Commander iSleenk, of rillau. On the 9th of Eehniary, ISOfl, 
during a strong south-east wind, and a temperature a little exceeding 
34® Eahr., a long iron chain, to wdneh tho buoys of the fair-w'ay are 
fastened, and w'hich had been lost sight of at Schappeis wrack in a dopfli 
of from fifteen to eiglitc'( n feet, suddenly made its apjjcarance at tho 
surface of tho water and swam ther^-: it was, liowover, completely 
encrusted with ico to the thickness of several feet. Btones, also, of from 
three to six pounds’ w’aight, rose to the surface ; they wore surrounded 
wth a thick coat of ioe. A cable, also, three and a half inches thick, 
and about thiily fatlioins long, wliicli had been lost the preceding sum- 
mer in a depth of. thirty feet, again made its ui pcaranco by swimming 
to tho surface ; hut it was en^jcloped in ico to the thickness of two feet. 
On the same day it was necessary to warp tho ship into harbour in faoo 
of on east wind ; tho anchor used for that puqioso, after it had rested an 
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hour at the bottom, beoamo so encrusted with ice, that it required not 
more than half of the usual power to heave it up. 

M. Iliigi, president of tno Society of Natural History at Soleuro, 
observed in February, 1827, a multitude of large icy tables on the river 
Aar, These were continually rising from the bottom, over a surface of 
four hundred and fifty square feet, and the phenomenon lasted for a 
couple of hours. Two years afterwards ho witnessed a similar occur- 
rence. On the 12lh of February, 1829, at sunrise, and after a sudden 
fall in the temperature, tho river began to exhibit numerous pieces of 
floating ice, altliougli there was no sign of freezing on the surface, cither 
along the banks, or in shady jdaces where tho wafrr was calm. There- 
fore it could not be said that tho floating masses were detaclied from tho 
banks. Nor could they have proceeded from any large sheet of ice 
farther up the river, because, higher up, tho river exhibited hardly any 
ice. Besides, flakes of ico commenced soon to rise up above the bridge ; 
towards mid-day, islands of ico were seen forming in tho centre of tho 
river ; and by tho next day these were twenty-three in number, tho 
largest being upwards of two hundred feet in diameter. They were 
surrounded with open water, resisting a current which flowed at tho 
rate of nearly two hundred foot in a minute, and extending over a space 
of onc-eighth of a league. M. Hugi visited them in a small boat, lie 
landed, examined them in every direction, and discovered that thoro 
was a layer of compact ico on their surface a few inches in thickness, 
resting on a mass having tho shape of an inverted cone, of a vertical 
heiglit of twelve or thirteen foot, and fixed to the bed of tlio river. 
These cones consisted of half-melted ice, gelatinous, and much like the 
spawn of a frog. It was softer at the bottom than at the top, and was 
easily pierced ia all directions with polos. Exposed to the open air, tho 
substance of tho oonos beoamo quicMy granulated, like the ice that is 
formed at the bottom of rivers. 

In the same year the pebbles in a creek of shallow water, near a very 
rai)id current of tho llbino, wore observed to be oovored 'with a sort of 
transparent mass, an inch or two in thiokness, and which, on examina- 
tion, was found to consist of icy spicula, crossing each other in every 
direction. Large masses of spongy ice were also seen in the bed ox tho 
stream, at a depth of between six or seven feet. The watermen’s poles 
entered these witli ease, and often boro them to tho surface. This kind 
of ico forms most quickly in rivers whoso bed is impeded with stones and 
other foreign hodios. 

HINDOO COirrUTATION. 

The Hindoos call the whole of thoir four ages a divine age / a thon- 
sand divino ages form a calpa, or one of Brahma’s days, who, during that 
period, successively invested fourteen menns^ or holy spirits, with the 
sovereignty of the earth, Tho menu transmits his empire ,to his posterity 
for seventj'-ono divine ages, and this period is called manawantara^ and 
as fourteen manawantara make but nine hundred and^ninety*four divine 
ages, there remain six, which are the twitight of Brahma’s ‘day. Thirty 
of these days form his month ; twelve of these months one of his yean ; 
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and one hundred of these years the duration of Ids existence. The 
Hindoos assert that fifty of these years have already elapsed, so that wo 
are in the lirst day of the first month of the fifty-iirst year of lirama’n 
a^e, and in the twenty-eighth divine age of the seventh manaxcantara^ 
Ine first three human aj^cs of this ago, and live thousand years of 
the fourth are past. Ihe Hindoos therefore calculate that it is 
Itil, 400, 007, 205, 000 years since the birth of Brahma, or the beginning of 
the world. 



ciiint:sk tomb. 

Like all people of Tartar origin, one of the most remarkable charac- 
edstics of the Chinese is their reverence for tlio dead, or, as it is usually 
called, their ancestral worship. In consequence of this, their tombs are 
not only objects of care, hut have frequently more ornament bestowed 
upon them than graces the dwellings of the living. 

Their tombs are of different kinds ; hut the most common arrange- 
ment is that of a horseshoe -shaped platform, cut out of tho side of a 
hill, as represented in our engraving. It consequently has a high back, 
in which is the .entrance to the tomb, and s1o][K'S off to nothing at tho 
entrance to the horseshoe, where the wall genera Hy terminates with two 
lions or dra,gons, or some fantastic ornament common to Chinese archi- 
tecture.^ When the tomb is sifuated., as is generally tho case, on a liill- 
ndc, this arrangement is not only appropriate, hut elegant. When the 
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iMune tiling is imitated on a plain, it is singular, misplaced, and unin- 
telligible. Many of the tombs are built of granite, linely polished, and 
carved with a profusion of labour that makes us regret that tho people 
who can do such things should have so great a prcdUcctiou for ephemeral 
wooden structures, when capable of employing the most diu'able 
materials with such facility. 



ABYSSINIAN ARMS. 

The above engraving represents a group of Abyssinian arms. The 
Bword, spear, and shield arc essentially the weapons of the Abyssinians, 
firearms being only of comparatively recent introduction, and not 
generally used. The shields^ arc round, and nearly a yard in diiuneter ; 
they are very neatly made of buifalo^s hide, and of tho form most cal- 
»,ulated to throw off a lance-point; namely, falling back gradpally^ from 
tho 1)088 or centre (which protrudesj to the^ledges. At tho centre, in tho 
inside i« fixed a solid leather handle^ by which the shield is held in the 
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when fightiltfi or trough which the aurm is passed to the elbow, 
tot coiwemeuce of (Mnjrmg on a journey. The eo^ is perforated with 
ttUUSiiboTOi hol^, uirougli 'wluchleatlio* loops aro passodj and by these 
U is iurng up iu tlio houses. Tho face of tho shield is often ornnuientcd 
in various ways, according to the wealth or fancy of tho owner. Some 
have simply a narrow strip of lion’s skin on each side of tho boss, but 
crossing each other above and below it, the lower ends being allowed to 
hang at some length ; others have a large broad strip of the mane down 
the centre of the shield, and hanging seYetal inches below it. This is, 
of course, usiiallv made of two or tnroo pleoes stitched together, as it 
would he dilllcnlt to get a single piece of sUifioiont length and beauty 
of fur. Others to this add n. lion’s paw or tail, fastened on the left side 
of the mane, and often Idghly adorned with silver. The beautiful long 
black and white fur of a sort of monkcj', called ‘‘gorfeaa,” occasional! v 
Bui)plies the place of that of tho nobler yet scarcely so beautiful aniinai. 
A shield almost coraidotcly covered with plates and bosses of silver, is 
usually the mark of tho chief of some district. Those similarly' ])lat(‘d 
in brass were Hkewiso formerly used only by chiefs, though now they 
are carried by every soldier wiio can afford to buy them* The idated 
shield is called “tebbora.” Those iu brass arc not much approved of, 
as they usually cover a bad skin ; for a man ])osscsscd of a good hand- 
some shield would never think of thus hiding its intrinsic beauties. 

In fonner times a beautiful crooked knifo was used in l^gTr^, tho 
sluatli and handle of which Were profusely euriched with silver and 
gilt. These, however, are never worn now, tho long ‘‘shotel” in 
Tigrt^ and the. EuTopean-shaiKid sword among the Amhura and most of 
the soldiers, have entirely supersded them. 

The “shotel” is an awkward-looking Weapon. Some, if straight, 
would bo nearly four feet long : thev are two-edged, and curved to a 
semicircle, like a reaper’s sickle. They aro principally used to strike 
the point downwards over the guard of an adversary', and for this the 
long curved shape is admirably adapted. It is, however, a very clunisy 
weapon to manage. The shcatu is of red morocco leather, its point b('ing 
ofioii omaiuontcd with a hollow silver ball, called “ lomita,” as largo as 
a small apple. Many of the swords used are made iu Eui-opo, and are 
such as would be carried by the light cavalry, though lighter than ours. 

licing, ho^vcver, cheap, show^ articles, they are apt to !)reah, and there- 
fore the Abyssinians arc getting tlied of them, preferring tliose made of 
soft iron in their o^vn country. These they make also with the faiblc 
considerably broader tlian tne forte, to give force to the blow. Of 
cour.se, they bond on the least stress ; but, in defence of this failing, . 
their owners say that, if a sword breaks, who is to mend it ? — ;while, if 
it bends, you liave only to sit on it, and it gets straight again. Tho 
handles of both this ‘and the shotcl” arc made of the horn of tho 
rhinoceros. They aro cut out of tho horn at great loss of material, and 
hence they fetch a good price. It should bo remombered tliat the heart 
of the horn is bla<^, outside of which there is a coating, not quite on 
inch thick, of a semi-transpaTent white colour. To make a »wirri- 
iumdle, a piece of horn of the requisite length is first sawn ofi!*. TllcU ic 
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then le-sawn longitudinally into three pieces, of which tho inner one 
only is eligible for handles. This piece is about an inch and a half 
thick, four or five inches broad at tho broader extremity, and three at 
tho nan-ower. As it lies sawn flat before us wo can distinctly see tho 
black stripe in the centre, with the white on each side. Next, a nearly 
semicircular piece is cut out at each side, leaving only four points of tho 
white as four corners, and the grasp black. The handle is then finished, 
hored for tho shank of tlio blade, and polished. The shank is usually 
clinelied over a half-dollar beaten convex ; a fiUet-graxn boss, called 
** timhora,” is, however, sometimes substituted. A sword-hilt thus 
made is obviously a very clumsy one to handle, as the points ai*o parallel 
to tho edge, and those farthest from the blade ore longest. 

GEOllGIXKS AS TOPEUS. 

It is as unsurpassable topers, as well as for their military qualities, 
which have always been ackiiowh'dgod, that the Georgians have acquired 
noloriety. At tlieir frequent drinking i)arlics it is said they will pass 
several days and nights, almost without intermission, in quaffing tho 
productions of the vineyards of Kakheti, a district in tho mountains 
east of TifUs. This wine is by no moans of bad quality ; it is of a deep 
retl colour, so deep that one fancies it has heum tinged with some dye to 
produce so intense ii hue. They arc said to consume incredible quantities 
of wine on these occasions, and in a fashion that would put to shame tho 
drinking triumphs of Ireland, recorded by Sir Jonah Barrington, in 
days of old, when intoxication was the standard of spirit. The drinking 
vessel is a cow*s horn, of considerable length, and the point of honour is 
to drain it at a draught. The brethren and convivial rivals of tho 
Georgians in tho neighbouring provinces of Imcretia and Mingrelia, 
instead of a horn, use a delicately-hollowed globe of walnut tree, with 
a long narrow tube at tho orifice. It holds fully a pint, and like its 
companion, the horn, tlio contents ore consumed at a single gulp. How 
these globes are hollowed is a.s great a marvel as tho construction of tho 
ingenious Chineso puzzle of ball within ball. 

STAG-nUNT IN THE SIXTEENTH CnNTTTRT. 

Tho following vivid pioturo of a stng-himt is taken from the page of 

au old author, and refers to the days of the iinfortuiiato Mary Queen of 
“ In Ihc ycai* 1007, IhoEaii of Alliol, U lUillCC Of tlie blOOd TOyal, 
had, with much trouble and vast expense, a hunting-match for the en- 
tertainment of oiir most illustrious and gracious queen. Our people 
called this a royal hunting. I was then a young man, and present on 
that occasion. Two thousand Highlanders, or wild Scotch, as you call 
them, were employed to drive to the hunting-ground all the deer from 
tho woods and hills of Athol, Badenoch, Marr, Murray, and the counties 
about. As these Highlanders use a light dress, and arc very swift of 
foot, they went up and down so nimbly, that in less than two months’ 
time, they brought together two thousand red deer, Jbesides roes and 
fallow deer. The queen, tho great men, on^ a numhor of other*, were in 
a glen when these deer were brought before them. Believe me^ the 
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whole body moved forward in something like battle order. The sight 
delighted the queen very much ; but she soon had cause for fear. Upon 
the earl — (who had been accustomed from his early days to such 
sights) — addressing her thus : — ‘ Do you observe that stag who is fore- 
most of the herd ? There is danger from that stag ; for if cither fear 
or rage should force him from the ridge of that hill, let every one look 
to himself, for none of us wiU be out of the way of harm ; for the 
rest win follow this one, and having thrown us under foot, they will 
open a passage to this hill behind us.’ What happened a moment after 
confirmed this opinion ; for the queen ordered one of the best dogs to 
be let loose on one of the deer : tliis the dog pui'sues ; the leading stag 
was frighted ; he fiies by the same way he had come there ; the rest 
rush after him, and break out where the thickest body of Highlanders 
are ; they had nothing for it but to throw themselves fiat on the heath, 
arid allow the deer to pass over them. It was told the queen that 
several of the Highlanders had been wounded, and that two or three 
had been killed outright ; and the whole body had got oft‘, had not 
the Highlanders, by their skill in hiuiting, fallen upon a stratagem to 
cut oil* the rear from the main body. It was of those that had been 
separated that the queen’s dogs and those of the nobility made 
slaughter. There wore killed that day three hundred and sixty deer, 
besides some rocs.” 

's/ TIME WASTED IN TAKING SNUFF. 

A vast quantity of valuable time is wasted by the votaries of tobacco, 
especially oy the smokers ; and that the devotees of snuff tiro not 
greatly behind in this respect, udll ho shown by the following singular 
calculation o’f I^ord Stanhope : — 

“Every professed, inveterate, and incurable snuff-taker,” says liis 
lordship, “at a moderate computation, takes one pincli in ten minutes. 
Every pinch, with the agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping the 
nose and other incidental circumstanc(?s, consumes one minute and a 
half. One minute and a half out of every ten, allowing sixteen hours 
to a snuff-taking day, amounts to two hours and twenty-four minutes 
out of every natural day, or one day out of ten. One day out of every 
ten, amounts to thirty-six days and a half in a year. Hence, if wo 
suppose the practice to be persisted in forty years, two entire years of 
the snuff-taxer’s life will bo dedicated to tickling his nose, and two 
more to blowing it. The expense of snuff, snuff-boxes, and hand- 
kerchiefs, will be the subject of a second essay, in wliich it will appear 
that this luxury encroaches as much on the income of the snuff-taker 
as it docs on liis time ; and that by proper application of the time and 
money thus lost to the public, a luna might bo constituted for the 
dischwge of the national debt.” 

VALUE OF A LONG PSALM, 

Former^ a psqlm was allowed to bo sung at the gallows by the culprit, 
in case of a reprieve. It ig reported of one of the chaplains to the 
famous Montrose, that being condemned in Scotland to die, for attending 
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his master in some of his glorious exploits, and being upon the ladder, 
ordered to set out a psalm, lie expecting a reprieve, named the ll9tli 
Psalm which the officer attending the execution oomplied, the 
iScotch Presbyterians being great psalm-singers) : and it was wAl for him 
he did so, for they had sung it half through before the repiievd came : 
any other psalm would have hanged him. 

ANCIENT INCENSE CHAMOr. 

The implement which wo have engraved was found in a tomb at Cer- 
vetri in Etruria, and unquestionably belongs to a very remote date of the 
archaic period. It was used in the ritual services of the ancients, and 
seems to have been destined for burning incense. The perfume was, 
no doubt, placed in the concave part, and the fact of the whole being 
mounted upon four wheels proves that it was intended to bo moved 
about, which, in religious services, may have been a great convenience. 
The borders arc adorned ])y a row of llower-shaped ornaments, the grace* 



ful forms of which will he appreciated in the side-view we have given of 
ti. It must he confessed, indeed, that this monument, which is marked 
hj' the stamp of an antiquity so exceedingly remote, displays within the 
limits of its archaic character much elegance, conveying the idea of n 
highly retined taste, suitable to a person of dignified position, as the 
priest or king may he supposed to have been, to whom the article be- 
longed. 

TOO MUCH TAIU^NTAL AUTlIOltlTY. 

AU the world over, the current of natural afthotion flows strongly 
downwards to posterity. Loye for children, in most nations, seems to lie 
stronger than the love for parents. But in China, the current of natural 
affection is thrown hack towards parents with undue strength. The love 
of posterity is in danger of being cheeked and weakened by their exces- 
sive veneration for parents. The father has absolute power, even the 
jMiwer of life and death, over his children. A few years ago, a Chinese 
father said to his wife, What shall we do with our young son ? He is 
undutiful and rebellious, and wiU bring disgrace on our family name ; 
let us put him to death.” Accordingly, having tied**a cord^und the 
boy’s neck, tlie father pulled one end of it, Jud the mother the otiier, and 
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thus they strangled their son. The magistrates took no notice of the 
occurrence. A wealthy Cliinese ^ntleman at Ningpo shut up one of his 
orphan grandchildren and starvea her to death. He could not be troubled 
rearing her up. Another man at the same place, having commanded two 
of his sons one day to follow him, entered a boat, and iwed out to the 
middle of the stream. He then deliberately tied a stone to the neck of 
one of his sons, and threw him into the river. The other lad was com- 
pelled to assist his father in the cruel proceeding. These facts are well 
known to the missionaries at that place. They heard the cries of the poor 
girl, and rescued her sister from a similar fate, and they saw the youth 
drowned by his father. But the authorities never thought of inter- 
fering. 

POPULAB PASTOTES. 

The popular pastimes of the time of James the First arc enumcratc‘d 
in the following lines, in a little work entitled “ The Letting of Humour’s 
Blood in tho BLead-vainc ; with a New Morisco dauuced b}'' seven SatjTCs 
upon the bottome of Diogenes’ tubbe:” 8vo, Lend. IGll. 

“ Man, I dare challenge thee to Timow the sledge, 

To mmp or Leape over ditch or hedge, 

To Weastle, play at Stooleball, or to IluxxE : 

To Pitch the babke, or to Shoote off a guxne : 

To play at Loggets, Nine Holes, or Ten Pinnes : 

To try it out at Foot-ball by the shinnes : 

At Ticktacke, Irish Noddie, Maw, and Ruffe, 

At Hot-cockles, Leap-frog, or Blindhan-buffe ; 

To drinke halfe-pots, or deale at the whole can : 

To pldy at Base, or Pen-and- Ykkiiobne Sir Jhan ; 

To daunce the Morris, play at Barley-breake, 

At all exploytes a man can^thinke or speake ; 

At Shoye-groate, Venter-poynt, or Crosse & Pii.r, 

At Beshrow imi that’s last at yonder style ; 

At Leaping o’er a Midsomher-bon-fieb, 

Or at the Drawing Dun out of the myek : 

At any of those, or all these presently, 

Wagge hut your finger, I am for you, 1 1 ” 

vacillating newspapers. 

The newspapers of Paris, submitted to the censorship of tlic press, in 
1815, announced in the following terms, Bonaparte’s departure from tlio 
Isle of Elba, his march across France, and his entry into the French 
Capital : — 9th March — ^Tho Cannibal has escaped from his den. lOtli — 
The Corsican ogre has just landed at Cai)e Juan. 11th — The Tiger has 
arrived at Gap. 12th — The Monster has passed the night at Grenoble. 
I3th— The Tyrant has -crossed Lyons. 14th — The Usurper is directing 
his course towards Dijon, but the brave and b\val Burgundians have 
risen in a body, /ind they surround him on all srles. 18th — Bonaparte 
is sixty Irages from the Capital ; he has had skik enough to escape from 
the hands of his pursuers. ^i9th — Bonaparte advances rapidly, but lio 
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will never enter Paris. 20th — To-morrow, Napoleon will bo under our 
ramparts. 21st— The Emperor is at Fontainebleau. 22nd— His Im- 
perial and Royal Majesty last evening made his entrance into his Palace 
of the Tuilcries, amidst the joyous acclamations of an adoring and faith- 
ful people. 


rUKSSIXG TO DEATH, AND PHAYlXa AND FASTING. 

Tn a niiiubei of Oliver Cromwell’s Newspaper, “ The Perfect Account 
of the Daily Intelligence,” dated April IGtli, 1051, we lind this horrid 
instance of torture : — 

** Mond. April 14th. — This session, at the Old Bailey, were four men 
pressed to death that were all in one robbery, and, out of obstinacy and 
i outempt of the court, stood muto and remsed to plead ; from ^vlicnce 
wo may perceive the exceeding great hardness some men are grown unto, 
who do not only swerve from instructions, exhortations, and goo^cssc, 
but become so lewd and insolent that they render themselves the proper 
^ iibjocts for whom severe laws were first invented and enacted.” 

The very next.paragra^ in the paper is to the following effect : — 
Those of the eonpegate chunmes, and many other godly people in 
1 Jin don and parts adjacent, have appointed Friday, the 25ti[i instant, as 
a (lay of solemn fasting and prayer, for a blessing upon the armies at 
land, the fleet at sea, and n^oci^ons abroad,” 

THE FIRST WATCHES IN ENOXAND. 

Ill 1584 watches begau to come from Germany, and the watchmaker 
GDoii became a trader of importance. The watches were often of 
iniiiionsc size, and hung in a rich cose from the neck, and by fops 
■w omul up with great gi*avity and ceremony in Paul’s or at the ordiuaiy 
dinner. Catgut mainsprings must have been slightly affected by 
< liangcs of weather, and sometimes a little out of time m wet Novembers : 
Init, ^cssa, let the world live ! An early siiccimen of tlie watch that 
we have seen engraved was, however, not lar^r than a walnut, 

( based, and enclosed in a pear-sliapcd ease. It had no minute baud, 
bntivas of beautiful workmanship. Country people, like Toiiclistoui-, 

^ nnictiines carried pocket dials, in the shape of brass rings, with a slide 
and aperture, to be rcguhitod to the season. 

EXTRAORDINARY C I IlCUHS TAN CE. 

Jesse, ill his interesting ‘‘Gleanings iu Natuial History,’' gives the 
following rinnarkahlo instance of an extraneous substance being found 
imbedded in the solid timber of an ash: — “ A person on wdioso accuracy 
and veracity I can place every reliance, informed me that licrring from 
some of his brother workmen, that in sawing up the butt of a largo 
ash-tree, they hod found a bird’s nest in the middle of it ; be imme- 
diately went to the spot, and found an asli cut in two lopgitudinally on 
the saw-pit, and the bird’s nest neaily in the centre of the tree. The nest 
,ivas about two-tbirds of a hollow globe, and composed of hair, and 
leathers, nil seemingly in a fresh state. *Tlicrc wxrc three eggs in it. 
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nwrlv white and somewhat speckled. On examining the tree m:st 
minutely with several other workmen, no mark or protuberance was 
found to indicate the least injury. The bark was pertectly smooth aud 
the tree quite soimd.” In endeavouring to account for this curious fact, 
we can only suppose that some accidental hole was made in the tree 
before it arrived at any great size, in which a bird had built its nest, 
and forsaken it after she had laid three eggs. As the tree grew larger, 
the bark would grow over the hole, and in process of time the nest 
would become embedded in the tree. 



POKT COON CAVE. 

The above is a sketch of a cave which well deserves a place among 
our collection of Wonders. It is called Port Coon Cave, and is in the 
line of rocks near tlie Giants’ Causeway, It may be visited either by 
sea or by land. Boats may row into it to the distance of a hundred yards 
01 more, but the swell is sometimes dangerous ; and although the land 
entrance to the cave is slippery, and a fair proportion of climbing is 
necessary to achieve the object, still the magnificence of the excavation, 
its length, and» the formation of the interior, would repay greater exer- 
tion ; the stones of which the loof and sides are coiuposcd, and which are 
of a rounded form, and embedded, as it were, in a basaltic paste, are 
formed of oonoentrio spheres resembling the coats of an onion; tlie inner- 
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most recess lias been compared lo the side aisle of a Gothic cathedral ; 
the walls are most painfufly slimy to the touch; the discharge of a loaded 
gun reverberates amid the rolling of the billows, so as to thunder a most 
awful efiect ; and the notes of a bugle, we are told, produced delicious 
echoes. 

ANKCnOTK IN POliCTXAIN. 

The finest specimens of Dresden porcelain were undoubtedly made 
previously to Qie Seven Years’ War, when no expense was spared, and 
when any price might be obtained. Count Briilil, the profligate minister 
of Augustus III., whose splendid palace and terrace is the great orna- 
ment of Dresden, was importuned by his tailor to be allowed to see the 
manufactory, admission to which was strictly prohibited. At length ho 



consented, and the tailor upon his entrance Avas presented with the two 
last new pieces made, which were — one a p’otesque figure, a portrait of 
himself mounted upon a hc-goat, with the shears, and all his other 
implements of trade ; and the other, his wife upon a she-goat, with a 
baby in swaddling clothes. The poor tailor Av^as so annoyed with these 
caricatures, that he turned back Avithout desiring to see more. These 
pieces, knoum as Count Briihl’s Tailor and his Wife, are now much 
sought after, from their historical interest. They were made in 1760, 
by K^dlcr. 

ANGLO-SAXON F^JASTS. 

‘ It is a niai’k of Anglo-Saxon delicacy, that table-cloths were features 
at Anglo-Saxon feasts ; hut, as the long ends were used in place of nap- 
kins, the deUcaoy would he of a somewhat dirty hue, if the cloth were 
made to servo at a second feast. There was a rude sort of display upon 
the board; but the order of service was of a quality that.would stiike 
the “ Jeameses” of the ago of Victoria ^dtli inexpressible disgust. The 
moat was never “dished,^’ and ‘‘coA'ors” aati-c as yet unknown. The 
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attendants broug;lit the viands into the dining-hall on tlie spits, knelt to 
each ffuest, presented the spit to his consideration ; and, the guest having 
helped hinLself, the attendant went through the same ceremony with the 
next guest. Hard drinking followed upon these same crenionics ; and 
even the monasteries were not exempt from the sins of gluttony and 
drunkenness. Notwithstanding these had habits, the Anglo-Saxons 
were a cleanly people ; the warm bath was in general use, Water, for 
hands and feet, was brought to every stranger on entering a house 
wherein ho was about to tarry and feed ; and, it is said that one of the 
severest penances of the cluirch was the temporary denial of the bath, 
and of cutting the hair and nails. 

norsEnoLi) nrLES in the sixteenth centuey. 

From Sir J, Hanington’s (the translator of Ariosto) rules for servants, 
we obtain a very clear conception of the internal govommont of a 
country gentleman’s house in loOO. 

A servant who is absent from prayers to he fined. For uttering an 
oath. Id. ; and the same sum for loa\ung a door open. 

A fine of 2d., from Lady Day to Mieliaelnias, for all who are in hod 
after six, or out after ten. 

The same fine, from ^liehaolmas to Lady Day, for all who are in bod 
after seven, or out after nine. 

A fine of Id. for any bod unmade, fire unlit, or candle-box xmcleanod 
after eight. 

A fine of 'Id. for any man detected teaching the children ohsoeiio 
words. 

A line of Id.’ for any man waiting ^yithout a trencher, or who is 
absent at a meal. 

Foi an}" one breaking any of the butler’s glass, 12d. 

A fine of 2d. for any one wlio has not laid tlie table for dinner by 
half-past ten, or the supper by six. 

A fine of 4d. for any one absent a day without leave. 

For any man striking anotlier, a fine of Id. 

For any follower visiting the cook. Id. 

A fine of Id. for any man ap^icaring in a foul sliirt, broken hose, 
untied shoes, or torn doublet. 

A fine of id. for any stranger’s room left for :x>ur hours after ho be 
dressed. 

A fine of Id. if the hall bo not clean ^ed by eight in winter and seven 

in summer. 

Tho porter to he fined Id. if the coiut-gate bo not shut during meals, 

A fine of 3d. if the stairs bocnot cleaned every Friday after dinner. 

All these fines were deducted by the steward at the quarterly pay- 
ment of the men’s wages. If these laws were observed, the domestic 
discipline must have been almost military in it. 

THE QUEEN OE SHEUA. 

u 

Belkis, according to the Aribs, was the famous Queen of Sheba or 
Saba, who visited, and afterwards married, Solomon, in the twent}'- first 
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year of her reign. TaLari Las introduced her story with such gorgeou'- 
embellishments as to resemble a fairy tale rather than episode in serious 
narrative. She is said to have been subdued by the Jewish monarch, 
who discovered her retreat among tlie mountains, between Hejaz ana 
Yemen by moans of a lainving, which he had despatched in •search of 
water during his progress through Arabia. This princess is called 
ATcolaa by some writers. Tlie Abyssinians claim the same distinction 
lor ono or their queens ; and have preserved the names of a dynasty 
alleged to have been descended from her union with Solomon. 

SUrURSTlTTON IN PRANOK. 

Ill France, superstition at this day is even more i)r( valont than it 
is in Ihigland. Garinet, in his history of Magic and Sorceiy in that 
country, cites upwards of twenty instances wliich occurred between the 
years 1805 and 1818. In the latter year no less than thi’co tribunals 
W’cro occupied with trials originating in this humiliating belief: va- 
shall cite only one of them. Julian Deshourdcs, aged lifty-thrcc, a 
mason, and inhabitant of the village of Thilouze, near ilourdcaux, wa.s 
taken suddenly ill, in the uionlli of January 1818. As he did not knov.' 
how to account for his malady, ho suspected at last that ho w'as be- 
witched. He communicated tins suspicion to his son-in-law Bridier, 
and they both went to consult a sort of idiot, named Boudoiiin, who 
passed for a coiyuror or tchite-wtich. This man told them that 
Dosbourdos was certainly bewitched, and oftered to accompany them to 
the house of an old man named llenard, who, he said, wws undoubtedly 
the criminal. On the night of the 23rd of January all three proceeded 
stealthily to the dwelling of llenard, and accused him of afflicting per- 
I .)ns wntli diseases by the aid of the devil. Dcsboiwdcs fell on his kncc> 
ji.nd earnestly entreated to he restored to his former liealth, promising 
that he would take no measures against him for the evil he had done. 
'I'hc old man denied in the strongest terms that he was a wizard ; and 
w'liou Desbourdos still pressed him to remove the spell from him, he said 
he knew nothing about tho spell, and refused to remove it. The idiot 
Boudouin, the white-witch, now interfered, and told his companions that 
110 relief for the malady could ever be procured until the old man con- 
fessed his guilt. To force him to confession they lighted some sticks of 
sulphur wliicli they had brought with them for tho pui’poso, and placed 
ihem under the old man’s nose. In a few moments he fell down suftb- 
cated and apparently lifeless. They were all greatly alarmed; and 
tliiuking that they had killed the man, they carried him out and threw 

liino. into a nciglibouving pond, hoping to make it appear that lie had 

fallen in accidentally. The pond, however, was not very deep, and the 
coolness of tho water reviving the old man, he opened liis eyes and sat 
up. Deshourdes and Bridier, who were still waiting on the bank, were 
now more alarmed than hclore, lest he should recover and inform against 
lliem. They therefore waded into tho pond, seized their victim by the 
luiir of the head, heat liim severely, and then held him under water till 
he was drowned. • • 

They were all three apprehended on the charge of murder a few days 
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afterwards. Dcsbourdes and Bridier were found guilty of aggravated 
mandaughter only, and sentenced to be burnt on tho back, and to work 
in ike galleys for life. The xohite^witch Boudouin was acquitted on tlie 
ground of insanity. 



HELMET OF SHI JOHN CIIOSBY. 

We here present our readers with a sketch of tho helmet of Sir John 
iJrosby, as it originally appeared when suspended over his tomb in St. 
Heleirs Churoh, Bishopsgate. He was an eminent merchant of London ; 
but is r^resented upon his tomb in a full suit of armour. He died in 
1475. The extreme height of the crown of the helmet resembles that 
on the tomb of the Earl of Warwick, in the Beauchamp Ohapol at 
Warwick ; and was intended to support the crest of the wearer, the 
holes for affixing it being still visible. 

EAETHQUAXB PANIC. 

A panic terror of the end of the world seized the good people of Leeds 
and Its neighbourhood in the yrar 1806. It arose from the following 
oirciuofftances. A hen, in a village close by, laid eggs, on which wero 
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iiismhed the words, " C/insi is coming,^^ Great numbers visited tie 
«pot, and examined these wondrous eggs, convinced that the day of 
judgment was near at hand. Like sailors in a storm, expecting every 
instant to go to the bottom, the believers suddenly became religious, 
prayed violently, and llattered themselves that they repented them of 
the^ evil courses. But a plain tale soon put them doAvn, and qucnchcil 
their religion entirely, ^me gentlemen, healing of the matter, went 
one fine morning and caught the poor hen in the act of laying one of licr 
miraculous eggs.^ They soon ascertained beyond doubt that me egg had 
been inscribed with some corrosive ink, and cruelly forced up again into 
the bird*s body. At this explanation, thosd who had prayed, now 
laiiglied, and the world wagged as merrily as of yore. 

OLD EXGLisn SACK-rOT. 

Sack was such a national beverage of the jolly old England of the 
seventeenth ccntvuy, that we are siu’e our readers 
will thank us for giving them an idea of the vessel 
in which it was commonly used. The bottle 
lierc engraved, and inscribed “ Sack,” was found 
in Old Tablcy Hall, Cheshire, and is a veritable 
specimen of the sort of vessel from which the 
topers of tho ** good old times ” poured into their 
cups the drink with which they so loved to warm 
their hcai*t-strmgs. It is of a dull-white, with 
blue letters, and it is in tho possession of the 
Hon. Robert Curzon, jim., author of the inte- 
resting work on tho Monasteries of tho Levant. 

Two old English bottles of similar character, 
one lettered Sack, the otlicr Clarct, dated 1 646, 
were sold at Strawberry Hill. 

AGE OF TREES. 

Mr. Twining was engaged, in the year 1827, in measuring and in- 
specting a large lot of hemlock timber cut from the north-eastern slope 
of East Rock, Kew Haven (America), and destined for the foundation of a 
wharf. While thus employed he took particular notice of the successive 
layers, each of which constitutes a yearns gro^vth of the tree, and which 
in that kind of wood are very distinct. These layers were of various 
breadths, and nlainly showed that in some seasons the trees made a 
much greater aavance than in others, some of the layers being five or six 
times broader than others. Every tree had thus preserved a record of 
the seasons for the period of its growth, whether thirty years or two 
hundred — and what was worthy of notice, evei*y tree told the same story. 
Thus, by beginning at the outer layer of two trees, the one young the 
other old, and counting back twenty years, if the young tree indicated, 
by a full layer, a growing season for that kind of timber, the other tree 
indicated the same • 

1 had then before mo,” (says this intelligent observer) “ two or tirveo 
hundred meteorological tahles^ all of them as unen’ing as nature; and by 
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selecting one tree from the oldest, and sawing out a thin section from its 
fvunk, I might hove preserved one of the number to be refen^ to after- 
wards. It might have been smoothed on the one side by the plane, so as 
to exhibit its record to the eye with all tho neatness and distinctness of 
a drawing. On tho opposite side might have been minuted in indelible 
writing the locality of the tree, the kind of timber, the year and month 
when cut, the soil where it grew, the side and jjoint which faced the 
north, and every other circumstance which can possibly ho supposed ever 
to have the most remote relation to the value of the table in hand. Tho 
lover of science will not bo backward to incur such trouble, for he knows 
how often, in the progress of human knowledge, an observation or an 
experiment has lost its value by the disregard of some circumstaneo 
ooniiectcd with it, which at the time vras not thought \vorthy of notice. 
Lastly, there might be attached to the same section a written meteorolo- 
gical table compiled from the observations of some scientific person, if 
such observations had been made in the vicinity. This being done, why, 
in the eye of science, might not this natural^ tinernmjy graphical record 
of seasons past deserve as careful preservation as a curious mineral, or a 
uew fonn of crystals I"” 

TUE CAMEL AS A SCAPE-GOAT. 

A very singular account of the use to which a camel is sometimes put, 
is given by the traveller Druce. He tells us that he saw one employed to 
appease a quarrel between two parties, something in the same way as the 
scape-goat was used in the religious services of the Jewish people.^ The 
camel being brought out was accused by both parties of all the injuries, 
real or supposed, which belonged to each. All the mischief that had 
been done, they accused this camel of doing. They upbraided it with 
lieing the cause of all the trouble that had separated friends, called it by 
• very opprobious epithet, and finally killed it, and declared themselves 
reconciled over its body. 


SUSPENDED VOLITION. 

A young lady, an attendant of the Princess , after having been. 

confined to her oed for a great length of time with a violent nervous 
disorder, was at last, to all appearance, deprived of life. Her lips were 
quite pale, her face resembled the countenance of a dead person, and 
tne boliy grew cold. 

She was removed from the room in which she lay, was put in a coffin, 
and the day of her funeral fixed on. The day arrived, and, according 
to the custom of the country, funeral songs and hymns were simg before^ 
the door. Just as tho people were about to nail on the lid of the coffin, 
a kind of perspiration was observed to appear on tlie surface of her body. 
It grew greater every moment, and at last a kind of convulsive motion 
was observed ‘in the hands and feet of the corpse* A few minutes after, 
during which time fresh signs of returning Ufj appeared, she at once 
opened hdt eyes and uttered,, a most pitiahlo shriA. Physicians were 
quickly procured, and in the course of a few days she was considerably 
restored. 
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The description wliich she j^avc of her situation is extremely remark- 
able, and forms a curious and authentic addition to psychology. 

She said it seemed to lior, as if in a dream, that she was really dead ; 
yet she was perfectly eouseious of all that happened around her in this 
dreadful state, ^he distinctly heard her friends speaking, and lament- 
ing her death, at tho side of her coffin. She felt them pull on tlie 
(lead-clothes, and lay her in tlicm. This feeling produced a mental 
iij \icty wliicli is indcsi^ribahlc. Slie tried to cry, but her soul was 
witlumt power, and could not act on licr body. She had tlic contra- 
dictory feeling as if she wore in her body, and yet not in it, at one and 
llic same lime. It was equally impossible for her to stretch out her arm 
or to open her eyes, or to ciy, although she continually endeavoured to 
do so. The internal anguish of her mind was, however, at its utmost 
height when the lid of the coffin was about to bo nailed on. The 
thought tliat she was to be buried alive was tho one that gave activity 
to her soul, aiul caused it to operate on her corporeal frame. 

FASHIONS FOB THE I)I:AD. 

The following advertisement appeared in a Glasgow paper about the 
middle ot‘ the last century. “ James Hodge, who lives in the first close 
above tho Cross, on the we.st side of the street, Glasgow, continues to 
sell buiying Crapes ready made ; and his wife’s niece, who lives with 
him, dresses dead Corpses at as cheap a rate os was formerly done by her 
aunt, having licon educated by her, and perfected at Edinburgh, ‘from 
whence she is lately arrived, and has all the newest and best fashions.” 

COMHON USE OF PLATE IN THE TDLE OP HENEY Till. 

A writer in the eaidy part of the sixteenth century teUs us that in his 
tim(‘, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, the luxury of the table had 
descended even to citizens, and that there were few whose tables were 
not daily provided with spoons, cups, and a saltcellar of silver, Tliosr 
of a hignor sphere atfcctccl a greater profusion of plate ; but the (piantit}' 
accumulated by Cardinal AVolscy, though the precious metals are now s(.» 
copious, still continues to excite our suq^rise. ^ At Hampton Court, when 
he feasted the French ambassadors and their splendid retinue in 1528, 
two cu])boards, extending across the banquet chambers, were piled to tlu: 
top with pliito and illuminated ; yet, without encroaching on these osten- 
tatious repositories, a profuse service remained for the tabic. Two hun- 
dred and eiglity beds were provided for tlie guests ; every chamber had 
a bason and ewer of silver, beside other utensils, 

DIOGENES IN A riTHOS, NOT TITD. 

A pithos is a description of earthen vessel or jar, distinguished from 
the ampliora by its largo mouth, and comparativelv fiattened bjse. Its 
sliape was more that of a gourd, or pot ; its size large euougBi to have 
rendered it applicable to the pui’poscs of a cistern, or water butt. 
Such, indeed, appear in some instances Jto have been its dimensions, 
that it lias long been a matter of dispute* amongst the learned whetlicr, 
if JWogenes dwelt in a tub at all (a point by no means settled), hii 
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humblo habitation were of wood or earthenware. Brougniart ado|>iii 
the latter opinion, and has illustrated it by a partial copy from a print 
in AVinckelmann. In the original, the pnilosopher is shown holding 
his well-known chat with Alexander the Great, at the gate of the 
^letronm, or Temple of the Mother of the Gods at Athens ; but his tub 
has there the adition of a dog lying on the outside, above hf 3 master’s 
head, evidently on the watch to defend him, if necessa^S against any 
attack from the royal warrior. Winckelmann’s engraving, which wc 
liore present, Is taken from a bas-relief discovered in the Villa Albani ; 



in which the cynic’s tub is clearly of earthenware, having a largo 
Vi iieture on one side, which has been repaired with some otlicr material 
< love- tailed across the crack. This, Winckelmann concludes to have 
l)een lead (commesso col piombo), simply, however, upon the authority 
of the following lines in Juvenal : — 

“ Si Fi-egcris, altera fiet 

Cras domuB, aut cadem plumbo commissa xnanebit/' 

Sat, xiv 310. 

Be all this, however, as it may, the controversy is not without its val 
in connexion with the ceramic productions of the period. If the 
‘‘dolia” 'and wtOarvot” of the ancients had not been of sufficient 
capacity, however kcnnel-like, to have served ; s a dwelling, or shelter, 
for the philosopher, the tale , would hardly have existed. Nor does it 
seem probable that Juvenal, in allusion to the story, would have used the 
term testd (testSi cum vidit in ilia magnum hahitatorem), or have dw^t 
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upoa their fragility, or liavo said that they would not bum (doKa nudi 
non ardent Cynioi), if vessels of the sort had not been commonly of 
earthenware. These vessels, both ancient and modern, have a thickness 
and strength which enables them to be rolled on a ladder to and from the 
top of the kiln, where they are baked, without injury. 

CHINESE SCHOOL. 

Tlie annexed engraving is a curiosity both in itself and in what it re- 
]iresents. It is taken from a sketch by a native Chinese artist, and depicts 
the internal arrangements of a native Chinese school. The extraordinary 
nature of the Chinese language renders it impossible for a schoolmaster 
to instruct more than a very tew scholars at a time, since the meaning of 
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the words actuall}' depends 011 their correct intonation. Every vocable 
in the language is capable of being pronounced in six difterent tones of 
voice, and of conveying six meanings, totally different from each otlicr, 
according to the tone given to it. Pronounced in one tone, it conveys 
one moaning, and is represented by one written character ; pronounced 
in another tone, it conveys an entirely distinct meaning, and is repre- 
sented in writing hy another character altogether different. The correct 
and distinct enunciation of these tones is the chief difficulty in learning 
to speak the language. These tones are stereotyped and fixed, and must 
he learned, as part of the word, at tlic same time that its form and sig- 
nification arc mastered. Moreover, they arc all arranged upon system, 
like the notes in a gamut, and when thoroughly mastered, the theory 0? 
the tones is really beautiful. If a "wrong tone, then, is given to a word 
in reading or in conversation, it grates upon a Chinese ear likkJTi false 
note in playing the fiddle. Further, if the voice be not coirectly modu- 
lated, and the words concctly Intoned, not only is a jarrinff note pro- 
nounced, but actually a wong word is uttfrod, and a differeiii meaning 
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conveyed from what was intended. A missionary to the Cliinese, there- 
fore, ahould be possessed of a musical ear. Witliout this, the acquisition 
of the spoken language will be attended by very arduous labour ; and, 
perhaps, after years of toil, ho will tiud that he still frequently fails in 
eoiToctly conveying liis meaning. 

LONDON LOCALITIES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTUllY. 

At Ludgato was a gaol, where the prisoners clamoured for alms at the 
barred grate ; and it was here that Sir Tliomas AVyatt liad been re- 
pulsed. The city wall that joined this gate to its other fellow gates 
ran from the Tower through the Minories to Aldgate, Iloundsditeh, and 
Hishqpsgate, through Cripplegate to Aldersgate, and so past Clirist’s 
Hospital by Newgate and Ludgato to the Tliamos. 

Pimlico was a country place where citizens used to repair to oat 

pudding pies” on a Sunday, as they did to Islington or Hogsdenfo 
take tobacco and drink new milk ; as Islington was famous for its dairy, 
where Sir Walter Ilaleigli is said to have lived in au old house still 
standing, so Holloway was famous for its cheese cakes ; and it is these 
peculiarities that, after all, confer immortality upon a place. Chelsea 
was the mere village of Chelsea, known from Sir Thomas More’s house, 
where Henry VIII. had walked with his arm round that great states- 
man’s doomed neck ; as Holborn was then a country road leading to 
the pleasant village of St. Giles, and trending on to the way that led 
to Oxford and to fatal Tyburn, so called from its burn or brook, then 
well known to patient city anglers. The triple tree or gallows stood 
at the corner of the present Edgware Hoad. The same Oxford Street 
led also, if you turned up one side of the Hampstead Hoad, to th^^ 
Tottenham Court, which stood there alone far in the country, and 
Primrose Hill was au untrodden hillock, snirouiuled by wide paths and 
ditches between this court and Hampstead. 

A cheerful little stream, known by the pleasant name of the Elect, 
rose near Hampstead Hill, and joinect by the Old Bourne and recruited 
by sparkling Clerken Well, emptied itself in the Tliamos. Though even 
thou merely a sewer, it was open, and had four bridges of its own, 
while the 'Vhaines had but ouo ; and these were kiioivn as Holborn 
Bridge, Eleet-lauc Bridge, Ilect Bridge, and Bridewell Bridge. 

S])itallields was a grassy open space, vdth artillery grounds and a 
pulpit and cross, wdicre fairs were held and sermons preached. There 
were also Tothill Fields, and Finsbury Fields, and Moor Fields, just 
outside the city walls, laid out in walks, aud planted, as far as Hoxton. 
Round Hiesc squares there were 'windmills and everything c(pially rural. 
As for Piccadilly, it was everywhere known as a road to Heading, and 
by many herbalists, as harbouring the small wild foxglove in its diy 
ditches. 

OutyJe Temple Bar, before the wooden gatcliouso was built, lay tho 
Strand, the road leading from the city to the houses of Court. This 
river bank was Hit* chosen residence of the m obility, whose gardens 
fitretebed to the edge of the tl\eu undefiled river. Tlie sky then was pure 
and bright, for our ancestors burnt wood tires, and tho water was gay 
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>vith thoioBands of boats. Each bouse had its terrace, its water stairs, 
and garden, 'fhe street houses were so scattered that the river could 
bo seen between them, and there were three water courses » there 
i raversed by bridges, besides tAvo churches and a maypole. Here stood 
N'ork House, wliere Bacon was born, and Durham Place, where Raleigh 
lived, with his study in a tiuTct overlooking the river ; there also were 
Arundel House and Essex House, where great men pined and plotted. 

At Whitehall stood Wolsey’s Palace, enlarged by Henry Vlll., and 
Elizabeth’s favourite I'csidcnce when not at Nonsuch in Surrey, 
Windsor, Greenwich, or Richmond. The tilt-yard stood where the 
liorse Guards now stands. St. James’s Palace, also built by Henry 
\"III., where the Queen’s melancholy-bigot sister had died, was seldom 
inhabited by the Court; but the pitfkw'as even then existing. As for 
the old palace of Richard III. (Baynard’s Castle), that had been let to 
ihe Earl of Pembroke, and the same king’s dwelling of Crosby Hall 
liad fallen into the hands of an alderman. 

• W^iRWTCK THE KING -:M AKER. 

Ox the right-hand side of NTewgate-street are various streets and 
<‘oui*t3 leading into Paternoster-row. Of these, Warwick and Ivy lanes, 
J^auycr-allcy, and Ijovel’s-oourt., merit the attention of the lover of 
literary and historical antiquities. WarAvick-lane, now the abode of 
butcliers and tallow^- chandlers, took its name from tlie inn or house of 
the celebrated Warwick, the king-maker. 

Stow mentions his coming to London in the famous eouvention of 
1 US, with 600 men, all in rod jackets, embroidered, with ragged staves, 
before and behind, and w^as lodged in Warwick-lane; “ in wnose house 
there was often six oxen eaten at a breakfast, and every taveme was full 
<jf Ills mcate, fur hoe that liad any acquaintance in. tiiat house, might 
liaA o there so much of sodden and roaste meatc, as he could pricke and 
carry upon a long dagger.” 

The memory of the earl was long prcservod by a small stone statue, 
placed in the side front of a tobacconist's, at tlio corner of this lane ; 
and there is a public-house which has the earPs head for its sign. 

THANKSGIVTNa DAY IN 1697 . 

The following is an extract from the Post Boy” of the above date : — 

“ Thursday, December 2, 1697. Thursday being aijpointed for tiic 
<lay of Thanksgiving, the same Avas ushered in with ringing of hells ; the 
king went to the Chapel Royal, where, &c., and at niglit aa^c had bonfires 
and illuminations. The line lirc-wwks in St. James's Square wore 
lightcrl after this manner: — About tweh^e o’clock, the Eoot Guards 
lined the avenues ; tlie rockets and all things being fixed on the rails 
llic day before : a little after six, the king, attended by his guards, came 
to the Earl of Romney’s liousc, from whence soon after a signal w^s given, 
by firing a rocket, for the fire-works to go off, Avhich v'ci’c iiflfncdiately 
lighted; the performance Avas extraordinary lino, aud^much applauded*; 
tile same contiirfed somewhat better than half ah hour^ and there 
were divers sorts of fire-works ; some* had the king’s name, others 
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the arms of England ; in a word, they were very curious. There was a 
man and a woman unfortunately killed, and diVers others hurt by the 
falling down of sticks. About half an hour after, His Majesty went to 
St. James’s there being a fine ball.” 

THE GREY MAS’s PATH. 

The annexed sketch depicts a scene in the coast rocks atFairhead, near 
Itallj-caetk “ TheGreyMm’B^a^,”_(bfiwMia 

\ visit or summon the spints 
of the deep, without tread- 
ing a road made by mortal 

i ! hands — ^had willed t he fear- 
ful chasm that divides the 
\1 rocky promontory in two. 
The singular passage, in 
its narrow part, is barred 
across by tne fragment of 
a pillar, hurled, as it were, 
over the fissure, and sup- 
ported on both sides at a 
considerable elevation. If 
you descend, yoiiporccivo 
the passage widens, and 
becomes more important; 
its dark sides assume greater 
height, and a more wdld 
and sombre magnificence ; 
and at last they extend 
upw’^ards, above *220 feet, 
- , . ~ through which the tourist 

arrives at the massive (Itbrin which ciowd the base of the mightypro- 
montory, where the northern ocean rolls his threatening billows. I^m 
the cragsmen and boatmen of this wild coast you hear no tales of Faery, 
no hints of the gentle legends and super-btitions collected in the south, or 
in the inland districts of the north ; not that they are a whit less super- 
stitious, but their superstition is, as the superstition of the sea kings, of 
a bold'lfhd peculiar character; their ghosts come from out the deep, 
before or after the rising of the moon, and clinjb, or rather stalk up tho 
tocks, and^ seatcd*'upon those mysterious pillars, converse together ; so 
that, in the iisheniian’s huts, fiiey say, it thunders.” Even mermaids 
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jire deemed too tri^ng in their habits and manners for this stnpendons 
Aicenery, where spirits of the gigantic world congTegate, and where the 
“Grey Man” of the North Sea stalks forth, silently and alone, up his 
appropriate path, to witness some mighty convulsion of nature. 

ANCIENT JET NECKLACE. 

Various interesting ornaments, belonging to the Archaic, or BTon 2 e 
period in Scotland, are preserved in the Museum of Scottish Antiquaries, 
and one set in particular, found enclosed in an urn within a rude stone 
oist, on the demolition of a tumulus near the Old House of Assvnt, Eoss- 
shire, in 1824, we here engrave. They include a necklace oi irregular 
oval jet beads, which appeal* to have been strung together like a common 
modern string of beads, and are suflciently rude to correspond with the 
works of a very primitive era. The other ornaments which are repre- 
sented here about one-fourth the size of the original, are curiously 
i*t lidded with gold spots, arranged in patterns similar to those with which 



tlie Hide pottery of the British tumuli are most frequently decorated, and 
the wholo are perforated with holes passing obliquely from the back 
tlirough the edge, evidently designed for attaching them to each other 
by means of threads. 

jtjgglehs in japan. 

The perfection of juggleiy in Japan entitles it to be ranked amongst 
the line arts. An eye-witness tuns describes the performance of a 
Japanese juggler. “ Here are some of his feats : — No. 1. He took an 
ordiuary boy’s top, spun it in the air, caught it on his hand, and tlien 

E laced it (still spinning) upon the edge of a sword, near the hilt. Tlien 
e dropped the sword point a little, and the top moved slowly towards 
it. Arrived at the very end, the hilt was lowered in turn, and the top 
brought back. As usual, the sword was dangerously sharp. No. 2 was 
also performed with the top. Ho spun it in the air, and then threw the 
end of the string back towards it with such aocui'acy that it iBSMi caught 
up and wound itself all ready for a second cast. By the thno it had done 
this it had reached his hand, and was ready for another rain. No. 3 wa& 
still performed with the top. There waason upright pole, tf)mn the top 
■of whicli was perched a little house, with a very large front door. The 
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top ww spun, made to climb the pole, knock open the said front door, 
and disappear. As well as I remember, the hand end of the string was 
fastened near the door, so tliat this was almost n repetition of the self- 
winding feat. Hut feat No. 4 was something even more astonishing 
than all this. lie took two paper bntterllios, armed hirasclt* with tho 
usual paper fiui, tlu’ew tlicm into the air, and, fanning gently, kept 
them flying about liim as if they had been alive. ‘‘ He can make tlu iu 
alight wherever you wish! Tiy him!’^ remarked the Kami (Prince), 

through the interpreter. Hr. If requested that one might alight 

upon each ear of the juggler. No sooner expressed tlian complied with. 
Gentle nudnlations of the fan weaved tlioni slow'l)'^ to tho required points, 
and tliere left them comfortably seated. Now, whether this command 
over pieces of paper was obtained simply by enrrents of air, or by tliu 
power of a concealed magnet, 'Mr. — conhl not toll or ascertain. 
One thing, however, was certain, the powTi* was there. 

■MAY-FAIR FLAT BILL lY THr. TDIE OF WTLL]A7l ITT. 

WILLIAM REX. 

MAY-FAIR. 

MILLER^S, 

OR THE LoTAB AsSOCIATIOX HoOTU, 

AT THE rPPER EXT) OF 

Brook-field ^[arket, 

XEAR Hyde Park Corxeu. 

DuiilXCr THE TIME OP MAY-FAIR, WILL BE rUKSKN i 
AX EXCELLEXT DROLL, CALLED 

KING WILLIAM’S HAPPY DELIVERANCE 
AXD Glorious Triumph over his Enemies, 
or the Coxsultatiox of the 
POPE, DEVIL, FRENCH KING, and the GRAND TL'PIC, 

WITH THE WHOLE FoilM OF THE SlEOE OF NaMFR, 

AXD TirE HU3IOURS OF A Rexegade FRENCH ;MAX 
AXD BRANDY JEAN, 

WITH THE COXCIHTS OF SCAUAMOITCH AND HARr.EQri N, 
TOGETHER WITH THE BEST SiXGTXG AXD DaXCIXG THAT Vv .\3 
EVER SKEX IX A FaIK, ALSO A DIALOGUE SOXO. 

VIVAT REX. 


BELLS. 

Bells were formerly a prolifle source of superstition. There is a valley 
in Nottinghamshire, whore a village is said to have been swallowed nj) 
by an earthquake, and it was the custom on Christmas Day morning for 
tho people to assemble in this valley and listen to the fancied ringing of 
the clmrch bells underground. At Abbot’s IMorton there is a tradition 
that tht^^ilver hells belonging to tho abbot are buried in the site of his 
old residence there. At Ledbury, a legend relates that St. Katharine 
had a revelation that she was to travel about, ar d not rest at any place, 
till she hca'id the hells ringing of their own accord. This w'os done by 
the Ledbury hells on her approaching that town. When the church at 
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InkbciTOw was rebuilt on a new site in ancient days, it was believed tha!: 
the fairies took umbrage at the change, as they were supposed to bt.‘ 
averse to bells ; they accordingly endeavoured to obstruct the building, 
but, as they did not succeed, the following lamentation was occasionally 
heard by the startled rustics : 

“ Neither sleep, neither lie, 

Eor Inkbro’s ting-tangs hang so nigh.“ 

Many years ago the twelve parish churches in Jersey each possessed 
beautiful and valuable peal of bells ; but during a long civil war, tli • 
states determined on selling these hells to defray tho heavy expenses of 
their arm}’. The hells were accordingly collected and sent to France fe* 
that purpose ; hut, on the passage, the ship foundered, and everythin;., 
was lost, to show the wrath of Heaven at the sacrilege. Since* ther 
before a storm, these hells ring up from tho deep ; and, to this day, th .. 
rtshennen of St. Ouon’s Ba}’’ always go to the edge of the water befor 
embarking, to listen if they can near “the hells upon the wind;” and 
if those warning notes are heard, nothing will induce them to leave th*; 
shore; if all is quiet they fearlessly set sail. As a gentleman, who ha* 
versified the legend, says ; 

“ 'Tis an omen of ilcalli to the mariner, 

AVho wearily fights with the sea ; 

For the foaming surge is hU ^winding sheet, 

And liis funeral knell arc wo : 

HU funeral knell our passing bells beat, 

And his winding sheet tlio sea.” 

BErBTXa TUB DEMONS. 

The rich inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, it is almost needless t 
say, make an exorbitant display at funerals. They invite as many rela- 
tions and friends as they can, in order to muster an imposing processioi 
and the mourning dresses worn by the whole party are at the cost of th 
family of the deceased, who are also bound to provide them for severa 
days together with splendid repasts. A great number of musicians ar • 
hired for the occasion, and also of weepers , for though most people ii. 
China are x)re tty well skilled in the art of shedding tears, there 
mourners by profession, who have carried it to still greater perfectioi-.. 
and are absolutely inimitable at sobs and groans. They follow the cojlii . 
in long white robes, hempen girdles, and dishevelled liair; and their 
lamentations are accompanied by the Wting of gongs, by the sharp and 
discordant sounds of rude instruments of music, and the discharge c f 
fireworks. The sudden ex])losion and the smell of the powder are sup- 
posed to bo efficacious in frightening away the demons, and hinderinjr 
.them from seizing on the soul of the defunct, which never fails to follo^v 
tlie coffin ; and as these malevolent spirits have also the ..reputation of 
being extremely covetous and fond of money, people endeancnir to get o:i 
theii* weak side. They let fall, for this purpose, Ml along the road, 
sapecks and bank-notes, that the wind carries atvay in all directions ; 
and as the demons in China arc by fio means so cilnniiig as the men . 
they are taken in by this device, and fall into the trap with charming 
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simplioifyt though the supposed bank-notes are in fact only bits of 'wbito 
paper. Whilst they are engaged in pursuing these deceitful appearances 
of riches, the soul of the defunct )roceeds quietly and comfortably oftc r 
its coffin without any danger of its being stopped by the way. 


nOLY-WATEE SFEINKLEE. 



To sprinkle the holy water was, in ancient times, 
the cant phrase for fetching blood, which will account 
for the appellation of a oertoin class of weapons, as 
there is no resemblance whatever between them and 
the aspergillum used by Ronmn Catholics. Tlio 
specimen we have hero sketched is a demi holy- water- 
sprinkler — ^to ‘ speak in the language of the time — 
“ with gonnes at the ende.” This awkward weapon, 
prior, in point of date, to the invention of the match- 
lock, and, therefore, not later than the time of 
Edwoid IV., was made to hang at the saddle-bow 
instead of a mace. The iron cap at the end is fur- 
nished with a spear-like blade, and opens on an 
hinge, or is held in its place by a hook. It contains 
four short barrels, each of wliich is lired by a match, 
and its touch-hole is protected by a sliding piece of 
wood. 

In using this weapon the intention was first to fire 
at the enemy with the gonnes at the endc,” and then 
to club him on coming to close quarters. To efiect all 
this, however, in a satisfactory manner, much time 
must have been lost, and many accidents, no doubt, 
were liable to happen to the person who used such a 
weapon as this, which was almost as dangeious to the 
man who possessed it, as to the enemy against whom 
ho directed it. The lid at the top must first have been 
opened, and not only so, but must have been kept 
open all the time the weapon was used as a gun, and 
then, previously to closing with the foe, it must have 
been necessary to secure it, lest, in brandishing the 
instrument as a club, the open lid should strike against 
the head of the man who wielded it. Ko wonder that 
this dangerous compound of club and gun soon went 
out of fashion, and survived its invention only a very 
few years 


FIRST lEA-BBINKERS PUZZLED. 

The first brewers of tea were often sorely perplexed with the prepara- 
tion of the he^ mystery. ^^Mrs. Hutchinson’s great grandmother was 
me of a party who sat down to the first pound of tea tliat ever came into 
Penrith. It was sent as a present, and without directions how to use it. 
they boiled the whole at once in a bottle, and sat down to eat the leaves 
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wirh buUer and salt, and they wondered how any person oonld like snob 
a diet/’ 

COLUMN AT CUS8I. 

The great object of the erection of pillars of victory was to serve aa 
vehicles for sculpture; though, as W€ 
caricatured at roris and elsewhere, 
they are little more than instances of 
immense labour bestowed to very little 
purpose. In the original use of these 
pillars, they were placed in small 
com'ts surrounded by open porticos, 
whence the spectator could at two, or 
l)crhaps at three different levels ex- 
amine the sculpture at his leisure at a 
convenient distance, while the absur- 
dity of a pillar supporting nothing 
Avas not apparent, from its not being 
seen from the outside. A good speci- 
men of this class is that at Cussi, near 
lieaune, in France. It is represented 
in the annexed cut. It probably be- 
longs to the time of Aurelian, and no 
doubt was first erected within a court ; 
but it is not known either by whom it 
was erected, or what victory it was 
designed to celebrate. Still mat it is 
a i)illar of victory is certain, and its 
resemblance to pillars raised with the 
same object in India is quite striking. 

The an’angemcnt of the base, serving 
as a pedestal for eight statues, is not 
only elegant, but appropriate. The 
oniament which covers the shaft takes 
off from the idea of its being a mere 
pillar, and, at the same time, is so 
subdued as not to break the outline or 
interfere with constructive propriety. 

The capital of the Corinthian order is 
found in the neighbourhood, used as the mouth of a well. In it# 
original position it no doubt had a hole through it, which bef^g enlarged 
suggested its application to its present comparatively ignoble purpose, 
the hole being no doubt intended either to receive or support the statue 
or emblem that originally crowned the monument, but of that no trace 
now remains. 

STYLE OF LIVING AMONG THE NOBILITY OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

The 01 dinary meals were now increased to four a da;^-— breakfast at 
seven in the morning, dinner at ten, supper at four in the afternoon, and 
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liveries,” wliicli were taken in bed, between eight and nine at night. 
Th(?se latter, as well as the breakfast, were of no light or unsubstantial 
character, consisting of good beef and mutton (or salt lish in Lent), w'itn 
'leer and wine in the moming ; and of a loaf or two, with a few (quarts 
' t' mulled wine and beer, at nights. At dinner the huge oaken table, 
extending the whole length of the great hall, w'as i)rofuselv covered with 
Joints of fresh and salt meat, followed by coiu’scs of fowl, lish, and 
^urioiis made -dishes. The Lord took his seat on the dais or raised floor 
-it the head ; his friends and retainers were ranged above or below the 
alt, according to their rank. As forks were not yet in use, the lingers 
'vere actively employed, whilst wine and beer in wooden or i^ewier 
goblets were handed round by the attendants. Over head the favourite 
;iawks stood upon their perches, and below the hounds reposed upon the 
pavement. 

The dinner generally lasted for three hours, and all pauses w'cre fllled 
up by the minstrels, jesters, or jugglers, or by the recitation of some 
romance of chivalry. At the end of each course they sometimes intro- 
duced a dish called subtlety ^ composed of cuiious flgui'e in jellies or con- 
fectionery, with a riddling label attached for the exercise of social wit. 
The monasteries were especially noted for their good dinners, and thet 
secular clergy, not to be outdone in their hospitality invented glutton- 
:t\asses in honour of the Virgin. These were held live times a year in 
the open churches, whither the people brought food and liquor, and vied 
v/ith each other in this religious gormandizing. The general diet of the 
ommon people continued, however, to be coarse and poor, and severe 
Mmincs not un&eqnently occurred. 

ORIGIN Ot* TUB TITLE SFOJGfA.” 

James Sforza, the father of Francis the first duke, was the founder of 
the house of Sforza, which gave six dukes to Milan, and W'as allied wilii 
ulmost every sovereign in Europe during the tiftcenth and sixteenth 
onturies. He w as born in 1369, at Catignuola, near Faenza; his 
father, according to tradition, was a day labourer, and to othm’s, a 
^;boemakcr, but probably wrought as both. Perceiving some soldiers 
pass, he was struck with the desire of bearing arms. “ 1 w^ill go,” 
.-aid he to himself, “and dart my hatchet against that tree, and if it 
xtick fast in the wood I will immediately become a soldier.” The 
hatchet stuck fast, and because, says the Abbot of Choisi, ho threw the 
axe with all his force, be assumed the supposed fortunate name of 
Sforza, as his real name was Giacomuzzo, or James Attcndiilo. 

MAY-POLE IN THK STRAND. 

During the austere reign of the Puritans, when theatres were closed, 
:;nd every sort of popular amusement was considered sinful, the May- 
poles fell int©*disreputc, and were pulled down in vanous parts of Lon- 
don. Among the rest, the famous May-pole in 1 bo Strand came to the 
ground. With the restoration of the monarchy, the people saw the res- 
toration of their ancient* sports ; and on the very first May-day after the 
return of Charles 11. , the May-pole in the Strand was set up again, amid 
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great popular rejoicing. The following necouiil of the ceremony is taken 
Irom a rare tract of the times, entitled “ The Citie’s Loyaltic msplayed. 
l^oiidon, 4to., 1611,’’ and tpioled in the first volume of Hone’s ** Ever}"- 
Day Book,” page 557 : — 

“ Let me declate to you tlie manner in general,” says the loyal author, 
**of that stately cedar erected in tlie Strand, 134 feet high, commonly 
called the May-pole, upon the cost of the parishioners there adjacent, and 
the j^cious consent of Ills Sacred Majtjsty, with the illustrious Prince 
the Duke of York. This tree was a most choice and remarlcablc piece ; 
’twas made bcloAV bridge, and brought in two parts up to Scotland Yard, 
near the King’s Palace, and from thence it Avas conveyed, April 14th, to 
the Sti'and, to bo erected. It Avas brought Avitli a streamer lloui’isliing 
before it, drums boating all the way, and other sort of music. It Avas 
supposed to be so long 9iat landsmen, as cai’penters, could not possibly 
I’aise it. Prince James, the Duke of Y’^ork, Lord High Admiral of En- 
gland, therefore commanded tAvelve seamen to come tuad officiate the 
business ; Avhereupon they came, and brought their cables, pulleys, and 
other tackling, with six great anchors. After these were brought three 
crowns, borne by three men bareheaded, and a streamer displaying all the 
Avay before them, drums beating, and other^ music playing, numerous 
iniutitudes of people llironging the streets, Avith gi*eat shouts and accla- 
mations all day long. 

“ The May-pole then being joined together, and hooped about with 
bands of iron, the croAvn and vano, with the King’s arms, richly gilded, 
was placed on the head of it : a largo top, like a balcony, was about the 
middle of it. This being done, the ti'umpets did sound, and in four 
1 lours’ space it was adA^onced upright ; after Avhich being established fast 
in the ground, again great shouts and acclamations did the people gm?, 
that rang throu^-hout all ilic Strand. After that came a moiTis-clanco, 
finely decked AVith purple scarfs, in their half shirts, Avith a tabor and 
pipe, the ancient music, and danced round about the May-pole, and after 
til at danced the rounds of their liberty. Upon the fop of this famous 
standard is likewise set u^) a royal purple sfreanxer, about the middle of 
it are placed four crowns more, Avith the Xing’s arms likcAvise. There is 
also a gai’laud set upon it, of various colours, of delicate rich favours, 
under Avhich are to be placed three great laiithonis, to remain for three 
honours, that is, one for Prince James, Duke of York, Lord High Ad- 
miral of England; the other for the Vice-Admiral; the third for the 
Hear- Admiral. These are to give light on dark nights, and to continue 
so as long as the pole stands, which Avill be a perpetual honour for sea- 
men. It is placed as near hand as they could guess in the A^cry same pit 
where the former stood, but far more glorious, highe]*, and bigger, than 
ever any one that stood before it ; and the seamen themselves do confess 
that it could not be built higher, and there is not sucli an one in Europe 
besides, which doth highly please His Majesty and the illustriaus Prince, 
Duke of York. Little cluldreu did much rejoice, and aiieijffit people did 
clap their hands, saying that golden days be^n. appear. I question 
not but it Avill ring like melodious n^ic throughout ctcry county in 
England Avhon they read this story exactly penne'd. Let this sroiy 
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satisfy for the glories of London^ that other loval subjeots may read what 
we here do see.” 

COSTUHE OP A CEnifAN NOBLE. 

The annexed cut represents the dress of a young noble of the year 
1443, from the extremely interesting genealogical history of the baronial 

family of Haller von Hallcostein. 
The hgiirc is^ that of Franz Haller 
yon Hallcostem, who died unmarried 
in the above year. He wore an open 
jerkin of a greenish colour, and very 
linely plaited chemisette. The jer- 
kin has a white silk trimming with 
a black border throughout, and is 
held together by line white silk 
ribbons, beneath which appears tlu- 
wliito shirt, Tho sword-couplo and 
sheath, are black, hilt and mount- 
ings are of tho colour of steel. Tin* 
stockings are vermilion, and on the 
right leg is a white and yellow stripe. 
The shoos are black, turned with, 
white. Tho hair is long, and over 
it is worn a neat cap with lappets 
and a golden agraflc and lovo-Kiiot, 
to support the hair. 

At the period of this costume very 
great attention was bestowed by tho 
German nobility to their dress. * The 
sums they expended on it were enor- 
mous, and in mtuiy instances fami- 
lies were reduced to ruin by the ex • 
traviigant decorations of their person . 
Jewellery, furs, silks, and laces, all 
of whicli were far more expensive 
and diflicidt to be obtained than they 
arc now, were used in reckless jiro- 
fusion, and one nobleman vied with 
another in the magnilicence, novelty, 
and expensiveness of their attirc'. 

I’ho illustrated boolcs of tlmt period 

abound in sketches of the most beau- 
tiful costumes, and arc a fund of iutcvc^:t to theso who are curious in 
such matters. 

ABSVltBITIES OF Till: TOILET. 

The ladies of Japan arc said to gild theit teeth, and those of the Indies 
to paint them *rcd, while in Guze^t the test of beauty is to render them 
table. In Greenland, the women used t<' colour their faces with blue 
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and yellow. The Chinese must torture their feet into the smallest pos- 
sible dimensions— a proof positive of their contracted understandings. 
The ancient Peruvians, and some other Indian tribes, used to flatten 
their heads : and among other nations, the mothers, in a similar way, 
maltreat the noses of their offspring. 

AN EGYPTIAN DIXNEB. 

The complicated, and, at first sight, somewhat incomprehensible sketch 
which we here lay before our readers, was taken from an interior wall ol* 
a palace in Egypt. It is, of course, 
by Egyptian artists, and the subject 
of it IS no other than an Egyptian 
dinner-table set out and adorned for 
a banquet. 

At a dinner in ancient Egypt, 
small and low chcular tables were 
u?»ed, standing on a single pillar, 
with a dilated base; sometimes one 
of those was apportioned to every 
guest, the viands being brought 
round by the servants successively, 
from a larger pillar-tablo w'hich had 
been brought in readily set out by 
two men. Tlio accompanying en- 
graving sliows a tabic thus laid out, 
roquiviug, however, a little allowance 
for tho lack of perspective. Hound 
and oblong cakes of bread fiattened 
and pricked in patterns, a goose, a 
leg of a kid or antelope, baskets of 
figs and other fruit, arc crowned 
bv a huge bunch of the lotus-lily, 
bolder the table ai'e bottles of wiiio 
[daced on stands in a scries, and 
crowned wdth a lotus-garland, upon 
Avliidi is tlirouTi a lon^ withe of 
what seems from the tendrils a vine, 
loaded wdth clusters of grapes, as 
well as thicldy set Avitli foliage. 

ELEPHANT-GOD OP BURMAH. 

A white elephant is a great rarity, and whenever one is caught, 
Burmese treat it as a god and pay worsliip to it. Captain Yule thua 
describes the white elephant of 18oo, and his palace at Amarapoora, the 
capital of Burmah : — ^ 

**Iu the area which stretches before the Hall of Audience are several 
detached buildings, A little to the north is the^“ Palace,” or state 
apartment, of the liOrd Whito Elephant, with hia highness’s humbler 
residence in rear. To the south aro shads for the vulgar herd 
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of tlio same b) ecios, aucl brick godowus in wbich the state caniages aiid 
golden littos (tbo latter massive and gorgeous in great variety of design) 
are stowed away. Temporary buildings, used as barracks ana gunsheds, 
run along tbe wall. The present white elephant has occupied his post 
ibr at least fitty years. I nave no doubt ho is the same as Padre San- 
gennano mentions as having been caught in 1806, to the great joy of the 
King, who had just lost the preceding incumbent, a female, which died 
irfter a year’s captivity. Ho is a very large elephant, close upon ten 
feet high, nith as noble a bead and pair of tnsks as 1 have ever seen ; 
But he is loiig-bodicd and lanky, and not otherwise well made as an 
elo])haiit. Ho is sickly and out of condition, and is, in fact, distempered 
duriug live months of the year, from April to August. His eye, the iiis 
of which is yellow with a ixxldish outer annulus, and a small clear black 
pupil, has an uneasy glare, and his keepers e^ddently mislriist liis temper. 
\Ve were always warned against going neoi* his head. The annulus 
round the iiis of the evo is pointed out as resembing a circle of the nine 
gems. His colour is almost uniform all over; ncai-ly the ground-tint of 
the mottled or freckled part of the trunk and ears of common elephants, 
])cihaps a little daikcr. He also has pale freckles in the same parts. 
On the w^hole, he is Avell entitled to his appellation of white. His royal 
])avaphenialia, which are set out when visitors arc expected, are suf- 
lieicntly splendid. Among them was a dri\dng-hook al30ut thi’cc feet 
long, tne stem of whicli was a mass of small peaiis, girt at frequent iii- 
t(Tvals with hands of rubie s, and the hook and handle of crystal tii)pod 
witii gold. His headstall was of tine red cloth, plentifully studded w ith 
lino rubies, and near the extremity having some valuable diamonds. To 
lit over the two bumps of the forehead were circles of the nine gems, 
which arc supposed to bo ohavins against evil influences. When capari- 
soned he also w^orc on the forehead, like other Burmese dignitaries, 
including the King himseH, a golden plate inscribed with his titles, and 
a gold crescent set with circles of large gems betw'cen the eyes. Largo 
silver tassels hung in front of his ears, and ho w as harnessed wnth bands* 
cf gold and crimson set with largo bosses of pure gold. He is a regular 
“ estate of the realm, having a woon or minister of his own, four gold 
umbrellas, th*! T^fliite ^brcllas which are peculiar to royalty, with n 
suite of atterjants said to be thii-ty in number. The liurmcse who 
attended us removed their shoe.s before entering his ‘ Palace.’ The 
elephant has an appanage or territory assigned to him ‘ to eat,’ like 
any other dignitary of the empire. I do not know where his estate 
is at present, but in Burney’s time it was the rich cotton district of 
Taroup Myo.” 

SUPEUSTITION IX 1856. 

In April, 1856, a poor woman, residing in a village about throe 
riiles from pershore, acting iq)on the advice of her neighbours, brought 
her child, who was suftering from whooping cough, to that town, 
for the purpose of flhding out a married couple answrering to the names 
of Joseph arid Mary, and solicking their interference on behalf of her 
afflicted child, rs she had been informed that if two mamed persons 
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having thoso names could but be induced to lay their hands on her 
child’s head, the whooping cough would be immediately cured. After 
scouring the town for a considerable time in search of ‘‘Joseph and his 
fair lady,” they were at length discovered in the persons of a respecta- 
ble tradesman and his wife residing in Bridge Street, to whom the poor 
silly woman made known her foolish request, which at firat excited a 
smile from the good woman of the house, but was quickly followed, not 
by “ the laying on of hands,” but by good advice, such as mothers only 
know how to give in these matters. The poor mother then thankfully 
departed a wiser woman. 

phayino i)y wheel and axle. 

The Japanese, like the inhabitants of Thibet, arc not content witli 
cl(;vout prayers, pilgrimages, prostrations, offerings to the gods in order 
to secure blessings here and hereafter ; they also pray by machine, by 
frheel and axle. There is a square post, nearly eight mot in length, and 
near the centre, at a convenient height to be reached by the hand, is 
fixed vertically a wheel, which moves readily on an axle passed through 
the post. Two small rings arc strung upon each of three spokes of the 
Avhccl. Eveiy person who twists this instmment in passing is supposed 
to obtain credit in heaven for one or more prayei's inscribed on the post, 
the number being graduated according to the vigour of the performer’s 
devotion, and the number of revolutions effected. The jingle of the 
small iron rings is believed to secui’c the attention of the deity to the 
invocation of the devout, and the greater the noise, the more certain of 
its being listened to. ^me of the inscriptions on this post arc worth 
remembering : — “ The great round mirror of knowledge says, ‘ wise men 
and fools ai’o embarked in the same boat;’ whether prospered or afliieted, 
both ai-e rowing over the deep lake ; the gay sails lightly hang to catch 
tlie autumnal breeze ; then away they straight enter the lustrous clouds, 
and become partakers of heaven’s knowledge.” 

“ Ho whose prescience detects knowledge says : — ‘As the floating grass 
is blown by the gentle breeze, or the glancing lipples of autumn 
tlisappcar when the sun goes down, or as the ship returns home to her 
old shore, so is life ; it is a smoke, a morning tide.’ ” 

“ Others are more to the point — as to the niachiiu' — ‘Buddlia himself 
t iirnostly desires to hear the name of this person (who is buried), and 
wislics he may go to life.’ ” 

NOVEL WAY OF DESIGNATING A HOUSE. 

lu the “ New View of London,” published in 1708, it is mentioned as 
a remarkable circumstance attaching to tho histoiy of Prescott Street, 
near the Strand, that instead of signs, the houses were distinguished by 
numbers, as the stair-cases in the Inns of Com*t, and Chancery. Tho 
following advertisement, taken from newspapers a ccntuiy -ftna a half 
';ild, is interesting at this distance of time, as it shows the slurte to which 
advertisers were reduced, to point out their houses toYheir customers:- 

‘‘Doctor James Tilborgh, a German (loctor, states that fie liveth at 
present over against the New Exchange, in Bc(Kord Street, at the sign of 
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the ‘ Peacock/ where you shall see at night two candles burning within 
one of the chambers before the balcony ; and a lanthom with a candle in 
It upon the balcony : where he may be spoko with all alone, from 8 in 
♦lie morning till 10 at night.” 

DYAK WAR-BOAT IX BORNEO. 

The Malay war-boat, or prahfy is built of timber at the lower part ; 
the upper is of bamboo, rattan, and kodgang (the dried leaf of the Nepa 
palm). OutsMe the bends, about a foot from the water Hne, runs a 
strong galle^, in which the rowers sit cross-legged. At the after-part 
of the boat is a cabin for the chief who commands, and the whole of the 



vessel is suimounted by a strong flat roof, upon which they fight, their 
principal weapons being the kris and spear, both of w^Mch, to be used 
with effect, require elbow-room. 

The Dyak war-boat, as represented in the annexed sketch, is a long- 
built canoe, more substantially constructed than the prahu of the Malays, 
and suiEcicntly capacious to hold from seventy to eighty men. This also 
has a roof to fight from. They are generally painted, and the stern 
ornamented with feathers. 

Both descriptions of war-boats are remarkably swift, noiwithatandiiig 
such apparent top-weight. 

WAR-DANCE OF THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 

Almost every savage nation has its peculiar war-danco, and the difler- 
ent stops, luovemehts, and cries, in each depict different stages in the 
supposed fight. An account of the various kinds of dances would form 
an interesting work, and as a contribution to it wo here call attention to 
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the following description of a war-dance which was practised for the cn- 
entertainmeut of the officers of the Semaraii^, on the occasion of their 
visitbg a Dyak Chief. It is taken from Captain Marryat’s ‘‘ llomeo — 
“ A^spaco was cleared in the centre, and two of the oldest wamow 
^tepped mto it. They were dressed in turbans, long loose jackets, sashes 
round their waists descending to their feet, and small bells were attached 
to their ankles. They commenced by first shaking hands with the rajah, 
and then with all tlic Europeans present, thereby giving us to under- 



stand, as was explained to us, that tlic dance was to be considered only 
as a spectacle, and not to be taken in its literal sense, as preparatory to 
an attack upon us, a view of tlie cose in which we fully coincided with 
them. 

** This ceremony being over, they rushed into the centre, and gave a 
most unearthly scream ; then poising themselves on one foot, they de- 
scribed a oirolo with the other, at the same time extending their arms 
like the wings of a bird, and then meeting their hands, clapping them 
tmd keeping time with the music. After a little while the music Decomo 
louder, and suddenly our ears were pierced with the whole o^he natives 
present joining in the hideous war-cry. Then the motions and screams 
of the dancers become more violent, and every thin^ was worked up to 
a state of excitement, by which even wci^ere infiuenoed. Suddenly, a 
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very uiipkasant odour |Mrvaded the room, already too warm, from tlie 
numbers it contained. Involuntarily wo held our noses, wondering wliat 
might bo the cause, when we perceived that one of the warriors had 
stepped into the centre, and suspended round the shoulders of each 
dancer a human head in a wido-meshed bosket of rattan. These heads 
liad been taken in the late Sakarron business, and were therefore but a 
fortnight old. They were encased in a wide network of rattan, and 
were ornamented with beads. Their stench was intolerable, although, as 
wo discovered upon after exiimination, when they were suspended against 
the wall, they had been portiallv baked and were-quito black. The teetli 
and liair were quite perfect, the features somewhat shrunk, and they 
were altogether very fair specimens of pickled heads ; but our worthy 
friends required a lesson from tlie New Zealanders in the art of preserv- 
ing. The appearance of the heads was the signal for the music to play 
louder, for the war-cry of the natives to he more energetic, and for tlu 
screams of the dancers to bo more piercing. Thoii* motions now becami‘ 
more rapid, and the excitement in proportion. Their eyes glistened with 
imwonted brightness. The perspiration dropped down their faces, and 
thus did yelling, dancing, gongs, and tom-toms become more rapid and 
more viofent every minute, tiU the dancing warriors were ready to drop. 
A farewell yell, with emphasis, was given by the surrounding warriors ; 
immediately the music ceased, the dancers disappeared, and the tumul- 
tuous excitement and noise was succeeded by a dead silence. Such was 
the excitement communicated, that when it was all over wo ourselves 
for some time remained panting to recover our breath. Again wo 
lighted our cheroots, and smoked for a while the pipe of peace.” 

WONDERFUL FISH. 

The Greek Church of Baloukli contains an extraordinary instance of 
the credulity of superstition. Some wondcrthl fish arc there preserved, 
which are thus described by Mr. Cui^zon in his admirable book on tin* 
“Monasteries of the Levant — 

“ The unfortunate Emperor Constantine Paloologus rode out of tlu 
city alone to reconnoitre the outposts of the Turkish army, which m um 
encamped in the immediate vicinity. In passing thi-ough a wood he 
found an old man seated by the side of a spring, cooking some lish oii a 
gridiron for his dinner ; the emperor dismounted from his M'hito hoi’sc, 
and entered into conversation with the other ; the old man looked up al 
the stranger in silence, when the emperor inquired whether ho had hcanl 
anything of the movement of the Turkish forces : ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ they 
have this moment entered the city of Constantinople.’ * 1 would believo 
what you say,’ replied the emperor, ‘ if the fish which you are broiling 
would jiunp off the gridiron into the spring.* This, to his amazement, 
the fish immediately did, and, on his turning round, the figure of thi^ 
old man had disappeared. The emperor mounted his horso and rode 
towards th^ gate of Silivria, where ho was enccrontcred by a band of the 
enemy, and slain, ^after a brave resistance, by ihe hand of an Arab or a 
Negro. 

** The broiled fishes still swfln about in the water of the spring, t*ie 
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aides of 'which have been lined ^dth white marble, in which are certain 
recesses in which they can retiio when they do not 'wish to receive com- 
pany. The only way of tiuming the attention of these holy fish to the 
respectful presence of their adorers is accomplished by throwing some- 
tliing glittering into the water, such as a handful of gold or silver coin : 
gold is the best ; copper produces no effect ; he that sees one fish is 
lucky, he that secs two or three goes homo a happy man ; but the custom 
of throwing coins into the spring has become, from its constant practi(ic, 
very troublesome to the good monks, who kindly depute one of tlicir 
community to rake out the money six or seven times a day with a 
scraper at the end of a long pole. 'ITie emperor of Russia has sent pre- 
sents to the shrine of Baloukli, so called from the Turkish word Balouk, 
11 lish. Some wicked heretics have said that these fishes arc common 
j)orcli : either they or the monks must bo mistaken ; but of whatever 
kind they arc, they arc looked upon with reverence by the Greeks, and 
have been continually held in the highest honour from the time of the 
hiogc of Constantinople to the present day.” 

curtofs marriage crsxom. 

At Petze, in the department of Finisterre, in France, the follo-wing 
.singular marriage custom still prevails: — ** On an appointed day, the 
mtjmnneSy or female pretenders to the holy state of matrimony, assemble 
bn the bridge of the village,^ and, seating themselves upon tno parapet, 
there patiently await the arrival of the intended hrid^rooms. Ail tlu‘ 
noiglioouring cantons contribute their belles to ornament this renowned 
bridge. There may be seen the peasant of Saint Foliarey her ruddy 
oountenanoe surrounded by her large muslin sleeves, which rise up ani 
form a kind of framework to her full face; by her may be seated the 
heavy louloisienne, in her cloth caline, or gown; tho peasant of la Lvo- 
naritoy in a Swiss boddice, bordered with different coloured wor^teil 
braid, and a scarlet petticoat, may next appear, presenting a gaudy con- 
trast to her neighbour from Saint Tliegonnccy in her nuu-like costume. 
On one side extends la conlie de Fenhoaty bordered with willows, lioncy- 
siicklcs, and the wild hop ; on the other, the sea, confined her(?likJ a 
lake, between numerous jets of land covered with heath and sweet broom ; 
and below the bridge, the thatched town, poor and joyous as the beggar 
of Caniouailles. Tlic bay is here so calm, that the whole of this gay 
scone is rctiectcd in its still waters ; and a few scenes of rural festivity 
present a more auimated or diverting picture. 

The arrival of the young men, with their parents, is the signal for 
Bilonce among the candidates for a husband. Tho gentlemen advance, 
and gravely parade up and down the bridge, looking first on this side, 
and then on that, until the face of some one of the lasses strike their 
fancy. The fortunate lady receives intimation of her success by the 
advance of the cavalier, who, presenting liis hand, assists her^n descend- 
ing from her seat, making at the same time a tender speech ; compli- 
ments arc exchanged, the young man offers fruit to tis intended bride, 
who remains motionless before him, play mg with her apron 4 fstrings. In 
the mean while the parents of tho parties approach each other, talk over 
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the matter of theii’ children’s marriage, and if both parties aro agreeable 
the^ shake hands, and this act of friendly gratulation is considered a 
ratification of the treaty between them, and the marriage is shortly after- 
wards celebrated. 


FOREIQN 60STT7HE IN 1492. 

The nobleman portrayed here is Count Eberhard the elder, first Duke 
of Wurtemberg, in a festival habit at Sfcuttgardt, in the year 1492, on the 

occasion of his receiving the order 
of the Golden Fleece, the first which 
Austria instituted for herself (King 
Maximilian inherited it from Bur- 
giindj') and which he received to- 
gether with King Henry VI II. of 
England. His costume is taken 
from an old illumination which, in 
the year 1847, was copied for 
King William of Wui*temberg, and 
which is now preserved in his 
private libraiy at Stuttgardt. This 
exemplifies the quilled doublet, 
made of a kind of damasked bb.ek 
velvet, which appears to have been 
worn over the defensive armour 
improved by King Maximilian. 
\j\yon the black sureoat appear the 
orders of the Golden Fleece and 
the Holy Sepulchre. According 
to ootemporary statues and monu- 
ments, Georg von Ekingen and 
Heinrich von Wsellwerth, officers 
of tho court of Eberhard, wore this 
kind of doublet. Tho former, ac- 
cording to a portrait, of a red 
colour; the latter authority is in 
tho Wcellwerth Chapel, m the 
cloister of Lorch near Schw. 
Gmuend. 



PJ-TKK THE UIIEAT AT ZAANDAH. 

Wo Ifsam from authentic records that Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, 
cntei^ himself, in the year 1697, on the list of ship’s carpenters at tho 
Admiralty Office of Amsterdam, in Holland. This is true ; but before 
Peter so enrolled himself, he had made an attempt to fix his ab^c, for 
the purpose of study, at Saardam, or Zaandam, a little town situated on 
the river Z^n,' about half an hour’s voyage, by steam, from the populous 
and wealthy city of Amsterdam. 

Zaandam,*^ though then, as jiow, one of the most primitive, original 
little towns in Europe, had for some time held important commercim in- 
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tcrcoune with Russia ; and Peter had lon^ seen the advantage to be de- 
rived from studwg at head-quai^rs the art which he felt sure would 
elevate his oounuy in a^extfaoi^in^ He therefore opened a 
private oorrespondenoe with some trusty ^ends in Holland, and set 
forth, Tnth his band of intelligent companions, early in the summer of 
1697 ; in the autumn of the same year he disembarked at Zaandam, and, 
alone and uimttcnded, sought an humble lod^g from a man of the 
name of GeA*it Eist, who had formerly been a blacksmith in Russia, and 
who, as may well be imagined, was astonished at the “ imperial appari- 
tion indeed he could not believe that Peter really wished to lure so 



humble an abode. But the Czar persevered, and obtained permission to 
occupy the back part of Kist’s premises, consisting of a room and a little 
shed adjoining, hist being bound to secresy as to the rank of his lodger : 
Peter’s rent amounted to seven florins (about eleven shillings) a week. 

The matsonnetie, or hut, of Peter the Great now stands alone, and has 
been encased in a strong wooden frame in order to preserve it. It is in 
much the same state as when occupied by the Czar. The chief apart- 
ment is entered by the door you see open , the projecting roof covers the 
room probably occupied by Peter’s servant, and on the left of the larger 
room is the recess or cupboard in which Peter dept. Fonndrly ^e rear 
of this abode was crowded with inferior buildings ; it is now an airy 
space, with trees waving over the wooden tenement, and a garden full of 
swoet-soented flowers embalms the atm^here around it. A oivU old 
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Dntdliwomaii is the guardian of the property, whioh is kept up with soma 
taste, and exquisite attention to cleanliness. 

The manmnetU has but one door. In Zaandam the old Duteh cu^ 
tom of closing one entrance to the house, except on state occasions, is 
still k€]jt up ; the purpose of the other, tho jiotie moriuairey or moHmry 
partaly is sufficiently explained by its name. 

Afto Peter’s departuro, his dwelling passed &om hand to hand, and 
would have fallen into oblivion had not Paul the First of Russia accom- 
panied Joseph the Second of Austria and the King of Sweden to Zaandam, 
on purpose to visit the Czar’s old abode. After this it became a sort of 
fashion to make pilgrimages to the once imperial residence ; and it ac- 
quired a stiU greater celebrity when the Emperor Alexander visited it in 
1814, and made a great stir in tho waters of the Zc^ with a licet of 
three hundred yachts and innumerable barges, gaily decked with flying 
pennons. In 1 818, William the First of Holland purchased the property, 
and gave it to his daughter-in-law, the Princess of Orange and a royal 
Russian by birth : it is to her care the building owes its present state* of 
preservation. Her royal highness appointed a Waterloo invalid as lirst 
guardian of the place. 

Bonaparte brought Josephine here in 1812. Poor Josephine had no 
idea of old associations ; she jumped from the sublime to the ridiculous 
at once on entering the mean habitation,” and startled the then ])ro- 
prietor a burst of untimely laughter. 

Many royal and illustrious names may be read on the walls of the 
ptinciiMd miamber, and in tho book in which the traveller is requested 
to write his name. Yerses and pictures cLallenge, somewhat impeiti- 
nently, the attqpHon of the wavmrer; but as we sat dam in tho tii- 
angular ann-cb^s, and turned &am the dark recess in which Peter slept , 
to the ingle-nook of the deep chimney, and firom the ingle to the dark 
recess again, we could realize nothing but Peter in his working dress of 
the labours of the day* There he was in the heat of an autumi^ cvcti- 
ing stUl at work, with books and slates, and instruments connected with 
navigation, before him on the rude deal table, and he plodding on, ns 
diligently as a common mechanic, in pursuit of that knowledge by which 
nations are made great. 

StJPPLY OF WATEE FOB LOUDON IN OLDEN TIMES. 

In 1682 the private houses of the metropolis were only supplied with 
hresh water twice a- week. Mr. Cuuningnam, in his Handbook of 
London,” informs ns that the old souioes of supply were the WeUs, or 
Fleet River, Wallbrook and Lai^boume Waters, Clement’s, Clerk’s, 
Holy Well, Tyburn, and the River Lea, Tyburn first supplied the city 
in the year 1285, the Thames not being pressed into the service of the city 
conduits till 1568, when it supplied the conduit at Dowgate. There were 
.people who stole water from the pipes then, as there are who steal gas now. 
“ Inis yered’ old chronicler of London, quoted by hlr. 

Cunningham, a wax chamdler in Flete-stre had hi craft peroed a pipe 
of the eondjjie witCynne the ground, and so conveied the water into ms 
■dar ; wherefore he was judged to ride through the oitee with a condite 
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his hedde.” Tho first engine which conveyed water into private 
houses, by leaden pipes, was erected at London-bridge in 1582. The 
pi|^)es were laid over the steeple of St. Magnus ; and the engineer was 
Maurice, a Dutchman. Buhner, an Englishman, erected a scepnd cn^c 
at Broken Wharf. Previous to 1656, the Strand and Covent Garden, 
though so near to tho river, were only supplied by water-tankards, 
which were carried by those who sold the water, or by the apprentice), it* 
there were one in tlie house, whose duty it was to fill tho house- tankard at 
tho conduit, or in the river. In tho middle of the seventeenth century, 
Ford erected water-works on the Thames, in front of Somerset House ; 
but tho ftueen of Charles II. — ^like tho Princess Borghese, who pulled 
down a church next to her palace, because the incense turned her sick, 
and organ made her head ache — ordered the works to bo demolished, 
because they obstructed a clear view on the river. The inhabitants of 
tlic district deMndcd upon their tankards and water-carriers, until the 
reign of WiUiam III., when the York-bnildings Waterworks wore 
erected. The frequently-occurring name of Conduit-street, or Conduit- 
<;ourt, indicates the whereabout or many of the old sources whence our 
forefathers drew their scanty supplies. 

DBINXINO BOUTS IX BEBSIA. 

ost classes, to cx^S all hounds of' discretion. Half a dozen boon com- 
panions meet at night. The floor is covered with a variety of stimulating 
dishes to provoke drinking, for which no provocation whatever is re- 
quired ; among these are pickles of every possible variety, and salted 
prawns or cray-fish from the Persiim Gulf — a food which ought to be an 
iibomination to a true Sheeah. Singers and dancing-boys enliven the 
scene. A Persian despises a wine-glass ; a tumbler is bis measure. He 
has an aversion to ‘‘ heeltaps,’^ and he diuins his glass to the dregs, with 
his left hand under his chin to catch the drops' of wine, lest he should, 
be detected next morning in respectablo society by the marks on his 
dress. They begin with pleasant conversation, scandal, and gossip ; 
then they become personal, quarrelsome, abusive, and indecent, after 
the unimaginable Persian fashion. As the orgies advance, as the mirth 
waxes fast and furious, all restraint is thrown aside. They strip them- 
selves stark naked, dance, and play all sorts of antics and childish 
tricks. One dips his head and face into a bowl of curds, and dances a 
solo to the admiring topers; while another places a large doeg, or 
cooking-pot, on his head, and display his graces and attitudes on the 
light fantastic toe, or rather heel. 

GEBMAX COSTUMES OP THE SIXTEIiXTH CENTURY. 

The costume-sketch which we give on next page, is taken frem ^ 
original drawing, having tho following superscription : — • 

** Varium et mutabile aemper foemina 
Hncc suo quern amat senpsit. 

Georgius Wolfgang Yon Kaltenthal, 1579.'^ 
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Tho group represents the above-named young knight, mth his youthful 
wife, taking a ride. She years a blue silken dress, with a boddioe of 
gold brocade, trimmed with fur, and a rose-coloured silk scarf ; the 
liead-dress is quite plain, the hair being fastened with a golden dagger 
set in jewels. The knight’s dress consists of a light green doublet. 



with dark green stripes; slashed hose, edged with white; yellowish 
leather surooat without sleeves, riding boots of untanned leather, and 
grey felt hat with red and white plume, daggjer, and sword. The 
accoutrements of the horse are simply black, with some metal orna- 
ments. The yqung lady is the beautiful Leonora Caimingen, who was 
at that time a grcalj^favourite of the Court atWurtemberg. In travelling 
thus (which ;was at that time the only mode), females of the higher rank 
only were accustomed to make use of masks, or veils, for the preserva- 
tion of their complexions, that custom being generally unusual. Tho 
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Ancestral castle of the knights of Kaltcnthal was situated between 
Stuttgardt and Bochlingen, on the summit of a rock overhanging the 
valley of Hesslaoh. It exists no longer. 

AyCIENT TMPOD. 

Tripods are, next lu vases, the most ancient furniture in the worid ; the 
imagination of the ancients invested them with fanciful forms, and we 
meet with designs which, - 

although very simple, show 
already the power exercised SLy/ 

by the re-productive faculticis 

of the mind upon the objects ^ 

surrounding these ancient 
nations, Iteprcscntations of ' 

the kind were, however, cx- ^ ^ 

ccedingly rare till the last _ W 

forty years, and it must he JW 


considered an cs^cial piece 
of good fortune that the ex- 
eavations made in several 

forded more than one ex- * 

ample of this description. ^ H m I aT|\W 

The specimen engraved Avas I 1 ^ ^ ^ fl jm if 

found in the Gailassi llcgu- I JL 

Etruria, and in it Ave see a I 11 

large Axssel placed on the I I 

tripod, from the edge of I I » «r ^ f l\ il 

which five lions’ heads start 1 1 ii S 1/vCT^ i L 11 11 

forth Avith hideous expres- ml H | j| III 

sion. These monsters lend 1 1 W U ^ 

to the Avliolo that fanciful MIS /j j/ H ^ll || 

aspect distinguishing objects MlaF || Wl. 

of the archaic period, AVhen Elm /y ^ R iF Uil 

Ave imagine to ourselves this ||y ^ ll # a\ 111 

kettle boiling, and these cruel NM'I 

animals wi'eathed and enve- i 

loped in smoke, Ave can un- Bp i W | y 

derstand hoAV the fancy of H I HI HI 

superstitious Avorshippers, IH 1||| 111 

who were wont to make use |i/ l|l| lij 

of these implements in their if 111 lu 

religious ceremonies, may ll HI \l 

have found in them an allu- jF M V 

sion to the spirits of the vie- ^ " V 

tims whose remains were exposed to the destructive ^e gloAving under- 
neath. To us, at least, this representation may illustrafS the tendho 
but. grand passage of Homer, where the bodies oi‘ the slaughtered aun- 
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bulls become once luoro iustinot witli life, demanding vengoance with 
fearful cries ; Odyssey, Book xii, verse 395. 

“ Tbe skins began to creep, and the flesh around the spits bellowed, 

The roasted as well as the raw. And thus grew the voice of the oxen.*' 

The careful coustniction of the three-legged mechanism which lend.^. a 
iirin support to this lii*e-stand, has been restored according the the indi- 
cation of some fragments found on the spot. It presents a graceful 
aspect, and forms, in some respects, a remarkable contrast to the heavv 
character of the vessel occupying so lofty a position, as the proportions 
of the legs are exceedingly slender, and the feet themselves, instep of 
being broad and shapeless, are all composed of a great many fine articu- 
lations. 

FONDNKSS OF TIIE ROMANS FOR PEARLS. 

Of all the articles of luxury and ostentation knowm to the Homans, 
pearls seem to liave been the most esteemed. They were worn on all 
parts of the dress, and such ^vas the diversity of theiV size, purity, and 
value, that they were found to suit all classes, from those of moderate 
to those of the most colossal fortune. The famous pearl earrings of Cleo- 
patra aro said to have been worth about £160,000, and Julius Ctesar is 
said to have presented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with a pearl for 
which he had paid above £18,000 ; and though no reasonable doubt can 
be ascertained in regard to the extreme exaggeration of these and similar 
statements, the fact that the largest and finest pearls brought imiftcmso 
prices is beyond all question. It has been said that the wish to become 
master of the pearls with which it was supposed to abound, was one of 
the motives wmch induced Julius Cmsar to invade Britain. But, though 
a good many were met with in various parts of the country, thev were 
of little or no value, being small and ill-coloured. After pearls and 
diamonds, the emerald held the highest place in tlic estimation of the 
Romans. 

THE BLACK STONE AT MECCA. 

Near the entrance of the Kaaba at Mecca, at tlie noi*tIi-castcni 
comer, is the famous Black Stone, called by the Moslems Ilajra el 
Assouad, or Heavenly Stone. It forms a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, and is inserted four or five feet above the ground. The shape 
is an iiTegular oval, about seven inches in diameter. Its colour is now 
a deep reddish broAvn, approaching to black ; and it is surrounded by a 

border of nearly the same colour, rese mbling a cement of pitch and 
gravel, and from two to thrc'o inches in breadth. Both the border and 
the stone itself aro encircled by a silver band, swelling to a considerable 
breadth below, where it is studded with nails of the same metal. The 
surface is undulated, and seems composed of about a dozen smaller 
stones, of different sizes and shapes, but perfectly smooth, and well 
joined with 9 small quantity of cement. It looks as if the whole had 
been dashed into many pieces by a severe concussion, and then re-united 
— an appearcgico that may perhaps be explained by the various disasters 
to which it has been exposed. During the fire that occurred in the time 
of Yezzid I. (a.u. 082), the violent heat split it into three pieces; and 
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when the fragments were replaced, it was necessary to surround them 
with a rim of silver, which is said to have been renewed by Haroun el 
Uaschid. It was in two pieces when the Karma^ians carried it away, 
liaviug been broken by a blow from a soldier during tho plunder of 
Mecca. Hokem, a mad sultan of Egypt, in the 11th century, en- 
deavoured, while on the pilgrimage, to destroy it with an iron club 
which he had concealed under his clothes ; but was prevented and dain 
by the populace. Since that accident it remained unmolested until 
1 <j 74, when it was found one morning besmeared with dirt, so that 
every one who Idssed it returned with a sullied face. Though suspicion 
tVll on certain Persians, the authors of this sacrilegious joke were never 
discovered. As for the quality of tho stone, it does not seem to be 
accurately determined. Burckhardt says it appeared to him like a lava, 
containing several small extraneous pamclcs of a whitish and yellowish 
substance. Ali Bey calls it a fra^ent of volcanic basalt, sprinkled 
with small-poiiiled coloured crystals, and varied with red feldspar upou 
a dark black ground like coal, except one of its protuberances, which is 
a little reddish. The millions of kisses and touches impressed bv the 
faithful have -worn the surface uneven, and to a considerable aepth. 
This miraculous block all orthodox Mussulmans believe to have been 
«irigiually a transparent hyacinth, brought from heaven to Abraham 
by tho angel Gabriel; hut its substance, as well as its colour, have 
long been changed by coming in oontaot with the impurities of the 
human race. 


PARAGRAPU J'ROM THE POSTMAR” IN 1697. 

“ Ycsteiday being the day of thanksgiving appointed by the States- 
Genoral for tho peace, His Excellency, the Dutch ambassador, nmde a 
very noble bonfire before his house in St. James’s Square, consisting of 
about 140 pitch barrels placed perpendicularly on seven scaiiblds, diuing 
which the trumpets sounded, and two hogsheads of wine were kept oon- 
tinually running amongst tho common people.” 

LORD mayor’s feast IN 1663. 

Pepys gives a curious account of a Lord Mayor’s dinner in 1663. It 
was served in the Guildhall, at one o’clock in the day. A bill of fare 
was placed with every salt-cellar, and at the end of each table was a list 
of the persons proper ” there to be seated. Here is a mixture of abun- 
dance and barbarism. Many were the tables, but none in the hall, 
but the Mayor’s and tho Lords’ of the Privy Council, that had napkins 
or kmves^ which was very strange. I sat at tho merchant-stranger’s 
table, where ten good dishes to a mess, with plenty of ^vine of all sorts ; 
Wt it was very impleasing that we had no napkins, nor change of 
trenchers, and drank out of earthen pitchers and wooden dishes. The 
dinner, it seems, is made by the Mayor and two Sheriffs for the time 
being, and the whole is reckoned to come to £700 dV i^OO at most.” 
Pepys took his spoon and fork ^Hth him, as was thb custom of those days 
with guests invited to great entertainments. “ Forks came in with 
Tom Coryat, in the reign of James I. ; but they were not “ familiur” 
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till aftet tile Rcstovatiou. The “ laying of napkins,” as it was callud, 
wu a pioimon of itself. Pepys mentions, tkc day before one of his 
dumet'paities, tixatke wentkome, and “ tkere fooui one laying of my 
napldns agunst to-momw, in figures of all sorts, which is mighty 
pretty, and, it seems, is his trade, and he gets much money by it.” 

THE CUPED OP THE HIHEOOS. 

Among the Hindoo deities Camdeoy or Manmadin differs but little 
from the Cupid of the ancients. He is also called Ununga, or, without 
body; and is the son of Vishnu and Laeshmi. Besides his bow and 



arrows, he carries a banner, on whicli is delineated a fish : his bow is a 
sugar-cane ; the cord is formed of bees ; the arrows are of all sorts of 
fiowers ; one only is headed, but the point is coYcred with a honey- 
comb-~aii allegory equally just and ingenious, and which so correctly 
expresses the pleasures ana the pangs produced at one and the same time 
by the wounds of love. Manmadin is represented, as in the annexed 
plate, riding on a rarrot. 

One day, when Vishnu, to deceive Sheeva, had assumed the fig^ of 
a beautiful young female, Manmadin discharged an arrow, which pierced 
the heart of the formidable deity, and in^med it with love of the 
nymph. The^ latter fied, and at the moment when Sheeva had overtaken 
her, Vishnu resumed proper form. Sheeva, enraged at the trick 
played upon him, with one fiaw of his eyes burned and consumed the 
imprudent Maiimadin, who hence received the name oi Ununga. He 
was restored to life by a shower of nectar, which the gods in pity pouroa 
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RMn Lim : but he remained mthout bodj and is the only Indian deity 
wlio 3S ^counted inco^real, Camdeo is particularly worshipped by 
females desirous of obtaiuiug* faithful lovers and good husbands. 



OLD DIAL InD PODNIAIN IN LBADENHALL-STBEET. 


The above sketch is taken from an old work on astronomy and geo- 
graphy by Joseph Moxon, and printed by him, and sold “ at his Shop on 
CornhiUy at the signe of Atlas, 1659.” We cannot do better than give 
Moxon’s own words with referenoe to the dial: — “To make a dyol 
upon a solid ball or globe, that shall show the hour of the day without 
a ^omon. The equinoctial of this globe, or (which is pU^ne) 
middle line must be divided into 24 equod parts, and marked with 
1, 2, 3, 4, &c.f and then beginning again with 1, 2, 3, &q, to Then 
if you elevate one of the pmes so many degvees above an horizontal line 
as the pole of the world is elevated above the horizon in your habitation^ 
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and nlaoe one of the twelves directly to boliold the north, and the oth^r to 
behold the south, when the sun shines on it, the globe will be divided into 
two halfs, the one enlightened with the sunshine, and the other shadowed; 
and where the enlightened half is parted from the shadowed half, there 
you will find in the equinoctial the hour of the day, and that on two 
places on the ball, because the equinoctial is out in two opposite points 
by the light of the sun. A dyal of this sort was made by Mr. John Leak 
and set up on a composite columne at Leadcnhall Comer, in London, iu 
the majoraity of Sir John Dethick, knight. The figure whereof I have 
inserted because it is a pretty peeoe of ingenuity, and may, perhaps,, 
stand some lover of the art in stead either for imitation or help of in- 
vention.” 

MiiGNIFICENCE OP MADTN, THE CAPITAL OF PERSIA, WHEN INVADED 
BY THE SARACENS, A.D. 636 . 

The invaders could not express their mingled sensations of surprise 
and delight, wliile surveying in this splendid capital the miracles of 
architecture and art, the gilded palaces, the strong and stately porticoes, 
the abundance of victuals in the most exquisite variety and profusion, 
which feasted their senses, and courted their observation on every side. 
Every street added to their astonishment, every chamber revealed a new 
treasure ; and the greedy spoilers were enriched beyond the measure of 
their hopes or their knowledge. To a people emerging from barbansin, 
the various 'wonders ‘which rose before them in all directions, like tin; 
effect of magic, must have been a striking spectacle. We may thereforo 
believe them when they aflirm, what is not improbable, that the different 
articles of merchandise — the rich and beautiful pieces of manufacture 
which fell a prev on this occasion — ^were in such incalculable abundance, 
that the thii’tietli part of their estimate was more than the imagination 
could embrace. The gold and silver, the various wardrobes and precious 
furniture, surpassed, says Abul-feda, the calculation of fancy or num- 
bers; and the historian Elmacin ventured to oompulo these untold and 
almost infinite stores at the value of 3,000,000,000 pieces of gold. 

One article in this prodigious booty, before which all others seemed to 
recede in comparison, was the superb and celebrated carrot of silk and 
gold cloth, sixty cubits in length, and as many in breadth, which deco- 
rated one of the apartments of the palace, ft was wrought into a para- 
dise or garden, with jewels of tho most curious ai!d costly species ; the 
ruby, the emerald, tho sapphire, the beryl, topaz, and pearl, being 
arranged with such consummate skill, as to represent, in beautiful 
mosaic, trees, fruits, and flowers, livulets and fountains ; roses and 
shrubs of every description seemed to combine their fragrance and their 
foliage to charm the sense of the beholders. This piece of exquisite 
luxury and illusion, to which the Persians gave the name of Baharistan 
or the mdnsron of perpetual spring, was an invention employed by theii* 
inonorchs as an artificial substitute for that loveliest of seasons. During 
the gloonKof winter they were accustomed to regale the nobles of their 
court on this magnificent emoroidery, where art had supplied the absence 
oi nature,, and wherein the gpiests might trace a brilliant imitation of her 
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faded beauties in the variegated colours of the jewelled and pictuivd 
floor. In the hope that the eyes of the Caliph might be delighted with 
this superb display of wealth and workmanship, Saad persuaded the 
soldiers to relinquish their claims. It was therewro added to the fifth of 
the spoil, which was conveyed to Medina on the backs of camels. But 
Omar, with that rigid impartiality from which he never deviated, ordered 
the gaudy trophy to be out up into small pieces, and distributed among 
the ^ief members of the Mohammedan commonwealth. Such was tlie 
intrinsic value of the materials, that the share of Ali alone, not larger 
than tlio palm of a man’s hand, was afterwards sold for 20,000 drachms 
(£4o8 Gs. 8d.), or, according to others, for as many dinars (£9,200). Out 
of this vast store the Calipli granted pensions to every member of his 
court in regular gradation, from the inaividuals of the Prophet’s family to 
the lowest of his companions, varying from £275 to £4 11s. per annum. 

The military part of the boo^ waa divided into 60,000 shares, and 
(iVory horseman had 12,000 dinars (£5,550) ; hence, if the army consisted 
of 60,000 cavalry, their united shares would amount to the incredible 
sum of £338,000,000 sterling. 

COT7KTSHIP OP WILMAM THE CONQTJEBOE. 

I’he following extract from tbe life of the wife of the Conqueror, is 
cxeoodiiigly curious, as charaotcristioof the manners of a semi-eivilized ago 
and nation : — After some years* delay, William appears to have become 
(losporato; and, if we may trust to tbe evidence of the ‘Chronicle of 
Ingorbe,’ iu the year 1047 way-laid Matilda in the streets of Bruges, as 
slio was returning from mass, seized her, rolled her in the dirt, spoiled 
her rich array, and, not content with these outrages, struck her repeat- 
(?dly, and rode off at full speed. This Teutonic method of coxudship, 
according to om* author, brought the affair to a crisis; for Matilda, 
either convinc(?d of the strength of William’s passion, by the violence of 
Ills bcliaviour, or afraid of encountering a second beating, consented to 
become his wife. How he ever presumed to enter her presence agaui, 
a ft Cl* such a si l ies of enormities, the chronicler sayeth not, and we are 
at a loss to imagine.” 

BHAMA, THE HINDOO DEITY. 

Bramay Birmah, or Brouma, is one of the three persons of the Indian 
I'rinity, or rather the Supreme Being under the attribute of Creator. 
llrama, the progenitor of all rational beings, sprung from a golden e^, 
sparkling like a thousand suns, which was hatched by the motion im- 
parted to tho waters by the Supreme Being. Brama separate the 
Jicavens from tho earth, and placed amid tho subtle ether the eight 
points of the universe and the receptacle of tho waters. He had live 
heads before Yairevert, one of Sheeva’s sons, cut off one of them. He is 
deUneated floating on a leaf of the lotus, a plant revered in Ikdia. The 
.Bramins relate, that the fifteen worlds which compose ihe universe were 
each produced by a part of Braraa’s body. At the moment our birth 
he imprints in onr heads, in characters which cannot be effaced, all that 
we shall do, and all that is to happen to us in life. It is ^ not in. out’ 
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Brama himself, to prevent what is written from 

Brama, according to the vulgar mythology, takes but little notice of 
human am^. Identified with the sun, he is adored by the Brainins in 
the the most sacred passage of the vedas (or sacred books), which 

IS i^li ranked among the gods, and to which offerings are made. One 
ot the most important attributes of Brama is that of father of legislators ; 
mr it' was ms ten sons who di£^sed laws and the sciences over the world. 
He IS considered as the original author of the vedasy which are said to 



have issued from his four mouths ; though it was not till a later period, 
that is, about fourteen hundred years before Christ, that they were col-> 
leo^ and arranged by Vyasa, the philosopher and poet. The’ laws 
which bear the name of Menu, the son of Brama, and the works of the 
other rickeysy or holy persons, were also re-copied, or perhaps collected 
firom tradition, long after the period when they are said to have been 
published by the sons of Brama. 

Brama, the father of the legislators of India, h a i | a considerable re- 
semblance to the Jupiter of the Greek poets, the father of Minos, whose 
celebrated tlaws were published in the very same century that Vyasa 
collected the vedas. Jupiter was worshipped a.i the sun, by the name of 
Anxur or jfaur, and Brama is identified with that luminary. The most 
common form in which Bramalns represented, is that of a man with four 
heads and four hands ; and it is remarkable that the Lacedeemonions 
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pave four heads to their Jupiter. Lastly, the title of Father of Gods 
aud Men is ecmally apnlicable to Brama and to Jupiter. 

Brauia is delinoat^, as in the engraving, holding in one hand a 
ring, the emblem of immortelity ; in another, fire, to represent force ; 
and with the other two writing on olh^^ or palm-leaves, the emblem of 
legislative power. 

JAKES II. AND THE CHTJUCH OP DONOBE. 

The annexed engraving represents a celebrated locality. It is the ruin 
of the little church on the hill at Donore, in the county of Meatli, the 
spot where James II. was stationed when he beheld the overthrow of his 



army aud the ruin of his cause at the battle of the Boyne, Tuesday, July 
1st, lf)90. The Boyne is a very beautiful and picturesque river ; it winds 
through the fertile valleys of Meath, and from its richly- wooded banks 
the hills rise gradually ; there arc no lofty mountains in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The depth, in nearly all parts, is considerable, and the 
current, consequently, not rapid ; its width, near the field of battle, 
varies little, and is seldom less than fifty or sixty yards. James had 
the choice of ground, and it was judiciously selected. On the south 
side of the river, in the county of Meath, his anny was posted with con- 
siderable skill : on the right was Drogheda ; in front were the foi’ds of 
the Boyne, deep and dangerous, and difficult to pass at all times ; tho' 
banks were rugged, lined by a morass, defended by some breastworks, 
with “ huts and hedges convenient for infantry and behind them was 
an acclivity stretching along the whole of “ the field.” JVmies fixed his 
own tent upon the summit of a hill close to the little 'church of Donore, 
npw a ruin ; it commanded an extensive yiew of the adjacCht country, 
and theopposite or south side of the river— the whole range, indeed, 
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Drogheda to Oldbridge village — and looked directly down upon tho 
valley, in which the battle was to be fought, and the lords of the Boyne, 
where there could bo no doubt the troops of William would attempt a 
passage. From this spot, James behold ms prospering rival mingling in 
the tmek of the meUe, giving and taking blows ; watched every turn of 
fortune, as it veered towards or against him ; saw his enemies pushing 
their way in triumph, and his brave allies falling before the swords of 
foreigners — a safe and inglorious spectator of a battle upon the issue of 
which his throne depended. The preceeding night he had spent at 
Carntown Castle, from whence he had marched, not as the leader, but as 
the overseer, of’ the Irish army ; ha\ing previously given unequivocal 
indications of his prospects, liis hopes, and his designs, by despatching a 
commissioner to Waterford, to prepare a ship for convejdng liim to 
France, in ease of any misfortune.^^ 

HANGING GARDENS OP BABYLON. 

When Babylon the Great was in the zenith of her glory, adjoining 
the grand palace, and within the general enclosure, the Hanging 
Gardens were construoted by the king to gratify his wife Amytis, 
who being a native of Media (she was the daughter of A sty ages, th(‘ 
king of Media), desired to have some imitation of her native lulls and 
forests. 

Within the walla was raised a lofty mound, 

Where flowers and aromatic shrubs adorn’d 
The peaflUe garden. For Nebessar’s queen, 

Fistiffoed with Babylonia’s level plains, 

Si^d Ibr Median home, where nature’s hand 

Had.8COoped the vale, and clothed the mountain’s side 
With many a verdant wood : nor long she pined 
Till that uxorious monarch called on Art 
To rivmi Nature’s sweet variety. 

Forthwith two hundred thousand slaves uprear’d 
Tliis hill — egregious work ; rich fruits o’erhang 
The sloping vales, and odorous shrubs entwine 
Their undiQating branches.” 

These gardens, as for as we Icam from ancient accounts, couluiiicd a 
square of above 400 feet on each side, and were carried up in the manner 
of several large terraces, one above the other, till the height equalled 
that of the wmls of the city. Tlie ascent from terrace to terrace was by 
stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast arches, 
raised on other arches one above another, and was defended and con- 
densed by a wall, surrounding it on every side, of twenty-two feet in 
thickness. On the top of the arches were first laid large fiat stones, 
sixteen feet long and four broad ; over these was a layer of weeds mixed 
and cemented with a large quantity of bitumen, on which were two 
rows of bricks closely cpmentM together uTth the same material. The 
whole was covered with thick sheets of lead, on which lay the mould of 
the gardeill *And all this floorago was so contrived as to keep the 
moisture of the mould from running away through the arches.^ 
earth lud thereon was so deep that ioj^ trees m^t take root in it: 
and with such the terraces were covered, as wm as with the toner 
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plants and flowers proper to adorn mn eastern pleasui’c-gardcn. The 
trees planted there ai’e represented to have been of various tods. Here 
grew the larch, that, curving, flings its arms like a falling wave ; and 
and by it was seen the grey livery of the aspen ; the mournful solemnity 
of the oyjiress and stately grandeur of the cedar intermingled with the 
eleg^t numosa ; besides the light and airy foliage of tho silk-tasselled 
acacia, with its vast clusters of beauteous lilac flowers streaming in tho 
wind and glittering in the sun ; the umbrageous foliage of tho chesnut, 
and ever- varying verdure of the poplar ; the birch, with its feathered 
branches ligfit as a lady’s plumes — ^all combined with the freshness of 
tlie running stream, over which the willow waved its tresses : — 

“And the jessamine faint, and tho sweet tuberose,— 

Tlie sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 

And all rare blossoms from every clime 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime.” 

All these varied delights of nature were ranged hi rows on the side* 
of the ascent as well as on the top, so that at a distance it appeared to 
l)c an immense pyramid covered with w'ood. The situation of this 
extraordinary eflbrt of human skill, aided by human wealth and per- 
sovcraDcc, adjoining the river Euphrates, wc must suppose that in tin- 
upper tei raoe was an hydraulic engine, or kind of pump, hy which tht* 
water was forced up out of the river, and from thence the whole 
giirdens were watered, and a supply of the pure element furnished to 
the fountains and reservoirs for cooling the air. In the spaces betw’ceii 
the several arches, on which the whole structure rested, were large and 
magnificent apartments, very lightsome, and commanding the most 
beautiful prospects that even the glowing conceptions of an eastern 
imagination could dream to exist. ^ 

THK GREAT BELL OF BURICAH. 

At a temple in tho environs of Amarapoora, the capital of IJuimah, 
there is^ an enormous bell, which is thus described by Captain Yule : — 
“ Nortli of the temple, on a low circular terrace, stands the biggest bell 
in Bui-mah — tho biggest in the world, probably, Russia apart. It is 
slung on a triple beam of great size, cased and hooped with metal ; this 
beam resting on two piers of brickwork, enclosing massive frames ♦of 
teak. The bell does not swing free. The supports were so much shaken 
by tho earthquake, that it was found necessary to put plops under tUi* 
boll, consisting of blocks of wood carved into grotesque figures. Of 
course no tone can now be got out of it. But at any time it must have 
rcquii'ed a battering-ram to elicit its music. Small ingots of silver (and 
some say ]pieces of gold) may still be traced, unmelted, in the mass, and 
from tho inside one sees the curious way in whibh the makers tried to 
strengthen the paite which suspend it by dropping into the upper part of 
the mould iron chains, round which the metal was run. The Burmese report 
the bell to contain 555,555 viss of metal (about 900 tons). Its^prinoipal 
dimendons are as follow : — ^External diameter at the lip, ^6 feet 3 inches ; 
external diameter 4 feet 8 inches above the Up, 10 feet ; iuteri«ir height, 
11 feet 6 inches ; exterior ditto, 12 feet ; inicrior diameter at top, 8 feet 
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0 inches. The thickness of mctalVaries from six inches to twelve, and 
the aotnal weight of the bell is, by a rough calculation, about eighty 
tons, or one-eleventh of the popular estimate. According to Mr. Howard 
Malcolm, whose authority was probably Colonel Burney, the weight is 
stated in the Royal Chroniole at 55,500 viss, or about ninetj’’ tons. This 
statement is probably, therefore, genuine, and the popular fable merely 
a multiplication of it by ten.” 

This monster Burmese bell is, therefore, fourteen times as heavy as 
the great beU of St. PauPs, but only one-third of that given by the 
Empress Anne to the Cathedral of Moscow. 

n^noLiEES. 

We here engrave a set of bandoliers, a species of wea^wn much in 
yoguc about the close of the sixteenth century. The specimen before us 
<‘onsists of nine tin cases covered with leother, with caps to them, each 
containing a charge of powder, and suspended by rings from a cord 

made to pass through other rings. 
The caps arc retained in their places 
by being contrived so as to sup up 
and down their own cords. Two Haps 
of leather, on each side, are intended 
to protect the bandoliers from rain, 
and attached to one of these may be 
perceived a circular bullet-purse, 
made to draw with little strings. 
This specimen was buckled round. 
the waist by means of a strap ; others 
■were worn round the body and over 
the shoulder. The noise they made, 
agitated by the wind, but more 
^^^spccially the danger of all taking lire from tlie match-cord, occasioned 
tlieir disuse, as Sir James Turner tolls us, about the year 1640. 

TOMB OF DAETOS. 

Among the most remarkable tombs of the ancients, may be noticed the 
seifulchro carved out of the living rock, by order of Darius, the warrior 
and conqueror king of Persia, for the reception of his own remains j and 
which is existing to this day at Persepolis, after a duration of twenty- 
three centuries. 

The portico is supported by four columns twenty feet in height, and 
in the centre is the form of a doonvay, seemingly the entrance to the 
interior, but it is solid ; the entablature is of onaste design. Above 
the portico there is what may be termed an ark, supported by two rows 
of figures, about the size of life, bearing it on their uplifted hands, and 
at each angle a griffin-^-an ornament which is very frequent at Perse- 
polis. On this stage stands the king, with a bent bow in his hand, 
worshipping the sun, whose image is seen abovf the altar that stands 
before him, while above hij head hovers his ferouber, or disembodied 
spirit. This is the good genius that in Persian and Ninevite sculpture 
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tujcompanies the king when performing any important act. On each 
side the ark are nine niches, each containing a statute in bas-relief* No 
other portion of the tomb was intended to be seen, excepting the sculp- 
tured front ; and we must, therefore, conclude that the entrance was 
kept secret, and that the avenues were by subterranean passages, so 
constructed that none but the pri\dleged could find their way. We are 
told by Theophrastus, that Darius was buried in a coffer of Egyptian 
alabaster; and also that the early Persians buried their dead entire, 
preserving their bodies with honey or wax. 

THE GATE OX OLD EOXDOX BRIDGE. 

In the reign of Oucen Elizabeth, a strongly embattled gate protected 
the entrance from Southwark to Old London Jlridge, and it was usually 
j^arnished with traitors’ 
heads in “ rich abun- 
dance,” as may be scon 
in the accompanjring cut, 
wliich is copied from Viss- 
< lior’s view, iii 1579. The 
bridge was at that pciiod 
(-•ovored with houses, a nar- 
low road j)assing through 
arctudes beneath them, and 
1 lioy abutted on proi)s over 
ilic river uu eitlier side. 

^.rhc bridge was proudly 
spoken of by our ancestors. 

'Ihus, in the translation of 
Ortclius, published by J. 

Miaw, in 1603, he says of 
tlio Thames: — “ It is bcau- 
1 ifiod with statclyc paUaccs, 
built on tlio side thereof ; moreover, a sumptuous bridge sustayned on 
nineteen arches, with excellent and beauteous housen built thereon.” 
Oiimdon, in his great work, the “ Britannica,” says, “It may worthily 
varry away tho prize from all the bridges in Europe,” being “fumislied 
on both sides with passing fairc houses, joining one to another in llie 
manner of a street.” 



EXTRAORDINARY PONDS AND PISH. 

The ponds in the department of Ain in France are 1667 in number. 
The industry and ingenuity of man have converted the marshes into 
fertile plains and productive ponds, by constructing dykes from one bill 
to the other, for tlie plateaux are covered with small hills. When the 
proprietor of one of these ponds wishes to cultivate it, he. ^aws off tho 
water into the dyke attached to it. Wheat, barley, and oats are then 
sown, and the seed thus fertilised by the slime prodfices a crop double 
that produced by the land in the vicinityji After the harvest is collected, 
the water is permitted to return to its former bed, and carp, teneb.; and 
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roach arc then thro^vn into it. Some of those ponds will support 100,‘M>D 
of carp, and 100 pounds of little tench and roach. In the course of tu'o 
years these carp, which weigfhcd only one ounce and a-half, will havi* 
attained the size of two j)ounds and a half. The fishing begins in April, 
and is continued until iSovembcr. The increase of the fish is as one to 
five. 

THE CEEEJIONIAL OF MAKING THE IQXa’S EED. 

The following account of the old ceremony of making the King’s bt d 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, was sent to the Society of Antiquaries, 
ill 1776, by Mr. J. C. Brooke, of the Heralds’ College, E.S.A. &c. In a 
letter to the president, he says, — 

“ Tt is extracted from an original manuscript, elegantly written, heiwi- 
tifully illuminated, and richly bound, which was some time in the library 
of Henry, Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of England, to whom it canii* 
by descent from Thomas, the great Duke of Norfolk, beheaded in the 
n igii of Q,uccn Elizabeth ; who married J^Iary, daughter and coheir of 
Henry Eitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, lord chamberlain to King Henry the 
Eighth. It contains the whole duty of the lord chamberlain, and of tin- 
(»fficcrs in bis department; is the original copy kept for the information 
of that earl ; ana had been compiled by urdeV of, and approved by, the 
King himself in council,” 

“ The oolde ordre of Mahjnffe the Kynyes Bedd mt to vsed nor done^ 
hut €18 llys Grace %coU comauml and apoynte from tyme to (yme 
herafler, 

Furste, a groomc or a page to take a torche, and to goo to the wiirde- 
robc of the lynges bedd, and bryng theym of the warderobe with the 
kynges stuff unto the chambr for makyng of the same bedde. “VMicre as 
aiight to be a gentylman-ushcr, iiii yomcn of the chambr for to make 
tlie same bedde. The groome to stande at the bedds feete with his torch. 
They of the warderobe oi>enyng the Idnges stuff of hys bedde upon a. 
fjiyi^s slieete, bytwen the sayde groome and the bedds foto, iii ycomeu, or 
two at the leste, in every syde of the bedde ; the genWman-usher and 
])artc commaundyng thejm what they shall doo. A yoman "with a dagger 
to searchc the strawo of the kynges bedde that there be none untrcntli 
therein. And this yoman to caste up the bedde of downe upon that, and 
oon of theym to tombh; oyer y t for the serche thereof. Then thej' to bot(‘ 
and tulla the saydti boddo, and to lave oon then the bolster without 
touchyng of the bedd where as it aught' to lye. Then they of the wardo- 

robo to dolyvor thoym a fiistyan tukyiig tho sayo thcrof. All tht-ys 

vomen to laye thcyi* hands theroon at oones, that they touch not the 
hedd, tyll yt be layed ns it sholde bo by the comaundement of theiissher. 
And so the furste sheet in lyke wyse, and then to trusse in both sheete 
and fustyan rowndc -about the bedde of downc. The warderopre to 
delyver the second sheete unto two vomen, they to orosse it over theyr 
arrac, and to stryke the bedde as the ussher shall more playnly she we 
unto theym. . Then every yoman layeing hande upon the sheete, to laye 
the same sheete upon the bVdd^, And so the other fnstyan upon or ii 
witli such covervnge as shall content the kyngo. Thus doou, the ii 
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yomen n('xt to the hcdde to laye down a^cnc the overmore fustyan, the 
yomen *of the warderobo dclyverynge theym a pane sheete, the sayde 
yoman therewythall to cover the sayde bedde. And so then to laye 
down tho overmost sheete from the bcides heed. And then the sayd ii 
vomon to lay aU the overmost clothes of a quarter of the bedde. Then 
the wardcroper to delyver unto them such pyllowes as shall please the 
hyiigc. The sayd yoman to laye theym upon tho bolster and the heed 
shee to with whych the sayde yoman shall cover tho sayde pyllowes. And 
so to trussc the endes of the sayde sheete under every e\ide of the bolster, 
-iind then the sayd wardcroper to delyver unto tliem ii lytle small pyl- 
lowf s, wovwythall the squyres for the bodyo or genUdman-ussher shall 
give tho sii 3 'c to the wardcroper, and to the yoman whych have layde on 
haiide upon the sayd bedde. And then tho sayd ii yomen to lay upon 
the sayde bedde toward the bolster as yt was bifore. They makyng a 
••I'osso and kissyngc yt where there handcs were. Tlnm ii yomen next 
to tlic fectc to make the feers as the usslier shall tcehe theym. And so 
then everj’ of them sticke up the aimgel about the bedde, and to lette 
do^Yll tho'cortoyns of tho sayd bedde, or sparver. 

‘‘ Item, a*squycr foe the liodyc or gentylman-ussher aught to sett the 
kjTigcs sword at hys heddes heed. 

* “Item, a squyer for the bodye aught to charge a secret groomc or 
l)agc', to have tlic kei)yngc of the sayde bedde with a lyght unto the time 
tile kyngo bo d’* -losod to ' 

“ ili'm, a *^ke a torchc, whyle tho hMm ya 

yn makyng, . a’ pott wyth ale, a pott W}*th 

wine, for thorn -r hd every man. 

“Item, the gentlyii^. forhedo that no manner of 

man do sett cny dys^c npoii . 's bedde, for fere of hurtving of 

ihe kynge’s ryclic counteipoynt ix. ‘ ththerupon. And that the sayd 
ussher take goodc heede, that noo ma 'wipe or rubbe their haud^ Uppon 
none arras of the kynges, wherbj^ they myght bee hurted, in the ohambr 
wlici’e tho kynge ys specially, and in all other. 

ORIGIN OP SANDWICHKS. 

To the memory of “ Lord Sandwich” belongs the name of that edible. 
Ik'iiig, during his administration (as was very usual with him), at a 
j;Mml)ling-houso, he had, in tho fascination of play, for more than five 
and twenty hours forgotten fatigue and hunger, wfibn suddenly, feeling 
disposed to break his fast, though still riveted to tho table, he'called to 
i)id fioiiic one bring anytiiing that was to be hiul to cat, which happened 
to pvovi? a slice of beef, and two pieces of bread. Placing them together 
for the sake of expedition, he devoured them with the greatest relish. 
The most ecstatic encomiums published his discovery, and giving it his 
name, be<tueathcd it as a memento to his country, as one of the most 
important acts of his administration. 

THE TREATY-STONE AT LIMERIC*:. 

The city of Limerick is very famous in histor 5 % Before it, in 1651 , 
Ireton “ sate down there ho continued to “ sir’ for six months ; and 
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underneath its walls the fierce republican died of plague. Greater 
celebrity, and higher honour, were, however, obtained by Limerick in 
1690. Early in August, AVilliam summoned it to surrender ; the French 
genera], Bolleau, wno commanded the gamson — “rather for the King 
of France than the King of England”— returned for answer, that “lu* 
was surprised at the summons, and thought the best way to gain the 
good opinion of the Prince of Orange was to defend the place? for his 
master King James.” The siege was at once commenced. The fiower of 
the Irish army t^ere within its walls, or in its immediate neighbour- 
hood,; the counties of Clare and Galway were open to them, from which 
to draw supplies ; and a Fi*ench fieet rode triumphantly in the Sluinnon. 
The garrison, however, were little disposed to act in concert: the 

jealousy of the comman- 
ders of the French and 
Irish had spread to their 
troops ; and they cherish- 
ed feelings of cdiitenipt or 
hatred towards each other, 
that argued* ill for their 
success in opposing tin, 
steady and discip I ined for- 
^ ces of William. 

Yet the Irish siujceed- 
hd and was raised 

_ >oth of August. 

f.p to take a torchc, ap^d autumn «'f 

•. bryng theym IciOl, it endnrod a second, 
')r inakyrur wliieh occupied about six 
months; when the garrison, w^, lija of a struggle from which they 
could derive nothing but glory, <Ai the 23rd of September, a ct'ssaliou of 
hostilities took place ; an amicable intercourse was opened between the 
two armies ; and articles of capitulation were, after a few brief delays, 
agreed upon. The “violated treaty” was signed on the 3rd of October, 
1691 ; it consisted of two parts, civil and military. It is said to 
have been signed by the sevcjral contracting parties on a large stone, near 
to Thomond Bridge, on the county of Clare side of the river. The stone* 
remains in the position it occupied at the period, and is an object ot 
curiosity to strangers, as well as of interest to the citizens of Limerick. 

We, therefore, thought it desirable to procure a drawing of the relic, 
which retains its name of “ the Treaty Stone.’* 



THE TEMPLAIIS’ BANNER CALLED BEATJSEANT. 

When Constantine the Great was on tho eve of a battle with Maxen- 
tius, we are told that a luminous standard appeared to him in the sky 
with a cross upon it, and this inscription: — “ Jn hoc mjno vmces — By 
this sign you shall conquer ;** and tnat this so encouraged Con- 
stantine and Jils soldiers that they gained the next day a great victor}'. 

When Waldemar II. of Demfiork was engaged in a great battle wifi* 
the livonians in the year 1219, it is said that a sacred banner fell from 
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heaven into the midst of his army, and so revived the courage of 
troops, that they gained a complete victory over the Livonians ; and in 
memory of the event, Waldemar instituted an order of ki^hthood, 
called St. Danehrog,” or the stren^ of the Danes, and which is still 
the principal order of knighthood in Denmark. Now, taking these 
legends for as much as they are worth, and no more ; what do they 
prove ? Not that this miraculous standard and cross came to the assist- 
ance of Constantine ; not that this miraculous banner came to the aid of 
Waldemar ; hut they prove that such was the paramount importance 
attached to the sacred banner among the forces, that wherever it was 



present, it was a great means of inspiriting the men with increased 
confidence and courage, and so contributed to the victor5\ 

The great importance attached to the banner in the middle ages is not 
to be wondered at, when we consider that it was a kind of connecting 
link between the military and the clergy; it was a reli^ous 83nnbol 
applied to a military puinose, and this was the feeling which animated 
tne Crusaders and tne Templars in their great struggle against the 
enemies of Christianity. The contest then was between the crescent and 
the cross — between Christ and Mahomet. The Knights Templars had 
very remarkable banner, being simply divided into black and white, 
the white portion symbolising peace to their friends, the black portion 
evil to their enemies, and their dreaded war ory, “ Beauseant.” 

SWORD-FISH V, WHAI.ES. 

So boundless is the sword-fish’s rage and fury against 'Shales in par- 
ticular, that many observers imagine his sallies agamst rocks and timber 
to originate in an error of judgment, that all these lunges* are intended 
to punish leviathan, and are only misdirected in consequence of the 
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imperfect yision whicli prevents this scomber, like many of his family, 
from accurately distin^ishing forms. Whenever a supposed whale is 
descried, our savage subreur rushes forward to intercept his progress, 
;uid suddenly flashing before his victim, cither alone or in conjunction 
with some otner unfriendly flsh, instantly proceeds to the attack. Rela- 
tions of such sea-fights, attested hj credible eye-witnesses, are not 
uncommon; we content ourselves with the citation of one of unim- 
peachable accuracy. Captain Crow, cited by Mr. yarrcll, relates that 
in a voyage to Memol, on a calm night, just off the Hebrides, all Imnds 
were called up to witness a strange combat between some throsliers 
(carcharias viupes) and a sword-fish leagued together against a whale ; 
as soon as the hack of the iU-starred monster was seen rising a littl/* 
above the water, the thrashers sprang several yards into the air, and 
struck him with their descending tans, the reiterated p<;rcussions of 
which sounded, we are told, like a distant volley of musketr}’. Tlio 
sword-fish meanwhile attacked the whale from below, getting close? 
under his belly, and with such energy and effect that there could bo 
little doubt of the issue of a fny, which the necessity of prosecuting 
their voyage prevented the crew fruha watching to its close. The sword- 
fish is not less remarkable for strength than pugnacity, the depot of its 
great physical powers being, as in most scombers, in tho tail. 

WEALTH OF SPAIN UNDER THE MOOES. 

The Moors, whose conquest and expulsion were attended with such 
atrocities, and such triumphs to the Catholic church, were by far the* 
most industrious and skilful part of the Spanish population, and their 
loss was a blow to the . greatness and prosperity of that kingdom from 
which it has never recovered. The literary activity and commercial 
enterprise of the Arabs, which the wise policy of their Caliphs en- 
coui-aged, contributed both to enrich and adorn their adopted countiT. 
Cordova, the seat of the Ommiades, was scarcely inferior, in point of 
wealth and magnitude, to its proud rival ou the hanks of the Tigris. 
A space of twenty-four miles in length, and sLx in breadth, along tlu? 
banks of the Guadalquiver, was occupied with palaces, streets, gardens, 
and public edifices ; and for ten miles the citizens coiild travel by the 
light of lamps along an uninterrupted extent of buildings. In tlu* 
reign of Almansor it could boast or 270,000 houses, 80,455 shops, 911 
baths, 3,877 mosques, from the minarets of which a population of 
800,000 were daily summoned to prayers. The seraglio of the Caliph, 
his wives, concubines, and block eunuchs, amounted to 6,300 persons ; 
4hd he was attended to the field by a guard of 12,000 horsemen, whost? 
belts and scimitars were studded with gold. Granada was equally 
celebrated for its luxury ^d its learning. The royal demesnes extended 
to ^e distance of twenty miles, the revenues of wnich were set apart to 
maintain the fortifications of the city. Of the duty on grain, the king’s 
exchequer rcAieived about £15,000 yearly, an immense sum at that 
time, when wheat sold at the rate of sixpence a bushel. The consump- 
tion of 250,00b inhabitants kep^ 130 water-mills constantly at work m 
the suburbs. The population of this small kingdom under the Moors is 
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said to have amounted to 3,000,000, which is now diminished perhaps 
to one-fifth of that number. Its temples and palaces have shared tne 
same decay. The Alhambra stands solitary, dismantled, and neglected. 
!Cho interior remains of the palace arc in tolerable preservation, and 
present a melancholy picture ol the I'oniantic magnificence of its former 
kings. Seville, which had continued nearly 200 years the seat of a 
potty kingdom, enjoyed considerable reputation as a place of wealth 
:md commorce. ^ The population in 1247 was computed at 300,000 
persons, which, in the sixteenth century, had decreased one-third. It 
was one of the principal marts for olives in the Moorish dominions ; and 
so extensive was the trade in this article alone that the axarafe^ or 
idantations round the suburbs, employed farm-houses and olive-presses 
to the amount of 100,000, being more than is now to be found in the 
whole province of Andalusia. 

THE FlllSr OPERi. 

’’riio first composer who tried his hand at setting an opera to music 
was Francisco JBamirino, an Italian artist ; and the piece to which he 
lent the charm of a melodious accompaniment, was the “Conversion 
of St. Paul,” which was brought .out at Rome in 14 GO. 

RUINS OF EUROPA. 

Lady Sheil, in her “ Life in Persia,” thus describes some wonderful 
ruins which she saw about thirty miles from Tehran : — 

“ From near Veramcen a most remarkable antiq^uity still survives the 
lapse of twenty centuries, that is, if what we hear be true. It consists 
of an immense rampait, twenty or thirty feet in height,^ and of pro- 
portional thickness, mcluding a space of about half a mile in length and 
nearly tlic same in breadth. It is in the form of a square ; the rampart 
is continuous, and at short intervals is strengthened by bastions of pru- 
digious size. The whole is constructed of unbaked bricks of large 
dimensions, and is in a state of cxtraordiDaiw preservation, traces 

of a ditch of great size, though nearly filled up, arc evident in fwnt of 
the rampart. No buildings are found inside, where nothing is visible 
excepting a few mounds, — ^not a single habitation or human bein^. The 
solitude of this striking vestige of antiquity adds to its solemnity. It 
stood alone ; Elboorz, distant only a few miles, gazing down on its hoary 
walls, with Demaweud, in its garments of snow, to complete the scene. 
From no place have I had a finer view of tliis gi’and mountain, which 
^jccmcd to lie exactly to the north. I am informed that these mag- 
niliccnt mins represent Europa, a city built by Seleucus, which, if true, 
would make It upwai'ds of two thousand years old. On seeing the 
perfect state of the ruins, and the materials of 'which they are composed, 
one fech no hesitation in crediting so venerable an antiquity. Seleucus 
chose the spot wcU. The district of Veramecn is renowned for its 
fertility, though not at this period for the salubrity of ks ^limate. The 
surrounding country is covered with earthen moulds, denoting former 
edifices, which, if explored, might reveal objects w^ortby the eruditbu 
and intellect of even Sir Henry Rawlinlon.” 
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CELEBRATED GUX. 



The gun, of which the annexed 
is a sketch, is one of the mnnv 
curiosities of the Londesborougli 
Ahiscuiu. It once formed part of 
I the collc2tioa of Prince Potemkin, 

! and was originally the property of 
Charles IX, of Franco ; it is tradi- 
tionally reported to have been the 
gun he used in firing on his Hu- 
guenot subjects, from one of the 
windows of the LomTO, during tlio 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Tlio 
barrel is richly chased in high relief, 
with a stag-hunt amid foliage. 
The stock is 'inlaid with ivory, 
sculptured into a series of hunting 
scenes, knights on horseback. 

The dreadful massacre of Saint 
Baitholomow commenced at Paris 
. on the night of the festival of that 
saint, August 24th, 1572. Above 
500 persons of rank, and 10,000 of 
inferior condition, perished in Paris 
alone, besides those slaughtend in 
the provinces. The king, who had 
been persuaded that the destruction 
of the Huguenots to tho last man 
was necessary to the safety of his 
throne, beheld tho slaughter from 
a window, and being cairied away 
by the example of those whoso 
luurdcroiis doings he witnchsed, 
ordered some long arquehiis8(:‘s to 
he brought, and on their being 
loaded, and handed to him one 
after another, he for some timt* 
continued to fire on the unfortu- 
nate fugitives as they passed, dy- 
ing at tlio same time with a loud 
voice, ‘‘ KiU, kill.” He afterwards 
went and inspected the bodies of 
the slain, and expressed his satis- 
faction at the efiective manner in 
which his orders hod been executed. 


TOMB OF RAFFAELLE. 

The ™at pointer Raftaelle diqi at Rome, April 7th 1520, at the early 
«ge of thirty-seven. He was buried iu the Pantheon, in a ohapcl wliieh wia 
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a^rwards called Baffaelle’s Chapel. For more than a century and a ha lf 
his tomb had only a plain epitaph, hut Carlo Maratti desired to place a 
more striking memorial of liaifaelle’s resting-place than the in- 
scription, and accordingly, in the year 1764, a marble bust of the painter, 
executed by Paolo Nardini, was placed in one of the oval niches on each 
side of the chapel. The epitaph to Maria Bibiena (Baffaelle’s betrothed) 
was removed to make way for Maratti’s new inscription ; .and it was cur- 
rently believed that the skull of Koffaelle was removed ; at least such was 
the history given of a skull shown as the painter’s, religiously preserved 
by the Academy of St. Luke, and descanted on by phrenologists as indi- 
cative of all the qualities which “the divine painter ” possessed. But 



scepticism played its part : doubts of the truth of this stoiy led to doubts 
of Vasari’s statement respecting the exact locality of Kaflaelle’s tomb. 
Matters were brought to a final issue by the discovery of a document 
proving this skull to be that of Don Desiderio do Adjutorio, founder of 
the society called the Virtuosi, in 1542. Thereupon, this society de- 
manded tho head of its founder from the Academy of St. Luke ; but they 
would neither abandon that, nor the illusion that they possessed the 
veritable skull of the great artist. Arguments ran high, and it was at 
length determined to settle the question by an examination of the spot, 
which took place on the 13th of September 1833, in the presence of the 
Academies of St. Luke and of ArchsBology, the Commission of the Fine 
Arts (including Overback and others), the members of the Virtuosi, the 
governor of Rome (Monsignor Grimaldi), and the Cardinaj Zurla, the 
representative of the pope. ^ 

The result will be best given in the words of an eye-wjtness, Signor 
Nibby (one of the Commissiem of AntiqiAties ana Fine Arts), who thus 
described the whole to M. Quatremere de Quincy, the biographer oi 
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RaflTaolle : — ** The operations wei'e conduoted on such a principle of exact 
method as to be ohai^geable with over nicety. After various ineffectual 
attempts in other directions, we at lenjjth began to dig uuder the altar 
of the Virgin itsdf, and taking as a giudo the indications furni'slied by 
Vasari, we at leng^ came to some masonry of the length of a man's bod}\ 
The labourers raised the stone with the utmost care, and having dug 
within for about a foot and a half, came to a void space. You can hardJy 
conceive” the enthusiasm of us all, when, by a final effort, the workme n 
exhibited to our view the remains of a coffin, with an entire skeleton iu 
it, lying thus as (yiginally placed, and thinly covered with damp dust. 
We saw at once quite clearly that the tomb had never been oixmed, and 
it thus became manifest that the skull possessed by the Aeademv of St . 
Luke was not that of KaffaeUe. Our first care was, by gentle degrees, 
to remove from the body the dust which covered it, and which wc reli- 
giously collected, with the purpose of placing it in a new sarcophagus. 
Amongst it we fbund, in tolerable preservation, pieces of the colfin, 
which was made of deal, fragments of a painting which had ornamented 
the lid, several hits of Tiber clay, formations from the W'atcr of the rivci\ 
which had penetrated into the coffin by infiltration, an iron stcllctta, a 
soit of spur, with which Raffaclle had been decorated by Leo X, several 
jihuliBy and a number of metal anelUy portions of his dress.” These small 
rings had fastened the shroud ; several were retained by the sculptor 
Fibris, who also took casts of the head and hand, and Camucciui took 
views of the tomb and its precious contents ; from one of these our cut 
is copied. 

On the following day the body was farther examined by professional 
men; the skfcleton was found to measure five feet seven inches, th(‘ 
narrowness of the coffin indicated a slender and delicate frame. This 
ii(?<:‘ords with the contemporary accounts, which say he was of a refined 
and delicate constitution ; his fmme was all spirit ; his physical strength 
so limited that it was a w’onder lie existed so long as he did. The in- 
vestigation completed, the body w^as exhibited to the i)ublic from the 20th 
to the 24th, and then was again placed in a new coffin of lead, and that 
in a marble sarcophagus presented by the pope, and taken from the anti - 
quities in the Museum of the Vatican. A solemn mass was then an- 
nounced for the evening of the 18th of October. The Pantheon was then 
illuminated, as for a funeral ; the sarcoiihagus, with its contents, was 
])laced in exactly the same spot whence the remains had been taken. 
The presidents of the various academies were present, with the Cavalier 
Fabris at th(dr head. Each bore a brick, which he inserted in the 
brickwork with which the sepulchre was walled in. And so the 
painter awaits the resurrection of the just,” and the fellowship of saints 
and angels, of which his inspired pencil has given us the highest realisa- 
tion on eaith. 

ANTIMONY, 

The origin of tlte use of anti^moine^ or antimony, is a remarkable 
circiimBtano^. Basil Valentiil^ superior of a college of yeligionist^ 
Laving observed that this mineral fattened the pigs, imagined that it 
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Mould jj^dnce the dame effect on the holy brotherhood. But tiie ease 
was seriously different ; the unfortunate fathers, who greedily made use 
of it, died in a short time, and this is the origin of its name, according 
to the pure French word. In spite of this unfortunate beginning, 
Paracelsus resolved to bring this mineral into practice ; and by mixing 
it with other preparations make it useful. The Faculty at Paris were 
on this occasion divided into two parties, the one maintaining that 
antimony was a poison ; the other affirmed that it was an excellent 
remedy. The dispute became more general, and the Parliament and 
the College of the Sorbonne interfered in the matteilj but sometime 
tiftcrwards people began to judge rightly concerning this excellent 
mineral ; and its wonderful and salutary effects have occasioned the 
J ’acidty to place it among their best medicines. 

PERSONAL ArrEARVNCE OF MAHOMET. 

For the personal apjiearance and private life of Mahomet, we must 
I’oly on the Arabian winters, who dwell with fond and proud satisfaction 
oil the graces and inttillcctual gifts with which nature) had endowed him. 
-lie was of a middle stature, of a clear, fair skin, and ruddy complexion. 
His head and features, though large, were well proportioned ; lie had a 
prominent forehead, large dark-brown eyes, an acmilinc nose, and a 
thick bushy beard. His mouth, though rather wide, was handsomely 
formed, and adorned with teeth white as pearls, the upper row not closely 
8 et, but in regular order — which appeared when he smiled, and gave ah 
agreeable expression to his coiuitcnance. He had a quick car, and a 
fine sonorous voice. His dark eyebrows approached each other without 
meeting. His hair fell partly in ringlets about his temples, and partly 
hung do^v^^ between his shoulders. To prevent whiteness, the supposed 
cfl'cct of Satanic influence, he stained it, as the Arabs often do still, of 
11 shining reddish colour. His fripne was muscular and compact — robust 
1‘athcr than corpulent. When he walked, he carried a staff, in imitation 
of the other prophets, and had a singular affectation of being thought to 
resemble Abraham. The assertion of the Greeks and Christians, that 
he was subject to epilepsy, must be ascribed to ignorance or malice. 

STIRRUPS. 

From every information wo have been able to collect, wc believe that 
\lic appendage of stirrups were not added to saddles before the sixth 
century. It is said, that previous to the introduction of stirrups, the 
young and agile used to mount their horses by vaulting upon them, 
which many did in an expert and graceful manner ; of course, priictice 
was essential to this perfection. That this should bo afforded, wooden 
hoi*ses were placed in the Campus Martins, where this exercise was per- 
formed of mounting or dismounting on either side ; first, without, and 
next with arms. Cavalry had also occasionally a strap of leather, or a 
metallic projection affixed to their spears, in or upon which the foot 
being placed, the ascent became more practicable. K^{k;oting the period 
of this invention, Montfaiicon has presumed that the invClition must 
have been subsequent to the use of saddles ; however, opposed to thia 
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opinion, an ingenious argument has been offered, that it is possible tl.er 
might have been anterior to that invention; because, it is said, tht-v 
might have been appended to a girth round the body of the horse. Botft 
Hippocrates and Galen speak of a disease to which the feet and ancles 
were subject, B:om long nding, occasioned by suspension of the feet \nth- 
out a resting-place. Suetonius, the Homan, informs us that Germanicus, 
the father of Cali^a, was wont to ride after dinner, to strengthen his 
ancles, by the action of riding affording the blood freer oiroiuation in 
the part. 



THE OBEAT SHOSMADOO PAGODA. 


The Buddhist temple of which wo here give an engraving is the great 
Shoemadoo Pagoda at Pegu. Among other things it is interesting 
being one of the earliest attempts at wat class of decoration, which con- 
sists in having at the base of the building a double range of sma^ 
])agodas, a mode of ornamentation that subsequently became typical in 
Hindu architecture-; their temples and spires being covered, and indeed 
composed of innumerable models of themselves, (dustered together so as 
to make up a whole. 

The building stands on two terraces, the lower one about 10 ft. high, 
and 1391 fb. square ; the upper one, 20 ft. in height, is 684 ft. square ; 
from the centre of it rises the bagoda, the diameter of whose base is 396 ft. 
The small pagodas are 27 ft. hi^, and 108 or 110 in number * while the 




PEST HOUSE DUKINO THE PLAGUE IN TOTHILL FIELDS. 

Tothill Fields, a locality between Pimlico and tho Thames, was anci- 
entlj' the manor of Tothill, belonging to John Maunsel, chancellor, who 
in 1256, entertained here Henry 111. and his court at a vast feast in 
tents and pavilions. Here were decided wagers of battle and appeals 
by combat. F[ecromancy, sorcery and witchcraft were punished liere ; 
and “ royal solemnities and goodly jousts were held here.” In Culpe^r’s 
time the delds were famous for parsley. In 1642 a batte?y and breast- 
•work wore erected here. Here also were built the Five llouscs,” or 
Seven Chimneys,” as pest-houses for victims of the plague. One of 
these pest-houses is given in the above tngraving, taken Hom an old 
print In tlic plague time of 1665, the dead were buried ** in the opeie. 
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Tuttle Fields.” In Queen Anne’s reign here was William Well’s head 
garden on the site of Vincent-square. The Train Bands were drawn out 
here in 1651. In the last century the fields were a noted duel-ground, 
a^d here, in 1711, Sir Cholmcley Dcering, m.p., was killed by the lirf^t 
shot of Mr. Kichard Thornhill, who was tried for murder and acquitted, 
but found guilty of manslaughter and burnt in the hand. 

THE THUGS. 

The following account of these horribly extraordinary men is taken from 
Dr. Hookcr’sHimalayan Journals; writing at Mirzapore, he says: — “Hcrt* 
I had the pleasure ot meeting Lieutenant Ward, one of the suppressors 
of Thuggee {Thuggee^ in .Hindostan, signifies a deceiver; fraud, not 
open force, being employed). This gentlemen kindly showed me the 
approvers, or king’s evidence of his establishment, belonging to those' 
three classes of human scourges, the Thug, Dakoit, and Poisoner. Of 
th«jso the first was the Thug, a mild-looking man, who had been born 
and bred to the profession : ho had committed many murders, saw ne 
harm in them, and felt neither shamo nor remorse. His organs of 
observation and destructiveness were* large, and the cerebellum small. 
He explained to me how the gang waylay the unwary traveller, enter 
into (^nversation with him, and have him suddenly seized, when the 
superior throws his own girdle round the victim’s neck and strangles 
him, pressing the knuckles against the spine. Taking off his oun 
girdle, he passed it round my arm, and showed mo the trra as coolly as 
a sailor once taught me the hangman’s knot. The Thug is of*any 
caste, and from any part of India. The profession have particular 
stations, which they genmlly seleot for mur^r, throwing the body of 
their victim into a welL 

“ Their origin is uncertain, hut supposed to be very ancient, soon aftei* 
the Mohommedan conquest. They now claim a divine original, and arc 
supposed to have supernatural powers, and to be the emissaries of the 
tlivinity, like the won, the tiger, and the bear. It is only lately that 
tliey have swarmed so urraigiously — seven original gangs having 
inigiated &om Delia to Gangetio provinces about 200 years ago, 
from whence all the rest have sprung. Many belong to the most 
amiable, intelligent, and respectable classes of the lower and c^'ell 
middle ranks : they love their profession, regard murder as spoi-t, and 
are never haunted with dreams, nor troubled with pangs of conscicnco 
during hours of solitude, or in the last moments of life. The victim is 
an acceptable sacridee to the goddess Daveo, who by some classes is 
supposed to eat the lifeless l^y, and thus save her voices the necessit}- 
of concealing it. . 

“ They are extremely superstitious, always consulting omens, such as 
the direction in which a hare or a jackal crosses the roim ; and even far 
more trivial ourcumstances will determine the fate of a dozen of people, 

1 T i X All -Li— XT-- 




is symbolical of their profession, and an oath sworn on it binds closer 
tL&n on the*'fforan. The cona: 2 cration of this weapon is a most elaborate 
OWinony, and takes place only under certain trees. The Thugs rise 
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through various ^ades : tlie lowest are scouts ; the second, sextons ; 
the third, are holders of the victim’s hands ; the highest, stranglers. 

“ Though all a*n*ce in never practising cruelty, or robbing previous to 
murder — ^never allowing any but infants to escape (and these *are 
trained to Thuggee), and never leaving a trace of such goods as be 
identified — there arc several variations in their mode of conducting 
operations : some tribes spare certain castes, others none ; murder oi 
woman is against all rules ; but the practice crept into certain gangs, 
and this it is which led to their discmmtenance by the goddess Davee, 
and the consequent downfall of the system. Davee, they say, allowed 
the British to punish them, because a certain gang had murdered the 
mothers to obtain their daughters to be sold to prostitution. 

‘‘Major Slccman has constructed a map demonstrating the number of 
‘ bails,’ or regular stations for committing murder, in the kingdom ot 
Glide alone, which is 170 miles long by 100 broad, and in wmch an* 
1274, which arc regarded by the Thug with as much satisfaction anfl 
interest as a game preserve is in England ; nor are these ‘ bails’ less 
numerous than in other parts of India. Of twenty assassins who weie 
examined, one frankly confessed to havi^ been engaged in 931 murders, 
and the least guilty^ of the number in 24. Sometimes 160 persons 
collected into one gang, and their profits have often been immense, the 
murder of six persons on one occasion yielding 82,000 rupees, upwards 
of £8,000.” 

ENGLISH EAllTUENWABE AND BBAXSPEAHE’S ^6. 

Much uncertainty exists regarding the period when the manufacture 
of line earthenware was first introduced into England. Among the 
documents in the Foedera, occur various lists of articles, ordered to be 
purchased in England for several foreign potentates, and permitted to be 
exported for their use without paying the Custom duties. One of these 
lists, dated in 1423, enumerates many objects as then shipped for tlie 
use of the King of Portugal and the (Jountess of Holland, among which 
are “ six silver cups, each of the w'cight of six marks for four pounds), 
a large quantity ot woollen stufis, and 2000 plates, disnes, saucers, aud 
other vessels of electrumJ^ 

As tlicse articles were, no doubt, the produco of the country, it would 
appear that utensils for domestic use were then made of metal, and not 
of pottery ; and it was not till some time afterwards that the latter was 
introduced by the Dutch, whoso manufactory at Delft probably existed 
as early as the fifteenth century, and who sent large quantities of their 
ware to England. The skill and excellence of the English artizans 
consisted in the manufacture of silver and other meto^. Of this,/ 
instances are recorded in tlie correspondence of La Mothe Fenton, the 
French ambassador at the Court of Queen Elizabeth ; and in the travels 
of Hentzner, who visited England in 1598. Both describe in glowing 
colours the silver plate which adorned the huficts, as well^hs the mag- 
nificent furniture and decorations of 'he polaces.of that sumptuous queen. 

Still Elizabeth, who so highly priaed herself upon the state and siden- 
dour of her establishment, and who w as in constant intercourse with the 
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Court of Fran^ and tlio Low Countries, was not likely to have reniaii,p ?. 
altogether satisfied without possessing, among the manufactures of her 
own kingdom, something similar to the fine Fayence then in use in every 
foreign court. ^ Though it is probable that l)elft ware procured from 
Holland was first used, it may reasonably be presumed that the ware 
called by her name was afterwards manufaclured, under her immediate 
patronage, for the use of the court and the nobility ; and although there 
is no record of the fact, it is supposed that Stratford-lc-Bow was the 
site of the manufactory. 

Shakspeare’s Jug, of which we 
here give an engraving, w^hich has 
been carefully preserved by the de- 
scendants of the immortal bard since 
the year 1616, is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable example of the Eliza- 
bethan pottery now existing. Tlu^ 
shape partakes very much of the 
form of the old German or Dutch 
ewer, without, however, the usual 
top or cover ; the one now attached 
to the jug being a modern addition 
of silver, with a medallion bust of 
the poet in the centre, beautifully 
executed and inscribed “War. Suak- 

SPEAEE, AT THE AGE OF FOllTY.’* It 

is about ten inches high, and sixt< on 
inches round at the largest part, and 
is divided lengthwise into eight com- 
partments, having each a mytho- 
logical subject in high relief. All of 
these, although executed in the 
quaint style of the period, possess 
considerable merit. Some of them, 
indeed, manifest much masterly 
grouping of both human figures and animals ; and such is the admirabh' 
state of preservation of this very interesting old English relic, that as 
correct a judgment may be formed of its workmanship, as in the days of 
its first possessor ; at all events, as re^ds the degree of perfection to 
which English Pottery had attained in Qie Elizabethan age ; an inspec- 
tion of this jug will justify the presumption, that her Court was not less 
tastefully provided in that respect than those of the Continent, notwith- 
standing me obscurity in which the precise locality and extent of the 
manufactory is unfortimately involved. 



PBICE OF MACKABEL. 

The price of mackorel, in May, 1807, in the Billingsgate market, was 
as follows : — Forty guineas for every hundred of the first cargo, which 
made the &h come to seven shillings apiece ! The next supplies were 
also exorbitant, though much less so tnan the first, fetching thirteen 
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nonnds per hundred, or two shillings apiece. The very next year ^ 
tbrzner d^cienoies were more than made up, for it appears that during 
the season 1808, mackorcl were hawked about the streets of l|over, at 
sixty for a shilling, or five for a penny ; whilst they so blockaded the 
Brighton coast that on one night it became impossible to land the mul- 
titudes taken, and at last both fish and nets went to the bottom together. 

pope’s craib. 

In one of the rooms at that 
stately and picturesque baronial 
hall, Audley End, the seat of Lord 
Braybrooke, there is preserved the 
interesting relic which forms the 
subject of the annexed engraving. 

Its history is thus told on a brass 
])lato inserted in the back — “ This 
chair, once the property of Alex- 
ander Pope, was given as a keep- 
sake to the nurse who attended 
him in his illness; from her de- 
scendants it was obtained by the 
Kcv. Thomas Ashley, curate of the 
palish of Binfield, and kindly pre- 
sented by him to Lord Braybrooke, 
in 1844, nearly a century after the 
poet’s decease.” It is apparently 
of Flemish workmanship, and of 
rather singular design ; in the 
centre medallion is a figure of 
Venus holding a dart in her right 
hand, and a burning heart in lier 
left. The narrow back and ■wide- 
circling arms give a peculiarly 
quaint appearance to this curious 
relic of one of our greatest poets. 

FIRST WIND -MILLS, 

MabiUon mentions a diploma of the year 1105, in which a convent in 
I ranee is allowed to erect water and ■wind-mills, molendina ad ventum, 
Bartolomeo Verde proposed to the Venetians in 1332, to build a ■wind- 
mill. When his plan had been examined, he had a piece of ground"" 
assigned him, which he was to retain if his underteddng suocceded 
within a specified time. In 1373, the city of Spires caused a wind-mill 
to be erected, and sent to the Netherlands for a person pcqjiainted ■with 
the method of grinding by it. A wind-mill was ^ilso extracted at 
‘Frankfort, in 1442 ; but it docs not appear to have be^ ascertained 
whether there were any there before. • 

About the twelfth century, in the pontificate o£ Grcgoryi when both 
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wind and water-mills become more general, a dispute arose whether 
mills were titheablo or not. The dispute existed for some time between 
the persons possessed of mills ^d the clergy ; when neither would yield. 
At length, upon the matter being referred to the pope and sacred college, 
the question was (as might have been expected when interested iH?rsous 
-were made the arbitrators) determined m favour of the claims of the 
church. 

THE ‘‘iiAPrr dispatch" ix japax. 

The Hari-kari, or ‘‘ Happy Dispatch," consists in ripping open their 
own bowels with two cuts m the form of a cross — after the artistic 
dissector’s fashion. Oflicials resort to it under the fear of the punish- 
ment winch they may expect ; for it is a leading principle that it is more 
honourable to die by one’s own hand tlian by another’s. Princes and 
the high classes receive permission to np themselves up as a special 
favour, when under sentence of death: their entire family must die 
with the guilty. Sometimes, by favour, the nearest relative of the 
condemned is permitted to perform the function of executioner in his 
own house. Such a death is considered less dishonourable than by the 
public executioners, aided b}’’ the servants of those who keep disreputable 
houses. 

But the Japanese, for the most part, always ask permission to rip 
themselves ; and they set about it with astonishing ease, and not without 
evident ostentation. The criminal who obtains this favour assembles all 
his family and his friends, puts on his richest apparel, makes an eloquent 
speech on his situation, and then, with a most contented look, he bares his 
belly, and in the form of a cross rips open tho viscera. The most odious 
crimes oro effaced by such a death. The criminal thenceforward ranks 
as a brave in the memory of men. His family contracts no stain, and 
his property is not confiscated. 

It is curious that the Romans and the Japanese should hit upon cruci- 
fixion as a mode of punishment. These coincidences often startle ns in 
reviewing the manners and customs of men. Vainly wo strive to con- 
jecture how such a mode of punishment could have suggested itself to 
the mind of man. The in terrorem object scarcely accounts for it. 
Constantine abolished it amongst the Romans, in honour of Him who 
was pleased to make that mode of dying honourable in the estimation of 
men. 

The Hari-kari, or happy dispatch, is still more incomprehensible. We 
shudder at tho bare idea* of it. To commit suicide by hanging, by 
drowning, by poison, by fire-arms, by a train in rapid motion— 3l11 these 
modes are reasonable in their madness ; but to rip open our bowels ! — 
and with two cuts ! We aro totally at a loss to imagine how such a 
mode of seK-murder could have been adopted ; we cannot but wonder at 
the strength of nerve which enables it to be accomplished : but we feel 
no doubt of •tb6 everlasting force of national custom — especially amongst 
the Orientals — in ‘i;he continuance of tliis practice. Montesquieu said, 
“ If the punishments of the Orientals horrify humanity, the reason is, 
that the despot who ordains them feels that no is above all Laws. It ^3 
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uot 60 in Republics, wherein the laws are always’ mild, because he who 
makes them is himself a subject.” This fine sentiment, tiioroughly 
French, is evidently contradicted by the institutions of Japan, where the 
Emperor himself, the despot, is a sulfiect: besides, Montesemieu would 
have altered his antithesis had he lived to see the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror in the glorious French RepubKc. 

PXrniTAN ZEAL. 

The following is a copy of the order issued by Government for the 
destruction of Glasgow Cathedral : — To our traist friendis, — Traist 
friondia,* after most hearty commendacion, we pray you fail not to pass 
incontinent to the kirk, (of Glasgow, or elcwherc, as it might be) and 
tak down the hail images thereof, and bring furth to the kirk-zyard, and 
bum them openly. And sicklyke east down the altaris, and purge the 
kirk of all kyiid of monuments of idolatrye. And this zc fail not to do, 
as zc will do us singular cmplesure ; and so commitis you to protection 
of God. 

(Signed) An. Aucyle. 

James Stewart. 

Rutuvtjm. 

From Edlnhurgh the XIL of Aug, 1560. 

Fail not, but zc tak guid neyd that neither the dasks, windows, nor 
duris, be ony ways hurt or broKen, uthe glassin wark, or iron wark.” 

pbedehicic the great at table. 

The table of the groat Frederic of Prussia was regulated by himself. 
There were always from nine to a dozen dishes, and these were brought 
in one at a time. The King carved tho solitaiw dish, and helped the 
company. One singular circumstance connected with this table was, 
that eacii dish was cooked by a different cook, who had a kitchen to him- 
self! There was much consequent expense, with little mamificencc. 
bhederic ate and drank, too, like a boon companion. His last work, 
before retiring to bed, was to receive from the chief cook the bill of fare 
for the next day ; the price of each dish, and of its separate ingredients, 
was marked in the mai’giu. The monarch looked it cautiously through, 
generally made out an improved edition, cursed aU cooks as common 
thieves, and then flung down the money for the next day’s expenses. 

ARTIFICIAL SWEETS. / 

Professor Playfair, in an able lecture delivered in the Great Exhibi- 
tion, and since published, has raised a curtain, which disj)lays a rather 
repulsive scene, lie says, the perfume of flowers fre(juently consists of, 
oils and ethers, which the chemist can compound artiflcially in his labo- 
ratory. Singularly enough these are generally derived from substances 
of an intensely disgusting odour. A pcculiai-ly fetid oil, tunned tho 
“ fusel” oil, is formed in making brandy. This fusel off distilled with 
sulphuric acid and acetate of potass, gives the oil of* pears (r). The oil 
of apples is made from tho stime fusel, ^by distillation with the same 
acid and chromate of potass. The oil of pineapples is obtained from 
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the product of the action of putrid cheese on sugar ! or by making a soap 
with butter. The artihcial oil of bitter almonds is now largely em- 
ployed in ^rfoming soap confectionary ; extracted by nitric acid and 
the fetid ou of gas tar. Many a fair forehead is damped with eau de 
millejleurs without the knowl^ge that its essential ingredient is derived 
from the drainage of cow-houses ! 

TEUTONIC nUT-SHAPED VASES. 

Some remarkable sepulchral urns, of which we give a sketch, re- 
sembling those of the early inhabitmits of Alba Longa, in Italy, have 
been found in Germany, and are distinctly Teutonic. They occur in the 
sepulchres of the period when bronze weapons were used, and before the 



predominance of Homan art. One found at Mount Chemnitz, in Thurin- 
gen, had a cylindrical body and conical top, imitating a roof. In this 
was a square orifice, representing the door or window, by which the ashes 
of the dead were introduced, and the whole then secured by a small 
door fastened with a metal pin. A second vase was found at Koenne ; a 
third in the island of Bornholm, A similar um exhumed at Parchim 
had a shorter body, taller roof, and door at the side. Still more remark- 
able was another found at Ascherslcbcn, which has its cover modelled in 
shape of a tall conical thatched roof, and the door with its ring stiU 
remaining. Another^ with a taller body and flatter roof, with a door at 
the side, was found at EIus, near Halberstadt. The larger vases were 
used to hold the ashes of the dead, and are sometimes protected by a 
cover, or stone, or placed in another vase of coarser fabric. The others 
are the hou^hold vessels, which were offered to the dead filled with 
different viands. Some of tha smaller vases appear to have been toys. 

Extraordinary popular superstitions have prevailed amongst the Ger- 
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mao peasantry as to the origin and nature of these vases, which in some 
districts arc considered to be the work of the elves, — ^in others, to grow 
spontaneously from the ground like mushrooms — or to be endued with 
remarkable properties for the preservation of milk and other articles of 
food. Weignts to sink nets, balls, discs, and little rods of terra-cotta, 
are also found in the graves. 

LYNCn’s CASTLE, OALWAT, 

The house in the town of Galwfey, stiU knovm as “ Lynch’s Castle,” 
although the most perfect example now remaining, was at one period by 



no means a solitary instance of the decorated habitations of the Galway 
merchants. The name of Lynch, as either provost, portreve, sovereign, 
01 mayor of Galway, occurs no fewer than ninety-four times between the 
years 1274 and 1654 ; after that year it does not appear once. The house 
here pictured was the residence of the family for many generations. It 
had, however, several branches, whose habitations are frequently pointed 
out by their armorial bearings, or their crest, a lynx, over the gateww. 
One of its members is famous in history as the Irish Junius Brutus. The 
mere fact is sufficiently wonderful without the aid of invention ; but it 
has, as may be supposed, supplied materials to a host of roffiancers. The 
story is bnefly this : — 

James Lynch Fitzstephen was mayoior warden of Galway in 1493 ; 
ho traded largely with iSpain, and sent his son on a voyage thither to 
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])urcliasG and bring back a cargo of wino. Young Lynch, however, spent 
the money entrusted to him, and obtained credit from the ^^jjaniard, 
whose nephew accompanied the youth back to Ireland to bo paid tho 
debt and establish further intercourse. The ship proceeded on her home- 
ward voj’^agc, and as she drew near the Irish shore, young Lynch con- 
ceived the idea of concealing his crime by committing another.* Having 
seduced, or frightened, the crew into becoming partici])ators, tlic youth 
‘ was seized and thrown overboard. The father and friends of Lynch 
received the voyager -with joy ; and tne murderer in a short time became 
himself a prosperous merchant. Security had lulled every sense of danger, 
and ho proposed for a very beautiful girl, tho daughter of a wealthy 
neighbour, in marriage. The proposal w'as accepted ; but pn'vious to the 
appointed day, one of tbe seamen became suddenly ill, and in a lit -of 
remorse summoned old Lynch to the dying-bed, and communicatc'd to 
him a full relation of the villany of his only and beloved son. Young 
Lynch was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to execution — the father 
being his judge. The wetched prisoner, however, had many friends 
among the people, and his relatives resolved witli them that he sliould 
not die a shameful death. They determined upon his rescue. We copv 
the last act of the tragedy from Tlardiman^s History of Galway.’' 

Day had scarcely broken when the signal of preparation was hearrl 
among the guards without. The father rose, and assisted the executioner 
to remove the fetters which J^ound his unfortunate son. Then unlocking 
the door, ho placed him between the priest and himself, leaning upon an 
arm of each. In this manner they ascended a flight of steps lined with 
soldiers, and wqre passing on to gain the street, when a new trial assailed 
the magistrate for which he appears not to have been unprepared, llis 
wretched >\ife, whose name was Blake, failing in her personal exertions 
to save the life of her son, had gone in distraction to the heads of her 
own family, and prevailed on them, for the honour of their house, to 
rescue him from iraominy. They flew to arms, and a prodigious con- 
coiu-se soon assembled to support them, whoso outcries for mercy to the 
culprit would liave shaken any nerves less firm than those of tho mayor 
of Galway. He exhorted them to yield submission to the laws of their 
country ; hut finding all his efforts fruitless to accomplish the ends of 
justice at the accustomed place, and by tho usual hands, he, by a 
desperate victory over parental feeling, resolved himself to perform the 
sacrifice which he had vowed to pay on its altar. Still retaining a hold 
of his unfortunate son, he mounted with him by a winding stair within 
the building, that led to an arched window overlooking the street, which 
he saw tilled with the populace. Here he secured the end of the rope — 
t-which had been previously fixed round tho neck of his son — ^to an iron 
staple, which projected from the wall, and after taking from him a last 
embrace, he launched' him into etemily. The intrepid magistrate ex- 
pected instant death from the fury of the populace; but tho people 
seemed so milch overawed or confounded by magnanimous act, that 
retired slowl;^ and peaceably to their several dwellings. The 
innocent caufe of this sad trage^ is said to have died soon after of 
grief, and the unhappy father of Walter Lynch to have secluded himself 
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durin" the remainder of his life from all society except that of his 
mourning family. His house stiU exists in Lomhard Street, Halway, 
'Nvhich is yet known by the name of ‘ Dead Man’s Lane and oyer the 
front doorway are to be seen a skull and cross-bones executed* in black 
marble, with the motto, ‘ llcmember Deathe — vaniti of vaniti, and all is 
but vaniti.’ ” 

The house in which the tragedy is said to have occun'cd was taken 
down only so recently as 1849 ; but the tablet which contains the 
“skull and cross-bones” bears the date 1G24 — ^upwards of a centuiy 
after the alleged date of the occurrence. 

WASHINGTON, 

It is something singular, that Washington drew his last breath, in the 
last hour, of the last day, of the last week, of the last month, of the last 
year, of the last century. He died on Saturday night, twelve o’clock, 
December 31st, 1799. 

ANCIENT BANNERS AND STANDARDS. 

Danners have been in use from the earliest ages. Xenophon gives us 
the Persian standard as a golden cjigle, mounted on a pole or spear. V/e 
lind banners very early in usd among the nations of Europe. In this 
country the introduction of banners was clearly of a religious origin. 
Venerable Bede says, that when St. Augustin and his companions came 
to preach Christianity in Britain in the latter part of the sixth century, 
ana having converted Ethelbert, the Bretwalda of the Anglo-Saxons 
(his Queen Bertha had already embraced the Christian faith) the monk 
and his followers entered Canterbury in procession, chanting, “We 
hoscech thee 0 Lord, of thy mercy, let thy wrath and anger bo turned 
away from this city, and from tny Holy Place, for "we have sinned, 
lialiclujah.” And they carried in their hands little banners on which 
were depicted crosses. The missionaries were allowed to settle in the 
Isle of Thanct, and Canterbury became the first Christian cliuieh. 

The raven has been regarded from very early ages as an emblem of 
God’s providence, no doubt from the record in Holy Writ of its being 
employed to feed Elijah the Prophet, in his seclusion by the brook 
Clieritii ; and it was the Avell-known ensign of the Danes, at the time 
of their dominion in this county. In the year 742, a great battle was 
fought at Burford, in Oxfordshire, and the Golden Dragon, the standard 
of Wessex, was victorious over Ethclbald, the King of ^lercia. The 
banners of several of the Saxon kings were hold in great venerjition, 
especially those of Edmund the Martyr, and of Edward the Confessor. 
The latter king displayed as an ensign a cross flory between five martlets 
gold, on a blue held, and wliich may still be seen on a veiy ancient 
shield in the south aisle of Westminster Abbey. When William the 
Norman set out to invade England he had his own ensign, tlie two lions 
of Normandy, depicted on the sails of his^ ships ; but (m the vessel in 
which .be himself sailed, besides some choice relies, he had a banner at 
the mast-head with a cross upon it, consecrated by tb.e Pope, to give 
sanctity to the expedition. Indeed ft has been tko practice in every 
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ago for the Pope to give oonseerated banners wherever he wished saoceas 
to any enterprise, numerous instances of which might be cited in very 
recent times. And in our own army down to the present day, whenever 
any regiment receives new banners (or eolours, os the modem term is), 



tk} regiment is drawn out in parade, the colours are then blessed by the 
prayers of several clergymen of the Church of England, and afterwards 
presented to the regiment by the fair hand of a lady of rank. 

Capsar has recorded a line example of patriotism, to the credit of one 
of his own officers, wljen he attempted to land his Epman forces on our 
shores, and meeting with a warmer reception than they anticipated f^om 
the Britons, considerable hesitation arose among Ids troops ; but the 
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Btand^-bearer of the Tenth. Legion, with the Roman eagle in his hand, 
invoking the gods, plunged into the waves, and called on his comrades 
to follow him, and do tneir duly to their general and to the republic ; 
and so the wholo army made good their landing. 

We have in the Nineveh sculptures some highly interesting specimena. 



of the ancient Assyrian standards, consisting principally of two varieties, 
which are here given. The pfihcipal archer appears to be drawing his^ 
bow, while the standard-bearer elevates the standard in front of the^ 
chariot. 

ANCIENT MANNERS OF THE ITALIANS, 

About the year 1238, the .food of the Italians was* very moderate, or, 
rather scanty, The common people had meat only threcydays a week. 
Their dinner consisted of pot-herbs, boilet with meat ; their supper, the 
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cold meat left from dinner. The husband and Tvifo cat out of the same 
dish ; and they had but one or two cups in the house, They had no 
candles made of wax or fallow ; but, a torch, held by one of the children, 
or a servant, gave them light at supper. The men, whose chief pride was 
in their arms and horses, wore caps made with iron scales, and cloaks of 
leather, without any other coyeiing. The women wore jackets of stuft*, 
with gowns of linen, and their head-dresses were very simple. Those 
who possessed a very small sum of money, were thought rich ; and the 
homely dress of the women re(]^uired only small marriage portions. The 
nobles were proud of living in towers ; and thence the cities were hlkd 
with those fortilied dwellings. 

AMUSEMENTS OP THE LOWEU OHDEHS IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

The most popular amusements of the lower orders were wiestling, 
howling, quoit and ninepin playing, and games at ball. In wrestling 
the Cornwall and Devonshire men excelled, and a ram, or sometimes a 
cock, was the prize of the victor. Bowling allej's were commonly 
attached to the houses of the wealthy, and to places of public resort. 
Among the games at haU we find tennis, trap-ball, bat and hall, and the 
balloon-ball, in which a large ball filled Avith air was struck from one 
side to the other by two players with their hands and wrists giiardc'd by 
bandages. Archery was now on the decline, owing to the introduction 
of fire-arms ; nor could all the legislative enactments of tlio day revive 
its constant use. The quarter-stall’ was also a favourite weapon of 
sportive fence, which was a statf about live or six feet long, graspi'd in 
the middle with one hand, while the other slid up and down as it was 
required to s’trikc or to ward a blow. 

The citizens of London enjoyed themselves in winter by skating on the 
Thames, (the old shankbones of sheep having now been superseded by 
regular skates, probably introduced from the iNTHherlands,) and in 
summer with sailing and rowing. Dice and cards, prisoner’s base, blind 
man’s bulF, battlodoor and shuttlecock, bull-baiting, and cock-ligliting, 
a rude species of mumming, the dancing of fools at Christmas, and other 
games, completed the gratifications of the populace. 

NOVEL MODE OF TAKING VENGEANCE. 

The Chinese have a book entitled that is to say, “ The "Wash- 

ing of the Pit,” a work on medical jurisprudence, very celebrated all 
over the empire, and which should bo in the hands of all Chinese magis- 
trates. It is impossible to read the Si-yuen without being convinced 
that the number of attempts against life in this country is very con- 
^''iderable, and especially that suicide is very common. The extreme 
readiness with which the Chinese are induced to kill themselves, is 
almost inconceivable*; some mere trifle, a word almost, is sufficient to 
cause them to hang themselves, or throw themselves to the bottom of a 
wcU ; the two favourite modes of suicide. In other coimtries, if a man 
"wishes to wreak hfs vengeance on an enemy, he tries to kill him ; in 
China, on thd contrary, he kiHs himself. Tnis anomaly depends upon 
various causes, of which these are the principal; — In the first plm, 
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Chinese Law throws the responsibility of a suicide on those who may be 
supposed to be the cause or occasion of it. It follows, therefore, that if 
you wish to be revenged on an enemy, you have only to kill yourself to 
be sure of getting him into horrible trouble ; for he falls immediately 
into the hands of justice y and will certainly bo tortured and ruined, if 
not deprived of life. Tho family of the suicide also usually obtains, in 
these cases, considerable damages ; so that it is by no means a rare case 
for an unfortunate man to commit suicide in the house of a rich one, 
from a morbid idea of family affection. In killing his enemy, on tho 
contrary, the murderer exposes his own relatives and friends to injury, 
disgraces them, reduces them to poverty, and deprives himself of funeral 
lionours, a great point for a Chinese, and concerning which ho is ex- 
tremely anxious. It is to be remarked also, that public opinion, so far 
from disapproving of suicide, honours and glorifies it. The conduct of a 
man who destroys his own life, to avenge himself on an enemy whom he 
has no other way of reacliing, is regarded as heroic and magnanimous. 

rERSECUTION IN THE REIGN OF aUEEN MARY. 

The total number of persons who perished in the flames for thoir reli- 
gion (luring this reigii has been variously reckoned at 277 and 288, 
amongst whom were 5 bishops, 21 divines, t gentlemen, 84 artificers, 
100 husbandmen, servants, and labourers, 26 wives, 20 widows, 0 un- 
married women, 2 boys, and 2 infants, of which last one was wliipped to 
death by the savage llonner, and the other, si>ringing out of its motlier’s 
womb, at the stake, was mercilessly thi’own back into the lire. The 
number of those that died in prison was also very great. Yet England 
may bo considered as comparatively free from pemeution during this 
period, for all over the continent the victims of bigotry were reckoned, 
not by hundreds, but by thousands, and in the Netherlands alone 50, 000 

persons are said to have lost their lives in the religious w^ars of tho 
iSpaniards. 

WAYSIDE MONUMENTS. 

The sketch on next page represents a curious custom which still prevails 
in the neighbourhood of Cong, near Oughterard in Ireland. It is well 
described in tlie followang account of their tour by Iflr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hall ; — “ On the way to Joyce’s Country we saw heaps of piled-up stones 
on either side of the road ; these heaps continuing for above a mile, after 
their commencement a short distance from the western entrance to the 
town. The artist may convey a better notion of their peculiar character 
than any written description can do. Wo left our car to examine them 
minutely ; and learned they were monuments to the memory of ‘ ‘ deceased’^, 
persons, “erected” by tlieir surviving friends. Upon death occurring, the 
primitive tumulus is built, — if that may be called building which consists 
in placing a few large stones upon a spot previously unoccupied. Each 
relative of tho dead adds to the heap ; and in time it bcconses a “ moun- 
tain” of tolerable size. Each family knows its own paT'ticular monument; 
and a member of, or a descendant from jt, prays and leafbs his offering 
ordy at that especial one. The custom has endured for many generations; 
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some of the heaps bore tokens of gpreat ago ; and one was pointed out to 
ns of which there were records, in the transferred memories of the people, 
for at least 500 years. The b^es ore in no instance buried here — it is 
not consecrated earth ; the monuments are merely memorials, and no 
doubt orig^ated at a period when a Boman Catholic was, according to 
the provisions of a law equally fooli^ and cruel, interred, without form 
or ceremony, in church ground — the ground that had been the property 
of their ancestors. None of these stone cairns have any mason-work, 
and they are generally of the rudest forms, or rather without any form, 
the stones having been carelessly cast one upon another. Upon one of 
them only oould wo discover any inscription— this one is introduced into 



the print ; it is built with far more than the usual care ; it contained an 

inscription ; “ Pray for ye soule of John Joyce, & Mary Joyce, his wife, 
died 1712 some of them, however, seem to have been constructed with 
greater care than others, and many of them were topped with a small 
wooden cross. "We estimated that there were at least 500 of these 
primitive monuments— of all shapes and sizes — along the road. In each 
of them wo observed a small h^ow, which the peasants call a “ win- 
dow most of these were full of pebbles, and upon inquiry we learned 
^(hat when one of the race to whom the deceased belonged kneels by the 
side of this record to his memory and offers up a prayer for the repose of 
his soul, it is customhry to ffin^ a little stone into this cupboard the 
belief being that gradually as it ffUs, so, gradually, the sou is relieved 
from punishment in purgatory; when com]^etely full the soul has entoi^ 
paradise. We have prolonged our description of this singular and in- 
teresting seem, because it seej^s to have been altogether overlooked by 
iravetlerB, and because we believe that nothing like it is to be met with 
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bi HAy other part of Ireland ; although similar objects axo to be fotuid in 
aeveru other jplaces about Connemara, none of them, however, are so 
extensive as this which adjoins Cong.” 

HINDOO ADOKATION OP THE sIlAGbIm. 

Among the many forms which Vishnu is believed by his Hindoo wor* 
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shippers to have assumed is that of the S^lt^^m — an ammonite-stone, 
found in the river Gandak^ and other streams nowing from the Himalayan^ 
The reason for the worship of this is stated in one of the sacred books. 

Vishnu created the nino planets to preside over the fates of men. Saul 
{[Saturn) proposed commencing his reign by taking Brahma under his 
influence for twelve years. The matter was referred to* Vishnu, who 
being equally averse to be placed under the inauspicious influence of thia 
planet, requested him to o^ the next dtyr. llie next da;f Saturn could 
nowhere discover Vishnu, but* perceived that he had united himself to 
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tho mountain Gandaka ; he entered the mountain in the fonn of a worm 
called Vajrakita (the thunder-bolt worm). He continued to afflict the 
mountain-formed Vishnu for twelve years, when Vishnu assumed nin 
proper shape, and commanded that the stones of this mountain siiould )>e 
worshipped, and become proper representatives of himself ; adding tnai 
each should have twenty marks in it, similar to those on his body, and 
that its name should be fc>rdagram.’* 

Tho Salagmm is usually placed under a tulasi-tree, which is planted 
on the iop of a pillar in the vicinity of a temple of Vishnu, or near a 
house. Tulasi, a female, desired to become Vishnu’s wife, but was meta- 
morphosed by Lakshini into a tree, a small shrub, called therefore 
or holy basil (Ocymum Sanctum). Vishnu, however, promised to assume 
the form of a Srifaj;ram, and always continue with her. The Vaishnava 
priests, therefore, keep one leaf of the shrub under and another over the 
S'llagram, and thus pay their adorations to tho stone and the tree. In 
the evening a lamp is placed near it. In the month of May it is watered 
from a pot suspended over it, as appears in the engraving, ’which repre- 
sents a peifion engaged in the worship at this singular shrine. 

TOMB OF THE EMPEUOB MAXI^kriLIAN AT INSPllUCK. 

This majestic tomb is placed in the centre of the middle aisle of the 
church, upon a platform approached by steps of red marble. The sides 
of the tomb are divided into twenty-fom* compartments, of the linest 
Carrara marble, on which are represented, in bas-relief, the most 
interesting events of the emperor’s warlike and prosperous career. Tli(‘ 
Avorkman^iip of the tablets is exquisite ; and, taken in connexion with 
the lofty deeds they record, they form the most princely decorations 
ever seen. Each of the tablets contributing to this sjdcndid litbo- 
biography is in size 2 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 8 inches ; and evoiy 
object contained therein is in tho most perfect proportion, while tlic 
exquisite finish of the heads and draperies requires a magnifying glass 
to do it justice. The tomb is surmounted by a colossal figure in bronze 
of the emperor, kneeling in the act of prayer ; and around it are four 
allegorical figures, of smaller size, also in bronze. 

Jiut, marvellous as is the elaborate beauty of this work, it is far 
from being the most remarkable feature of this imperial mausoleum. 
Uauged in two long lines, as if to guard it, stand twenty-eight colossal 
statues iu bronze, of whom twenty are kings and princes, alliances of 
the house of Hapsburg, and eight their stately dames. Anything more 
impressive than the appearance of these tall dark guardians of tho 
tomb, some clad in regal robes, some cased in ormoiur, and all seeming 
,juiimated by the mighty power of the artist, it w'oiild be difficult to 
imagine. 

In the death-like stillness of the church, the visitor who, for the first 
time, contemplates this tomb and its gloom} guard, is struck by u 
feeling of awe, approacliing to terror. Tli ; statues, with life-liko 
individuality of attitude and expression — each solemn, mournful, dig- 
nified, and gxaceful; and all^ seeming to dilate before the eye into 
enormous dimensions, and, as if framed to scare intruders, endowed by 
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a power more than mortal, to keep watch and ward round the mighty 
dead. They appear like an eternal procession of mourners, who, while 
earth endives, will cease not to gaze on, mourn over, and protect the 
lelics of him who was the glory of their noble, long since fallen race. 

THE FAYEXCE OP HENBY IT. .OP FKANCE, 

Tho earliest known fabric of this eartlicnwarc is that mysterious and 
unique manufacture of tho “ lienaissancu,” the tine Fayenee of Ilenry II. 
Tlie manufacture of this ware, which was at once carried to a high 
degree of perfection, seems to have been suddenly and unaccountably 
lost, without leaving any record of where or by whom it was produced, 
r»y many it is sup^iosod to be of Florentine manufacture, and to have 
been sent by some of the relations of Catherine do Medicis as a present to 
Henry II. ; but it differs too essentially from Italian Majolica, both in 
the paste of which it is composed, and in the stylo in which it is de- 
corated, to warrant such a conjecture. Italy docs not possess in her 
museums a single specimen of this ware, atid "of the thirty- seven pieces 
extant, twenty-seven have been traced as coming from Touraine and La 
Vendee. Many antiquaries, therefore, infer that the manufacture -was at 
Thouars, in Touraine, although the Fayenee may have been the work of 
an Italian artist. 

But if the place of its manufacture is unknown, tho pieces extant 
clearly attest the period of its fabrication. The Salamander, and otluT 
insignia of Francis I., arc met with on the earlier specimens of this 
pottery; but upon the majority of pieces, upon those more pure in design 
and more beautiful in execution than the preceding, we find, the airi.g 
of Henry II., with Ids device, the three crescents, or his initial H, inter- 
laced witli the two l)’s of the Diichessc do Valcntinois. Indeed, so 
constantly do her emblems appear upon the pieces, that the ware, though 
usually designated as ‘VFaience de Henri IT.,” is sometimes styled 
“ Faience do Diane de Poitiers.” Even her widow’s colours, black and 
white, arc the two -which arc employed in some of the finest pieces. 
They iverc the fashionable colours of the court, Henry wore no others 
during his life, and was attii-cd in them in the fatal tournament in whieli 
he fell. Her impresa, the crescent of Diana, is conspicuous on his 
palaces, and he even caused it to be engraved upon his coins. From 
these circumstances -wc must, therefore, conclude that the manufacture 
of this -wai'c began at the end of the reign of Francis I., was continued 
under that of Henry II., and, as we find upon it the emblems of these 
two princes only, we may naturally infer that it is of French origin. 

The paste of which this Fayenee is composed is equally distinct from 
Majolica and Palissy ware. The two latter arc both soft, -whereas this^^, 
on the contrary, is hard. It is a true pipeclay, very fine, and very -white, 
so as not to require, like the Italian Fayenee, to be concealed by a thick 
enamel, and the ornaments with which it is enriched are simply covered 
with a tliin, transpiu’ent, yellowish varnish. r; 

Tho stylo of decoration in this M’-are is unique.’ Patterns or ara- 
besques, arc engraved on the paste, j^d the indentures filled -with 
coloured pastes, so as to present an uniform, smooth surfiico, of the 
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finest inlaying, or resembUng, rather, a model of Cellini^s silver worh, 
ehiselled and worked in niello. Hence it is sometimes styled “ Faience 
a niellure.” These patterns are sometimes disposed in zones of yellow 
ochre, with borders of dark brown, sometimes of a pink, green, violet, 
black, or blue ; but the dark yellow ochre is the predominant colour. 

The collection of the late M. Pr^aux was the richest in the world in 
the most beautiful examples of Fayence ; it was disposed of by auction 
about twelve years ago, in consequence of tho death of tho proprietor, 
and the choicest specimen in it was the candlestick, of which we give a 

figure, and ivhicli was purchased by 
Sir Anthony de Kothsenild for about 
£220, duty included. Tho surface 
is exquisitely enriched with ara- 
besque patterns, either in black uiK)n 
a white ground, or in white upon a 
black. The form is monumental, 
and in the finest style ; three figures 
of genii support escutcheons, bearing 
the arms of France, and the double 
D. These genii stand upon masks, 
which arc united by garlands ena- 
melled in green. The top of the 
candlestick terminates in tho from 
of a vase, and bears inscribed the 
fieurs-de-lys and the monogram of 
our Saviour. This piece, for delicacy 
of detail and beauty of execution, is 
unequalled by anv specimen knoum 
of this cx(|uisite Fayence. Sir An- 
thony de Itothschild also purchased ' 
at M. Preaux^s sale a small cup, de- 
corated in the same style, with the 
descents interlaced, for which he 
gave 1300 francs. He, therefore, 
now is fortunate in having the finest 
collection known of this ware, as, in 
addition to the specimens already mentioned, he possesses two exquisite 
ewers of the Henry II. Fayence. One he purchased at tho sale of tho 
Comte de Monville for 2300 francs ; the other, with a curious handle of 
daboratc workmanship, he bought for nineteen gnincos at Strawbeny 
Hill, where he also purchased a tripod salt-cellar, supported with scroll 
•emaments for £21. 

REFRESHMENTS FOR THE PXrLPIT. 

In the hooka of Darlington parish church, the following items appear, 
showing thaf, in t^je olden time, provision Was made for comforting the 
inner man : “ Six quarts of sack to the minister who preached when ho 
had no minister to assist, 9s. tFor a quart of sack bestowed on Jillett, 
when he preached, 28: 6d. For a pint of brandy when Mr. George Bill 
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L'reaolied here, Is. 4d. For a stranger who preached, a do^ien of ale. 
When the Dean of Durham preached here, spent in a teat in the house, 
3s. 6d.” This would hardly be considered orthodox at the present day. 

BEDJESMEN IN’ THE TIME OF UFiNRT VII. 

Most of the monasteries in former times had hospitals of poor men and 
women attached to them ; generally either within the precincts or near 
j^joining. Thus, at St. Edmund's Bury, there was St. John's Hospital, 
or God’s House, without the South Gate, and St. Nicholas’ Hospital with- 
out the East Gate, and St. Peter’s Hospital without the Risby Gat^, and 
St. Saviour’s Hospital without the North Gate, — all founded by abbots 
of St. Edmund’s. At Heading there was the llospital of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene for twelve leprous persons and chaplains, and the Hospital of St* 
Lawrence for twenty-six poor people, and for the enterteunment of 
strangers and pilgrims, both founded by abbots of Reading. One at the 
gate of Fountains’ Abbey for poor 
persons and travellers ; one at 
Glastonbury, under the care of 
tlie almoner, for poor and infirm 
persons. Thirteen was a favourite 
number for the inmates of a hos- 
pital. From the initial letter of 
a deed in the British Museum 
(Haii. 1498^, by which King 
Henry VII. founaod a fraternity 
of thirteen poor men in West- 
minster Abbey, who were to be 
under the governance of the 
monks, we take the accompanying 
illustration, w'hich represents the 
abbot and monks before the king, with a group of the king's bedesmen, 
each of wliom has the royal badge, a rose surmounted by a crown, on the 
shoulder of his habit. 

CillNESE GAaiULERS PLAYING FOE FINGERS. 

The following strange account is taken from Hue’s “Chinese 
Empire : — 

“The Chinese are industrious and economical, but their cupidity, 
their immoderate love of lucre, and tlieir decided taste for stockjobbing 
and speculation, easily tempts them to gambling, when they are not 
engaged in traffic. They set^ eagerly for strong excitements, and when 
once Ihcy have got into the habit of gambling they seldom or never 
recover from it. They cast aside every obligation of station, duty, an#* 
family, to live only for cards and dice ; and this fatal passion gains such 
an empire over them, that they proceed even to the most revolting extre- 
mities. When they have lost all their money they will ulay for their 
houses, their land, and their wives even, whoso dcftiny often depend 
on a cast of the dice. Nay, the Chinese gambler does not;.,stop here, for 
he will stake the very clothes he has o» for one game more, and this 
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horrible custom gives rise to scenes that vroiild not be credible, did we 
not know that the passions always tend to make men cruel and inhiiTY^flu. 

'*In the northern provinces, especially in the environs of the Great 
■Wall, you may sometimes meet, during the most intense cold of winter, 
men running about in a state of complete nudity, having been driven 
pitilessly from the gaming-'houses when they had lost their all. They 
rush about in all directions like madmen to try and save themselves 
from being frozen, or crouch down against the chimneys, which in those 
countries are carried along the walls of the houses, on a level 'with the 
ground. They turn first one side towards the warmth, then the other, 
while their gambling companions, far from trying to help them, look on 
with ferocious and malignant hilarity. The horrible spectacle seldom 
lasts long, for the cold soon seizes the unfortunate creatures, and they 
fall down and die. The gamblers then return to their table, and begin 
to play again with the most perfect composure. Such facts as these 'Nvill 
appear fabulous to many persons, but having resided several years in 
the north of China, we can testify to their perfect authenticity. 

“ These excesses seem surprising enough, but the truth is, that Chinese 
gamblers have invented still more extraordinary methods of satisfying 
their passion, which is really carried to absolute madness. Those who 
have nothing more to lose will collect round a table and actually play 
for their fingers^ which they will cut off reciprocally with frightful 
stoicism. Wc had thought to pass over these revolting particulars, for 
we do not like to put the confidence of our readers to great a liial. 
We have a strong objection to relating things that, although wc know 
them to be strictly true, have an improbable appearance. But these 
facts concerning Chinese gamblers were known, and commented upon, 
by the Arab travellers in the ninth century. Here is a passage on the 
subject from the ‘ Chain of Chronicles,^ from which we have already 
quoted more than once : — 

‘‘ ‘ Amongst men of a volatile and boastful character, those who belong 
to the lower classes, and who have no money, will sometimes play for 
the fingers of their hands. During the game, they keep by them a vaso 
containing nut, or sesame oil, for olive oil is not known in this country. 
A fire is kept burning under it, and between the two players is placed a 
small but very shaiy hatchet. The one who wins then takes the hand 
of the loser, places it on a stone and cuts off one of his fingers with tho 
hatchet ; the piece falls, and the vanquished party immediately dips his 
hand into the hot oil, which cauterises the wound. This operation does 
not prevent the players from beginning again. Some will take a match, 
dip it in oil, place it on their arms, and set fire to it ; the match burns, 
Aud you can smell the odour of tho consuming flesh, but the man goes on 
with his game, and exhibits no sign of pain.’ ’’ 

ENTET OF THE FaENCrT AMBXSSXDOK INTO LONDON, IN 1698. 

The follo'W’'ng is an extract from tho‘ “Hying Post,” of May 17, 
1698 

“ Yesterday, (Monday, May 16,) in the afternoon, Count Tallard, the 
French Ambassador, made his**" public entiy. The Earl Marshal’s men 
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came first, then followed the Earl of Macclesfield’s footmen, after them 
twenty of the Ambassador’s footmen, in red liveries with gold lace ; then 
came two of the Ambassador’s gentlemen and six pages on horseback ; 
next came two heralds before His Majesty’s coach, in which His Excel- 
lency the Ambassador, the Earl of Macclesfield, and some others of 
ouality : after them came three of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Denmark’s coaches, and next, three of the Ambassador’s coaches, the 
first of them very rich, and drawn by eight horses ; then followed His 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk’s coach, with about forty-seven more, drawn 
by six horses each. There was a splendid entertainment prepared for 
llis Excellency at Ossulston House, in St. James’s Stiuarc.” 

EXPENSES AT COHONATJOXS. 

The quantity of provisions consumed at the feasts given by some of 
our early Kings, was extraordinarily great. Eor that of King Edward I. 
February lOtli, 1274, the different Sheriffs were ordered to furnish 


butcher meat at Windsor, in the following proportions ; 

Oxen. Swine. 

Sheep, 

Fowls. 

Sheriff of Glonccster, . 

. 60 

101 

60 

3000 

„ Bucks (ind Bedford. 

. 40 

66 

40 

2100 

„ Oxford . . . • 

. 40 

67 

40 

2100 

„ Kent .... 

. 40 

67 

40 

2100 

„ Surrey and Sussex . • 

. 40 

67 

40 

2100 

„ 'Warwick .and Leicester . 

. 60 

98 

40 

3000 

„ Somerset and Dorset 

. 100 

176 

no 

.5000 

,, Essex . 

. 60 

101 

60 

3160 

Total, twelve counties , 

. 440 

”743 

430 

22,060 


In the year 1307, King Edward II. issued an order to the seneschal of 
Gascony, and constable of Rordeaux, to provide a thousand pipes of good 
wdne, and send them to London, to be used at the approaching coronation. 
The purchase and freight were to bo paid by a company of Florentine 
merchants, who farmed the revenues of Gascony, The coronation oath 
-was first taken by Ethelred II,, A. n. 979 ; that now used in 1377. It 
was amended in 1689. The first coronation sermon was preached in 
1041, The following statement of the prices given for seats, to obtain a 
view of passing objects during the coronations of former times, may, 
])erhaps, prove interesting : — 

The price of a good place at the coronation of William the Conqueror, 
was a hlanh ; at that of his son, AVilliam Rufus, the same. At 
Henry I’s’., it was a crocard: at Stephen’s and Henry II’s, it was a 
jjollard. At Richard’s, and King John’s, it was a fusKitu It rose at 
the 3d. Henry’s, to a dodkin. In the reign of Edward, the coin begii^s 
to be more intelligible ; and we find that, for a scat, to view his corona- 
tion, a Q W'as given, or the half of a ferling, or farthing, the fourth pai*t 
of a sterling, or nenny. At the 2d Edward’s, it was a farthing ; and at 
his son’s, Edwara III. a halfpenny. At Richard II.’s it was a pennv^ 
and continued the same to that of Henry IV. indlusive. At the 5tli 
Henry’s, it was twopennies ; and simile prices were paid at the COronu'* 
tions of Henry VI., Edward IV., Edward V., Richard III,, casl 
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Henry VII. At that of Henry VIII. it was a grossusy or g^oat ; and 
the same was paid at that of Edward VI. and Queen Mary’s. At Queen 
Elizabeth’s, it rose to a testoony or tester. At those of James I. and 
Charles I. a shilling was given ; which was advanced to half-a-crown^ 
at those of Charles II. and James II. At King William’s and Queen 
Anne’s it was a crowny and dhc same at that of George I. At George 
H.'s half-a^guineoj and, afterwards, at George III.’s a guinea was the 
common charge. But, at that of George IV, as high as forty guineas 
were given for a single scat. 

CUmOUfc' ANTIQUE SWORD. 

The engraving which accompanies this article is a sketch 
of the upper part of an antique Danish sword, which was 
found, together with several other weapons, by the labourers 
who were engaged in the eonstruetioii of tlie railway from 
Dublin to Cashel. 

The discovery of the weapons was made at a locality 
called Island Bridge, and manv of them were fortunately 
secured for the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
where they may now be seen. Tlic swords arc long and 
straight, formed for cutting as well as thrusting, and ter- 
minate in points formed bv rounding off the edge towards 
the back of the blade. The hilts arc very remarkable in 
form, and in one or two instances, like the examjdc 'wo 
have engraved, are highly ornamented. The mountings 
ai;c generally of a kind of brass, but seveial richly plated 
with sQver were found, and it is said tliat one of tlieiii liad 
a hilt of solid gold. The spears arc long and slender, and 
similar in form to the lancc-heads used in some of the 
cavalry corps. 

All these weapons, with one exception, arc composed of 
a soft kind of iron. Many of the swords were found 
doubled up, a circiunstancc for which it is difficult to assign 
a reason, as they had evidently been purposely bent. The sword wo 
have represented in our engraving, is remarkable for the unusual degree 
of ornament which appears upon its hilt, and also for its material, steel. 

DINNER IN CHINA. 

It is certain that a real Chinese dinner would be a very odd thing ii> 
the eyes of a stranger, especially if ho were one of those who think, as 
some people do, that there is only one way of living. To begin dinner 
with the dessert, and end it with the soup ; to drink the wine smoking 
liot, out of little china cups, and have your food brought t > you ready 
cut up into small pieces, and to be pi’csented with a couple of sticks, 
instead of a knife and fork, to eat it with ; to have, instead of napkins, 
a provision of Ijtllc bits of silk paper by the sid*' ^-f your plate, which, as 
you use, the attendants carry off; to leave your place between the 
courses, to smoko or amuse yourself ; and to raise your chop-sticks to your 
tbrohead, and then place them* horizontally upon your oup. to signify 
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that yon have iinished your dinner ; — all these things would doubtless 
seem very odd, and create the curiosity of Europeans. The Chinese, on 
the other hand, can never get over their surprise at our way of dining. 
They ask how we can like to drink cold fluids, and what can have put it 
into our heads to make use of a trident to carry food to our mouths, at 
the risk of pricking our lips or poking our eyes out. They think it very 
droll to see nuts put on the table in their shell, and ask why our servants 
cannot take the trouble to peel the fruit, and take the bones out of the 
meat. They are themselves certainly not very difficult in the nature of 
their food, and like such things as fried silkworms and preserved larva?, 
but they cannot understand the predilection of our epicures for high 
game, nor for cheese that appears to belong to Iho class of animate 
beings. 

CISTERN OF MAJOLICA WARE. 

We have engraved the annexed, as it affords at onco botli a beautifol 
specimen of the potter’s art, and also 
an example of the taste and luxury 
of the present day in articles of expen- 
sive ornament. It is a cistern made 
of Majolica, or the enamelled pottery 
of Italy, the most beautiful specimens 
of which were made in the sixteenth 
century. The one before us came to 
England from the collection of the 
Borghese Palace ; and at the great 
sale at Stowe, the seat of the Duke 
of Buckingham, was disposed of by auction for sixty-four guineas, and 
this although it was much broken. 

THEATRES IX THE TIME OF SHAKSFEARE. 

Ix Blackfria 's was a theatre, the memory, of which with the one or 
the other shore of the river at Bankside, enjoys the honour of having 
been used for the first representations of many of Shakspeare’s plays, 
and where the bard himself performed in them. The whole district 
Ixjcomes classic, from the remembrance. The following interesting 
description of the theatres in London at that time, and which applies 
to the Blackfriars’ theatre as we well as the rest, is taken from a snort 
memoir of Shakspeare, by the Rev, Alexadcr I)yce, prefixed to the 
Aldino edition of Shakspeare’s poems : “Nearly all these buildings, it is 
probable, were constructed of wood. Those which, for some undis- 
covered reason, were termed private theatres, were entirely roofed Ju 
from the weather, while the public theatres were open to the sky, except 
over the stage and galleries. On the outside of each was exhibited a 
sign indicative of its name ; and on the roof, during the time of per- 
formance, was hoisted a flag. The interior arrangemeiltft resemble those 
of tho present day. There were tiers of galleries \)r scaffohh; beneath 
these tne boxes or roomSf intended for persons of tho finghcr class, and 
which at the private theatres were isetnred with locks, the keys being 
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giren to the individuals who cn^gcd them ; and there was the oentie 
area, (separated, it seems, from the stage by poles), at the private thea- 
tres, termed the plt^ and furnished with seats ; but at the puDUo theatres, 
called the yard^ and affording no such accommodation. Cressets, or 
large open lanterns, served to illuminate the body of the house ; and two 
ample branches, of a form similar to those now hung in churches, gave 
light to the stage. The bond of musicians, which was far from numerous, 
sat, it is supposed, in an upper balcony, over what is nbw called tho 
stage box : the instruments chiefly used were trumpets, comets, haut- 
boys, lutes, recorders, viols, and organs. Tho amusements of the audi- 
ence previous to the commencement of the play, were reading, playing at 
cards, smoking tobacco, drinking ale, and eating nuts and api)les. Even 
during tho performance it was customary for wits, critics, and young 
gallants, who wore desirous of attracting attention, to station themselves 
on the stage, cither lying on the rushes or seated on hired stools, while 
their pages furnished them with pipes and tobacco. At the third sound- 
ing, or nourish of trumpets, tho exhibition bi‘gan. Tho curtain, which 
concealed the stage from the audience, was then drawn, opening in tho 
middle, and running upon iron rods. Other curtains, called traverses^ 
were used as a substitute for scenes. At the back of the stage was a 
balcony, the platform of which was raised about eight or nine feet from 
the ground ; it served os a window, gallery, or upper chamber. E rom it 
a portion of the dialogue was sometimes spoken, and in front of it cur- 
tains were suspended to conceal, if necessary, those who occupied it, from 
the audience. The internal roof of the stage, eithcT painted blue ov 
adorned with drapery of that colour, was termed the heavens. The stage 
was generally strewed with rushes, but on extraordinary occasions was 
matted. There is reason to believe that, when tragedies were performed, 
it was huug with black. Moveable painted scenery there was assuicdly 
none. A board, containing the nauic of the place of action in large 
letters, was displayed in some conspicuous situation. Occasionally, 
when some change of scene was necessary, the audience was required to 
suppose that the performers, -who had not quitted the boards, had retired 
to a difleront spot. A bed thrust forth showed that the stage was a bed- 
chamber ; and a table, with pen and ink, indicated that it was a count- 
ing-house. Rudo contrivances were employed to imitate towers, walls of 
towns, hell-mouths, tombs, trees, dragons, &c. Trap-doors had been 
early in use ; but to make a celestial personage ascend to the roof of tho 
stage was more than the machinists of the theatre could always accom- 
plish. The price of admission appears to have varied according to the 
rank and estimation of the theatres. A shilling was charged for a place 
in tho best boxes ; the entrance-money to the pit and galleries was tho 
saittie — sixpence, two-pence, and a penny. The performance commenced 
at three in the afternoon.” 

.OLD CUSTOM RELATINO TO CRniI?TALS. 

The custom'^ of offering doomed criminals a last earthly draught 
of refreshment ig. undoubtedly one of considerable antiquity. The right, 
•f offering wine to criminals, on f heir passage to the scaffold, was often e 
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privilege granted to reli^ous communities. In Paris, the privilege was 
neld by the convent of Pilles-Dieu, the nuns of which kept wine prepared 
for those who were oondemncd to suifer on the gibbet of Montfaucon. 
The gloomy procession halted before the gate of the monastery, ^e 
criminal descended from the cart, and the nuns, headed by the Lady 
Abbess, received him on the steps with as much, perhaps more, heartfelt 
ceremony than if he had been a king. The poor wretch was led to a 
crucihx near tho church door, the feet whereof he humbly kissed. Ho 
then received, from the hands of the Superior, three pieces of bread (to 
remind him of the Trinity), and one glass of wine (emblem of Unity). 
The procession then resumed its dread way to the scaffold- 

ALE TOO STRONG. 

A memorial signed by nineteen inhabitants of Baytou, in Worcester- 
shire, was sent to the Sessions in the year 1612, setting forth “that John 
Kempster and John Byrd do not sell their ale according to the law, but 
doe sell a pyntc for a penny, and doe make ytt soe cxtraordynaryc strong 
that itt draweth dyvers ydle p’sons into the said alehouses, by reason 
whereof sondrye assaidts, affrayes, blodshedds, and other misdeameanors, 
are there daylie comytted by idle and dronken companie which doe 
tJiither resort and there cont}Tieue in their dronckenes three days and 
three nights together, and also divers men’s sonnes and servants do often 
resort and contineue drinking in the said houses day and night, where- 
uiK)n divers disorders and abuses are offered to the inhabitants of Bayton 
aforesaid, as in pulling down styles, in carrying away of yertes, in 
throwing men’s waynes, plowcs, and such like things, into pooles, wells, 
and other bye places, and in putting their yokes for their oxen into lakes 
and myery places,” &c.” A nice pictui’c of young England in the seven- 
teenth century. 

A CnAPTER-HOXJSE IN THE TIME OP IIENRY VII. 

In abbey- churches of tho olden time the Chapter-house was always on 
the east side of the court. In establishments of secular canons it seems 
to have been always multisidcd, with a central pillar to support its groin- 
ing, and a lofty, conical, lead-covered roof. In these instances it is 
placed in the open space eastward of the cloister, and is usually ap- 
proached by a passage from tho east side of tho cloister court. In the 
houses of all the other orders the chapter-house is rectangular, even 
where the churefi is a cathedral. Usually, then, the chapter-house is a 
rectangular building on the cast side of the cloister, and frequently its 
longest apsis is east and west — at Durham it has an eastern apsis. It was 
a large and handsome room, with a good deal of architectural ornament ; 
often the western end of it is divided off as a vestibule or ante-room ; aad 
generally it is so large as to be divided into tsvo or three aisles by rows 
of pillars. Internally, rows of stalls or benches were arranged round the 
walls for the convent ; there was a higher seat at tho .east end for the 
abbot or prior, and a desk in the middle from widely certain thinm were 
read. Every day after the service called Tierce, the convent walked in 
procession from the choir to the ohaptar-housc, and took their proper 
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places. When the abbot had token his placci the monks descended one 
step and bowed ; he returned their salutation, and all took their seats, 
A sentence of the rule of the order was read by one of the novices ih)m 
.the desk, and the abbot, or in his absence, the prior, delivered an e:s- 
planatory or hortatory sermon upon it ; then, from another portion of the 
00 jk was read the names of brethren, and benefactors, and persons who 
had been received into fraternity, whose decease had happened on that 
day of the year ; and the convent prayed a requiescat in pace for their 
souls, and the souls of all the faithful departed this life. Then members 

of ^e convent who had been 

S guilty of slight breaches of 
line confessed them, 
ng upon a low stool in 
the middle, and on a bow 
from the abbot, intimating 
his remission of the breach, 
they resumed their seats. If 
any had a complaint to make 
against any brother, it was 
here made and adjudged. 
Convent business was also 
transacted. The wood -cut 
gives an example of the kind. 
Henry VII. had made grants 
to Westminster Abbey, on 
condition that the convent 
performed certain religious 
services on his behalf; and 
in order that the services 
should not fall into disuse, 
he directed that yearly, at a 
certain period, the chief 
justice, or the king’s attorney, 
or the recorder of London, 
should attend in chajjter, and the abstract of the grant and aOTcement 
between the king and the convent should be read. The grant which was 
thus to be read still exists in the British Museum ; it is written iii a 
volume superbly bound, with the royal seals attached in silver oases ; it 
is from the illuminated letter at the head of one of the deeds that our 
wood-cut is taken. It rudely represents the chapter-house, with the 
chief-justice and a group of lawyers on one side, the abbot and convent 
on the other, and a monk reading the grant from the desk in the midst. 

ANNE BOLETN’s GLOVES. 

Anne Boleyn was marvellously dainty about her gloves. She had a 
which turned up at the side, and it was the d( light of Queen Catha- 
rine to make 'her ^ay at cards, without her gloves, in order that the 
deformity might disgust King Hd. The good Queen Bess was extrava- 
gant, fastidious*) and capricious cn the extreme, about her gloves. She 
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used to display tliem to advantage in playing the virginal, and gloves at 
that time were expensive articles.. 

DELLA EOBBIA WABE. 

Luca dcUa Eobbia, bom in 1388, was on eminent sculptor in marble 
and bronze, and worked both at Florence and at Rimini. Having aban- 
doned his ori^nal employment for that of modelling in terra eotta, he 
succeeded, after many experiments, in making a white enamel, with 
which he coated his works, and thus rendered them durable, Yasari 
writes of him, “che faceva Topere di 
terra quasi eteme.” His chief produc- 
tions are Madonnas, Scripture subjects, 
figures, and architectural ornaments: 
they arc by far the finest works ever 
executed in pottery. He adorned the 
Italian clmrches with tiles, as well 
as with altar-pieces, in terra cotta 
enamelled; and he is the founder of 
a school which produced works not 
much inferior to his own, Tlie “ Petit 
Chateau de Madrid,” in the Bois de 
Boulogne, near Paris, received the ap- 
pellation of “Chateau de Faycncc,” 
from having been ornamented with ena- 
melled tiles, the work of an Italian 
artist, named Girolamo della llohhia, a 
grand nephew of Luca, whom Francis I. 
brought from Italy. This chSiteau is 
now wholly destroyed. The tiles seem 
to have been introduced into portions of 
the arcliitectural composition, rather as 
accessory ornaments than as a “ lining” 
or rev^tement of the walls. Analogous 
ornaments, the work of Luca de Maiuno, 

1521, were to be seen in the old gate, 

Whitehall, and at Hampton Court. 

Luca della Robbia sometimes, though 
rarely, used a coloured instead of white 
enamel in his compositions. The above cut represents the altar-piece 
of San Miniato, near Florence, by him. The ground is blue, the figures 
white, the fruits, &c., gold colour, and the garlands green. 

VOLCANIC EBUPTION IN JAPAN. • 

The peninsula of Wountsendake, and the greater part of Kewsew^ 
bristle with volcanic mountains, some extinct, others still acting os 
safety-valves to the incomprehensible excitements of moth^ Earth ; but 
of all the manifestations of her internal throes and •torment, and their 
oonsequent desolation ii}fiictcd on tho habitations of her okildren, that of 
1792 was the most terrible for ages befor?. 
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** On the eighteenth day of the first month of that year,” says the 
Annals of Japaiiy “the summit of the mountain was seen to crumble 
suddenly, and a thick smoke rose in the air. On the sixth of the following 
month there was an eruption in a spur on the eastern slope of the moun- 
tain. On the second of the third month an earthquake shook the whole 
island. At Simabara, the nearest town to the mountain, aU the houses 
wore thrown do\vn, amidst a general terror and consternation, the shocks 
following each other with fri^tful rapidity. Wountsendako incessantly 
sent forth a hail-storm of stones, showers of ashes, and streams of lava, 
which devastated the country for many leagues round. At length, yr 
the first day of the fourth month, there was a new commotion, wL.ch 
increased in intensity from moment to moment. 

“ Simabara was now a vast heap of ruins. Enormous blocks of rock, 
tumbling from the top of the mountain, crushed and grouni' to atoms all 
beneath them. Thunder rolled overhead, and dreadful sounds rumbled 
beneath the feet at one and the same time. AU of a sudden, after an 
interval of calm, when men thought the scourge had passed over, the 
northern spur of 'Wountsendake, the Moikenyamma, burst forth with a 
tremendous detonation. A vast portion of that mountain was blown into 
the air. Colossal, masses fell into the sea. A stream of boiling water 
rushed forth foaming from the cracks of this new volcano, and sped to 
the ocean, which at the same time advanced and flooded the land.*^ 

Then was seen a sight never seen before, intensifying the terror of the 
innumerable witnesses of that terrible day, which might weU seem a 
Day of Judgment come. From the conflict of the boiling waters of the vol- 
cano with the cold waters of the tempestuous ocean, suddenly mingled, there 
arose waterspouts which ravaged the land in their devouring gyrations. 

The disasters caused by this accumulation of catastremhes, earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, waterspouts, inundations, united together, exceed 
belief. I^ot a single house of Simabara and its environs was spaied : 
only the citadel remained, whose Cyclopean waUs wera formed of gigantic 
blocks of stone. The convulsions of nature on that day so changed the 
coast-line, that the most experienced mariners could not recognise its 
once familiar shape and bendings. 

Fifty- three thousand persons perished on that fatal day. 


ORIGIN OF THE HOUSE OP MULGRAVE. 

The first diving boll was nothing but a very large kottlo, susijended 

by ropes, with the mouth downwards, and planks to sit on fixed in the 
middle of its concavity. The Greeks at Toledo, in 1588, made an experi- 
ment before the Emperor Charles V. with it, when they descended with 
a lighted candle to a considerable depth. In 1683 Wmiara Phipps, the 
Son of a blacksmith, formed a project for unloading a rich Spanish ship, 
sunk at Hispaniola; Charles II. gave him a ship, with every necessary 
for the undertaking ; but being imsuccessful, Phipps returned in ^^eat 
poverty. He then endeavoured to procure another vessel, but failing, 
ne got a subsHripticn, to which the Duke of Albemarle contributed. In 
1^7, Phipps yet sail in a ship of 200 tons, having previously engaged to 
divide the profits according to the twenty shares of which the subsenp- 
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tion consisted. At drst all his labours proved fruitless, but at length, 
when he seemed almost to despair, he was fortunate enough to bring up 
so much treasure that he returned to England with £200,000 sterling. 
Of this sum he got about £20,000, and the Duke of Albemarle £90,000. 
Phipps was knighted by the liag, and laid the foundetion of the present 
house of Mulgrave. 

SUBINS OF ST. SEBALD AT KUBEMBUllG. 

The city of Nuremberg — the birth-place of Albert Durer — ^is enriched 
with many works of high art. The most remarkable is the bronze shrine 
of St. Sebald, the work of Peter Vischer and his live sons, which stili 
stands in all its beauty in the elegant church dedicated to the saint, llie 
sketch on next page is a correct representation of it. 

The shrine encloses, amid the most florid Gothic architecture, the oaken 
chest encased with silver plates, containing the body of the venerated saint : 
this rests on an altar decorated with basso-relievos, depicting his miracles. 
The architectural portion of this exquisite shrine paitakes of the charae- 
t(^ristics of the 'Rennaismnee forms engrafted on the mediccval, by the 
inlluenco of Italian art. Indeed, the latter school is visible as the lead- 
ing agent throughout the entire composition. The figvires of the Twelve 
AposUes and others placed around it, scsirccly seem to belong to German 
art ; they are quite worthy of the best Transalpine master. The 
grandeur, breadth, and repose of these wonderful statues, cannot be ex- 
ecllod. Vischcr seems to have completely freed his mind from the conven- 
tionalities of his native schools : we have here none of the constrained, 
“ crumpled draperies,” the homo studies for face and form so strikingly 
present in nearly all the works of art of this era, but noble figures nf the 
men elevated above the eartlily standard by companionship with the 
Saviour, exhibiting their high destiny by a noble bearing, worthy of 
the solemn and glorious duties they were devoted to fulfil. We gaze on 
these figures as we do on the works of Giotto and Era Angelico, until wc 
feel human nature may lose nearly all of its debasements before the 
“mortal coil” is “shuffled oft*,” and that mental goodness may shine 
through and glorify its earthly tabernacle, and give an assurance m time 
present of the superiorities of an hereafter. Dead, indeed, must be the 
boul that can gaze on such works unmoved, ap2)caling, as they do, to our 
uoblost aspirations, and vindicating humanity from its fallen position, by 

asserting its innate, latent glories. Hero we fool the truth of the scrip- 
tural phrase — “In his own image made he them.” 

The memory of Peter Vischcr is deservedly honoured by his townsmen. 
The street in which his house is situated, like that in which Murer’s stands, 
has lost its original name, and is now only known as Peter Vischer’s 
Btrasse ; but these two artists are the only ones thus distinguished 
Vischer was born in 1460, and died in 1529. He was employed by the 
warden of St. Sobald^s, and magistrate of Nuremberg, Sebald Schreyer, 
to construct this work in honour of his patron saint ; began it in 
1606, and finished it in 1519. Thirteen years of labour were thus de- 
voted to its completion, for which he received seven hundned and seventy 
^rins. According to this tradition, Vischer was miserably paid for 
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this great work of labour and art ; and ho has himself recorded, in an 
inscription upon the monument, that * he completed it for the praise of 
God Almighty alone, and the honour of St. Sebald, Prince of Heaven, by 
riie aid of pious persons, paid by their voluntary contributions.’ ” The 
elaboration of the entire work is marvellous ; it abounds with fanciful 
.figures, seventy-two in number, disposed among the ornaments, or acting 
as supporters to the general composition. Syrens holds candelabra at 
the angles ; and the' centre has an air of singular lightness and grace. 
It is supported at the base by huge snails. At the western end there is 
a small Dronre^statue of Vischer ; he holds his chisel in his hand, and ir 
his workman’s dr^ss, with capacious leather apron, stands unafTeoteclj^ 
forth as a tme, honest labourer, appealing only to such sympathies at 
•re justly duo to one who labobi*cd so lovingly and so woU. 
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That magnihcent institution of active benevolence, Guy’s Hospital, ic 
one among a numerous list of instances where triHing events have pro* 
duced most disproportiemato consequences. 

Thomas Guy, ot whom the above is a sketch, taken from an old print, 
was the son of Thomas Guy an Anabaptist, lighterman and coal-dealer, 
in Horsleydown, Southwark. Ho was put apprentice in 1660 to ^ 
bookseller in the porch of Mercer’s Chapel, and set up trade with a 
stock of about two hundred pounds, in the house that forms the angle 
between CornhiU and I-ombard-street. The English Bibles being at 
that time very badly printed, Mr. Guy engaged with oth^r^ in a scheme 
for printing tinem in Holland and importing them ; bht this being put a 
stop to, he contracted with the University of Oxford for their privilege of 
printing Ihem, and carried on a great BibIb trade for many years to cen* 
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sidcrable adv^ta^. He thus began to accumulate money, and hi& 
gains rested in lus hands, for being a single man, and very penurious, 
his expenses wore very trifling. His custom was to dine on his shop 
counter, with no other tablecloth than an old newspaper ; he was also as 
little nice in regard to his dress. The bulk of his fortune, however, was 
acquired by the less reputable purchase of seamen’s tickets during 
<Jueen Anne’s w’ars, and by the South Sea stock in the memorable year 
1720. 

In proof of what we said at the outset, it is a fact that the pi blio are 
indebted to a most trifling incident for the greatest part of his immense 
fortunes being applied to charitable uses. Guy had a maid-servant whom 
ho agreed to marrv ; and preparatory to his nuptials he had ordered tlio 
pavement before nis door to be mended as far as a. particular stone 
w’hich he> marked. The maid, while her master was out, innocently 
looking on the paviours at work, saw a broken place they had not re- 
paired, and mentioned it to them ; but they told her that Mr. Guy luid 
<lcsired them not to go so far. “ Well,” says she, “"do you mend it ; 
tell him I bade you, and I know ho will not be an^y* It happened, 
however, that the poor girl presumed too much on her influence ovi r 
lier wary lover, wdth whom the charge of a fow sliillings extraordinary 
turned tne scale against her, for Guy, enraged to find his orders ex- 
ceeded, renounced the matrimonial scheme, and built hospitals in Iiis 
old age. In 1707 he built and furnish^ tln^ wards on tho north ^dc 
of the outer court of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and gave one huudrt'd 
pounds to it annually for eleven years preceding the erection of liis own 
hospital. 

^metime before his death he erected the stately gate with the large 
houses on each side, at the expense of about three thousand pounds. 
He was seventy-six years of age when he foimed the desim of building 
the hospital near St. Thomas’s, which bears his name. The charge of 
erecting this vast pile amounted to £18,793, besides £219,499 which he 
left to endow it, and he just lived to see it roofed in. 

He erected and endowed an almshouse and library at Tamworth, the 
place of his mother’s nativity, and which he represented in Parliament. 
It contains fourteen poor men and women, and the fund provides also 
for the apprenticing of poor children, lie also bequeathed four hundred 
pounds a-year to Christ’s Hospital. 

Mr. Guy died December 17th, 1724 in tho eighty-first year of his age, 
and his will bears date September 4th, in the same year. 

I'llAllOS AT ALEXANDEIA. 

ut To render the haibour safe of approach at all times, Ptolemy Soter, 
who, on the death of Alexander, obtained tho government of Egypt, 
determined on erecting a lighthouse on the eastern extremity of the isle 
of Pharos, the celebrity of which* Has given the same name to all other 
lighthouses. ^ 

This “pharos” was in height 450 fc-ct, and could be seen at a distance 
of 100 mues. It was built of, several stories, decreasing in dimension 
towards the top, where fires were lighted in a species of lantern. The 
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ground-floor and tho two next above it were hexagonal; the fourth 
was a square with a round tower at each angle ; the fifth floor wa^ 
circular, continued to the top, to which a winding staircase conducted. 
In the upper galleries some mirrors were arranged in such a manner as 
to show the ships and objects at sea for some considerable distance. On 
the top a fire was constantly kept, to direct sailors into the bay, which 
was dangerous and difficult of access. 

The whole of this masterpiece of art was exquisitely wrought in 
stone, a'|d adorned with columns, balustrades, ana ornaments, worked 
in the finest marble. To protect the structure from the ocean storms, it 
was surrounded entirely by a sea wall. Ancient writers say the 
building of this tower cost 800 talents, Avliich is equivalent to £165,000, 
if Attic talents ; but if Alexandrian, double that sum. 

The building was not completed during the reign of the first Ptolemy, 
but was finished in the reign of his son Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
put this inscription upon it : — 

“ King Ptolemy, to the Gods the Saviours, for tho benefit of sailors.” 

Sostratus tbo architect, wishing to claim all tho glory of the building, 
engraved his own name on the solid marble, and afterwards coated it 
with cement. Thus, when time had decayed the mortar Ptolemy’s name 
disappeared, and the following inscription became visible : — 

^Sostratus the Cnidian, to the Gods the Saviours, for the benefit of sailors.* 

Of this Fcmarkahio tower not a vestige remains, and history gives us 
no further information than we have here : of its gradual decay or of 
its violent destruction we have no record ; but that such a structure as 
described stood there, there can be not a shadow of doubt, from tlie 
fact that £dl buildings for like purposes among the Greeks and Homans 
derive their designation flx)m this. 

SEPULCHEAL VASES OP ANCIENT EGYPT. 

In ancient Egypt terra-cotta pottery was extensively made use of for 
vases or jars to hold the entrails of tne dead. In order to preserve the 
body effectually, it was necessary to remove the softer portions, such as 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera, and these were embalmed separately. 
In some instances they were returned into the stomach, with wax models 
of four deities, commonly called the four genii of the Ament or Hades. 
It was, however, usual in the emhahnment of the wealthier classes to 
soak them carefully in the requisite preparations, tie them up in neat 
cylindrical packets, and dejmsit them in vases having the shape of the 
four genii. The bodies of these deities, which were usually represented 
as mummied, formed the bodies of the vases, and were cylindrical belo^V^ 
and rounded above. Tho mouths of the jars were sometimes counter- 
sunk to receive the lower part of tho Jfcvers which fitted into them like 
a plug. The jar of the first genius, whoso name was Am-set, ** the 
devourer of filth,” held the stomach and large intestifies, and was 
formed at the top like a human head. This genius typified, or presided 
oyer the southern quarter of the compafib. He was tlie son of Osiris 
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or of Phtha Sooharis Osiris, the pygmoan god of Memphis. The second 
vaso of the series was in the shape of the genius Hapi, the concealed.” 
Its wver was shap^ like the head of a oynocephalus, and it held the 
smallOTTisoera. This genius presided over the north, and was also the 
son oi Osins. The t^ vaso was that of the genius Trautmutf, “the 
adorer of his mother. Wet here annex on engraving of it. It had a cover 
in shape of the head of a jackal, and held the lungs and heart. This genius 
presided over the East, and was brother of the preceding. The last was 
that of the genius Xebhsnuf, the refresher of his breSiron. It had a 

cover shaped like the head of a spar- 
row-hawk, and held the liver and 
gall-bladder. This genius presided 
over the west, and was also brother 
of the preceding. Three vases of a 
sot, in the British Museum, have all 
human-shaped heads, and are pro- 
vided with handles at the sides of the 
bodies. Si)eciniens of a very unusual 
kind arc also to be found in the sanuj 
collection, having the whole body 
formed without a cover, in the shape 
of a dome above, and surmounted by 
a rudely modelled ligure of a jaftkal, 
couchant upon a gateway, formed of a 
detached piece. The entrails were 
introduced by the rectangular orifice 
in the upper part. In some other in- 
stances the covers appear to have been 
secured by cords passing through 
them to the body of the vase. When 
secured, the vases were placed in a 
wooden box, which was laid on a 
sledge and carried to the sepulchre, 
where they were often taken out and 
placed two on each side of the coffin. 
It was only the poorer classes that used pottery for these purposes. The 
viscera of high officers of state were embalmed in jars of fine white lime- 
stone, and the stiU more valuable oriental alabasters or arragonite, 
obtained from quarries of Tel El Amama, or the ancient Alabastron. 

THE SACnO CATINO. 

* The celebrated “ Sacro Catino,” part of the spoil taken by the Genoese 
at the storming of Cesarea, which was believed to be cut from a single 
emerald, and had, according to tradition, been presented by the Queen of 
Sheba to Soloijaon, was for ages the pride ana glory of Genoa, and an 
object of tht greatest devotional reverence r>t the yearly exhibitions, 
which were attended with great pomp and ceremony. Such was the 
o]>inioii of ite' intrinsic valuf., that on many occasions the republic 
borrowed half a million of ducats upon the security of this precious relio# 
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When the French arjnics, during the first Kevolution, ^undered Italy 
of its treasures, it was sent with other spoils to Paris. Upon examina- 
tion, it was, instead of emerald, proved to bo composed of glass, «imilnr 
to that found in the Egyptian tombs, of which country it was, no doubt, 
tho manufacture. At the^ liestoration the Sacro Catino was returned in 
a broken state, and now lies sliorn of all its honours, a mere broken glass 
vessel, in tho sacristy of tho Church of San Lorenzo. 

DiyNEU TAIlTy IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

The cut which we hero present to our readers is taken from tho 
English edition of the Janua Linguarum of Comcnius, and represents 
the forms of dining in England under the Protectorate. It will bo 
best described by the text wliich accompanies it in the book, and in 



which each particular object is mentioned, “ When a feast is made 
ready,” we are told, “tho table is covered with a carpet and a table- 
cloth by the waiters, who, besides, lay tho trenchers, spoons, knives, 
with little forks, table napkins, bread, with a saltsellar. Messes are 
brought in platters, a pie in a plate. Tho guests being brought in by 
tho host, Avash their hands out of a layer or ewer, over a hand-basin, 
or bowl, and wipe them with a hand towel : they then sit at the table 
on chairs. Tho carver breaketh up tho good cheer, and divideth it. 
Sauces ai‘e set amongst rostc-meat in sawsers. Tho butler fiUeth strong 
wine out of a cruse, or wine-pot, or flagon, into cups or glasses, which 
stand on a cup-board, and he reacheth them to the master of the fea^, 
who drinketh to his guests.” It will be observed here that one salt- 
cellar is hero placed in the middle of the table. This was the usual 
custom; and, as one long table had been substituted for the several 
tables formerly standing in the hall, the salt-cellar wa^i considered to 
divide the table into distinct parts, guests of more distinction being 
placed above tho salt, while the places^ below the sali were assigned 
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to inferiors and dependents* This uso^o is often alluded to in the old 
dramatists.^ Thus, in Ben Jonson, it is said of a man who treats his 
inferiors with ^m, ^ neTGr drinks hehw the salty i. e. he never 
exchanges civilities with those who sit at the lower end of the table. 
And in a oontemporarF writer, it is described as a mark of presumption 
in an inferior member of thp household ** to sit above the sut.” 

SAND-COIUMNS IN AFKICA. 

Of this remarkable phenomenon, we extract the following interesting 
account from the Rev. N. Davis's “ Evening in my Tent" ; — 

“ The heat, during the last day or two, has been intense. The ther- 
mometer in my tent, during day and night, has been almost stationary 
at 100 degrees. My men have done, and still do, everything in their 
power to keep the tent cool, by erecting a high palm-branch fence around 
it, and by a constant immersion of the ground, but all this to very little 
effect. The wind, during this day, has been as hot as the ilames issuing 
from a furnace ; and the clouds of sand it raised, and carried along in 
its furious mai'ch, have been immense. In the distance could be seen 
numbers of sand columns ; but these did not retain their form any con- 
siderable length of time. A contrary blast brought them in collision 
with each other ; and these, blending their contents, raised a complete 
and dense barrier between ns and the co^try beyond. I am no lover of 
danger ; but, 1 must confess, 1 had an inward desire to see this pheno- 
menon — one of the horrors of the desert — ^in greater perfection. I be- 
lieve Bruce witnessed one of the most stupendous exhibitions of sand 
columns or sand spouts, caused by circular or whirl-winds, on record. 
In his journey through the desert of Senaar, his attention was attract d 
to a number of prodigious pillars of sand, at different distances, moving 
at times with great celerity, at others, stalking on with mtnestic slow- 
ness : at intervals, ho thought they wore coming in a very few minutes 
to overwhelm liim and his compamons. Again they would retreat, so as 
to be almost out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. There 
the tops often separate from the bodies ; and these, once disjoined, dis- 
persed in the air, and appeared no more. Sometimes they were broken 
near the middle^ as if struck with a large cannon-shot. About noon, 
they began to advance with considerable swiftness upon them, the uind 
being very strong at north. Eleven of tlicsc awful visitors ranged along- 
side of them, at about the distance 'of three miles. The greatest diame- 
ter of the largest appeared to him, at that distance, as if it would measure 
ten feet. They retired from them, with a wind at south-east, leaving an 
impression upon the mind of our intrepid traveller to which he could 
give no name, though he candidly admits that one ingredient in it was 
four, with a considerable deal of wonder and astonishment. He deolares 
it was in vain to think of flying ; the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing 
ship, could be of no use to carry them out of this danger, — and the full 
persuasion of this riveted him to the spot where he stood. Next day 
they were gratified by a similar display of moving piRars, in form and 
disposition like ^hose alrea^ described, only they seemed to be more in 
number, and less in size. They^ came several times in a direction close 
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upon them ; that is, according to Mi*. Bruce’s computation, within two 
miles. They became, imme^ately after sunrise, like a thick wood, and 
almost darkened the sun , his rays, shining through thfiTn for near an 
liour, gave them an appearance of pillai*s of fire. At another time they 
were terrified by an army of these sand pillars, whose march was con- 
stantly south, a number of which seemed once to be coming directly 
upon them, and, though they were little nearer than two miles, a con- 
siderable quantity of sand fell around them. On the 21st of November, 
about eight in tho morning, he had a view of the desert to the westward 
as before, and saw the sands had already begun to rise in immense tu’isted 
pillars, which darkened the heavens, and. moved over the desert with more 
magnificence than ever. The sun shining through the pillars, which 
were thicker, and contained more sand apparently than any of the pre- 
ceding ones, seemed to give those nearest them an appearance as if 
spotted with stars of gold. A little before twelve, the mnd at north 
ceased, and a considerable quantity of fine sand rained upon them for 
11 n horn* afterwards. 

ANTIdUECY OF INTOXICATING DRINKS. 

It is a common belief that wine was the only inebriating liquor 
known to antiquity, but tliis is a mistake. Tacitus mentions tlie use of 
ulo or beer as common among the Germans of his time. By the 
Mgyptians, likewise, whose country was ill adapted to the cultivation of 
the grape, it was employed as a substitute for wine. Ale was common 
in the middle ages, aud Mr. Park states that very good beer is made, by 
tlio usual ijrocess of brewing and malting, in the interior of Africa. 
T'hc favourite drink of our Saxon ancestors was ale or mead. Those 
'worshippers of Odin were so notoriously addicted to drunkenness, that 
it was regarded as honourable rather than otherwise ; and the man wdio 
could withstand tho greatest quantity was looked upon with admiration 
and respect : whence the drunken sougs of the Scandinavian scalds : 
w'honce tho glories of Vallialla, the fancied happiness of whose in- 
habitants consisted of quaffing draughts from the skulls of tlieir 
enemies slain in battle. Even ardent spirit, w’^hich is generally supposed 
to be a modern discovery, probably existed from a very eaiiy period. 
It is said to have been first made by tho Arabians in the middle ages, 
and in all likelihood m&y lay claim to a still remoter origin. The 
spirituous liquor called arrack has been manufactured^ in the island of 
Java, as wcU as in the continent of Hindostan, from time immemorial. 
Brandy was made in Sicily at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century. As to wine, it w^as so common in ancient times as to have a 
tutelar god appropriated to it ; Bacchus and his companion Silenus are 
as houswiold woras in the mouths of all, and constituted most important 
features of tho heathen mythology, "We have all heard of the Falemian 
and Campanian 'wines, and of the wines of Cyprus aud Shiraz. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the ancients were in nc respect inferior to 
the modems in the excellence of the vinous liquors, whatever they may 
have been in the variety. Wine was so common in tji.e eastern nations 
that Mahomet, foreseeing the baleful effects of its propagation, forbade 
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it to his followers, 'who, to compensate tlicmselves, had rccoarso </) 
opium. The Gothic or dark ages seem to ha've been those in which it 
A\ a 3 the least common ; in proof of this it may bo mentioned that, so 
Info as 1298, it was vended as a cordial by tho English apothecaries. 
At the present day it is little drunk, exeept by tho upper classes, in 
those countries which do not-natiirally furnish the grape. In those that 
do, it is so cheap as to come within the reach of even the lowest. 

RUI27S OF CLONl^CNOIS. 

A few miles south of Athlone are the famous mins of Clonmacnois, tlie 
Ecliool where, according to Dr. O’Connor, “ the nobility of Connauglit 
had their children educated, and 'U'hich was therefore called Cluan-muc- 



nois, * the secluded recess of tho sons of nobles.' " It was also, in ancient 
times, a renowned cemetery of the Irish kings ; and for many centuries 
it has continued a favourite burial-place, the popular belief enduring to 
this day, that all persons interred here pass immediately from eartii to 
heaven. The abbey is said to have been founded by St. Kicran about 
the middle of the sixth century, and soon became “ amazingly enriched,” 
80 that, writes Mr. Archdall, “its landed property was so great, and tho 
number of cells and monasteries subjected to it so numerous, that almost 
half of Ireland was said to be within the bounds of Clonmacnois. Tho 
ruins retain marks of exceeding splendour. In the immediate vicinity 
there are two “ Round Towers." The above engraving represents one of 
the ‘many richly-carved stone crosses that are scattered in all directions 
among the ruins. 

TKE BRICKS OF BABYLO V. 

Besides sun-dried ]?ricks, remains of kiln-1 aked or burnt bricks are 
found in all the principal ruins of ancient Babylonia, and were usc^l 
for the purpose revetting or pasing tho "walls. Like tho sun-dried 
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bricks tlicy arc made of clay mixed with grass and straw, which have, 
of course, disappeared in the baking, leaving, however, traces of tlio 
■stalks or stems in the clay. Generally they arc slack-burnt, of a pale 
red colour, with a slight glozo or polish. The llnest sort, according to 
Mr. Eich, are white, approaching more or less to a yellowish cast, like 
<nir Stourbridge, or fire-brick ; the coarscs’t arc red, like our ordinary 
brick. Some have a blackish cast, and are very hard. The finest are 
those which come from the ruins of the Akerkuf. The general measure- 
ment of the kiln-dried bricks, at the Birs Mmrud, is 1 ft. 1 in. square, 
and 3 in. thick. Some arc siibmiiltiides, or half of these dimensions. 
A few are of difierent shapes for particular purposes, such as round i nr 
eoi'iiers. Those at the Akerkuf measured a trillo less, or 12A in. squan* 
Mid 2'J in. thick, and are placed at the base of the monument. Th< 



bu'ieks of A1 Ilymer, on the eastern hank, measure 11 in. long, 12 J in. 
broad, in. thick, and are of fine fabric. There are bricks of two 
<limensious at tliis ruin of tlie Birs Mmrud ; those on the northern brow, 
a little way doA\Ti it, ineasuro 12 in. square, and 3j in. thick ; they aro 
of a pale red coloiu’, and used for revetting the monument. Lower 
down to the east of this, they arc 4^ in. broad, and 12f in. long. 
Similar bricks were found at the Miijellibc, and in one jdacc was an entire 
wall of them 60 feet thick. The whole plain here is covered witli masses 
uf brick work, and on ono of tho mounds the bricks arc so red, that is 

looks one hriglit gleaming mass. The bricks from the MujclHbe or Kasr 
are described as very hard, and of a pale yellow colour ; and this edilioe 
presents a remarkable appearance of frcslincss. We have seen only one 
fragment of a brick from Nifier ; it is of a white, or rather yellojrish 
white colour, and sandy, gritty textoe. This spot, it wiu be re» 
raembered, is supposed to be the site of old Babylon. All these bricks 
aro made by the same process as those of Assyna, ncqnely, stamped out 
of a wooden or terra-cotta mould, and are also impregped with several 
Bnes of cuneiform character. This impression is iflways sunk below the 
superficies, rectangular, and often placed obliquely cw the brick, wiOi 
that disregard to mechanical symmet^’^ which is so usual on works ui 
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ancient art. The stamp is generally about 6 inches long, by 4 inches 
wide, and the number of lines vaiies from three to seven : aii arrange- 
ment quite different from that observed on the bricks of Assyria, ami 
ratlier resembling that adopted by the brick-makers of Egypt. Tho 
engraving on previous page is of a brick stamped with the name of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which is noAV ill the possession of tho Ivoyal Society of 
Literature. Tlie inscriptions sometimes commence with the figure of ii 
lion, a bull, or what maj be intended for an altar. These read, according 
to Sir H. Eawlinson, — * 

[of] Nebuchadnezzar, 

the king of Babylon, 

founder of Beth Digla, or Saggalu, 

and of Beth Tzida 

son of Ncbopalasar [I am]. 

A TURKISH UAZAAR. 

A Turkish bazaar is one of the most w'onderful sights in the world, 
and well deserves a place in our record of curiosities. Wc cannot do 
better than quote the description whicli Mr. Albert Smith gives of one 
of these extraordinary places in his “ Month at Constantinople — 

“ Smyrna had, in some measure, prepared me for the general api>ear- 
" ance of an oriental bazaar ; but the vast extent of these markets at (jon- 
stantinople created a stiU more vivid impression. To say that the coveu-cd 
rows of shcq>s must altogether be miles in length — that vista after 
opens lipon the gaze of the astonished stranger, lined with tlic costliest 
productions of the world, each collected in its proper district— that one 
may walk for an hour, without going over the same ground twice; amidst 
diamonds, gold, and ivory; Cashmere shawls, and Chinese silks; glit- 
tering arms, costly perfumes, embroidered slippers, and minors; rare 
brocades, ermines, Morocco leathers, Persian nick-nacks; amber mouth- 
pieces, and jewelled pqjes— that loolang along the shortest avenue, every 
known tint and colour meets the eye at once, in the wares and costumes, 
and that the noise, the motion, the, novelty of this strange spectacle is at 
first perfectly bewildering— all this, possibly, gives the reader the notion 
of some kind of splendid mart, fitted to supply the wants of the glittering 
personages who figure in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; yet it 
can convey but a poor idea of the real interest which such a place calls 
forth, or the most extraordinary assrmblogc of treasures displayed there, 

amidst so much apparent sliabbiness. No spot in the world — ^neither tho 
Parisian Boulevards, nor our own Regent-street — can boast of such an 
accumulation of valuable wares from afar, as the great bazaar at Con- 
staatinople. Hundreds and thousands of miles of rocky road and sandy 
desert have been traversed by the moaning camels who have carried 
those silks and precious stones from Persia, with the caravan. From 
the wild regions. of the mysterious central Africa, that ivory, so cun- 
ningly worked, in the next row, has been brought — tho coal-black people 
only know how — ^until the Nile floated it down to liowcr Egypt. Then 
those soft CashmSfe shawds have made a long and treacherous journey to 
Trebizond, whence the fleet harks of the cold and stormy Euxme at last 
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brought them up the fairy Bosphorus to the very water’s edge of the 
city. From the remote active America; from sturdy England; from 
Mai^illcs, and all along the glowing shores of the J^editerranean, 
safely carried over the dark and leaping sea, by brave iron monsters that 
have fought the >vinds with their scaldii^ breath, these wares have 
come, to tempt the purchasers, in the' pleasant, calm, subdued light of 
the bazaars of Stamboul.” 

VAENISir-TIlEE OF THE JAPANESE. 

The urusi or varnish-tree, of which they make so extensive a use, is a 
noble tree when grown to its full size. On incision it yields a rich, 
milky, glutinous juice, out of which the Japanese make the celebrated 
varnish, known by the name of Japan, With this varnish they cover 
and coat all their household furniture, all their dishes and plates, and aU 
llicir drinking-vessels, whether made of wood or of paper. The use of 
]»late, or porcelain, or glass appears to be very limited, and is probably 
interdicted by some rule of nationally or religion: from the emperoV 
down to tbo meanest peasant, all mate use of the light varnished or 
japanned cups and dishes, the inner substance of which is wood or paper, 
or what we term papicr-mach6. 

Another tree, called forasi^ renders a varnish of an inferior.quality. 

TOKTUKE-CnAMBEE AT NUEEHBEEG. 

Nuremberg, being a ‘‘free city,” was governed by its own ap- 
])oiuted magistrates, having independent courts of law. The exe- 
cutive council of state consisted of eight members, chosen from the 
thirty patrician families, who, by the privilege granted to them from the 
thivtoenth century, ruled the city entii*ely. In process of time these 
privileges assumed the form of a civic tyranny, which was felt to bo in- 
tolerable by tbo people, and occasion^y opposed by them. TTie fierce 
religious wars of ttie sixteenth century assisted in destroying the mono- 
poly of power still more ; yet now that it is gone for ever, it has left 
fearful traces of its irresponsible strength. All avIio sigh for “the good 
old times,” should not moralise over tno fallen greatness of tlic city, and 
its almost deserted but noble town-hall ; but descend below the building 
into the dark vaults and corridors which form its basement ; the terrible 
substructure upon which the glorious municipal palace of a free imperial 
self-ruled city was based in the middle ages, into whose secrets none 
daiTd pry, and where friends, hope, life itself, were lost to those who 
d^od revolt against the rulers. There is no romance-’writer who has 
imagined more horrors than wc have evidences were perpetrated under 
the name of justice in these frightful vaults, unknown to the busy citizens 
around them, within a few feet of the streets do^vn which a gay wedding 
procession might pass, while a true patriot was tom in every limb, and 
racked to death by the refined cmelty of his fellow-men. The heart 
sickens in these vamts, and an instinctive desire to quit them takes pos- 
session of the mind, while remaining merely as a curious^ spectator within 
them. The narrow steps leading to them are reached through a decorated 
doorwayi and the passage below reoerdes light through a series of grat- 
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ings. You shortly reach Hie labyriuthiue ways, totally excluded from 
external light and air, and enter, one after another, confined dungeons, 
little more than six feet square, cased with oak to deaden sounds, and to 
increase the dimculty of attempted escape. To make these naiTow places 
even more horrible, strong wooden stocks are in some, and day and night 
prisoners were secured in tctal darkness, in an atmosphere which seems 
even now too oppressive to bear. In close proximity to these dungeoini 
is a strong stone room, about twelve feet wide each wav, into which you 
descend by three steps. It is the torture-chamber, which we here engrave. 



The massive bars before you arc' all that remain of the perpendicular 
rack, upon which unfortunates were hung with weights attached to their 
ankles. Two such of stone, weighing each fifty pounds, were kept hero 
some years back, as well as many other implements of torture since rc- 
movea or sold for old iron. The raised stout bench around the room was 
for the use of the executioner and attendants. The vaulted roof con- 
densed the voice of the tortured man, and an apci’ture on one side gave 
it freedom to ascend into a room above, where the judicial listeners 
wai^ for the faltering words which succeeded the agonising screams oi 
their victim. 


SEPULCnKAL VASES Or* GREEK rOTTERY, 

The number of these vases deposited in the ^eat public museums of 
Tlurope is very large/ and from calculations denved txom catalogues, or 
from observationw'mpde on the spot, may be stated in round numbers as 
fellows; — ^The Museo Borbonicofat Naples, contains about 2,100; the 
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^Jrogoiiiiii Museum in the Vatican, about 1,000; Florence has about 
00 ; and at Tuiin there are 500. On the side of the Alps, the Imperial 
Museum of Vienna possesses about oOO ; Berlin has 1,090 ; Munich about 
i,700; Dresden, 200; Carlsruhe, 200; the Louvre, at Paris, about 
1 ,500 ; while 500 more may be found in the Bibliothequo Imperialc. 

-I ]’C British Museum lias about 2,600 vases* of all kinds. Besides the 
jiublic collections, several choice and valuable specimens of ancient art 
Ix long to individuals. ITio most important of these prh'ate collections 
uie those of the Due de Luyncs, the Due de Blacas, the Count do 
iVurtalcs-Gorgier, llie Jatfa colJeelioii, that belonging to M. St, Angelo 



at Xaplcs, and a line and choice one belonging to tlie 3Iart]uis Camr.aiia 
at Rome. In England, the collection^ of Mr. Hope, of Mr. Jekyll, of 
llie Marquis of Northampton, and of Mr. Hertz, contain sevem in- 
I cresting examples. In addition to these, several thousand more vases 
*.\ro in the hands of the principal dealers, as S, Barone, of Naples ; and 
the heirs of S. Basseggio, Capranesi and Mossra. Sotheby, in London. 
The total number of vases in public and private collections probably 
amounts to 15,000 of all kinds. 

All these were discovered in the sepulchres of the ancients, hut the 
circumstances under which they were found differ according to locality. 
In Greece, the graves are generally small, being designed for single 
(‘orpses, which, accounts for tlie comparatively small size of the vases 
discovered in that country. At Athens, the earlier graves are sunk 
deepest in the soil, and those at Corinth, especially buc1;l as contain the 
early Corinthian vases, are found by boring to a deptlijyof several feet 
l>eneath tho surface. The early tombs of Civit4 "V^ecchia and Cccre, or 
(‘orvetTi, in Italy, are tunnelled in the earth; and thosRit Vulci and in 
the Etruscan temtor}', from which the finest and largest vases have bciu 
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cxti’actcd, MC chambers hewn in the rooks. In Southern Italy, eq;>eoially 
in Campania, they are large chambers, about 5 J palms under the surface. 

The engraying on previous page will convey an idea of the manner in 
which the vases are arranged round the bodies of the dead in the tombs 
of Veii, Nola, and Cumm. 

The tomb there represented is constructed of large blocks of stone, 
arrang^ in squared masses, called the Etruscan style of wall, in con- 
tradistinction to the Cyclopean. The walls are painted with subjects, 
the body is laid upon the stone floor, and the larger vases, such as the 
oxyhapfia and craters are placed round it. The jugs are hung upon nails 
round the walls. 


GAMES WITH CARDS IS THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Cards were used by every one. The game of Gleek was played by 
three persons. The dealer dealt twelve cards and left eight on tlic 
table for stock, seven were bought, and the ace turned up for the dealer ; 
if it was Tiddy (four of trumps) such player gave four to the dealer. 
The ace was callea Tib, the knave Tim, the flftti Towser, and the sixth 
Tumbler. The players then begin bidding for the stock in hopes of 
bettering their game, the buyer taking in seven cards and putting out 
seven. If Tib was turned up, it counted fifteen to the dealer. The 
players then picked for Ruff, the one ha\ang most of a suit winning 
it — unless any one had four aces, which always carried it. The first 
then said, ‘‘TU vie the Ruff;” the next, “I^U see it;” the third, 
“ ITl see it, and revie it the first again, “ 1*11 see your revie and 
the middle,. “1*11 not mcfidle with it.** They then showed their card.s, 
and he that had most of a suit won six of him that held out longest, 
and foity of him who said he could see it, and then refused to meddle 
’snth it. 

Ombre, Basset, Whist, Costly Colours, and Five Cards, were, wc 
believe, of later introduction. Of our pcrifxl, arc Rufi', Bone, Ace, 
Pult. The great game in the West of England was Post and Pair, as 
All Fours was in Kent, and Five Cords in Ireland. In Post and Pair, 
the ace of trumps was the best card; at Post the best cards were one 
and two, but a pair of court cards one. The daring of the game con- 
sisted in the vyc, or the adventuring upon the goouncss of your hand 
to intimidate yom* antagonist. 

KESCTiEl) RELICS. 

Tlie following is a list — translated from the original in the chartulary 
of the University of Glasgow; of the relics which were carried away 
fpm Glasgow Cathedral, by the Archbishop, before the work of demoli- 
tion began, in 1560 ; — 

The unage of Christ in gold, and those of the twelve apostles in silvciv 
with the whole vestments belonging to the church. 

A silver cro^, gilt in the upper part, and adorned with precious stones 
in the lower part, ^th a small portion of the cross of our Saviour ! 

Another silv^ cross, adorned with precious stones, with soveial other 
pCTtions of the cross of Christ I 
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A silrer casket, gilt, containing the hair of the blessed Virgin I 

A square silver coffer, containing several of the scourges of 6t. Kenti-^ 
gorn, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, and a portion of uie hair garment 
worn by the former saint I! 

Another silver casket, gilt, containing part, of the skin of Bartholo- 
mew, tho apostle ! ! 

A silver casket containing a bone of St. Ninian ! 

A silver casket, containing part of the girdle of tho Virgin Mary 1 1 

A ciystal case, containing a bone of some saint and of St. Magdalene I! 

A small vial of crystal, containing the milk of the blessed Virgin, 
ami part of the manger of Christ!!! 

A small phial of a safiron colour, containing tho fluid which formerly 
ilowcel from the tomb of St. Mungo ! 

A phial, containing several of the bones of St. Eugene, and of St. 
iUa/o! 

A i)liial, containing a part of the tomb of St. Catherine the virgin ! 

A small hide, with a portion of the cloak of St. Martin ! ^ 

A piociotis hide, with portions of the bodies of St. Keutigem and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury ! ! 

Some other liides, with hones of saints and other relics ! 

A wooden chest, containing many small relics I 

Two linen bags, with the bones of St. Kcntigem, St. Thauew, and. 

( ther deceased saints ! I 

FAPEB. • y 

With respect to the paper now in use, Dr. Blair says, the first paper- 
mill (in England, we suppose) was ereet^ at Dartford, in the yeay 1588, 
hy a German of the name of Speillman; from which period we may, 
perhaps, date its manufacture in tliis country. 

It appeai-s, however, that it was known m the East much earlier ; it 
1)^ Ing observed that most of the ancient manuscripts in Arabic and other 
< )riental languages, were written upon cotton papei’, and it is thouglit 

1 he Saracens first introduced it into Si)am. 

Anderson, in his History of Commerce,’' says tliat, till the year ICJW), 
there was scarcely any paper made in England but the coarse brown 
sort. Paper wus previously imported from Eraiice, Genoa, and Holland. 
However, tbo improvement of this article in England, in consequence of 
ihe French war, produced a saving to the country of 100, 000 annually, 

wkich had been paid to I'ranee fov paper alone. 

EOTTEKinS. 

If tho antiquity of a practice could justify its existence, lotteries migl^i 
claim peculiar reverence. The Romans, wo arc told, used to enliven 
their Saturnalia with them, by distributing tickets, all of which gamed 
some prize. Augustus instituted lotteries, that consisted, however, of 
things of little vdue. Nero also established lotteries^, for .the people, in 
which 1,000 tickets were daily distributed, and several of those who 
wore favoured by fortune got rich by them. The first Iflrtey of whkh 
wo find any record in our annals, was in^he year 1659, which, aooord- 
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ing: to Stow, consisted of 40,000 lots, at 10s. each. The prizes were 
plated ; and the profits were to be applied to the purpose of repairing the 
havens of tlifcj kingdom. This lottery was drawn at the west door of St. 
Paul’s cathedral ; and began on the "l 1th July, 1569, and continued in- 
cessantly, day and nighty till the 6tli May following. The tickets were 
three years in being disposed of. In the year 1612, Kin^ James granted 
a lottery to ]>roniotc the plantation of Englisli colonies in Virginia, 
which was also di awn at St. raul’s. 



TKMPLi: AT SinONBOA’G. 

The above is a con*ect representation of the great Lcpcha temjde 
at Simonbong, in Sikkim, a disUict of India near Thibet. VTe take 
the following account of it from the Journal of Dr. Hooker^ who 
nsited it in 1818: — ‘SSimonboiig is one of the smallest and poorest 
goompas, or tcmpl^ in Sikkim, being built of Avood only. It consists 
one large rooil^ raised on a stone foundation, with small sliding 
shutter windows, and i-oofed with shingles of wood ; opposite the door 
a wooden altar was placed, rudely chequered with black, white, and 
red; to the right and left were shelves, with a few Tibetan books, 
wrapped in silk ; ^a model of Symbonatli temple in Nepal, a praying- 
cylinder, and some implements for common purposes, bags of juniper, 
English wine-ISbttles and glasses, with tufts of A f^tes TVbbbtna, rhodo- 
dendron flowers, and peacock’s feathers, besides various trifles, clay 
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oruaments and offerings, and little Ilindoo idols. On tho altar were 
ranged seven little brass cups, full of water ; a large conch-shell, carved 
with the sacred lotus ; a brass jug from Lhassa, of beautiful design, 
and a hpian thiffh-bone, hollow, and perforated tlu-ough Ifoth condyles. 

“ Facing the altar was a bench and a chair, and on one side a huge 
tainbourinc, with two cuiwed iron drumsticks. The bench was covered 
with bells, handsomely carved with idols, and censers with junipor- 
aslics ; and on it lay the dorgcy or double-headed thunderbolt. Of all 
these articles, the human thigh-bone is by much tlic most curious ; it is 
very often that of a Lama, and is valuable in proportion to its lengtli. 
As, however, the Sikkim Lamas are burned, these relics are gener- 
ally procured from Tibet, where the corpses are cut in pieces and 
Ihrosvn to the kites, or thrown into fho water.” 



liirLKME^’is usj:d in nunnnisT 

Tlie above sketch places before us the implements generally used m 
the Buddhist temples of India: — a praying cylinder in stand, another 
to be carried in the hand, cymbals, bell, brass cup, three trumpets Tone 
of them made of a human thigh-bone), conch, and dorje, or double- 
lieaded thunderbolt, which the Lama, or liigh-priest, holds in his hand 
during service. The praying cylinder is made to revolve by means of 
an axle and string, and a projecting piece of iron strikes a little bell at 
each revolution. Within suon cylmders are deposited written prayerSJ 
and whoever pulls the string properly is consittcred to have said his 
prayers as often as the beU rin^. 'The worshippers, on entering the 
temple, walk up to the altar, and, before or after baying Hleposited their 
gifts, they lift both hands to the forehead, fall on theif kndfes, and touch 
the ground three times with head and hands. They advance to 
the head Lama, kotow similarly to him,tand be blesses them, laying 
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'both hands on their heads, and repeating a short formula. Sometimes 
the doijo is used in blessing, as the cross is in Europe, and when a 
number of ^people request a benediction, the Lama pronounces it from 
tho door of the temmo with outstretched arms, the people oU being 
prostrate, with their foreheads touching the ground. 

PEOCLAKATIOX TOR THE PERSON OF GEORGE 11. 

On the young Pretender landing in Scotland, Government issued a 
proclamation, ottering a reward of £30,000 for his head, alive or dead. 
In opposition to this, the following curious paper was issued by tho 
Prince and Lis council, which, Mr. Beloe says, “is so rare, that I never 
heard of any other than that which accident lately deposited in the 
British Museum.” 

“ Charles, Prince of Wales, &c. 

“ Regent of tho Kingdoms of Scotland, France, and Ireland, and the 
Dominions thereunto belonging, 

“ Whereas, we have seen a certain scandalous and malicious paper, 
published iu the style and form of a proclamation, bearing date the 1st 
instant, wherein, imder pretence of bringing us to justice, lUce our Royal 
Ancestor, King Charles I. of blessed memory, there is a reward of 
£30,000 sterling promised to those who shall deliver us into the hands c»f 
our enemies, we could not but be moved with a just indignation at so 
insolent an attempt ; and though, from our nature and principles, wc 
abhor and detest practice so unusual among Christian Princes, wo 
cannot but, out of just regard to the dignity of our person, promise a 
like reward ,of £30,000 sterling to him, or those, who shall seize and 
secure till our further orders, the person of the Elector of Hanover, 
w'hether landed, or attempting to land, in any part of his Majesty’s 
dominions. Should any fatal accident happen from hence, let the blame 
be entirely at the door of those who first set the infiunous example. 

“Charles, P. R. 

“Given at our Camp, at KmlockeiR, August 22, IVdO. 

“ By his Highness’s Commaud. 

“John Murray.” 

DOGS IN JAPAN. 

Dogs or common curs they have, and in superfluous numbers. These 
dogs are as much the pest of the towns of Japan as they arc of Constan- 
tinople and the other toul cities and towns of tho Ottoman Empire. Tliis 
vast increase of the canine species, and the encouragement and immunih’ 
accoi*ded to it, arose (according to the popular account) out of a curious 
sujperstiticn and on extravagant impenal decree. An Emperor who 
reigned at the close of the eighteenth ocntur\' chanced to be bom under 
the Sign of the Dog, ‘the Dog being one of tfie twelve celestial signs of 
the Japanese Zodiac. For this reason tho Emperor had as great au 
esteem for dogs as the Roman Emperor Augiistus is reported to have 
entertained ibr rams. When he ascended the throne, no willed and 
ordained thaWlogs should be held as sacred animals ; and, from that 
time, mote puppies saw thedight, and were permitted to l^rc in Japan 
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fflian in any otJicr country on the face of the earth, Turkey, perhaps, 
oxcepted. These dogs have no masters, but lie and prowl about the 
streets, to the exceeding great annoyance of passengers, especially if 
they happen to be foreign travellers, or Christians in Christian, dresses. 
If they come round^ou in packs, barking, snarling, and showing their 
teeth ; nay, even if they fall upon you and .bite you, you must on no 
account take the law into your o^vn hands, and beat them off or shoot 
them. To kill one of them is a capital crime, whatever mischief the 
brute may have done you. In every to^vn there are Guardians of the 
iJogs, and to these officers notice must be given in case of any canine 
misdemeanour, these guardians alone being empowered to punish the 
dogs, lively street must keep a certain number of these animals, or at 
least provide them with victuals ; huts, or dog-hospitals, stand in all 
parts of the town, and to these the animals, in case of siclmcss, must be 
carefully conveyed by the inhabitants. The dogs that die must be 
brought up to the tops of mountains and liills, the usual burying-places 
of men and women, and there he very decently interred. Old }&emp£er 
says: — ‘‘ The natives tell a pleasant tale on this head. A Japanese, as 
he was carrying the carcase of a dead dog to the top of a steep mountain, 
grew impatient, grumbled, and cursed the Emperor’s hirth-day and 
^ whimsical command. His companion bid him hold his tongue and be 
quiet, and, instead of swearing, return thanks to the gods that the 
Emperor was not bom under the Sign of the Horse, for, in that case, the 
load would be heavier.” 

LAOMI, AND THE USE MADE OF IT. 

Mohammed, wo are told, prohibited the use of wine, owing to a 
drunken quarrel among the chiefs of his army, which produced great 
disorder and confusion in his affairs, and almost caused the propliet’s 
death in one of his daring military engagements. He, therefore, ad- 
dressed his followers in these words: “The devil desires to sow dissen- 
sions among you, through wine and games of chance, to divert you from 
remombenng God, and praying to him. Abandon wine and games of 
chance. Be obedient to God and the prophet, his apostle, and take heed 
unto yourselves.” But the prophet, imo could so minutely delineate the 
furniture of heaven, and the instruments of torture of hell — who could 
describe the mysterious occurrences before the creation was formed into 
its present shape, and predict stupendous events to happen in thousands 
of years to come— could not forsee that man would stupi^ himself by any 
othef beverages besides “ wine.” The believers in the Koran at Tozar, 
a city near the Great Desert, in Africa, certainly abstain from wine, cuid 
thus obey the prophet’s precept, but then they indulge freely in or 
the juice of the palm-tree, which, when fermented, is as pernicious^ 
its effect, when taken in excess, as the wine possibly can be. _ This juice 
is easily obtained, and more easily still prepared. An incision is made 
in the tree, just beneath the branches, and a jar so fosttned that it re- 
ceives every drop of liquid flowing out. During amighfe they proonre 
from a tree ‘‘ in a producing condition” (in whicnit iiyjiot always) from 
a quart |p three pints of lagmi. When drank immediately it tastes 
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’iko genuine rich milk, and is perfectly harmless ; but wlien allowed to 
stand one night, or, at most, twentr-four hours, it partakes Twdth tho 
exception of the colour, which is wtitish,) of the quali^ and navoiir of 
i champagne, aiTd that of a far superior sort than is usually oftbred in tho 
Dritisn markets. This date-tree wine, (for so it illay be called,) pro- 
cured at so little trouble and expense, is to bo found in every house, and 
has its victims reeling through the steeots of Tozar, just as tlic stupify- 
ing porter has in the streets of English cities. But the cui-ious part lu 
connexion with this is, that “the faithful” persist in their justilicat ion 
that they do not transgress their prophet’s precept! Lag mi is not 

wiuo,” they say, “ and the prophet’s prohibition refers to wine.” 

ANGLO-SA.XOX XTMDRKLLA. 

In Anglo-Saxon times the traveller always wore a covering for his 
head, which, though in various shapes, in no instance resembled our hat, 
though it was characterised by the general term 
h(pt. He scimis to have been further protected 
against the inclemency of the weather by a cloak 
or [mentcl). One would be led to suppose that 
this outer garment was more varied in form and 
material than any other part of tho drcjss from 
the great number of names whicli we lind applied 
to it,' such as — basing, httcce, hcccla, or hacela, 
poell, pylca^ sci/ccch, tc<rfels, &c. The writings 
which remain throw no light upon the npyisions 
made by traveUors against rain ; for the aictionaiy’ 
makers who give scur-sccad (shower-shade) as 
signifying an umbrella are certainly mistaken. Yet that umbrellas were 
known to the Anglo-Saxons is proved beyond a doubt by a figure in the 
Ilarleian MSS. which we have enginvcd above. A servant or attendant, 
is holding an umbrella over the head of a man who appears to be covered 
at the same time with the cloak or mantle. 

TIJE HEJIRA . 

The Hejira, Hegira, or Hejra. The flight of Mohamnied from Mecca 
to Medina is the epoch of the Mohammedan nations. Omar, tho second 
Caliph, instituted tho Hegira in imitation of the Christians, who counted 

their years from their persecution by Diocletian, (a.1). 284,) and who 

called it tho era of the martyrs. Thus the Mohammedans wished to 
commence their calculation of time from tho period of the most memor- 
able persecution they had suffered. Tlic learned Mohammedan astrono- 
mers have been divided in pinion on tho exact year of the Christians 
wHch corresponds ’with the Hegira, But the generality of writers place 
this epoch on Friday,* the 16th of July, a.d. 622. The ancient Arabs 
counts time by solar months ; these months always returned in the same 
season, and their names correspond with the employments wliich the 
seasons rendered ne^jessary. Since the epoch of the Hegira was fixed, 
the Mohammedans count time by lunar months, the Arabian year con- 
sisting of 354 d!Sps, eight hon^, and forty-eight minutes, ^ho inter- 
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calary days arc adjusted by a cycle of thirty lunar years, of which 
nineteen are of 354 days, and eleven of 355 days. The years of excess 
are in the following order 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 15, 18, 21, 24, 26, 29. 

CHINESE PAILOOS. 

The Pailoos, or, as th(iy are commonly ’but erroneously called, tri- 
umphal arches, fonn an object of Chinese architecture which, from its 
constant recui-rence in views of Chinese scenery, is almost as familiar to 
us as the pagoda. They arc, in fact, monuments to deceased persons of 
distinction, generally of widows who have not mairicd a second tim.*, 
or of virgins who have died im- 
maiTied. The smaller and less 
important ones consist merely of 
two upright posts of wood or 
granite, suppoi-ting a flat board 
with an inscription, like, both in 
]nii poso and design, to the wooden 
rails wliich arc used as substi- 
tutes for tombstones in some dis- 
1 riots in England. Tlic more 
important Pailoos have three 
openings, supported by several 
boards, with more or less orna- 
ment and carving. Sometimes 
they arc wholly of wood ; in 
others no material is used but 
stone, generally granite ; and 
these two materials arc combined 
in various ])roportions in othca* 
examples. Sometimes they arc 
raised on platforms as in tlic 
iiniiexcd example, from a pccu- 
iiai’ly gi’aceful one near Canton. 

At other times they are placed 
on the ground, and even across 
roads, so as to form arches, if they may be called, tliongh certiiinly not 

triumphal ones. 

rem:a.eka.ble quotxo, and story connected with it. 

Near Lunel, in France^ on the eastern bank of the river Ileranlt, is 
the grotto, kno^^^l in this part of the country as la Baume de las 
JDonmaisellas, or des Fees, This grotto consists of many large, d»ep 
apartments, some of wliich are indeed inaccessible ; the second fand they 
are all one below the other), presents to the eye of the beholder four 
beautiful pillars, about thirty feet high, terminating at the top like palm 
trees ; they are detached from the roof, which is (mly be accounted 
for by supposing that the bottom, or Jloor, has, in so^ie concussion of 
nature, sunk from its original level : thcjthird cliambc?, still descending, 
fcjid like the former only to be readied by ropes and ladders, presents, at 
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the farther end, one vast curtain of crystal, to which the lights, carrier^ 
on such occasions, give the appearance of all manner of precious stones. 
Some of the stalactites of this apartment ore solid and white as alabaster, 
some clear and transparent as glass ; they arc of every fantastic form- 
and description, as well as displaying perfect representations of cascades, 
trees, festoons, lances, pill^, fruits, flowers, and even the regular 
arrangement of architecture in a cathedral. The foiu*th chamber is a 
long gallery covered with fine sand : beyond this three great pillars pre- 
sent tliemselves, and behind, there is a lake of thick muddy water. All 
those grottoes have been long knomi to the peasantry, but another was 
lately penetratorl, in which 6very former variety of stalactite was seen, but, 
in addition to those was found* an altar, white, like fine china, having^ 
regular stops to it, of the same material : it is composed apparently f)f 
layers of the opaque stalactite, of a dazzling white and exquisite polisli : 
four twisted ctdumns, of a yellow colour and transparent, whose height is 
lost in the vast I'oof ; an obelisk, perfectly round, of a reddish colour, of 
a great height, and a colossal figure of a woman, holding two childn^ii in 
her arms, and placed upon a pedestal, completed the astonishment of the 
daring explorers of this suhterrancous cavern. But alas ! this astonish- 
ment was changed into feelings of a more melancholy description, whc'ii 
they recalled the circurastance, stUl current in the neighbourhood, that, 
dunng the religious wars, a family (whether Protestant or Catholic is 
not ascertained), consisting of a father and mother and one or two chil- 
dren, -sought refuge in these subterraneous grottoes from tho persecution 
of their enemies, and there x^i’eserved a miserahlo existence, far from the 
cruelty of 

Man, whom Nature formed of milder clay, 

AVit)i ever)- kind emotion in his heart, 

And taught alone to weep. 

For some years they supported themselves with berries, and now and 
then they were seen endeavouring to secure a stray kid or goat for food. 
The solitude and silence of their almost inaccessible dwelling, imbiud 
them and their fate with an awfuj character ; and from being obiects of 
they became at length objects of terror ^ to the neighbouring 
peasantry, wlio told strange stories of tho unfortunate beings thus con- 
signed to cold and hunger, and compelled to seek a wretched homo 
within the bowels of the earth. Their spare forms, their pale counte- 
nances, their tattered garments waving in the breeze, all threw a mystic 
feeling over their appearance, and they were transformed into fairics^and 
spectres. Tho shepherds fled when tney appeared, and the children, as 
they clung affiighted to their parents, with strained eyes and parted 
lipa, follo\ved the rapid movements of the mountaineers, as they in their 
turn, alarmed at the sight of their fellow-creatures, fled from iicight to 
height, until they gained their rocky asylum. Such an accumulation of 
suffering and mi^ry was not, however, calculated to prolong existence : 
terror and fear riesti;pyed the mind, as hunger and cold destroyed the 
body, and after the lapse of a few years, one by one, these spectres disap- 
peared : hut itiir^hey figure in all the local stories and traditions pecu- 
Culiar to the neighbourhood, imder the form of Tritchos,- fairies, and 
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Boroerers. The question is, whethei the altar and the figure are not the 
work of these unfortunate beings, who might find in this employment a 
transitory solace for their misery. 

CBUELTr OF HINDOO BITES. 

We extract the following account from The Land of the Veda,” as 
it affords an extraordinaiy instance of the lengths to which the fanaticism 
i*t‘ a p^*oss superstition will induce men to proceed : — 

“ To satisly ourselves of the sanrainary character of somo of the 
JTindoo deities, and of the influence they exert over the deluded victims 
of superstition, wo must witness some of the cruel practices w'hich the 
popular goddess, Kali, imposes on her worshippers. The most remarkable 
loslival is the one called Char ah Pnja, 

“This festival derives its name from chakra, awheel or discus; in 
fillusion to the circle performed in the act of rotating, when suspended 
from the instrument of this horrible superstition. Being desirous of 
Avitnessing the ceremony in all its parts, I went to the where one of 
111 esc ceremonies was amiut to take place. An upright pole, twenty or 
tliirty feet in height, was planted in the ^ound, across the top of wmeh, 
moving on a pivot, a long pole was placed. From one end of this trans- 
verse beam along rope was suspended and 1^ to hang loosely, whilst a 
shorter rope was attached to the other cud, bearing a couple of strong# 
iron hooks. A good-looking man, perhaps thirty years of a^c, came from 
the midst of the crowd, and doing obeisauco beneath the instrument of 
torture, presented himself as a candidate for the honour he aspired to. 
The attendant, before whom he stood erect, struck a smart blow on the 
small of the back, and flxed one of the hooks in the flesh, and then did 
the same on the other side. The man then laid hold of the rope just 
above the hooks and held it, whilst certain persons in the crowed, seizing 
tlio loose rope, pulled him up, by d^ressiug the other end of the beam. 
As he rose ho relinquished his hold of the rope by which he was sus- 
poiided, and resigned himself to the rotary motion, by which ho was 
whirled round and round in mid ah^ suspended by the flesh of his own. 
body. Whilst ho was thus enduring the torture incident to this horrid 
service, at ouco gratifying tho cruel goddess Kali and the crowd of 
julmiring spectators, he drew from his girdle fruits and flowers, which he 
scattered among the attendants. These were picked np by the crowd, 
with the greatest eagerness, as precious relies that might avail as charms 
in oases of personal or domestic extremity. This wretched dupe of a 
foul suiK^rstition remained in the air at least a quarter of an hour, and, 
of course, in his own estimation and in that of the spectators, gained by 
this brief infliction a large amount of merit, and^ consequent tifle to 
cci*tam rewards to be reaped in a future state of being. No sooner had 
he descended, than another was ready for tho ceremony. These cruel 

S ractices are carried on in various parts of the native town, from day to 
ay, as long as tho festival lasts. It not unfrcqqcntXy happens that the 
ligaments of the back give way, when the man, tossed to on immense 
distance, is dashed to pieces. In such cases, the iiitferonoe is, that the 
victim of such accident, by virtue of demerit in a former state cf exist- 
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enco, was not merely unworthy of the privileges attached to this privi- 
leged ceremonial, but destined to expiate his evil deeds by this dreadful 
accident.” 

cunious MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 

The musical instrument which we engrave below, is used in the 
Burman empire, and is thus described by Captain Yule, in his “ Mission 
to Ava,” writing from the tow'ii of Magwe, in Burinah. The Captain 
says . — 

“ This evening the members of the mission made their first acqaaiiit- 
ance wth the Biimiose drama ; an ontertainmfmt which Iroin this time 



would occupy a "vcit large place in the daily history of our proceedings 
if all were registered. 

“ The Governor had provided both a piippet play and a regular dramatic 
j erformance for our benefit, and on this first occssion of the kind the 
Envoy thought it tight that wo should visit both. 

“ Each performance was attended by a full Burmese orchestra. The 
principal instruments belonging to tins are very remarkable, and, as /iir 
as I know, peculiar to Burma. 

“ The chief instrument in size and power is that called in Burmese 
and which I can only name in English as a drum-harmonicon. 
It consists of a circular* tub-like frame about thirty inches high and four 
feet six inches in diameter. This frame is forraed of separate wooden 
staves fancifully carved, and fitting by tenon in to a hoop which keens 
them in place. Round the interior of the frame are suspended vertically 
some cigntecn or tw'cnty drums, or tom-toms, graduatca in tone, and in 
size from about tw<?4nd a-half in<^cs diameter up to ten. In tuning the 
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ir^frument the tone of each drum is%iodified as required by the appliea- 
ti '.'u of a little moist clay with a sweep of the thun^, in the centre of the 
]>ai‘chment. The whole system then forms a sort of hanaonicon, on which 
t he performer, squatted in the middle, plays with the natural plectra of 
his fingers and palms, and with great dexterity rmd musical effect.” 

BURNESE HVSIOAI. INSTRUMENTS. 

The two Burmese musical instruments which we here engrave are thus 
described by Captain Yule in his “Mission to Ava — 




“ The bamboo harmonicon or staccato is a ciuious example of the pre- 
diction of melody by simple and unexpected means. Its use, though 
unknown in India, extends throughout the Eastern Archipelago ; and 
something similar is possessed, 1 believe, by the negro slaves in Brazil. 
Eighteen to twenty-four fiat slips of bamboo, about an inch and« half 
broad, and of’graduatcd length, are strung upon a double string and 
suspended in a catenaiy over the mouth of a trough-like sounding box. 
The roundish outside of the hamhoo is uppermost, and whilst the extremi- 
lies of the slips are left to their original thickness, Jlhc middle part of each 
is thinned and hollowed out below. The tuning is accomplishedpartly 
by the regulation of this thinning of the middle parlT The scale so formed 
i/played with one or two drumsticks, and the instrument is one of very 
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mellow and pleasing tone. Thongli the nuiterials are of no value, a good 
old harmonicon is prized by the owner, like a good old Cremona, and ho 
can rarely bo induced to part with it. 

“ There was one example at the capital, of a similar instrument formed 
of slips of iron or steel. It said to have been made by the august hands 
of King Tharawadeo himself, who, like Louis Seize, was abler as a smith 
than as a king. The effect was not unpleasing, and strongly resembled 
that of a large Genova musical box, but it was far inferior in sweetness 
to the bamboo instrument. 

“ Another instrument used in these concerts is along cylindrical guitar 
of three strings, shaped like an alligator and so named. It is placed on 
the ground before the perforiiier.” 

nUESS EEGULATED BY ACT OF rABLIAHEXT. 

The foreign knights and visitors who came to Windsor in Edward the 
First’s reign, and brought with them a continual succession of varying 
fashions, turned the heads of the yoimg with delight, and of the old witli 
disgust. Douglas, the monk of Glastonbuiy, is especially denuneiativc! 
and satirical on this point. He says that in the horrible variety of cos- 
tume, — “now long, now large, now wide, now straight,” — the style of 
dress was “destitute and devert from all honesty of old arraye or good 
usage.” It is all, he says, “ so nagged and knibbed on every side, and 
all so shattered and also buttoned, that I with tnith shall say, they seem 
more like to tormentors or devils in their clothing, and also in their 
shoyiug and other array, than they seemed to be like men.” And the 
old monk bad* good foundation for his complaint; and the Commons 
themselves liaving, what the Commons now have not, a dread of be- 
coming as extravagant as their betters in the article of dress, actually 
sought the aid of Parliament. That august assembly met the complaiul 
by restricting the use of furs and furls to the royal family and nobles 
worth one thousand annum, Knights and ladies worth four hundre d 
marks yearly, were permitted to deck themselves in cloths of gold and 
silver, and to wear certain jewelleiy. Poor knights, squires, and dam- 
sels were prohibited from appearing in the costume of those of higher 
degree. As for the Commons themselves, they could put on nothing 
better than unadorned woollen cloth ; and if an apprentice or a milliner 
liad been bold enough to wear a ring on the finger, it was in peiil of a 
decree that it should be taken off, — not the finger, but the ring, — with 
confiscation of the forbidden finery. 

The consequence was that the Commons, being under prohibition ■&> 
put on finery, became smitten mth a strong desire to assume it ; and 
much^did th^ rejoice when they were ruled over by so consummate a 
fop as Kichard of Bordeaux. AU classes were content to do what many 
classes joyfully do in our own days, — dress beyond their means ; and we 
find in old Harding’s “ Cronicle’^that not only were 
“ Yen^n and gromos in cloth of silk ami^ ctl, 

Sattin ana damask, in doublettos and in gownnos.” 
but that all this, as %'cll as habits of “ cloth of greene and scarleteen, — 
cut work and brodwar, was all,” •as the Clironiclcr expresses it, “for 
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un])ayc(l;^’ that is, was m)t paid for, ^ So that very many among us do 
not so much despise the wisdom afforded us by the example of our ances- 
tors as didactic poets and commonplace honest writers falsely allege them 
to do. ^ And those ancestors of Kichard the Second’s time were espe- 
cially given to glorify themselves in parti-coloured gai*racnts of white 
and red, such being the colours of the King’s livery (as blue and white 
were those of J ohii of Gaunt) ; and they who wore these garments, some- 
times of half-a-dozen coloui’s in each, why they looked, says an old 
'writer, “as though the lire of St. Anthony, or some such mischance,” 
had cankered and eaten into half their bodies. The long-toed shoes, 
lield up to the knee by a chain and hook, were called crackowes, tha 
fashion tlicrcof coming from Cracrow in Poland. The not less signiheant 
name of “devil’s receptacles” were given to the wide sleeves of this 
reign, for the reason, as the Monk of Evesham teUs us, that whatever 
was stolen was thrust into them. 

A CAT-CLOCK. 

The following curious incident is to be found in Hue’s “Chinese 
Empire : — 

“ One day when we went to pay a visit to some families of Chinese 
Christian peasants, we met, near a farm, a young lad, who "W^as taking a 
buffalo to graze along our patb. "We asked him carelessly, as we passed, 
whether it was yet noon. The child raised his head to look at the sun, * 
but it was bidden behind thick clouds, and ho could read no answer 
there. “ The sky is so cloudy,” said he ; “ but wait a moment and 
with these words he ran towards the farm, and came back a few minutes 
afterwards with a cat in his arms. “ Look here,” said he, “it is not 
jiooii yet and ho sbow’ed us the cat’s eyes, by pushing up the lids 
w'itli his hands. We looked at the child with surprise, but be w as evi- 
dently ill earnest ; and the cat, though astonished, and not much pleased 
at the experiment made on her eyes, behaved "witli most oxemphuy com- 
plaisance. “Very well,” said ivc ; “thank you;” and he then let go 
the cat, Avho made her escape pretty quickly, and 'svo continued our 
route. * 

To say the truth, we had not at all understood the proceeding ; but wo 
did not wish to question the little pagan, lest ho should find out that 'wo 
weie Europeans by our ignorance. As soon as ever we reached the 
farm, however, we made haste to ask our Christians whether they could 
tell the clock by looking into the cat’s eyes. They seemed surprised at 
tlid question ; but as there was no danger in confessing to them our 
ignorance of tho properties of the cat’s eyes, wo related what hod just 
taken place. That was all that was necessary; our complaisant neo- 
phytes immediately gave chase to all tho cats in the neighboufhood. 
They brought us three or four, and explained in what manner they 
luiglit be made use of for watches. They pointed out that the pupil of 
their eyes 'went on constantly growing narrower until twelve o’clock 
when tney became like a fine line, as thin as a hftir, di awn perpendicu- 
larly across the eye, and that after twelve the dilatkm recommenced. 

"when we had attentively examindil the eyes of all the cats at our 
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disposal, wo ooncluJid that it was past noon, as all tlic eyes pcrfi-rtiy 
iifrreed upon the point, 

Wq have had some hesitation in speaking of this Cliinese discovery, as 
it may, doubtless, tend to injure the interest jof the clotjk-making trade, 
and interfere with the sale of watches ; but all considerations must give 
way to the spirit of progress.* All important discoveries tend in the lirst 
instance to injure private interests, and wc hope, nevertheless, that 
watches will continue to be made, because, among the number of persons 
who may wish to know the hour, there will, most likely, be some who 
will not give themselves the trouble to run after the cat, or w^ho mav 
fear some danger to their own eyes from too close an examination of 
hors.” 



E-UILY ENGLISH HELSILT. 

The above is a coiTCct representation of a helmet of the latter part 
of the twelfth century, resembling those seen on the great seals oi 
Tvichard I. The aventaille, or moycahlo grating for covering the face, 
has been lost, but the hinges, staples, and other means of listening it 
still remain. Its form may be seen on the great seals of Henry III. 
and Edward I. 

ILLUSTRIOUS FARMERS. 

Adam was a farmer while yet in Paradise, and after his fall was com- 
manded to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. Job, the honest, 
upright, and patient, was a farmer, and his firm endurance has passed 
into a proverb. Socrates was a farmer, and yet ■wedded to the glory of 
his iidjnortal philosophy. Cincinnatus was a farmer, and the noblest 
Homan of them all. Bums was a farmer, and the Muse found him at 
his plough, and filled his soul with poetry, Waslungton was a farmer, 
and retired from the highest earthly station to <njoy the quiet of rural 
life, and present lio the world a spectacle of human greatness. To thes^i 
names may he added a host of others, who sought peace and repose in 
the cultivation of their earth. TIi/d enthusiastic Lafayette, the steadfast 
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rickclinff, the scholastic Jefferson, the ficiy Eandolph, all found an 
i:i Dorado of consolation from life’s cares and troubles, in tho green and 
verdant la^^ms that surrounded their homestead. 

ANCIKNT COUTEATT-DE-CITASSE. 

As the cliasc was regarded as the honoui*&ble and most instructive 
occupation of an age in which warlike prowess was deemed the principal 
object of emulation and applause, every respectable mansion had, in 
former times, its hall decorated with ‘hunting implements. One of 
these we here present to our 
readers. It is a couteau-de-chasse 
of tho time of William III. Tho 
left-hand ligurc represents it in its 
sheath, wliieli is highly orna- 
mented ; tho other iigures repre- 
sent the blade drawn, and tho 
three knives, fork, and bodkin, 
which the sheath also contains. 

Tlie form is precisely like those 
(‘iigravod in the “ Triunijih of 
liljiiiimilian,” which shows that no 
variation had taken place since 
the common com cut of tho sixteenth 
century. Erasmus, in Ids ‘‘Praise 
of Folly,’’ thus alludes to this 
weapon*, Kcnnct translating it “ a 
slasldng hanger.” Speaking of 
those engaged in tho chase, he 
says, “AVlieu they have run down 
their game, W'hat strange pleasure 
they take in cutting it up ! cows 
and sheep may ho slaughtered hy, 
common butchers, but what is 
killed in hunting must ho broke 
up by none under a gentleman, 
who shall throw down his hat, fall 
devoutly on Ids kness, and drawing 
a slashing hanger (for a common knife is not good enough), after 
several ceremonies, shall dissect all the parts as artistically as the best 
skilled anatomist ; while all that stand round shall look very intently 
and seem to bo mightly surprised with the novelty, though they have 
seen the same an hundred times before ; and he that can but dip jjis 
finger and taste of tho blood shall think his own bettered by it.” 

DIVISION OF TIME IN PEESTA. 

Time is of no value in Persia, from which reason it must be that so 
complicated a system has been maintained as that counting by solar 
time, lunar time, and the Toork cycle. The firs^ is observed by 
astronomers, and was in general use in P^sia until it was superseded by 
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I^Iahommed's lunar year. It consists of twelve months of thirty days 
each, with the required number of intercalar}' days. The second, whicli 
is now in general use, consisting of three hundi’cd and fifty-four days, 
is therefore perpetually chan^g : an event commemorated in one year 
will come round ten days earlier the succeeding year. The thii;d is a 
curious method of counting introduced by the Toorks into Persia, but 
which we are told has been forgotten in Turkey. They divide time into 
cycles of twelve years, each year having a separate name, but they have 
no designation mr the cycles. Thus, if they wanted to describe an 
event which happened sixty-five years ago, they could only mention 
the name of tlie fifth year. These years are solar, and are thus 
designated : — 


Sichkan cel . 



• 

. Year of the House. 

Ood col • 



• 

• , 

BuU. 

Bara eel 




• jf 

Leopard. 

Tavishkan eel 



• 

* If 

Haro. 

Looee eel 



• 

* )) 

Crocodile 

Eelan eel 




• ,, 

Snake. 

Yoont eel 




* T* 

Horse, 

Koorec eel 




* yi 

Ram. 

Beechee eel . 




• >» 

Monkey. 

Tekhakoo cel 




• »» 

Cock. 

Ect eel 




• »> 

Dog. 

Tenkooz eel . 




• j» 

Hog. 


It seems strange their number should be twelve, as if there were a 
zodiac of years, instead of months. 

This method of marking time is preserved only in pvernment docu- 
ments, -such as firmans, grants, &o. No one seems able to account for 
its origin, excepting that, according to tradition, the Toorks of old 
brought it from Tartary. 

DIFFERENT SORTS OF HORSES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The difierent sorts of horses in use among the nobility and others, may 
be collected from the following gitry in the Northumberland housebold- 
book, first printed in the year 1768. It is entitled the regulations and 
establishment of Algernon Percy the Earl of Northumberland, 1512. 

‘‘ This is the ordi’o of the chequir roule of the nombre of all the hors vs 
of my lordis and my ladys, that arc apoynted to bo in the charge of the 
hous yerely, as to say gcntill hors, palfreys, hobys, naggis, clothsck hors. 

“ First, gentill hors, to stand in my lordis stable, six. Item, palfreys 
of my ladys, to wit, oone for my lady, and two for her gentill- womefi, and 
oono for her ebamberer. Four hobys and naggis for ray lordis oone 
sqddill, viz. oono for my lorde to ride, oone to led for my lorde, and oone 
to stay at home for my lorde. Item, chariot hors to stand in my lordis 
stable yerely : Seven great trottynee hors to draw in tlie chariott, and a 
nagg for tno chaiiott-man to ryde, eight. Again, hors for my lorao 
Percy, his lordis spnne. A great doble trottynge hors to travel on in 
winter. Item, double trottyngc hors, called a curtal, for his lordship to 
ryde on out of tesmes. Another trottyngc gambaldyn hors, for his lord- 
snip to ryde upon when ho coifies into toumes. An amblyngc hors, for 
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his lordship to jouniey on daily. A proper ambljTig little nag, for his 
lordship when he gacth on hunting or hawkiii. A grot amblyng gelding 
to caiTy his male.” , 

The gcntill horse was one of superior Indeed, so colled in contrast to 
such as wore of ordinary extraction. 

Palfreys^ were an elegant and easy sort of horses, used upon common 
occasions by knights, and others, who reserved their great and managed 
horses for battle and the tournament. 

Jfohys, were strong, active horses, of rather a small size. They aro 
said to be originally natives of Ireland. 

Nags were of the same description. 

Clothseck, was a cloak-bag horse ; as a viale horse was one tliat carried 
the portmanteau. Horses to draw the chariots ^ were waggon horses ; from 
tlio French word chan'ctte^ whence, the English word cart, 

A great double trottynge horse, was a tall, broad horse, whoso host 
pace was the trot,- being too unwieldly to be able to gallop. 

A curtail^ was a horse whose tail was cut, or shortened. 

A gamhaldynge horse, was one of slicw and parade ; a managed horse. 

An amhlynge horse, received this appellation, from the ease and smooth- 
ness of its pace. In former times almost aU saddle horses were broke to 
perfcJTm it. 

THE NA0IL4. . 

The Oasis of Tagius or Wodion, in the Desert of Sahara, in Africa, 
comprehends these villages — D’ka^, Krees, Wozorkan, Owlad, Majed, 
Sedadah, Zowiat Elarab, and Sidy Bohlan. 

These villages are situated at short distances from each other, num- 
bering together a population of between 25,000 and 30,000, whose chief 
i'lnploymcnt consists in cultivating the palm, or date tree. At Kreez 
tlioy liavc an excellent spring, but which does not suffice to water all 
their plantations, and hence they arc forced to have rocoiu’se to the 
naorn, so common on the coast. The naora is the name given to tho 
i Lido, though ingenious contrivance, bj; means of which, through the 
ag(uicy of cither a camel, a mule, or a horse, water is raised from a deep 
Avcll in caithen jai’s, which, as soon as they have emptied their contents 
into a wooden trough, descend for fresh supplies. The water from the 
trough is then conducted by the planters into channels and trenches, as 
occasion requires. These are again easily diverted, and as soon as it is 
considered tnat the trees in one particular direction have had a sufficient 
supply, fi-esh trenches' are opened in another direction, and in this man- 
ner the whole plantation receives the requisite moisture and nourishment. 
Wc here engrave the naora. 

The pain and labour which the inhabitants of such an oasis take with 
their vast date plantations are immense, but their toil is amply repaid 
by tho “lord of tho vegetable world.” Independent of its picturesque 
appearance, grateful shade, luscious fruit, and agr^eablp beverage, it 
supplies them with fuel, and wood for the construction oi their houses. 
From its leaves "they manufacture baskets, ropes, mate) bags, couches, 
brushes, brooms, fans, &c. From the brifhchcs they make fences, stools, 
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and cages. The kernel^, after being soaked in water for two or" three 
days, are eagerly eaten by camels. 

Every palm-tree shoots forth a number of suckers, which arc removed 
at the proper season and transplanted. "With care, these will produce 
fruit in about ten years,, whereas those raised fwm kernels will only 
yield dates when they reach to the age of twenty. The tree reaches its 
vigour at thirty, and continues so till a hundred years old, when it be- 



gins to decline, and decays about the end of its second century. During 
its vigorous years, a good tree will produce between twenty and thirty 
clusters, eacn weighing about thirty pounds. 

Mr. Morier relates an anecdote, which greatly illustrates how highly 
the date-tree is appreciated by those who are from their infancy taught 
to value it. An Arab woman who had been in hhigland, and wno re- 
turned in the suite of the English ambassador to Persia, on her reaching 
lipme, told her coimtrywomen of the riches and beauty of the country 
she had visited, and described the roads, the carriages, the scenery, the 
splendour of the cities, and the fertility of the well-cultivated soil. 
Her audience y ere full of admiration, and had almost retired in en\y, 
when she happened to mention that there w as but one thing wanting to 
make the whole almost a Paradise. “And what is that?” said they. 
“ Why, it has iKt a single date-tree. All the time that I was there, I 
never ceased to look for one, bht I looked in vain. The charm was in 
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etanily broken ; the Arabs turned away in pity for men, who, whatever 
might be their comforts, or their magnificence, were doomed to live in a 
country where there are no date-trees. 



riUMITIVE PAIS OF SELLOWS, 

Atmospheric denudation and weathering have produced remarkable 
effects on the lower part of the Nonkreom valley, in the Ehasia moun- 
tains, in^ India, which is blocked up by a pine-crested hill, 200 feet 
high, entirely formed of round blocks of granite, heaped up so as 
resemble an old moraine ; but, like the Nunklow boulders, these are not 
arranged as if by glacial action. The granite is very soft, decomposing 
into a course reddish sand, that colours the Boga-panco. To procure 
the iron sand, which is disseminated through it, the ntitives conduct 
water over the beds, and as the lighter particles are \jjLshed away, the 
remsinder is removed to troughs, whcr<^ the separation of the ore is 
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completed. The smelting is very rudely carried on in charcoal 
blown by enormous double-action bellows, worked by two arsons, who 
stand on the inachine, raising the flaps with their hands, and expanding 
them with their feet, as shown in our cut. There is neither furnace nor 
flux used in the reduction. The Are is kindled on one side of an upriglit 
stone (like the head-stone of a grave), with a small arched hole close to 
the ground : near this hole the bellows are suspended : and a bamboo 
tube from each of its compartments meets in a larger one, by which the 
draft is directed under the hole in the stone to the fire. The ore is run 
into lumps as large as two fists, with a rugged surface : these lumps arc 
afterwards cleft nearly in two to show their purity. 

pueseuvation of bead bodies. 

About a mile distant from Palermo in Sicily, is a celebrated Monastery 
of Capuchins, in which there is a vault made use of as a receptacle for 
the dead. It consists of four wide passages, each forty feet in length, 
into which the light is admitted by windows, placed at the ends. Along 
the sides of these subterraneous galleries are niches, in which the bodies 
are placed upright, and clothed in a coarse dress, with their heads, arms, 
and feet bare. They are prepared for this situation by broiling them 
six or seven months upon a gridiron, over a slow fire, till all the fat and 
moisture are consumed. Tfie skin which looks like pole-coloured leather, 
remains entire, and the character of the countenance is, in some degree 
preserved. 

, TIIE CAOOTS. 

In the Department of the Hautes Pyrenees in France is sometimes to ' 
bo met with a creature about four feet high, with an enormous head, 
stifi‘, long hair, a pale countenance, a dead-looking eye, legs that have 
the appearance of being in the last stage of a dropsy, and an enormous 
r/oi7?'e on the neck, which sometimes hangs down below the stomach.' 
This unhappy being begs for charity by extending bis hand, smiling 
vaguely, and by uttering inarticulate sounds or suppressed cries, Avhicli 
his desolate ana degraded situation alone interprets. These Cagotsy for 
so they are lierc called, live isolated from the rest of the world ; twenty 
years ago, if any one of these unfoztunate beings left his hut, and ven- 
tured into the towns or villages, the children would exclaim — Cagot / 
Cagot ! and this cry would bring the smith from his forge, the shop- 
keeper from his counter, the private individual from his fireside ; and, if 
the poor being did not hasten his flight, and slow was his pro^jss, ho 
not imfrequently lost his life by the stones that were flung after him. 
Tlbero was, however, one day in the week — Sunday, the Lonrs day — and 
one asylum — ^the ehurch, the Lord’s house-~that was^ free to them ; yet 
man there made a distinction between him and his fellow man. A 
narrow door, through which no one passe<l but the Cagota, a chapel, 
which no one pnter^ but these unhappy Ctgota, was reserved for their 
sole where they offered up their imperfect prayers, without seeinu 
or being seen bytany one. Even in these days, tney are still considered 
an outcast race ; and an allianee of a peasant girl of the plains wliu a 
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Cagotj would excite as luucli commotion among the inhabitants of the 
valleys of the Pyrenees, as the famed one between Idamore and N^ala, in 
AT. Delavigne’s celebrated tragedy of the Paria. Yet it ^ strange that 
these dofoi’mities do not show themselves until a child has passed the age 
of six or seven : he is before this period like other healthy children ; his 
complexion is fresh, his eye lively, and his limbs in proportion ; but at 
twelve, his head lias increased prodigiously, his complexion has become 
sallow, his teeth have lost their whiteness, his eye its lire. Three years 
later his skin is shrivelled, his teeth open with difficulty, and ho pro- 
nounces all the consonants with a whistling indistinctness, that renders 
liis language unintelligible to strongcTs. His mind partakes of the 
deformity and weakness of his body, for he is, at fifteen, little blotter 
than an idiot. Such are the Cagots of the Pyrinies. 

DTSCONTINTTANCE OF TORTURE. 

Tf.rlure had been apnlied, down to the close of Elizabeth, to the 
investigation of all kiiias of crime ; but after that time it was clnefiy 
(Mm lined to state offences. Its favourite instrument was the dreadful 
rack, or break, traditionally said to have been introduced under 
Jloiiry VI. by John, Duke of Exeter, constable of the Tower, whence it 
was* called the Duke of Exeter’s daughter. K milder punishment was 
iiiliiclcd hy Skevington’s gyves, w^hich compressed the victim closely 
together, whilst the rack distended his whole frame in the most painful 
luiiimcr. In DOSS the manacles were introduced, and soon became the 
most usual mode of torture, but their precise character is not well under- 
stood. A variety of instruments of torture arc still sho'WTi in the Tower, 
taken, it is saidj^out of the Spanish Armada, but at all events a^irably 
suited to flic gloomy dungeon wffiercin they appear, and in which hall- 
starvatiou, and the homd cells called Little Ease and Pat’s Dimgeoii 
(the latter ])laced below high water mark, and totally dark, so that tho 
rats eiowded in as the tide rose,) added to the sufferings of the poor 
victim when released for a brief space from tho fell grasp of the prison- 
ministers. Torture was not abolished Jn Scotland till 1708 ; in Franco 
till 1789; ill llussia till 1801 ; in Bavaria and Wmtemberg till 1806; 
in Ilanovor till 1822 ; nor in the Grand Duchy of Baden till 1831. 

THE SrODEBN NAMES OF REGIMENTS. 

The modern names of regiments were first mven to them iii the reign 
of Charles II., the Coldstrcams or Foot Guards being formed in 1G6(), 
whci^two regiments were added to one raised about ten years before by 
General MonJe at Coldstream on tho borders of Scotland; to these were 
added the 1st Royal Scots, brought over from Franco at tho Bestoratinn. 
The Life Guards were raised in 1661, with the Oxford Blues (so called 
from the first commander, Aubrey, Earl of Oxford) ; and also the 2nd or 
Uucen’s Foot. Tho 3rd or Old Buffs vrerc raised in 1665, and the 21st 
Foot or Scotch Fusilcers (from their candying the fusil; which was lighter 
than the musket), in 1678. In thatyeai the Grenacuers (so named from 
their original weapon, the hand grenade) were lirsWbrought into our 
tervice, and iu 1680 the 4th or King’# Own were raised. James II. 
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added to the cavalry the 1st or King’s Kcgiment of Dragoon’s Guards, 
and the 2nd or Clueon’s ditto in 1685 ; and to the infantry, in the same 
year, the 5th. and 7th, or llo 3 ’al Fusileers ; and in 1688 the 23rd or 
welsh Fusileers, 

WATCH PRESENTED BY LOUIS THE THIRTEENTH OP FRANCE TO CHARLES 
THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 

The annexed engraving represents the watch which was made for 
Louis XIII. to present to King Charles I. It is of silver, richly gilt, 
the ornaments covered with transparent enamel in white, red, green, 




blue, and yellow. The numbers' are on a band of deep blue ; the wheel - 
like ornament in the centre on a ruby ground. The back is chased in 
high relief with n figure of St. George conquering the Dragon; the 
horse is covered with white enamel ; the flesh tints on St. George are 
also of enamel ; his tunic is red, and his scarf blue. On the side of the 
watch is the motto of the Order of the Garter ; the Jleurs-dc-lys tihovo 
and below it on a ruby ground. The interior of the case is enriched by 
a delicately executed arabesque filled with black enamel upon a doited 
ground. The entire works take out of the case, being secured thereto by 
springs, and are all more or less decorated' with engraving, the whole 
interior being chased and gilt. The maker’s name is S. Tallin. 

« A WEDDING A HUNDRED Y'iARS AGO. 

On the 7th June, 1750, was married at Rothbnry, Mr. William Donkin, 
a considerablo faijner, of Tosson, in the county of Northumberland, to 
Miss Eleanor Shotten, an agreeable young gentlewoman, of the same 
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place. The cntertainmeiits on this occasion wei^e very grand, there being 
provided no less than one hundred and twenty quarters of lamb, forty 
quarters of veal, twenty quarters of mutton, a large quantity of beeft 
twelve hams, with a suitable number of chickens, whicn was concluded 
•^th eight half ankers of brandy made into punch, twelve dozen of 
cider, and a great many gallons or wine. The company consisted of five 
hundred ladies and genuemcn, who were diverted with the music of 
twenty-five fiddlers and pipers; and the evening was spent with the 
utmost unanimity. 

GRACE mSlTES, 

There is a curious class of knives, of tho sixteenth century, the blade, 
of which have on one side the musical notes to the benediction of the 
table, or grace before meat, and on the other the grace after meat. We 
here engrave a specimen. 
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The set of these knives usually consisted of four. They were kept in 
an upright ease of stamped leather, and were jdaced before tho singer 
according to the adaptation of each part to tho voice indicated upon them. 


GARDEN AT XENIIWORTII WHEN IN ITS TRIME. 

Gossiping Laneham is very eloquent about the Kenilworth Garden, at 
which he took a timid and surreptitious peep. It was an acre or more 
in extent, and lay to the north of the stately castle ; a pleasant terrace, 
ten feet high, and twelve feet broad, even under foot and fresh with 
trim grass, ran beside it along tho castle wall. It was set with a goodly 
show of obelisks and spheres, and white bears of stone, raised upon 
goodly bases. At each end was a fine arbour, redolent with sweet 
trees and fiowers. The garden-plot near had fair alleys of turf, and 
othclte paved with smooth sand, ploosont to walk on os tho sca-shoro 
when the wave has just retired. Tho enclosure was divided into four 
even quarters : in the midst of each, upon a base of two feet squ^e, 
rose a porphyry square pilaster, with a pyramidical pinnacle fift^n 
feet high, pierced and hollowed, and orowu^ with an orb. All around 
was covered with redolent herbs and flowers, varied in form, colour, 
and quantity, and mixed with fruit trees. ^ 

In the midst, opposite the terrace, stood a square a^ary, joined to 
the north wcdl, in height twenty feet, thirteen long, a^d fourteen broad; 
it had four great wm£)ws, two in front find two at each end, and eoob 
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fi^e feet wide. These windows were arched, and separa^ by flat 
pilasters, which supported a comice. The roof was of wire net, of 
meshes an inch wine; and the comice was gilded and painted with 
representations of precious stones. This great aviary had also eaves in 
the wall, for shelter from sun and heat, and for the purpose of building. 
Pair hoUv trees stood at eaich end, on which the birds might perch and 
pounce. They had a keeper to attend to their seeds and water, and to 
clean out their enclosure. The birds were Englii^, French, and 
Spanish. Some were from America ; and Laneham is ‘‘ deceived” if 
some were not from the Canary Islands. 

In the centre of this miniature Paradise stood a fountain, with an 
octagonal basin rising four feet high ; in the midst stood the iigures of 
two Athletes, back to back, their hands upholding a fair marble bowl, 
from whence sundry pipes distilled continual streams into the reservoir. 
Carp, tench, bream, perch, and eel disported in the fresh falling water ; 
and on the top of all the ragged staff was displayed ; on one side 
Neptune guided Ids seu'-horses with his trideiit, on another stood Thetis 
witii her dolphins. Here Triton and his fishes, there Proteus and his 
herds, Doris and her daughter, and half the Nereids, disported in sea 
and sand, surrounded by whalej, sturgeons, tunnies, and conch shells, 
all engraven with exouisite device and skill. By the sudden turn of a 
tap, the spectator could be drenched at the pleasure of any wit. 

EOTPriAN ANXiaUlTUES. 

It appears from a paper recently read in the Academy of Archseology, 
at Rome, that Father Secchi has found a new interpretation of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, which enables him to declare, that most of them are 
not mere tombstone inscriptions, as is generally assumed, but poems. 
He has given several of his readings, which display great ingenui^, and 
professes to be able to decipher the inscriptions on the Obelisk of Luxor, 
at Paris. 

TUB BAYEirX TAPESTRY, 

The cathedral at Bayeux is a 'gothic building, dedicated to the Virgin. 
The portal and three iJolfries, which belong to it, are objects of curiosiiy. 
It is in this cathedral that the celebrated tapestrv, denominated of 
BayeuXf is kept. Its length is one hundred and thirty-two feet; its 
breadth, seven and a half. “ I had,” says Dr. Ducarel, “the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that famous piece of furniture, which, with great exact- 
ness, though in barbarous needlework^ represents the history of Harold, 
King of England; and of William, Duke of Normandy; from the em- 
^ssv of the former to Duke William, at the command of Edward the 
CJonfessor, to his overthrow and death, at the battle fought near Hasti^s. 
The ground of this piece of work is a white linen cloth, or canvas, ^e 
figures of men, horses, &c. are in their proper colours, . worked in the 
manner of the* samplers, in worsted, and of a style not unlike what we 
see upon the* Chiba and Japan ware; those of the men, particularly, 
being without t1^ least symmetry or proportion. There is a small border, 
whm rtina at tlm top ana the bottom of the tapestry ; witih several figures 
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of men, beasts, flowers, and even fables, which have nothing to do with 
the history, but are mere , ornaments. At the end of every particular 
s^ue there is a tree, by way of distinction ; and over several of the prin- 
cipal fipires there are inscriptions, but many of them ofiliteratei It is 
annually hung up on St. John*s day, and goes round the nave of tha 
church, where it continues eight days ; and at all other times it is care- 
fully kept locked up in a strong wainscot press, in a chapel on the south 
side of the cathead, dedicated to Thomas a Becket. By tradition it is 
called, Duke WilliarrCs toilet^ and is said to be the work of Matilda, his 
queen, and the ladies of her court, after he had obtained the crown of 
England.” Mr. Strutt, in his “Complete View of the Dresses and 
Habits of the People of England,” affirms, that it is the work of half a 
century later than the time of the Conqueror. 

ROMAN STAMP. 

This curiosity is preserved in the British Museum. It is the verj’ 
earliest specimen we possess of printing, by means of ink or any similar 
substance. It is made of metal, a sort of Roman brass ; the ground of 
which is covered mth a green kind of verdigris rust, with which antique 
medals are usually covered. The letters rise flush up to the elevation of 
th^ exterior rim which surrounds it. Its dimensions are, about two 
inches long, by one inch broad. At the back of it is a small ring for the 
Anger, to promote the convenience of holding it. As no person of the 
name which is inscribed upon it is mentioned in Roman History, he is 
therefore supposed to have been a functionary of some Roman officer, or 
private steward, and who, perhaps, used this stamp to save himself the 
trouble of writing his name. A stomp somewhat similar, in the Greek 
character, is in the possession of the Amtiquariaa Society, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tync. 

TYRIAN PURPLE. 

The shell-fish portrayed on next page is that from which the T3rrian nur- 
ple dye is obtained. Tlio ancients were very devoid of chemical knowledge ; 
their list of adjective dye-stuflfs was* therefore restricted, and aU the 
most celebrated dyes of autiqtdty belonged to the substantive division, 
of which Tyrian purple was undoubtedly the cliief. The purple dye of 
Tyre, which admits with great propriety of being included amongst the 
dyes of Greece and Rome, was discovered about fifteen centuries before 
the Christian ora, and the art of using it did not become lost until the 
elei^nth century dfter Christ. ^ It was obtained from two genera of one 
species of sheU-flsh, the smaller of which was denominated huccinuntf 
the larger purpura^ and to both the common name mure.x was applied. 
The dye-stuff was procured by puncturing a vessel in the throat ot*the 
larger genus, and by pounding the smaller entire. Having been thus 
extracted, salt was added, also a certain amount of water. The whole 
was then kept hot about eight or ten days in a vessel of lead or tin, the 
impurities as they rose being assiduously skimmed of.* The dye-stufl 
was now ready to receive the texture to be dyed (wooL universally), and 
the operation of dyeing was simple ^ou^; notlSng further being 
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renuircd than the immersion of the whole for a sufficient time, when, at 
the expiration of a certain period, the whole of the colouring matter 
was found to have been removed, and to have combined with the textile 

fabric. . . , , , . . , 

The tints capable of being imparted by this matcnal were various — 
representing numerous shades between purple and crimson. Amongst 
these a very dark violet shade was much esteemed, but the right 
imperial tint, we are informed, was that resembling coagulated blood. 
The iscovery of Tyrian purple dye is referred to the fifteenth ceuturj” 
before Christ. That it was known to the Egyptians, in the time of 
Moses, is sufficientlv obvious from the testimony of more than one 
scriptural passage, tjltimately, in later ages, a restrictive policy of The 
eastern emperors caused the art to be practised by only a few in- 



dividuals, and at last, about the ^commencement of the twelfth century, 
when Byzantium was already suffering from attacks without, and dis- 
sensions within, the secret of imparting the purple dye of Tyre 
became lost. 

The re-discovery of Tyrian purple as it occurred in England was 
made by Mr. Cole of Bristol. About the latter end of the year 1683, 
this gentleman heard from two ladies residing at Minehcad, that a 
person living somewhere on the coast of Ireland supported himsdf by 
marking with a delicate crimson colour the fine linen of ladies and 
gqptlemen sent him for that purpose, which colour was the product of 
some liquid substance token out of a shell-fish. This recital at once 
brought to the recollection of Mr. Cole the tradition of Tyrian purple. 
He,^ without delay, went in quest of the shell-fish, and after trying 
various kinds ^Vitljout success, his efforts vtrere at length successful. 
He found coninderable quantities of the buccinum on the sea-coast of 
Somersetshire, and the opposite coast of South Wales. The fish being 
found, the next difficulty was^to extract the dye, which in its natural 
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»tate is not purple, but white, the purple tint being the result of 
cxpos^ to the air. At length our acute investigator found tho dye- 
stuff in a white vein lying transversely in a little furrow or- cleft next 
to the head of the hsh. 

THE INCARNATIONS OF VISHNU. 

part of the mythology of India which seems to be blended 
with the history of that country* It relates to the different avatars of 
Vishnu, or his incarnations and appearances on earth. 

The first of these avatars has reference to that general deluge of 
which all nations have preserved some tractions. Vishnu, we are told, 
metamorphosed himself into a fish. 

The second incarnation is that of Koiirma^ or the tortoise. The gods 



and the giants, wishing to obtain immortality by eating amourdon^ 
delicious butter, formed in one of the ^even seas of the universe, which 
the Indians coll sea of milk, transported, by Vishnu’s advice, tho moun- 
tain of Mandreguivi into that sea : they, twisted round it the serpent 
Adissechen, and alternately pulling, some by his hundred heads, otners 
by the toil, they made the mountain turn round in such a manner, os to 
agitate the sea and to convert it into butter ; but they pulled with such 
rapidity, that Adissechen, overcome with weakness, could no longer 
endure it. His body shuddered ; his hundred trembling mouths m^e 
the universe resound with hisses; a torrent of ilames burst from his 
eyes ; his hundred black pendent tongues palpitated, and vomited fffirth 
a deadly poison, which immediately spread all around. The gods and 
;;iants bef^k themselves to flight. Vishnu, bolder than the rest, took 
the poison, and with it rubbed his body, which became qmito blue. It is 
in memory of this event, that this colour is given to^his image in almost 
all the temples. 

The gods and tho giants, encouiag(^ by Vishnu^s example, fell to 
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work again. After they had laboured a thousand years, the nKmntaixi 
was on the |»int of sinking in the sea, when Vishnu, in the form of 
a tortoise, quickly placed himself heneath, ohd 'supported it. At lengtJk 
they saw the cow Camadeuu, the horse with seven heads, and the 
elephant with three trunks,, coming out of the sea of millc ; also the 
tree calpaga vrutcham : Laeshmi, goddess of riches, Tidfe of Vishuu ; 
Saraswaidi, goddess of the sciences and of harmony, married to Brama ; 
ilondevi, g^doss of discord and misery, whom nohody would have, and 
who is repiesented riding on an ass, and holding in her hand a banner^ 
on which a raven is delineated ; and, lastly, Danouvandri, the physician* 
carrying a vessel full of amourdon^ which the gods instantly seized, and 
greedily devoured, without leaving a morsel. The giants, disappointed 
in their expectations, dispersed over the earth, prevented mankind from 
]»aying worship to the gods, and strove to obtain adoration for them- 
selves. Their insolence occasioned the subsequent incarnations of 
Vishnu, who endeavoured to destroy this race, so inimical to the gods. 
He is adored in this second metamorphosis, by the name of Kourma 
- Ivatara. The followers of Vishnu believe that this god, though omni- 
l)resent, resides more particularly in the vaicondom^ his paradise, amidst 
the sea of milk, reclined, in contemplative slumber, on the serpent 
Adissechen, which serves him for a ttorono : in this state he is ctmdd 
, Siranguan, In all the temples of Vishnu is to be seen the figure of this 
god ; but as the serpent on which he lies cannot bo represented with his 
hundred heads, he is delineated with only five. 

There are altogether ten incarnations of Vishnu ; nine of these have 
already been’ fuMUed, and one is yet to be manifested, it is expected 
about ninety thousand years hence. The account of many of the trans- 
formations 18 exceedingly extraordinary, but we have room for no more 
than the one we have given. 

OniGIN OF LONG-TOED SHOES. 

Long-toed shoes were invented by Fulk, Count of Anjou, to hide an 
excrescence on one of his feet. These toes were so long os to be fastened 
to the knees with gold chains, and carved at the extreme point with 
the representation of a church window, a bird, or some fantastic device. 

THE HOUSE OF HEN’S FEATHERS. 

There exists at Pekin a phalanstery which surpasses in eccentricity all 
that the fertile imagination of Fourier could nave conceived. It is 
called Ki-mao-fan — that is, “ House of the Hen’s Feathers.” By cUnt 
of carrying out the laws of progress, the Chinese have found means to 
furnish to the poorest of the community a warm feather-bed, for the 
small consideration of one-fifth of a farthing per night. This marvelloim 
establishment is simply composed of one great hall, and the floor of this 
great hall is covered over its whole extent by one vast thick layer of 
feathers. Mendi(^antf and vagabonds who have no other domicile come 
to pass the night in this immense dormitory. Men, women, and cM- 
dren, old and youngs all without exception, are admitted. Communism 
prevails in the full ibreo and rigdtr of the expression. Every one settles 
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himsolf and makes his nest as well as he for the night in this ooeaii 

of feathers ; when day^dawns he|^must quit the premises, and an officer 
of the company stands at the door to receive the rent of one sapeck eaeh 
for the night’s lodging. In deference no doubt to {he principle of 
equahty, half-places are not allowed, and a child must pay the same as 
a grown person. 

On the first establishment of this eminently philanthropic and moral 
institution, the managers of it used to furnish each of the guests with a 
covering, but it was found necessary to ipodify this regulation, for the 
communist company got into the habit of carrying off their coverlets to 
sell them, or to supply an additional garment during the rigorous cold 
of winter. The shareholders saw that this would never do, and they 
should be ruined, yet to give no covering at all would have been too 
cruel, and scarcely decent. It was necessary therefore to find some 
method of reconciling the interests of the establishment with the comfort 
of the guests, and the way in which the problem was solved was this. 
An immense felt coverlet, of such gigantic dimensions as to cover the 
whole dormitory, was made, and in the day time suspended from the 
ceiling like a great canopy. When everybotly had gone to bed, that is 
to say, had lain down upon the feathers, the counterpane was let down 
bji pulleys, the precaution having been previously taken to make a num- 
ber of holes in it for the sleepers to put their heads through, in order to 
escape the danger of suffocation. As soon 'as it is daylight, the plialan- ' 
sterian coverlet is hoisted up again, after a si^al has been made on the 
tam-tam to awaken those who are asleep, and invite them to draw their 
licads back into the feathers, in order not to be caught by the neck and 
hoisted into the air with the coverlet. This immense swarm of beggars 
is then seen crawling about in the sea of dirty feathers, and inserting 
themselves again into their miserable rags, preparatory to gathering into 
groups, and dispersing about the various quarters of the town to seek by 
lawful or unlawful means their scanty subsistence. 

TRE USEFUL ATH) THE BEAUrrm:.. 

The tomb of Moses is unknown ; biit the traveller slakes bis thirst at 
the well of Jacob. The gorgeous palace of the wisest and wealthiest of 
monarchs, with cedar, and the gold, and ivory, and even the gre^it 
Temple of Jerusalem, hallowed by the visible glory of the Deity himself, 
are gone ; but Solomon’s reservoirs are as perfect as ever. Of tne ancient 
architecture of the Holy City, not one stone is left upon another, but the 
Pod of Bethsaida commands the pilgrim’s reverence, at the present day. 
The columns of Persepolis aro mouldering into dust ; but its cisicrn and 
aqueducts remain to challenge our admiration. The golden house of 
^ero is a mass of ruins, but the Aqua Claudia still pours into llonfh its 
limpid stream. The Temple of the Sun, at Tadmore, in the wilderness, 
has fallen, but its fountain sparkles in its rays, as when tliousands of 
worshippers thronged its lofty colonnades. It may be that London wiU 
share the fate of Babylon, and nothing be left, to Aarl^it, save mounds 
of crumbling brickwork. The Thames ivill continue to fiow as it does 
now. And if any work of art should iiise over the deep ocean, time, wo 
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maj well believe, that it will be neither a palace nor a temple, bat some 
vast aaueduot or reservoir ; and if any name 8ho|;ld flash through the 
mist or antiquit]^, it would probably be that of the man, who in his day, 
sought the happiness of his fellow men, rather than gloiy, and linked 
lus memory to some great work of national utility or benevolence. . This 
is the true glory which outlives others, and shines with undying 
lustre from generation to generation, imparting to works some of its 
own immortality, and in some degree rescuing them from the ruin which 
overtakes the ordinary monnmqnt of historic^ tradition or mere magni- 
fi<ence. 

GEOinVEIx’s BRinGE AT GLEKGABIFF. 

The village of Glcngariff, near Bantry Bay, consists of but a few 
houses. The only “ antiquity” irf the immediate neighbourhood is the 
old bridge, now a picturesque ruin, which, in ancient times, was on the 



high road to Berehaven ; it is called ** Cromwell’s Bridge.” It is 
accurately represented in the above engraving. History being silent as 
to the ongin of the name, we must have recourse to tradition, AVhen 
Oliver was passing through the glen, to “ visit” the O’Sullivans, he had 
so much trouble in getting across the narrow but rushing river, that ho 
told the inhabitants, if they did not build him a bridge bv the time he 
1 ‘etumcd, he would hang up a man for every hour’s delay he met with. 

So the bridge was ready agin he come back,” quoth our informant; 
“ for they knew the ould vfllian to be a man of his word.” 

THE TURBAN IN ARABIA. 

A fashionable Arab will wear fifteen caps one above another, some of 
which are linen, but the greater part of thick cloth or cotton. That 
which covers the whole is richly embroidered with gold, and inwrought 
with texts or passages from the Koran. Over all there is wrapped a 
sash or large piece of muslin, with the ends hanging down, and orna- 
mented with silk or gold fringes. This useless encumbrance is con- 
sidered a mark 6f respect towards superiors. It is also used, as the 
beard was formerly ^in Europe, to indicate literary merit; and those 
who affect to be thought men of beaming, discover their pretensions by 
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the flise of their turbans. No part of Oriental oostume is so variable as 
this covering for the head. Niebuhr has given illustrations of forty- 
eight different ways of wearing it. 

stoneware. 

Stoneware was made at a very early period in China, and is much 
used as a basis on which a paste of porcelain is laid, to save the expen- 
diture of the latter materi^, as well as to give strength and solidity to 
the piece. Most of the larger pieces of Oriental production are found to 
be thus fomed. The red Japan ware is a ^ery fine unglazed stoneware, 
and has raised ornaments, which are sometimes gilt. A curious coffee- 
pot of this ware, imitating a bundle of bamboo canes, and not unliko the 
Chinese musical instrument called a mouth-organ, from the collection of 
the late Mr. Bcckford, is here repre- 
sented. 

Stoneware is supposed to have 
been made at a very early period in 
England by Dutch and German 
workmen; and from this circum- 
stance it is almost imiK)ssible to dis- 
tinguish the earlier fabrics of these 
respective countries. The discovery, 
in 1690, of an economical process of 
glazing this ware by means of com- 
mon salt, which made it imperme- 
able to liquids, soon brought it into 
general use, and displaced all the 
manufactures of the Delft and soft 
paste fabrics. A mottled-brown 
stoneware, known to collectors, is 
stated to be the manufacture of the 
ago of Edward VI., in consequence of 
some of the specimens having a silver mounting of the make and fashion 
of the period of Elizabeth’s reign, niere is also a large flagon in the 
Museum of Economic Gcologj", ornamented with the royal arms of Eliza- 
beth in relief, with the date 1594. These specimens cannot, however, 
be deemed conclusive of so early a manufacture in England. The first- 
mentioned specimens, though the mounting is Engliim, may have been 
of German manufacture, as pieces of similar description of ware are to 
be dteen in various collections of German pottery abroad. The latter 
specimen may either have been made at Cologne for the use of the Queen’s 
household, or if of English manufacture, it must, in the opinion of a 
very eminent manufacturer, have been made at a much later period Aan 
the date upon it. In a letter received, he states “ that it is a common 
practice even now among potters to use moulds of all dates and styles, 
which have been got up originally for very different kinds of ornamental 
work, and that he is strongly inclined to think that \hc mould from 
‘ which the devices on this vessel have been pressed, modelled many 
years before the vessel was made, and dhat the vessm itself is compoxa' 
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tively modem.” Stoneware, ornamented with devices in white clay, 
was made in the seventeenth century at Fulham, also at Lsimbeth, and 
subsequently at iStafibixlshire ; but there is no satisfactory evidence of 
any earlier manufactory in England. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, some specimens jof red 
Japan ware were imported into Europe. Both Dutch and English manu- 
facturers attempted to imitate them, but failed for want of the proper 
clay. About this period, two brothers of the name of Elers, from Nurem- 
berg, discovered at Bradwell, only two miles distant from Burslcm, a bed 
of rae compact red clay, which they worked in a small manufactory, 
established in a retired situation upon the bed itself. They took every 
precaution to prevent any one seeing their process or learning their 
secret. They went so far as to employ none out the most ignorant and 
almost idiot workmen they could find. Astbury, the cider, had the 
talent to counterfeit the idiot, and, moreover, the courage to persevere in 
this character for some years during which he continued in their employ. 
From memory he made notes of the processes, and drawings of tno 
machinery us^. In consequence of the secret being thus discovered, 
numerous establishments arose in competition with that of the Elers, 
and, owing to the general prejudice against them as foreigners, they 
were /finally compellra, in 1720, to quit their establishment. They ij^- 
tired to the neighbourhood, of London, and, it is supposed, contribute 
by their skill am industry to the establishment of tho Chelsea Porcelain 
Manufactory. 

GBEAT BELL OF KOUEN. 

The grand entrance to the cathedral of Rouen is flanked by two towers, 
the one was erected by St. Komain ; the expense for constructing the 
other, which bears the whimsical name of Tour-de^heurrcy was raised by 
the product arising from permissions granted to the more wealthy and 
epicurean part of the inhabitants of the city, to eat butter in Lent. It 
was in this tower that the celebrated bell, the largest in the world, was 
erected; it weighed 40,000 lbs. ; it was converted into cannon in the year 
1793. The founder of this bell died of joy on seeing its completion. It 
went by bis name, that of George D’Amboise, and round it was the 
following distich in gothic characters : — 

H Je suis nomme Georgo d'Amboise, 

Qui bien trente-six-inille poise. 

£t celui qui bicn me pcsera, 

Quarantc millc trouvera.’* 

VAKIATIONS IN THE COINAGE, 

Henry VIII. greatly debased both bis gold and silver coins, which he 
alloyed with copper to a great extent. Tho proportions of the pound, 
indeed, in 1546, amounted to 8 oz. of alloy to 4 oz. of silver, whicn con- 
stituted a positively base coin, the old allowance having been but 18 
pennyweights of^loy to 11 oz. and 2 penn}'v eights of silver. His depre- 
ciations were equally daring, for out of the pound of siver ho now coined 
576 pennies or 48»‘. The ^Id coins of this monarch were sovereigns, 
half-sovereigns or rials, half and quarter rials, angels, half and quarter 
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a^geh, Geor^ nobles, and fortv-penny pieces. In this reign the imme- 
morial privileges of the sees of Canterbuiy, York, and Durham, for coin- 
ing small money, was abandoned, the last Bishop that .used it being 
Wolsey’s successor, Kdward Lee. 

Edward VI. carried both depreciation and debasement still farther; 
])ut towards the close of his reign he was obliged to restore the eurrency 
to something like the ancient standard. He. was the first that issued 
crowns, half-crowns, and Six-pences. Little alterations were made by 
Mary, beyond striking coins with her husband’s head as well as her own ; 
but under Elizabeth the coinage was, at length, completely recovered 
from its debasement, the old proportion of 18 pennyweights of alloy 
being I'estored, which halb continued to the present day. The number of 
sliilUngs struck out of a pound of silvca* was not lessened, however, for 
it continued to be sixty, as* in the, preceding reign, till 1601, when it 
was increased to sixty-two, at which rate it went on to 1816, when it 
was raised to sixty-six, at which it now remains. Her gold coins are 
much the same as before, but are distinguished by having the edges 
milled for the first time. Shortly before her death she had intended to 
(toin farthings and other small pieces of copper, a metal which had not 
yet been made use of in this country. 

CHAITINCH CONTEST. 

At the town of Armentidres, in France, there is a fete Su pays^ called 
herrnessey or ducasse d' Armentierea, in which the chainnch and its fellows 
arc the chief actors and objects of attraction. Numbers of these birds axe 
trained with the greatest care, and no small share of crueltj’, for they axe 
frequently blinded by their owners, that their song may not be inter- 
ruptod by any external object. The point upon which the amusement, 
tlie honour, and the emolument rests, is, the number of times which a 
bird will repeat his song in a given time. A day being fixed, the ama- 
teurs repair to the appointed place, each with liis bird in a cage. The 
prize is then displayed, and the birds are placed in a row. A bird-fancier 
notes how many times each bird sings, and another verifies his notes. 
In the year 1812, a chaffinch repeated his song seven hundred times in 
one hour. Emulated by the songs of each other, they strain their little 

plumed throats,” as if conscious that honour was to result from their 
exertions. 

EXTENSIVENESS OP DRESS IN THE TIME OP JAMES I. 

DAjss, indeed, must have swallowed up almost every thing at a time 
Avhen James and his courtiers set the fashion of appearing in a new garb 
iilmost every day. When the Duke of Buckingham was sent to France to 
bring over Henrietta Maria, he provided, amongst others, one suit of 
white uncut velvet, and a cloak set all over with diamonds, valued at 
£80,000 ; besides a feather made of great diamonds, and sword, girdle, 
hat-band, and spurs, thick set with the same. Ai^oth^r suit of purple 
satin, emhroiden d all over with pearls, was valued at £ J 0,000. At the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with the Palatine, lady Wotton wore 
a gown profusely ornamented with em^^roidcry that cost £50 a yard ; 
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and Loid Montage spent £1,500 on tlie dresses of his two daughters fer 
that occasion. By this account it would seem that the ladies were, at 
all events, not fliore expensive in their attire than gentlemen. 

INGENUITY OP THE TUNISIANS. 

A stranger visiting a city like Tunis, cannot but be struck with the 
various peculiarities, which present themselves to his view, wherever ho 
turns. In their government, mercantile pursuils, professions and trades, 
the Tunisians are centuries byphind. But, with all their disadvantages, 
the traveller, in traversing their crowded sooka (market places) and ser- 
pentine streets, iinds numerous illustrations of the proverb, “ Necessity 
IS the mother of invention.” In every workshop some tool, or imple- 



ment, presents itself, which is as curious in its formation as it is strange 
to see peculiar use for which it is intended, and the manner in which 
it is employed. We may illustrate this hj a sketch of a turner. 

The extraordinary ingenuity her© exhibited by the remarkable use 
which the artisan makes of his feet and toes, as well as of his hands, 
cannot foil to attract attention; and the display of his lathe and t:ols 
is equally curious. 

SHANAE MVaiCAL INSTEUaTENT. 

2?wo acts seem essential to the demon worship of the Shanks of Tin- 
neveUy (a portion of the aborimnes of India)— dancing and bloody 
sacrifices. Imey have no priest. The person who conducts the ceremony, 
whieli is undeitaken from choice, is called the rotator of the demon. 
The head man o^ th^ village, or any other person, male or female, may 
otdeiate. The dress is grotesque, consisting of a sort of coat of variour. 
colours, a cap, andother vestments, arranged so as to strike the spectators 
with their oomio appearance. Iifthis service several- musical instrumentsi 
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are used, but tbe most notable among them is one called a how. It con- 
sists of a bow strung and ornamented with bells. This is placed on a 
brazen vessel of a globular form. The bow is struck with a plectrum, 
and the bass is produced by the application of an instrument to the 
brazen, pot, another person keeping time by pla^dng a pair of cymbals, 
as seen in the annexed cut. 

The 1 airing, discordant, uproarious and cacophonous character of this 
musical accompaniment i^xcceds description, and when the parties are 
vicing with each other for pre-eminence, it is indeed the most norrid din 
that can be produced. At first the movements of the dancer may bo 
slow, but as the music waxes louder and ti^cs effect, he becomes gradu- 
ally more excited, urging himself to phrenzy by spiking himself vio- 



lently, and applying his mouth to tho^neck of the decapitated sacrificial 
victim, he drinks its blood, and possibly a potation of ardent spirits. 
The afflatus thus acquired, its effects become visible in the frantic glare 
and the convulsive gesticulations of the possessed. This is greeted by 
the spectators with the loudest acclamations. The dancer is now deified or 
demonized, and he is consulted by the eager and delighted worshippers 
who do him homage. Each one puts his questions as Ids fancy or his 
needs may dictate. The possessed or demonized dancer, being more like 
a maniac than aught else, and subject to various coutortiona of body, 
utters his oracles with much indistinctness, rendering it necessa^ ^at 
some one initiated into these mysteries should interpret his wild and 
incoherent utterances. His ambiguous sayings and curious inuendos are 
so indefinite as to need interpretation. 

SINGULAR LOCAL CUSIOAfS. 

Tn the depptment of the Hautes Alpes of France, p the oommtme of 
OviHaume-^oi'ouse^ at the village of Andrieux^ where the inhaUtants 
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are deprived during one hundred days of the bright beams of the sna, 
there is a f^te, callt*d Le retour du soleil^ on the 10th of February. At 
the dawn of day, four shepherds announce, to tho sound of fifes and 
trumpets, the commencement of this joyous day. Every cottager having 
prepared an omelette, the eldest inhabitant of the village, to wl^om the 
title of Venerable is leads the way to the square ; here they form 

a chain and dance iikQjerandola round him: after donee is concluded, 
he leads the way to a 'stone bridge at the ei^prance of the village, the 
ahejfherds playing upon their rural instruments the while. Every one 
having deposited his omel^te on the stone coping, they repair to a 
neighbouring meadow, where the dancing re-commences and continues 
until the first rays of tho sun gleam athwart thtf velvet turf : the dance 
then instantly ceases, each one hastens for his pancake, and holding it 
up, presents it as an offering to the god of day ; the Venirahle holds his 
up with both his hands. As soon ai the sun shines upon the village the 
procession returns to tho square, where the party separates, and every 
one repairs to his own home, to eat his pancake with his family. This 
ceremony cannot fail to recal the heathen mythology to the reader, who 
must see in it the offering made to Apollo ; or, perhaps, it may be the 
remains of some Druidical superstition, as the Druias paid particular 
devotion to the sun ; at any rate, it is a curious vestige of some religion 
long since gone by. In some of the communes of this department the 
dead are wrapped in a winding-sheet, but are not inclosed in a coffin. 
In the valleys of Quet/rcut and of Grave, the dead are suspended in a 
bam during five months in the winter, until the earth be softened by 
the sun’s rays, when the corpse is consigned to its native element. All 
funereal ceremonies are cIosm by eating and drinking. In some com- 
munes the people carry a flagon of wine to the churchyard ; and on the 
return of the guests to the home of the deceased, it becomes a scene of 
bacchanalian revels, in which the groans and sighs of the mourners 
mingle with the songs and jests of the inebriated guests. At Argentiere, 
after the burial, the tables are set out round the church-yard ; that of 
the curate and the mourning family over the grave itself. The dinner 
concluded, the nearest relation tdkes a glass ; his example is followed by 
the rest, repeating with him, A la aanti du pauvre morU 

SEVEBTTT OF RUSSIAN PUNISHMENTS. 

The Russians are remarkable for the severity and variety of their 
punishments, which ore both inflicted and endured with a wonderful 
msensibility. Peter the Great used to suspend the robbers upop. the 
Wolga, and other parts of his dominions by iron hooks fixed to their ribs, 
on gibbets, where they writhed themselves to death, hundreds, nay 
thousands, at a time, ^e single and double knoute were lately inflic- 
ted upon ladies, as well as men of Quality. Both of them are excrucia- 
ting, but in the double knoute, the nands are bound behind the prisoner’s 
ba^ ; and the fcord being fixed to a pulley, lii'ts him from the ground, 
with the dislodktioh of both his shoulders, and then his back is in a 
mannei sacrificed by the executioner, with a hard thong, out from a 
wild oss’b skin. Ima punishmiut has been so often fatal, that a snig^ou 
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generally attends the patient to pronounce the moment that it should 
cease. Another barbarous punishment practised in llussia is, first boring 
the tongue of the criminal through with an hot iron, and then cutting it 
out : and even the late Empress Elizabeth, though she ^ohibited capital 
punishments, waa forced to give way to the necessity of those tortures. 
From these particulars, many have concluded that the feelings of the 
Sriissians arc difiScrent i^m those of mankind in general. 

• Pinto BHINOCEROS IN EXJBOPE. 

The first rhinoceros ever seen in Europe tras that of which Pliny speaks 
as having been presented by Pomney to the Roman people. According 
to Dion Cassius, Augt^tus caused another to be kmed in the Roman 
‘ circus, when celebrating his triumph over Cleopatra. Strabo states that 
ho saw one at Alexandria, and he has left a description of it. All these 
were of the one-homed species. At a later peiiod the two-homed species 
were introduced, as appears from medals bearing their effigies struck in 
the reign of Domitian. During the time known as the dark ages, in- 
vestigations in natural history and every other department of science 
and learning were utterly neglected, and ihe rhinoceros was as m^hical 
to Europe as the phoenix or tne salamander. On the revival of letters, 
hcjwcver, and the extension of maritime discovery, a lively interest was 
manifested in the nroduetions of foreign countries. In 1513 the king of 
Portugal presented the Roman Pontiffi with a rhinoceros captured in . 
India ; but, unfortunately, the ship was wrecked on its way to Italy : 
the pope lost his present, and the rhinoceros his life. All that was pre- 
served was a rough sketch, engraved by Albert Durer ; and down to a 
very recent date, nearly all our representations were taken from this 
rough draft. 

In 1685 a rhinoceros was captured and brought to England. In 1739 
and 1741 two others were exhibited in various parts of Europe. In 
1800 a young one was brought from India, intendea for a menagerie at 
Yicnna, but died at London on the way, and was dissected by Mr. 
Thomas, who published the results of his investigations, and thus gave 
the public a better idea of the animal than they ever had before. 

TURKISH CARRIAaE. 

The curiously-shaped vehicle which we have engraved on next page, is a 
Turkish araha^ a carriage chiefiv used by ladies. An account of one of 
them is pleasantly introduced by Mr. Albert Smith in his Month at 
Coistantinople ” when describing the visit of the Sultan to one of the 
mos(mes : — 

“ Every Friday the Sultan goes to mosque publicly. It is not known 
until thp very morning which establishment he means to patronise T but 
your dragoman has secret channels of information, and ho always informs 
you in time to * assist ’ at the ceremony. 

** The first time I went, Abdul Medjid had selected ibr his devotions 
the mosque of Beglerbeg, a village on the Asiatic Jide f)f the Bosphorus, 
the temple of which stands iii the same relation and bearing to St. 
Sophia— to use a very familiar simile— jpi Rotherhitlfb Churohdoes to St. 
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Paul’s. It was a perfect English morning — foggy and cold (Oct. 7) 
with muddy streets and spitting rain. I crossed into Asia— one learns 
to speak of Asia, at Constantinople, as he would do of the borough — ^in a 
two-oared coiqiie, and on landing went up to the mosque, which is close 
to the shore. 

A croiyd of people, consisting principally of females, had collected 
before the mosque, and a square space was kept by the soldiers. Some 
little courtesy was shown to visitors, as the Franks W'ere permitted to 
cross this enclosure to a comer close to the door, by which the Sultan 
was to enter. 

He was not very punctual to his time, but there was enough to amuse 
the visitors ; more especioHy in the arrival of the women, who came up 



as near as they could to the building, in all sorts of odd vehicles. Several 
were like those I had seen on the ^bridge at Pera, but one was very fine 
indeed. It was more like a waggon than a carriage, and painted bright 
blue, with red wheels and awning. In it were live ladies of the Sultan’s 
harem, very gaily dressed, and laughing loudly as the vehicle shoolc 
them about over the rugged road. It was drawn by two bulfaloes, and 
they had a singular arra^ement of worsted tufts over their heads, of 
various bright colours. This was the first waggon of the kind I had 
seen, but I afterwards found them very common. Other women were on 
foot, and a number of these had collected upon a hillock under a tree, 
wh?;r6 they talked and quarrelled incessantly. One veiy pale and hand- 
some girl anived alone, in a car, preceded by two or ttoo attendants ; 
and, whilst trying to pass a narrow thoroughfare amongst the other 
vehicles, the wheel of her own got smashed to pieces. She was then close 
to the IVank vi^itoxs, and, as she appeared likely to be overturned, ^o 
or three gentlemen from Misseii’s hotel, ran forward to offer their assist- 
ance. In a minutf) they were put back by the attendants, who could not 
think of allowing their mistrcBsvrto^be touched, even from chance, by a 
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Christian. The carrie^e was propped ap, as well es it could be ; and its 
inmate, who had remained penectly tranquil during the accident, fixed 
her large eyes on the enclosure, and never moved them again, to the 
right or left. ' 

CrmiOTTS INDIAN COMB. 

At the foot of the Himalayas, and not far from the European station 
of Darjeeling, there is a tract of country which is still inhabited by a 
tribe of very ancient origin, called the Mechs ; they are rapidly dege- 



nerating, and indeed may be said to bq even now almost worn out as a 
distinct tribe. They are but rarely visited by Europeans; but Dr. 
Hooker inspected their district in 1850, and gives the following brief 
desertion of its appearance : — 

“We arrived on the third day at the Mechi river, to the west of 
which the Nepal Morung begins, whoso belt of Sal forest loomed on the 
horizon, so raised by refraction as to bo visible as a dark line, from the 
distance of many miles. It is, however, very poor, all the large trees 
having been removed. We rode for several nmes into it, and found the 
soil dry and hard, but supporting a prodigious undergrowth of gigaivtic 
harsh grasses that reached to our heads, though we were mounted on 
elephants. Tigers, wild elephants, and the rhinoceros ore said to be 
found here ; but we saw none. 

“ The old and new Mechi rivers are several nple^ ap^, but flow in 
the same depression, a low swamp many miles broad, which is grazed at 
this season, and cultivated during the rains. The ggass is very rich, 
portly owing to the moisture of the clinAite, and partly to the retiring 
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waters of the rivers ; both circumstances being the effects of proximity 
to the Himalayas. Hence cattle (buffaloes and the common humped oow 
of India)' are driven from the banks of the Ganges 300 miles to these 
feeding grounds, for the use of which a trifling tax is levied on each 
animal. The cattle are very carelessly herded, and many are carried oflf 
by tigers.” 

We give a sketch on previous page of a pocket-comb which Dr. Hooker 
obt^ed from one of the natives : it is, at all events, much more tasteful 
in its form and ornamentation than the usual run of English pocket- 
combs. 

SINGULAR HINDOO VOW. 

The following extraordinary vow is performel by some of the Hindoos 
at their festival of Charak Pt^jd : — Stretching himself on the earth on 
his back, the devotee takes a handfill of moist earth, and placing this on 
his under lip, he plants in it some mustard-seed, and exposes himself to 
the dews of the night and the heat of the day till the seed germinates. 
In this posture the man must lie in a fixed motionless condition, without 
food or ^ink, till the vegetable process liberates him, which will gene- 
rally be about the fourth day. 

THE ARRANGEMENT OP ABBEY BUILDINGS. ’ 

At the dissolution of the Abbeys in England, under King Homy VIII. 
190 were dissolved, of from £200 to £35,000 a year ; amounting to an 
aggregate sum of £2,853,000 per annum. The principal buildings of an 
Abbey, weije, first, church, differing little firom one of the cathedrals 
of the present day. Attached to one^ side of the nave, commonly the 
southern, was, secondly, the great cloister, which had two entrances to 
the church, at the eastern and western ends of the aisles of the nave, for 
the greater solemnity of processions. Over the western side of the 
cloister, was, thirdly, the dormitory of the monks ; a long room, divided 
into separate cells, each containing a bed, with a mat, blanket, and rug, 
together with a desk and stool, and ooeupied by a monk. This apart- 
ment hod a door, which opened immediately into the church, on account 
of midnight offices. Attached to the side of the cloister, opposite to the 
church, was fourthly, the refectory, where the monks dined ; near to 
which, was the locutorium, or parlbor, an apartment answering to the 
common room of a college, where in the intervals of prayer ana study, 
the monks sat and convert. Beyond, was the kitchen and its offices ; 
and, adjoining to it, the buttery, &o. On the eastern side of the cloCsters 
was, in the centre, the chapter-house, where the business of the Abbey 
wo^ transacted ; and near it, the library, and scriptorium, where the 
monks employed themselves in copying books. On this side, also, was 
the treasury, where* the costly plate and church ornaments were kept. 
The abbot and principal officers of the convent, had all separate houses, 
to the oastwara oj tlje cloister; in which part of the building, were 
usually the hostelry and question hall — grooms for the entertainment of 
strangers ; and, njso, the apartment of novices. Westwird of the cloister 
was on outward cou^, round which was the monks* infirmary, and thd 
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filmery. An embattled gate-house led to this court, which was the prin* 
cipal entrance of the Abbey. The whole was surrounded with a high 
wall, including in its precincts, gardens, stables, granary^ &c. Some of 
the great Abbej^s — as Glastonbury, and Furness — covered sixty acres of 
ground. • The situation chosen for the site of an Abbey was as diiferent 
from that of the castle as the purpose to which it was applied. The one 
meant lor defence stands boldly on the hill; the other, intended for 
meditatien, is hid in the sequestered valley. The abbots were originally 
laymen and subject to the bishop. , 

TAME EISII. 

In sailing down the river Irawadi, in the neighbourhood of Amara- 
poora, the capital of the empire of BurmAh, Captain Yule met with some 
tame fish, which he thus describes 

“ Having gone over the little island, I returned to my boat, where a 
sight awaited me, that I ooniess astonished me more tnan anything 1 
have ever seen before. 

On nearing the island as we descended the river, the headman in 
the boat had commenced crying out tet-tet ! tet-tet ! as hard as he could, 
and on my asking him what he was doing, he said he was calling the 
hsh« My knowledge of Burmese did not allow me to ask him further 
particulars, and my interpreter was in the other boat, unwell. But, on 
my coming down to the boat again, I found' it surrounded on both sides 
with large fish, some three or four feet long; a kind of blunt-nosed, 
broad-mouthed dog-fish. Of these there were, I suppose, some fifty. 
Tn one group, which I studied more than the others, there were ten. 
These were at one side of the boat, half their bodies, or nearly half, pro- 
truded vertically from the water, their mouths all gaping wide, 
men had some of the rice prepared for their own dinners, and with this 
they were feeding them, taking little pellets of rice, and throwing these 
down the throats of the fish. Each fish, as he cot something to cat, sunk, 
and having swallowed his portion, came back to the boatside for more. 
.•The men continued occasionally their ,ory of iet-teUtat I and, putting 
their hands over the gunnel of the boat, stroked the fish on the back, 
^precisely as they would stroke a dog. This I kept up for nearly half an 
noui, moving the boat slight^ aTOut, and invariably the fish came at 
call, and were fed as before. The only effect which the stroking down 
or patting on the back of the fish seemed to have, was to cause them to 
gape still wider for their food. During March, I am told, there is a 
greafr festival hero, and it is a very common trick for the people to get 
some of the fish into the boat, and even to gild their backs by attaching 
some gold le^, as they do m the ordinary way to pagodas, &c. On gne 
of these fish remains of the gilding were visible. I never was so amused 
or astonished. 1 wished to have one of the fish to take away as a speci- 
men, but the people seemed to think it would be a kind of sacrilege, so 1 
said nothing more on the point. The Phoongyis gre Jn the habit of 
feeding them dailv, I was informed. Their place of abode is the deen 
pool formed at the badL of the island, by the two currents meetinc rouna 
its sides. And it is, it appears, quite % sight, which the people from 
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g^at distances come to see, as well as to visit the Pagoda, which ia said 
to be very ancient and much venerated.” 


ANCIENT WEAPON. 



The formidable weapon whioh.we here 
engrave, is a concealed ransenr of the 
time of Henry VIII., from Genoa. It 
forms one long instrument, but cur limits 
have compiled us to divide into three 
parts. 1, is the butt : 2, the middle ; and 
3, the point. The upper part is an iron 
cylinder, with a ^ap on the top. This is 
opened hj touching the bolt seen a little 
below it m front, and then, by giving the 
weapon a jerk forwards, the blades fly 
out, and produce the form of the partisan. 
Upon those, on each side, is written, “ Al 
Segno Del Cor” — ‘*To the mark of the 
heart.” When in the state seen in the 
engraving, the blades are held so firmly 
that they cannot be thrust back ; ano*. the 
only mode of returning them into the 
cylinder is by striking the butt end 
against the ground, when they instantly 
fall in. 

This weapon, we apprehend, must have 
been more formidable in appearance than 
useful in action. Once let a man get a 
fair thrust with it at his enemy, and, it is 
true, the effect of that one stroke would 
be fatal, but in battle it would most pro- 
bably prove fatal also to the man who 
wielded the weapon, for before he could 
have* time to draw it back, a comrade of 
the wounded man would have plenty of 
opportunity to rush in and cut the striker 
of the blow down. On seeing this and 
other clumsy weapons which were so much 
in vogue in former times, we cannot be 
surpnsed that none of them havef®* con- 
tinued in use to the present day. Weapons 
such as the one we here engrave, have long 
been thrown aside, and short weapons 
are now only used for all hand" to hand 
encounters. 


THE BABES OF BETHLEHEM. 

It is an ancienfr custom at Norton, near Evesham, Worcestershire, on 
the 28th of December (Innocents’ Day) to ring a muffled peal, in token 
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of sorrow for the slanghter of the hapless << babes of Bethlehem,” and, 
immediately afterwards, an unmufflcd peal, in manifestation of joy for 
the deliyerance and escape of the infant Saviour. 

• 

GAUNTLET OF HENRY PRINCE OP WALES. 

•The liighly interesting relic of which we here give a sketch is of a 
russet colour, engraved and gilt, the omamenm parts beihg sunk 
lower th|ui the simace. The initials of the owner, surmounted by a 
coronet, occur in two places, as do also ’the rose and thistle. Henry 
was bom on the 19th of Febmary, 

1594, and was nine years of ago 
whgn his father ascended the throne 
o^Sngland. When seven, he com- 
menced the acquirement of martial 
exercises — as the use of the bowt 
pike, firearms, and the art of riding ; 
and at ten applied to Colonel Ed- 
mondes to send him a suit of armour 
from Holland. On the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot, lA)rd Spencer 
ma^e him a present of a sword and 
target; and, in 1607, Louis, the 
Dauphin, son of Henry IV. of 
France, sent him a suit of armour, 
well ^It and enamelled, together 
with pistols and a sword of the same 
kind, and the armour for a horse. 

His martial and romantic disposition 
displayed itself on the occasion of his 
being created Prince of Wales in 
1610, when he caused a challenge to 
be. given to all the knights in Great 
Britain, under tbs name of Maeliadcs, 

Lord of the Isles ; and on the day 
appointed, the Prince, assisted only 
by the Duke of Lenox, the Earls of 
Aiundel and Southampton, Lord 
Hay, Sir Thomas Somerset, and Sir 
Eicnard Preston, who instructed his 
Highness in arms, maintained the 
combat against fifty-six earls, barons, 
knights, and esquires. Henry him- 
self gave and* received thirty-two 
pushes t)f the pike, and about three 
hundred and sixty strokes of the sword, not being yet sixteen years of 
age. • From the size of the gauntlet, the initials H. B., and a prince’s 
coronet, if not made on this occasion, it could nbt Kave been much 
anterior ; and, from most of his armour being sent from abroad, the 
impression would be that it is of foreigj^ manufactuA. Yet there is in 
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the State Paper Office an original warrant ordering the payment ci 
£200, the balance of £340, for a rich suit of armour made for Henry 
Prince of Wales, dated July 11, 1614, he having died on the 6th of 
November, 1612. This document is directed by King James 1. to the 
Commissioners for the exercise of the office of High Treasurer of 
England, and states that,. Whereas Ihere was made, in the office vf 
our armory of Greenwicl^ by William Pickeringe, our master workman 
there, one rich armour with all peeoes compleate, fa;^ely gilt an(^ graven, 
by ^e commaundement of our late deero sonne Ihrince Henry, which 
armour was worth (as we are informecH the somme of three hundred 
and forty poundes, whereof the said William Pickeringe hath receaved 
of our said late deere .sonne tho somme of ^one hundred and fflity 
poundes only, soe as there remayneth due unto him the somme of wo 
hundred poundes’’ — ^therefore they are ordered to discharge the same 
forthwith. 

\y THE SIMOON. 

Arabia is frequently visited by the terrible simoom, called by the 
natives ahamiel, or the wind of Syria, under whoso pestilential influence 
all nature seems to languish and expire. This current prevails chiefly 
on the frontiers, and more rarely in the interior. It is in the arid plains 
about Bussora, Bagdad, Aleppo, and in the environs of Mecca, that it is 
most dreaded, and only during the intense heats of summer. The Arabs, 
being aooustomed to on atmosphere of great purity, are said to perceive 
its approach by its sulphureous odour, and by an unusual redness in the 
quarter whence it comes. The sky, at other times serene and cloudless, 
appears lurid and heavy ; the sun loses his splendour, and appears of a 
violet colour. The air, saturated with paxtioleaof the finest sand^, becomes 
thiok, fiery, and unfit for respiration. The coldest substances ohange 
their natural qualities ; marble, Iron, and water, are hot, and deceive 
the hand that touches them. Every kind of moisture is absorbed ; the 
skin is parched and shrivelled ; paper cracks as if it were in the mou^ 
of on oven. When inhaled by men or animals, the siaaoom produces a 
painful feeling as of sufifocation. The lun^ are too rarefied for hreathing, 
and the body is consumed by an internal heat, which often terminates in 
convulsions emd death. The carcass of the dead exhibit symptoms of 
immediate putrefaction, similar to what is observed to take place on 
bodies depnved of life by thunder^ or the effect of electricity. 

When this pestilence visits towns or villages, the inhabitants shut them- 
selves up, the streets are deserted, and the silence of night everywhere 
reigns. Travellers in the desert sometimes find a crevice in the rocks ; 
hut if remote from shelter, they must abide the dreadful consequences. 
Thcronly means of escaping from these destruotive blasts, is to lie flat on. 
tho ground until they pass over, as they always move at a cortain height 
in the atmosphere. Instinct teaches even animals to bow down their 
heads, and buryr their nostrils in the sand. The danger is most immi- 
nent when they blo^.' in squalls, which raise up elouds of sand in such 
quantities, that it becomes impossible to see to the distance (ff a few 
yards. In theso oAses the tpiveUer generally Mes down on tho loe side of 
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his camel ; but as the desert is soon blown up to the level of its body, 
both are obliged frequently to rise and replace themselves in a new posi** 
tion, in order to avoid being entirely covered. In many instances, 
however, from weariness, faintness, or sleepiness, oceJasioned by the 
great l\eat, and often from a feeling of despair, both men and animals 
remain on the ground, and in twenty minutes they are buried iinder a 
load of sand. Caravans are sometimes swallowed up ; and whole armies 
have pcanshed miserably in these inhospitable deserts. 

ROILING TO RE^wnr. 

One Douse, who had attempted to poison Fisher, Bishop of Doohester, 
^Jio was afterwards murdered in his 77th year, (by Henry VIII.) — was 
actually boiled to death in Smithtield, for his offence. The law which 
thus punished him, was afterwards rep’ealed. 

SIEKm PIUESTS. 

The Sikkim country is situated on the frontiers of Thibet and Nepal, 
and on a portion of the Himalayas. Dr. Hooker, who visited it a few 
years ago, gives the following account in liis Journal of some of its 
scenery: — “January Ist, 1849. — The morning of the new year was 
brmht and beautiful, thoimh much snow had fmen on the mountains ; 
and we left Sunnook for Femiongchi, situated on the summit of a lofty 
spur on the opposite side of the liatong. • 

“ The ascent to Pemiongchi was very steep, tlirough woods of oaks, 
ohesnuts, and magnolias, but no tree-fern, palms, pothos, or plaintain, 
which abound at this elevation on the moister outer ranges of Sikkim. 
The temple is large, eighty feet long, and in excellent order, built upon 
the lofty termintu point of the great east and west spur, that divides 
the Kulhait from the liatong and lUingbeo rivers; and the great 
^ )hangachelling temxde and monastery stands on another eminence of 
the same ridge, two miles further west. 

“The view of the snowy range from this temple is one of the finest 
in Sikkim ; the- eye surveying at once glance the vegetation of the 
tropics and the poles. I)eep in tlm valleys the river beds are but 
^,000 feet above the sea, and are choked with fig-trees, plan- 
tains, and palms ; to those succeed laurels and magnolias ; and still 
higher up, oaks, chesnuts, birches, &o. ; there is, however, no marked- 
line between the limits of these two last forests, which form the pre- 
vailing arboreous vegetation between 4,000 and 10,000 feet, and ^ive 
lurid nue to the mountains. Fir forests succeed for 2,000 feet higher, 
when they give place to a skirtiug of rhododendron and barberry. Among 
these appear black naked rocks, oetween which are gullcys, down which 
the snow now descended to 12,000 feet. The mountain flanks are much 
more steep and rocky than those at similar heights on the outer ranges, 
and cataracts are very numerous, and of considerable height, though 
small in volume. ^ 

“ Pemiong:chi temple, the most ancient in Sikkim, is said to bo 400 
years old ; it stands on a paved platform, and is of the same form and 
general choraptcr as that of Tassisudin^. Inside, itf is most beautifully 
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decorated, especially the beams, columns, capitals, and architraves, but 
the designs are coarser tlian those of Tassis tiding. The square end of 
eve^ beam in the roof is ornamented either with a lotus flower, or with 
a Tibetan character, in endless diversity of colour and form, and the 
walls are completely covered ivith allegorical paintings of Lainas and 
saints with glories round their heads, mitred, and holdmg the doije and 
jewel. 

“ The principal image is a large and hideous fi^ire of Sakya-thoha 
in a recess under a blue silk ‘canopy, contrasting with a calm figure ot‘ 
the late Rajah, wearing a cap* and coronet. 

Pcmiongchi was once the capital of Sikkim, and called the Sikkim 
Durbar : the Rajah’s residence was on a curious flat to the south of the 



temple, and a fi)w liundrcd loot below it, where arc the remains of (for 
this country) extensive walls and buildings. During the Nepal war, 
the Rajah was driven east across the Teesta, w^hilst the Ghorkas 
plundered Tassisuding, Pemiongchi, CliangachcUing, and all the other 
temples and convents to the west of that river. It was then that the 
famous history of Sikkim, compiled by the Lamas of Pemiongchi, and 
kept at this temple, w^as destroyed, with the exception of a few sheets, 
■with one of which Dr. Campbell and myself were each presented. , AVo 
were told that the monks of Changachclling and those of this elfita- 
blishment had copied what remained, and were busy compiling the rest 
from^ oral information, &c. ; whatever value the original may have 
possessed, however, .is irretrievably lost. A magnificent copy of the 
Buddhist Scriptures was destroyed at the same time ; it consistef of 400 
volumes, each containing several hundred sheets of Daphne paper.” 

Of the figures ^iv^n in our article, the one on Oie extreme left is a 
Lama, or Sikkini priest, having in his hand a dorge^ or double-headed 
thunderbolt ; next Jo him, a monk ; next to tho monk, a priest, -with a 
praying cylinder; and at the extreme right, a noth or monk. 
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A UKAD-BRRAKER. 

With many savage nations it is a custom when prisoners have been 
captured in war, to keep thorn in conhnement for some time, till the 
preparations for a grand festival have been 
completed, and then to put them to death 
iR the presence of the great men and chief 
priests of the country. They were 
slaughtered, sometimes as offerings to the 
gods, sometimes as sacrifices to the spirits 
of those slain in the war in which they 
were captured, and at other times as incen- 
tives to the young warriors who were to bo 
the future defenders of the nation. -In all 
these oases, appropriate and peculiar cere- 
monies were prescribed, ana the victims 
were generally despatched by a particular 
official whoso especial duty it was to 
perforffl the bloody deed. A particular 
weapon was also used, and one of these is 
sketched at the head of our article. It was used by one of the tribes 
AWiich inhabit the shores of Nootka Sound. It is intended to represent 
the sacred bird of their nation, and is made of wood, inlaid with mother- 
of pearl, with a blade of basalt. The lower end is hollow for the in- ^ 
sertion of a handle. 

ANCIENT STONE COLLARS. 

Perhaps the most singidar relics of that Pagan period in Scotland 
when the use of metals was in a great measure unknown, arc two stone 
collars, found near the celebrated parallel roads of Glenroy, and now 
preserved at the mansion of Tonley, Aberdeensliire, We here give an 
engraving of them. 

They are each of the full size of a 
collar adapted to a small Highland 
horse ; the one formed of trap or whin- 
stone, and the other of a fine-grained 
red granite. They are not, however, 
to bo regarded as the primitive sub- 
stitutes for the more convenient ma- 
tciials of later introduction; on the 
oJhtrary, a close imitation of the details 
of a horse collar of common materials 
is attempted, including the folds, the 
leather, nails, buckles, and holes for 
tying* particular parts together. They 
ar^ finished with much care and a higli 
degree jf polish, and are described oh 
obviously the workmanship of a skilful 
artist. Mr. Skene, who first diw 
attention to these remarkable relics, suggests the peculiar natural features 
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of Glenroy baying led to the selection of this amphitheatre for the scene 
of ancient public games, and that these stone collars might commemorate 
the victor in the chariot race, as the tripods, still existing, record the 
victor in the Ch6ragic games of Athens. But no circumstances attending 
their discovery are known which could aid conjecture either as .to the 
period or purpose of their construction. 

THE OFFSPBING OF DRUNKENNESS. 

From an interesting lecture on drunkenness, and on popular invest- 
ments, recently delivered by tne Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A., of Bilston, we 
select this impressive enumeration of the crimes mainly springing from 
drunkenness. Drink was. the desolating demon of Great Britain. They 
had spent in intoxicating drinks during the present century as much as 
would pay the national debt twice over! There were 180,000 gin 
drinkers in London alone, and in that city three millions a year are 
spent in gin! In thirteen years ‘249,006 males and 183,921 females 
were taken into custody for being drunk and disorderly. In Manchester 
no less than a million a-year were spent in profligacy and crime. In 
Edinburgh there were 1,000 whisky ^ops — 160 in one street — and yet 
the city contained only 200 bread shops. Of 27,000 cases of pauperism, 
20,000 of them were traceable to drunkenness. In Glasgow the poir 
rates were £100,000 a-year. Ten thousand,” says Alison, “ get drunk 
, every Saturday night — are drunk all day Sunday and Monday, and not 
able to return to work till Tuesday or Wednesday.” Glasgow spends 
£1,200,000 annually in drink, and 20,000 females are taken into custody 
for being drunk. And what were some of the normal results of such 
appalling statistics? insanity, pauperbm, prostitution, and crime. As 
to the insanity affiliated on drink, the Bishop of London stated, that of 
1,271 maniacs, whose previous histories were investigated, 649, or more- 
than half of them, wrecked their reason in drinking. As to its pauper- 
ism, it is estimated that not less than two-thirds of our paupers were the 
direct or indirect victims of the same fatal vice. As to its prostitution, 
its debauching influence was remotely traceable in the 150,000 harlots of 
London, and in their awful swarins in all our largo towns and cities. 
Its relation to crime was equally conclusive. In Parkhurst prison, it 
was calculated, that 400 out of 500 juvenile prisoners, wore immured 
there, as the incidental results of parental debauchery. The Chaplain 
of the Northampton County Gaol, lately informed the lecturer, that, 
** of 302 prisoners in this gaol, during th^ last six months, 176 attributed 
their ruin to druxikcnness ; 64 spent from 2s. 6d. to I Os. a week^in 
drink 15 spent from 10s. to 17s. ; and 10 spent all their savings. Is it 
not remarkable,” he added, “that out of 433 prisoners in this gaol, I 
have hot had one that has had one sixpence in a saving’s bonk, nor 
above six that ever Kad sixpence in one ? On the contrary, I have many 
members of friendly societies, of course of unsound ones, which \{:ith 
two or three excep^ons, all met at public hous^ s ; and there they learned 
to drink, and bec&ine 'familiarised with crime.” Judge Erskine declared 
^ at the Salisbury Assizes in 1844, that 96 cases out of every 100 were 
‘tiirough strong drink. Judge Co^f ridge added, at Oxford, that ho never 
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knew a ease brot^ht before bim, which was not directly or indirectly 
connected with intoxicating liquors ; and Judge Patteson capped the 
climax, at Norwich, by stating to the grand jury, ** If it were not for 
this drinking, you and I should have nothing to do Of the 7,018 
charges entered at Bow Street Police Office, in the year 1850, half of them 
were for being drunk and incapable ; and if they added to these the 
offences indirectly instigated by intoxication, the proportion rose at least 
to 75 per cent, 

AN OLj) pn^. 

In the year 1497 a giant ‘‘ Jack-killer^’ was captured in the vicinity 
of Mannheim, with tim following announcement in Greek appended to 
his muzzle : — 1 am the first fish that was put into this pond by the 
hands of tho Emperor Frederic the Second, on this 3rd day of October, 
1262.” The age of the infoimanV, therefore, if his lips spoke tsruth (and 
the unprecedented dimensions of the body left little doubt on that 
point), was more than two hundred and thirty-fivo years. Already ho 
nad been the survivor of many important changes in the p<^tical and 
social world around, and would have swam out perhaps as many more 
had the captors boon as solicitous to preserve his life as they were to 

£ e his portrait. This, on the demise of the original, was hung up in 
castle of Lantern, and the enormoim carcase (which, when entire, 
weighed three hundred and fifty pounds> and measured nineteen feet) 
was sent to the museum at Manmeim, where, deprived of its fiesh, and^ 
caparisoned de not'o, it hung, and haply yet hax^s, a light desiccated 
skeleton, which a child might move. 

n UI&3dLi£SE BOAT • 

The ouziaFQS boat which is here deputed in full sail is one of those 
which is used by ^e Burmese on the river Irawadi. They are called 
hnau, and CaptaixL Yule gives thofidldwiDg description of them in his 
“ Mission to Ava:’^ — 

The model is nearly the same fbr all sizes, from the merest dinghy 
upwards. Tho keel-pieoe is a singletree hollowed out, and stretched by 
the aid of of fire when CTeen, a complete canoe, in fact. From this, ribs 
and planking are carried up. The bow is low with beautiful hollow lines, 
strongly resembling those of our finest modem steamers. The stern rises 
high above the water, and below the run is drawn out fine to an edge. 
A high bench or platform for the steersman, elaborately carved, is on 
indispensable appendage. The rudder is a large paddle lashed to the 
larboard quarter, and having a short tiller passing athwart the steerman’s 
bench. 



tbht it can bo let down, or unshipped altogether, vpith little difficulty. 
Above the mainyard the two pieces run into onelj foAning the topma:^ 
Wooden rounds run as ratlines from one spar of the most to the other, 
forming a ladder for going aloft. 
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“ The yard is a bamboo, or a line of sliced bamboos, of enormous length, 
and, being perfectly flexible, is suspended from the mast-head by nume- 
rous guys or haly^s, so as to curve upwards in an inverted bow. A 
rope runs along this, from which the huge mainsail is suspended, running 
on rings like a curtain outwards both ways from the mast. The];e is a 
small topsail of similar arrangement. 



** The sail-cloth used is the common light cotton stuff for clothing. 01 
any heavier material it would be impossible to cany the enormous spre^ 
of sail which distinguishes these boats. At Menh’iSi one vessel was lyin^ 
so close to the shore that 1 was enabled to pace the length of the half- 
yard. I found it to be 63 feet, or for the length of the whole spar, 
negleOuing the curve, 130 feet. The area of the mainsail in this case 
comd not have been very much less than 4,000 square feet, or one-eleVenth 
of an acre. 

** These boats cap, scarcely sail, of course, except before the wind. Biit 
in ascending the Ixawadi, as on the Ganps during the rainy season, the 
wmd is tdmost always favourable. A fleet of them speeding before the 
'Wind with the sunlight on their bellying sails has a splendid though 
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tottutic appearance. With their vast spreading wingS and almost 
invisible hulls| they look like a tiight of colossal butteries akimniTaff 
water.” 


DANCINa DEBTISHES. 

The Dancing Dervishes at Constantinople are a remarkable of 

the lengths to which su^rstition and ‘credulity will proceed. The 
saltatory ceremony which they perform at their religious services is thus 



admirably described by Mr. Albert Smith in his ** Month at Constan- 
tinople — 

*<‘1 have said it was Friday ; and so, on my return, I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the Dancing Dervishes at Pera. They exhibit — for it i- 
rather a sight than a solemnity— on this day, as well as on Tuesday, in 
every week. Their convent is facing the scrap of burying-ground on the 
road from Galata to Pera, and any one may witness tneir antics. Having 
put ofE our shoes, we entered an octagonal building, with galleries run- 
ning round it, and standing places under them, surrounding the railed 
ei^plosure in which the Dervishes were to dance, oj^ rather spin. One 
^vision of this part of the building was put aside^for Christians, th(* 
others were filled with common people and children. When I arrived, 
ono old Derviah, in a green dress, was sittin«R at one point of the room,* 
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and twenty-four in white, were opposite to him. A flute and drain 
played some very dreary music in the gallery. At a given signal they 
all fell flat on their faces, with a noise and precision that would have 
done honour to « narty of pantomimists ; and then they all rose and 
walked slowly rouna, with their arms folded across their breasts, follow- 
ing the old green Dervish, wjio marched at their head, and bowing'twice 
very gravdy to the place where he had been sitting, and to the spot oppo- 
site to it. They performed this ronnd two or three times. Then the old 
man sat down, and the others, pulling off their cloaks, appeared in a 
species of long petticoat, and one after the other began to spin. They 
commenced revolving precisely as though they were waltzing by them- 
selves ; first keeping their hands crossed on their breast, and then extend- 
ing them, the palm of the right hand and the Ifack of the left being 
upwards. At last they all got into plav, and as they went round and 
round, they put me in mind of ^e grand party we have seen on the top 
of an organ, where a cavalier seul xsevolves by himself, and bows as he 
faces the spectators. 

They went on for a longtiinewfliiout stopping^ quarter of an hour, 
perhaps, or twenty minutes. Theie was something inexpressibly sly 
and offensive in the appearance (rf these men, and the desire one felt to 
hit them hard in the became unoomfo^bly dominant. At the end 
of their revolutions they made another obeisanoe to the old man, and avl 
this time the players in the .mrohestra howled forth a kind of hymn. 
This ceremony was repeated three or four times, and then they all sat 
down again and put their cloaks OfU, whilst another Dervish, who had 
walked round ana round amongst the dancers, whilst they were spinning, 
sang a solo/ During this time their faces were all idose to the ground. 
This done, they rose and marched before the did green Dervish once 
more, kissing lus hand as they paaoed 9 end the service concluded, occu- 
pying altogrohar about thm-quaeten of an hour,^ 

jaa:iiAOB9]NAST at 

Digne, the principal town in the deparimexft cf Ihe Basses Alpes in 
France might be passed by the trvgelkr without exciting one observa- 
tion, its walks and its warm mineral waters being the only objects 
worthy of notice. Its inhabitants do not now exo^ 3,500; but, in 
the year 1629, 10,000 industrious citizeos followed their numerous avo- 
cations within its precincts. At that period, however, an extraordinary 
plague broke out, in the month of June, which lasted till October, oom- 
mitting the most awful ravages, so that in that short space of time ^ 
wretched inhabitants were reduced to the number of 1,500, amofig 
whom six only had escaped this very singular malady, the effects of which 
are tbfis described by a French writer : — “ This malady strangely affected 
the invalids ; some Kmoied they could fly ; others, olimb from one object 
to another like squirrels ; some sunk into a profound lethargy, even for 
so long a time as six days ; and one young woman who had been has^y 
interred in a vine^^ard, rose thi*ee days afterwords, for the grave-diggers 
were ^tent just to cover the bodies. During these four mouths the 
• ton ^ ooveied wjfA a thick £og ; the heat was suffboating, 
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nicd by frequent and dreadful storms; and in order to complete the 
liorrors of such a situation, the parliament forbade any of the inhabitants 
to quit the city, or the small territory belonging to it. Guards placed 
upon the Bleonnc tired upon those who attempted to escape. 'Ibo magis- 
trates n^bandoned their functions; the clocks no longer sounded the hours ; 
tho neighbouring snrings dried up, so that the mills could not work ; and 
famine began to aud its fearful horrors to the miseries which already 
desolated the city, now become a living sepulchre, for the dead bodies 
lay in the streets unburied, and the few remaining persons who still 
paraded the streets appeared more like fhe spectres of those departed 
than living beings. Many persons not only prepared but put on the 
habiliments of death, and quietly awaited the approach of tho kin^ of 
terrors, A new edict oondemned the j^estilential city to the flames ; but 
this inhuman decree was countemanded, after tho destruction of one 
country house, with all its inhabitants. The disease having somewhat 
abated in tho surrounding ^^llages,* humanity at length dictated the 
necessity of making some efforts to save the remaining few, who had 
escaped* the contagion, from the no less frightful evil of famine. The 
scene that presented itself was appalling ; several little' children, whose 
parents were dead, were found sucking goats ; in short, the desolation 
so great that, although two centuries have passed away sinoo this 
fatal scourge devastated the country, JDigne has never recovered its 
effects.” 

QUACKERY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. many of the medical practitioners were 
mere horse-farriers. A distinguished patient, the great I^ord Burghley, 
secretary of state to Queen Elizabeth, was addressed by one Audelay, on 
a certain occasion, in this wise, Be of goode comfort, and pluoke up a 
lustie, merrie hearte, and then shall you overcome all diseases : and 
because it pleased my good Lord Admiral lately to praise my physicke, 
1 have written to you such medicine? as I wrote unto him, which I have 
in my boko of my wyfte’s hand, proved upon herselfe and mee both ; 
and if I can get anything that may ffo you any goode, you may be well 
assured it shall be a joye unto me to get it for you.” “ A good medicine 
for weakness or consumption : — ^Take a pig of nine davs olde, and slaye 
him, and quarter him, and put him in a skillat, with a handfull of spear- 
ment, and a handfull of red fenncll, a handfull of liverwort, half a hand- 
ful^ of red neap, a handfull of^clpgo, and nine dates, cleaned, picked, 
pafted, and a handful of great raisins,. and pioke out the stones, and a 
quarto of an ounce of mace, and two stickes of goode cinnamon, bruised 
iu a mortar, and distill it with a soft fire, and put it in a glass, and^t it 
in the sun nine days, and drinkc nine spoonfulls of it at once when you 
list!” ® “A compost : — item— take a porpin, otherwise called on EngUdi 
licdge-hog, and quarter him in pieces, and put the said beast in a still, 
with these ingredients : item— a quart of redde wyn^ a pinte of rose- 
water, a quarter of a po\md of sugar— cinnamon and ^Wo great raisins.” 
“ If thoro be any manner of disease that you be aggrieved withal, I pray 
you send me some knowledge thereof, 1 doubt not but to send you 
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an approTed remedie. Written in iaste at Greenwiolie, y« 9 of May, 
1553, Dy your trewe heartie friend, John of Audelay.” 

A POISON WEAPON. 

The instminent sketched forms one of the curiosities in the splendid 
museum of the late Sir S. K.* Meyriok, and is a singular instance of that 
refinement of cruelty which is too prominent 
a characteristic of the sixteenth century. It 
is|Lwea{)on for throwing poisoned needles 
among a crowd. Where the lid at the top 
is seen lifted up, is the chamber in which 
the needles are kept stuck into a cork at the 
bottom. On the opposite side a needle is 
seen |>ut through a hole in a strong spring, 
held in its place by a catch above, which, 
when pressed by the thumb disengages it 
and ejects the needle with considerable force. 
As the fore-finger goes through the centre 
ring, and the thumb is at the top, the weapon 
is almost entirely concealed by the hand. 
The spring can be adjusted by a screw at the side. This cruel instru- 
ment was used by men on horseback, or from a window, and as the needles 
were poisoned, many painful injuries must have been inflicted without 
the sufferers being able to discover by whom their wounds were caused. 

. ANCIENT 8WORD-BREAKEE. 

The immense two-handed swords of former times were most fearful 
weapons, and far more easily used than the appearance of them would 
lead us to suppose. They were admirably poised, and the position in 
which they were held may be learned from various 'writers of their times. 



One hand was placed close to the cross bar, while the other helde.the 
pommel. De OAssi, in 1594, tells us that those who uso them contAvr 
to “ amase v^th the furie of the sword, and deliver great edge blows 
dowiLspght and reversed, fetching a full circle or compass therein with 
exceeding great swiftness, staying themselves upon one foote, some- 
times on the other, utterlie ne^tcting to thrust, and persuading* them- 
selves that the thnist serveth ‘to amaze one man onlie, but those ed^e 
blows are of fored to* incounter many. The hand towards the enemie 
must take hold fast of the handle neere the crosse and underneath, the 
. other hand above on^ near the pomcll.” 

Silver, in his “ Paradox” givec the following as the proportions of a 
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two-lianded sword in his day : “ The perfect length of youi* two-handed 
sword is the blade to the length and hilt of your single sword.” 

The instrument which we have sketched on previous npgc, was used in 
the time of Henry VIII., for the purpose, not only of defence against 
one of. those “great edge-blows down-right” but of catching the blade 
between the teeth, and then breaking it by it sharp turn of the twrist. 

ORIGIX OF THE BALLOT. 

• 

The origin of electing members by J)alls ma)'- be traced to the Grecians. 
When a member was to be elected, every one threw a little pellet of 
bran, or crumb of bread into a basket, carried by a servant on his head 
round the table, and wiwever dissented flattened their pellet at one side. 

ANCIENT DAGGER. 

The weapon which forms the suh|ect 
of the woodcut is a dagger of the time 
of Philip and Maiy, ornamented ■with 
engraving. After being thrust into a 
person, by pulling a little catch, it is 
made to open within him, and the pro- 
loi^gation of the blade allows means for 
a second blow. The two small hooks 
at the inner side of the two blades would 
admit of the dagger being thrust deeper 
in, but would prevent its being drawn 
out. 

At the period these daggers were most 
in vogue, personal combats were very 
sanguinary and determined, seldom 
terminating without the death of one, 
and in some cases of both, of the parties 
engaged. They first used the long 
sword, and when that weapon was 
broken, they closed with one another* 
and used theii' daggei’s by stabbing at 
the most mortal part of their foe they could manage to reach, 

' THE TEMPLE OP POU-TOU. 

Pou-tou is an island of the great archipelago of Chusan, on the coasts 
of tbJ province of Tche-kiang, More than TOO monasteries, more or less 
important, and two of which were founded by Emperors, are scattered 
over the sides of the mountains ajad valleys of tnis picturesque ^nd 
enchanting island, which nature and art have combined to adorn with 
their utmost magnificence. All over it you find delightful gardens, full 
of beautiful flowers, — grottoes out in the li-nng rocK, amidst groves of 
bamboo and other trees, with aromatic banks. Th^ hiTbitations of the 
Ponzes are sheltered from the scorching rays of the sun by umbrageous 
foliage, and scattered about in the prettiest situt|fionB imaginable. 
Thousands of winding paths cross the vajleys in various directions, and 
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tlio brooks and rivulets, by means of pretty bridges of stone or painted 
wood, and for the communications between the scattered dwellings. In 
the centre of the island rise two vast and brilliant edifices — Buddhist 
temples — ^the yellow bricks of which announce that their construction is 
due to imperial munificence. Tho religious architecture of the Chinese 
docs not at all resemble ours. They have no idea of the majestic, solemn, 
and perhaps somewhat melancholy style, that liannonizcs so well witli 
the feelings which ought to be inspired by a place devoted to meditation 
and prayer. When they wish to build a pagoda, they look out for tho 
most gav and smiling site they can find on the declivity of a mountain or 
in a valley ; they ifiant it with great trees of the evergreen sweies ; they 
trace about it a number of paths, on the sides of which they jdace flower- 
ing shrubs, creeping plants, and bushes. It is through these cool aud 
fragrant avenues you reach the building, which is surrounded by galle- 
ries, and has loss*^ the air of a temple than of a rural abode charming!}' 
situated in the midst of a park or garden. 

The principal temple of Poii-tou is reached by a long avenue of gi*and 
secular trees, whose thick foliage is fllled with troops of crows with white 
heads ; and their eawings and flapping of wings keep up a continual 
clamour. At the end of the avenue is a raa^ificent lake, surrounded 
with shrubs that lean over its waters like woeping willows. Turtle and 
gold-fish gleam through them; and mandarin-ducks, in their gai§'- 
coloured plumo^, play over their surface, amidst the splendid water- 
lilies whoso rich corollas rise majestically upon tender green stalks 
spotted with black. Several bridges of red and green wood are thrown 
over this lake, and lead to flights of steps, by which you ascend to tho 
first of the temple buildings — a kind of porch, supported upon eight 
enormous granite columns. On the right and left are stationed, like 
sentinels, four statues of colossal size, and two side gates lead to tho 
vestibule of tho principal nave, where is enthroned a Buddhist Trinity, 
representing the Past, the Present, and tho Future. These three statues 
are entirely gilt, and, although in a crouching posture, of gigantic dimen- 
sions — at least twelve feet nigh. Buddha is in the midst, his hands 
interlaced, and gravely placed on his msuestic abdomen. He represents 
the Past, and the unalterable and eternal quiet to which it has attained ; 
the two others, which have the arm and the right hand raised, in sign of 
their activity, the Present and Future. Before each idol is an altar 
covered with little vases for offerings, and cassolets of chiselled bronze, 
where perfumes ai^ constantly burning. 

,A crowd of secondary divinities are ranged round the hall, tlie orna- 
ments of which are composed of enormous lanterns of painted paper or 
horn — square, round, oval — indeed, of all forms and colours ; and the 
walls are hung with broad strips of satin, with sentences and maxims. 

Tho third hall is conseorated to Kouang^yu^ whom the greater number 
of aooounts of China persist in regarding as a goddess of porcelain, and 
Bometimes also cf fecundity. According a> the Buddhist mythology, 
Kouang-yu is d person of the Indian Trimourti, or Triune Grad, repre- 
senting the creative power. 

Finally, the fourth hall is a pantheon, or pandemonium, containing a 
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complete assortment of hideous idols, with ogres’ and reptiles’ 'faces. 
Here you see, huddled together pell-mell, the gods of heaven and earth ; 
fabulous monsters, patrons of war, of the silk manufactune, of agriculture, 
and of medioine ; the images of the saints of antiquity, philosophers, 
statesmen, warriors, literary men — ^in a word, the most heterogeneous 
and grotesque assembly conceivable. * . 

, ORACLES op APOLLO IN FRANCE. 

Towards the frontiers of Auvergne ancl Yelay, upon the high rock of 
Polignac, there was formerly a temple of Apollo, famous for its oracles. 
The time of its foundation ascends to the lirst yeai’s of the Christian era, 
since, in the year 47, the Emperor Claudius came hither in great i^omp, 
to acknowledge the ppwer of the god ; • and ho left proofs of his piety and 
munificence. The debris and mysterious issues that are found even now 
upon the rock, in the heart of its en^ons, reveal the secret means em- 
]Uoyed by the priests to make their divinities speak, and to imi)Ose upon 
the people. At the bottom of the rock was an ajdicula : it was on this 
s])ot that tlio pilgrims took up their first station, and deposited their 
oficrings and made their vows. A subterranean passage communicated 
from this mdicula to the bottom of a great excavation, pierced, in the 
fotm of a tunnel, from the base to the summit of the rock. It was by 
this enormous opening that the vows, thp prayers and questions, pro- 
nounced in the very lowest voice by the pilgiims, readied instantly the 
top of the rook, and were there heard and collected by the college of 
priests ; the answers were then prepared, while the believers, by a 
sinuous and long path, slowly arrived at the end of their pilgrimage. 
The answers being ready, the priests commissioned to transmit them 
repaired to profound and deep apartments, contiguous to a well, the 
orifice of which terminated in the temple. This well, crowned by an 
•ailtar, being enclosed by a little hemispherical roof, supported in its 
external parts the colossal figure of Apollo ; the mouth of this statue 
being half open, in the middle of a large and majestic beard, appeared 
always ready to pronounce the snprepie decrees. It was also through 
this opening, by the means of a long speaking-trumpet, that the priests 
at the bottom of this den of mystery and superstition made known those 
famous oracles so im|>osing and so powerful in theii* cficcts upon the 
liuman soul as to impede for centuries the substitution of the more pure 
and holy precepts of the gospel. 

BEST POSTTION^FOR SMOKING OPIUM. 

Opium is not smoked in the same manner as tobacco. The pipe is a 
tube of nearly the length and thickness of an ordinary fiute. Towards 
one end of it is fitted a bowl of baked clay or some other material, more 
or less precious, which is pierced with a hole communicating with the 
interior of the tube. The opium, which before smoking is in the form of 
a blackish viscous paste, is prepared in the foUowiag ipanner : — A por- 
tion, of the size ot a pea, is put on a needle, and heated over a lamp 
until it swells and acquires the i^uisite consistence^ It is then placed 
ever the hole in the bowl of the pipe, ingthe form of a little cone that haj 
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been previously pierced with a needle so as to communicate with the 
interior of the tube. The opium is then brought to the flame of the 
lamp, and after jbhree or four, inspirations the little cone is entirely burnt, 
and all the smoke passes into the mouth of the smoker, who then rejects 
it again through lus nostrils. Afterwards the same operation is repeated, 
BO that this mode of smoldng is extremely tedious. The Chinese prepare 
and smoke their opium lying down, sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other, saying that this is the most favourable position; acid the 
smokers of distinction do not give themselves all the trouble of the opera- 
tion, but have their pipes prepared for them. 

executioneb’s swobd. « 

The weapon engraved below forms one of the curiosities in the superb 
collection of ancient armour belonging to the late Sir Samuel II. Meyrick, at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire. It is the sword of an executioner, 
having on it the date 1674. The blade is thin, and exceeding sharp at 



both ed^es ; and engraved on it is a man impaled, above which are the 
words, in German, of which the following is a translation : — 

“ Let every one that has eyes 
Look here, and sec that 
To erect power on wickedness 
Cannot last long 

a man holding a cruciflx, his eyes bandaged, and on his knees ; the 
executioner, with his right hand on the hilt, and his left on the pommel, 
is about to strike off his head ; ab 9 ve is written — 

“ lie who ambitiously exalts himself, 

And thinks only oi evil, 

Has his neck already encompassed 
By punishment.” 

On thd other side, a man broken on the wheel ; over which is — 

“ I live, I know not Bow long : 

I die, but I know not when 

and a man suspended by the ribs from a gibbet, with the inscription — 

“ I move, without knowing whither ; 

1 wonder I am so tranquil.” 

OBIGIN OF EXCHEaXJER BILLS. 

In the year 1696 and 1697, the silver currency of the kingdom being 
by clipping, washing, grinding, filing, &o., reduced to about half its 
ncxuinai value, Aefs oi Parlionilfnt were passed for its being called in 
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and rejoined, and whilst the recoinage was going on, Exohequer bills 
were lirst issued to supply the demands of trade. 

ANCIENT ETRURIAN BUST. 

If, we look backwards to the most remote times of Greek industry, 
wc lind that long before firc-casting beoame customary, almost every 
kind of work was carried out by the simple means of the hammer and 
tongf^ wielded by skilful hands. Even products of art were creat^ 
in this manner ; and as statues, vases, and the like could not be put 
together by the process of soldering, nails were used for the purpose, as 
we learn not only from ancient writers, but even from monuments 
which have lately been discovered in Etruria, and the most important 
specimens of which are now possessed by the British Museum. In one 
of the tombs belonging to the vast necropolis 
of Vulci were discovered, ahoiit twenty 
years ago, a great many bronzed of this 
very ancient workmanship ; one of them 
represents a bust placed on a basement 
covered with thin copper plates, and adorned 
by a row of figures, which are likewise 
phased ; long curls fall down over the neck 
and shoulders, and these parts especially are 
foimod in the most simple manner : • one 
would be tempted to call it child-like, did not 
the whole composition show a certain cha- 
racter which enables the experienced eye of 
the art -philosopher to distinguish in these 
rude attempts at plastic metal work the very 
gorin of those wonderfuUy-stylcd produc- 
tions of a ]<ater period. The engraving here 
annexed, giving a side view of this re- 
markable, and as yet unique monument, is 
intended to show the arrangement of the 
hair, wliicli, in spite of its simple treatment, 
presents as a whole some trace of grace, and 
principles of line proportions. Wo perceive 
tluit the curls arc formed by rolling and 
twining together small strips of bronze plate, connected with tho« head 
itself by tlie mechanical means wo have alluded to. There is no trace 
•f soldering ; and wc may bo* sure that wc possess in this figure a good 
specimen of those hammer- wrought sculptures of old which were spoken 
of by the Greeks themselves as belonging to a fabulous period. 

THE HAIRY WOMAN OE BURMAH. 

The following account of this remarkable freak of nature is taken f5com 
Captain Yule’s “ Mission to Ava.” Writing from .the city of Amara- 
poora, the capital of Burmah, the Captain says 

“ To-day wt had a singular visitor at the residency. This was Ma- 
phoon, the daughter of Shwe-raaong, the “Homft hiVsutus” described 
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and depicted in Crawf aid’s narrative, where a portrait of her, as a youn;; 
child, also appears. !Xot expecting such a visitor, one started and ex- 
claimed involuntarily as there entered what at hrst-siglit seemed an 
absolute realization of the dog-headed Antibis. 

“ The whole of the Maphoon’s face was more or less covered with hair. 
On a part of the cheek, and between the nose and mouth, this was con- 
lined to a ^ort down, hut over all the rest of the face was a thick silky 
hair of a broAvn colour, paling about the nose and chin, four or livo inches 
long. Atthealeaof the nose, under the eye, and on the cheek-bone, 
this was very fully developed, but ilfwas in and on the ear that it was 
most extraordinary. Except the extreme upper tij), no part of the ear 
was visible ; all the rest was filled and veiled by, a large moss of silky 
hair, growing apparently out of every part of the external organ, ani 
hanging in a dependent lock to a len^h of eight or ten inches. The hair 
over her forehead was brushed so as t(f blend with the hair of the head, 
the latter being dressed (as usual with her countrywomen) d la Chinoise, 
It was not so wick as to conceal altogether the forehead, 

** The nose, densely covered with hair so as no animal’s is that I know 
of, and with long fine locks curving out and pendent like the wisps of a 
fine Skye terrier’s coat, had a most strange appearance. The beard was 
pale in colour, and about four inches in length, seemingly verj' soft an^ 
silky. 

Poor Maphoon’s manners were good and modest, her voice soft and 
' feminine, ana her expression mild and not unpleasing, after the first 
instinctive repulsion was overcome. Her appearance rather suggested 
.the idea of a pleasant-looking woman masquerading than that of any- 
thing brutal. This discrimination, however, was very difficult to i)Te- 
serve in sketching her likeness, a task which devolved on mo to -ihiy 
in Mr. Grant’s absence. On an after-visit, however, Mr, Grant made a 
portrait of her, which was generally acknowledged to be most successful. , 
Her neck, bosom, and arms appeared to be covered with fine pale down, 
scarcely visible in some lights, She made a move, as if to take ofi:' her 
upper clothing, but reluctantly, and wo prevented it. Her husband and 
two boys accompanied her. The elder boy, about four or five years old, 
had nothing abnormal about liim. The youngest, who was fourteen 
months old and still at the breast, waS evidently taking afto his mother. 
There was little hair on the head, but the child’s <‘ar was full of long 
silky ifioss, and it could boast a moustache and beard of pale silky down 
that would have cheered the heart of many a comet. In fact, the ap- 
poarauce of the child agrees almost exactly with what Mr. Crawfurd sayn 
of Maphoon herself as an infant. This child is thus the third in descent 
exhibiting this strange peculiarity ; and in this third generation, as in 
the tw€ preceding, tjiis peculiarity has appeared only in one individual. 
Maphoon has the same dental peculiarity also that her father liad- -tlio 
absence of the canine teeth and grinders, the luck part of the gums pre- 
>.enting merely a hard ridge. Still she chewr? pawn like her noighbouift. 

Mr. Camaretta tells some story of an Italian wishing to marry her and 
take her to Europe, which was not allowed. Should the great Barnum 
hear of her, he would ciot be so easily thwarted. 
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According to the Woundouk, the King offered a reward to any man 
w]:o would marry her, but it was long before any one was found bold 
enough or avaricious enougli to venture. Her father, Shwe-maong, was 
murdered by robbers many years ago. * 

• A traveller’s passport. 

The following document, included among the rolls, is date’d 1680, from 
•WhitetaU:— 

“ Dame Mary Yate, having asked his majesty’s permission to pass be- 
yond the seas, for the recovery of her diealth, his majesty was most 
graciously pleased to grant her request, under the usual clauses and pro- 
visoes, according to which yo said Dame Mary Yate having given se- 
curity not to enter into any plott or conspiracy against his majesty or 
lus realms, or behave herself m any^uch manner as may bo prejudicial 
to his majesty’s government, or tltc religion here by law estabushed, and 
that she will not repairo to the city of lloome, or return unto this king- 
dome without lirst acquainting one of his majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state, and obtaining leave for the same, in piirsuance of his majesty’s 
commands in council hereby will and require you to permit and suffer 
tli() said Dame Mary Yate to imbarque with her trunkes of apparel and 
(dher necessaries not prohibited at any port of this kingdom, and from 
tiionco to pass beyond the seas, provided that shee departe this kingdom 
within 14 days alter the date hereof.” — April 14. 

If the above refers to the celebrated Lady Mary Yate (a daughter of 
the house of Pakington) who is commemorated on a monument in Chad- 
dc'slcy Church, Worcestershire, as having died in 1696, at the ago of 86, 
she must have been 70 years old Avhen these precautions were taken by 
llio Goverament against the poor old lady attempting to invade the 
country, or to comfort the Pope with her presence and support. Dame 
piliny Yate was no doubt a llomau Catholic, and the permission above 
referred to was granted under the seventh section of the statute 3rd James 
1, chap, y, whicli was vii’tually repealed by the statute 33rd George III, 
chap. 30, which exempted Roman Catholics from all the penalties and 
restrictions mentioned and enjoined* in the older acts, if in one of the 
Coiii’ts at Westminster or at lue Quarter Sessions they made a declara- 
tion wliieh to them was unobjectionable. 

CURIOUS rnOVIJfCIAL dance in FRANCE. 

The inhabitants of Roussillon arc passionately fond of dancing ; they 
lun^' some dances peculiar to tlfouisolvcs. The men generally commence 
tlu* countrv dmice by a contrc~pas, the air of which is said to be of 
Greek origin ; the women then mingle in the dance, when they jointly 
perform several tigurcs, passing one among the other, and occasionally 
turning each oilier round. At a particular change in the air, the male 
dancer must dexterously raise his partner and place her on his hand in a 
silting posture. Accidents sometimes happen upon these occasions, and 
the lady falls to the ground amidst the jokes and* laughter of her com- 
panions. One of these dances, called lo mlty is performed by four men 
?nid four women. At the given signal, the cawaliers simultnnconsly 
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raise the four ladies, forming a pyramid, the caps of the ladies makin^;: 
the apex. The music which accompanies these dances consists ot a 
lo Jlaviolf a soiii. of flageolet, a drum, t^vo hautboys, prima and tenor, 
and the ewnmeme^ called in the country lo (jratla : this instrument, by 
its description, must somewhat resemble the baginpcs. The dance, called 
is performed with 'the greatest rapidity: at the end of every 
couplet, for the airs are short and numerous, the female dancers are 
raised, and seated on the hands of their partners. 

.VNCIENT IKSTSLTJMEKT OF PUNISHMENT. 

The instrument which' we here engrave is a whip of steel that was 
made and used as an engine of punishment and ti5i*turo about tlio middle 
of the sixteenth century. It is composed of several truncated cones, 
grooved with sharp edges, and held in opposite directions, so as to give 
sufficient oscillation 'without rising so far as to strike the hund of the 



executioner. It scorns to have been hold bv a strap ; but its barliariti* 
is evident. 

PUNISHING BY WHOLESALE. 

Henry YIII. is recorded, in tlic^ course of his reign, to liavo Jiangcd 
no fewer than 72,000 robbers, thieves, and vagabonds. In the latter 
d?.ys of Elizabeth scarcely a year J^assed without 300 or 100 criminals 
going “to the gallows. In 1596, in the county of Somerset alone, 40 per- 
sons wore executed, 35 burnt in the hand, and 37 sovrroly wliip|>ed. 

. MONKS \NB ITllAltS. 

There was a distinction between the IJonks and Eriars, which caused 
the latter to become the object of hatred and envy. Both the monastic, 
or regular, and parochial clergy, encouraged the attacks made upon them. 
The ^onks were, hy most of their rules, absolutely forbidden to go out 
of their monasteries, and, therefore, could receive only such donations as 
1®^ to them. ^ On the contraiy, the Friars, who were professe^l 
mendicant^, on receiving notice of the sickness of ai^ rich person, con- 
stantly detached Sonje of their members, to pursuade the sick nngT\ 
^^ueath alms to**their convent ; thus often, not only anticipating the 
, Monks, but, likewise the parochial clergy. Besides, as most of them 
were professed preaehci'S, their sinuous were freq^ueutly couipared witli 


MARVI^LLOUS, RARE, CURIOXTS, AKD QUAINT. Gsl 

those of the clergy, and in general, not to the advantage of the latter. 
In these sermons, the poverty and distress of their order, were topics 
that, of course, were neither omitted, nor slightly passed over. Con- 
sidering the power of the Church, before the Keformation, it is not to be 
supposed that any of the Poets, as Chaucer, &c., would have ventured U 
tell those redioulous stories of the Friars, with which their worts abound, 
had they not been privately protected hj'^ the su}icrior clergy. 



cuuious TUUKian co:;TaivA*\c]:. 

• • 

■yonderful are tlie appliance^ by which ingenuity contrives to supply 
tlfb evasions of idleness. We give one of them, as described by Mr. 
Albert Smith, in his “ Month at Constantinople.” 

“ Passing some cemeteries and public fountains, we came to the out- 
skirts of the city, which consist chiefly of gardens producing llives, 
orangSs, raisins and figs, irrigated by creaking water-wheels worked by 
donkeys. To one of these the droll contrivances which attracted our notice 
waS affixed. The donkey who went round and round was blinded, and in 
front of him was a pole, one end of which was flxeTl W the axle and the 
other slightly d^a^vn towards his head-gear and there tied ; so that, from 
the spring he always thought somobodj was pulling him on, Tho guide 
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told us that idle fellows would contrive some rude mechanism so that a 
stick should fall upon the animaUs hind quarters at every round, and so 
keep him at work whilst they went to sleep under the trees.” 

figuhes op dogs ox axciext toubs. 

In attempting to assign a reason for the frequent occurrence of dog^ at 
the feet of tombs, we sliail most probably be right if we simply attribute 
the circumstance to the affection borne by the deceased for sJme^animal 
of that faithful class. That these sculptured animals were sometimes 
intended for likenesses o£ pariieulat dogs is evident. Sir Bryan Staple- 
ton, on his brass at Ingham, Norfolk, rests one foot on a lion, the other 
on a dog ; the name of the latter is recorded on ^ label, Jakhi, Hound 
the collar of a dog at the feet of an old stone ligure of a knight, in 
Tolleshunt Knight’s Church, Essex, letters were formerly traced wliich 
w ere supposed to form the word How^o, 

In a dictionary of old French terms, wc find that the word Gocet 
means a small wooden dog, wliich it was customary to place at the foot 
of the bod. Now it has been thought that something of this kind was 
intended in the representation of dogs on tombs, and that this support 
-of the feet merely indicates the old custom of having that sort of wooden 
resting-place for the feet when in a recumbent position. But our first 
supposition appears the mo^e natural, and is supported the fact that 
a large proportion of these sculptured dogs, instead of being placed 
beneath the feet, are seated on the robe or train, looking upwards with 
the confidence of favourite animals. Judith, daughter of the Emperor 
Conrad, is. represented on her tomb (1191) wHh a littde dog in her right 
hand. 

On the tomb of Sip Ralph de Eoohford, in Walpole Church, Norfolk, 
his lady is by his side, dressed in a reticulated head-dress and veil, 
a standing cape to her robe, long sleeves buttoned to her wrists, 
quatrefoil fastens her gi^e, and a double necklace of beads hangs from 
her neck. At her feet is a dog looking up, and another couchaut. In 
the chancel at Shemborne, Norfolk, the figure of Sir Thomas Shem- 
bernc’s ladv (1458) has at the right foot a small dog sitting, with a 
collar of bells. 

On a large auliqnc marble in the chancel at Great Tlarrowdon, North- 
amptonsliirc, are the portraits of a man in annonr, and his wife in a 
winding sheet. The man stand on a gicyhound, and the woman has at 
her feet two little dogs looking upwards, with bedls on their collars. 
This monument is that of William Jlarf^edon and Margery, daughter, of 
Sir Giles St. John of Plumpton. She died in the twentieth year of 
Henry VI. 

I 

THE FAtE or THE LAST STAY-POLE IX THE STUAXI). 

The May-pole, which had been set up in 1641, having long been in a 
state of d^cay, was pulled down in 1713, cr.d a new one, with twoi.gilt 
balls and a vane on the top of it, was erected in its stead. This did not 
continue long in existence ; for, being in 1718 judged an obstruction to 
the view of tne ohuich then building, orders were ^ven by the parochial 



.Mhnrities for its removal. Sir Isaac Sesrtatt it 

und “t^ wnveyed to \Yanstead Park, where it f S* 

largest telescope ia Europe, belonging to Sir Isaac liewtoe feend^fc. 

round, the rector of Wanstead. it was 125 feet long ; and presented to 
Mr. Pound by Mr. Huson, a French member of the Eojal Soeiety, 

MEANS OE ATTBACTINff CUSTOM. 


liefo^e houses were numbered, it was a common practice with trades- 
men not much known, when they advertised, to mention the colour of their 
next neighbour’s door, balcony, or lamp, df which custom the following 
copy of a hand-bill will present a curious instance : — 

“Next to the Golden Door, opposite Great Suffolk Street, near Pall 
^lall, at the Barber’s Pole, liveth a certain person, Bobert Barker, who 
luL\nng found out an excelleut method for sweating or fluxing of wiggs ; 
liis prices are 2s. 6d. for each fjob, and 3s. for every iye wigg and pig^ 
tail, ready money , * , 

MUSIC OP THE HINDOOS. J 


Among the fine arts of India, music holds a distinguished place ; and 
although its cultivation has declined, and hut few are now found who 
nave attained to emmcnco either in the science or art of this unequalled 
softree of recreation, reflnement, and pleasure, yet no people are mote 
fcius(‘eptiblo of its charms than the Hindoos,- Heading is with them inva- 
riably, as witli the Arabians and other Eastern^ nations, a species of 
rccilaiivo, a sort of speaking music, delivered in dulcet though not 
measured tones. The recitation of lessons in a school or academy always 
takes this form. The man at the oar, women heating lime, the labourer 
engaged in irrigation, alike accompany their toil wim song. 

The word sangtta, symphony, as applied to music by the Hindoos, 
euiu xys tlie idea of the union or voices, instruments, and action. Musical 
irtfBtises accordingly treat of g&nd, vSdya, untya, or sottg, percussion, 
iind dancing ; the tirst comprising the measures of poetry; the second, 
instrumental sounds; and the third, theatrical representation. The 
ancient dramas of the Hindoo exhiliitcd the union of these in thctib 
liiiequalled poetry, modulated with the accompaniments of voice, and 
instruments, and the Attractions of appropriate scenery. 

The music of the Hindoos includes eighty-four modes, each supposed 
to have a peculiar ex^iression, capable of moving some particular senti- 
menf or aflection. The modes take their denomination from the seasons, 
or J’jom the hours of day or nl^ht. Musical composition is supposed 
eapahle of adaptation to the different periods of the day, and thei-cforo 
its provisions are regulated by the hours. The ideas of the Hindoos on 
music, as promoting the jilcasures of imagination, may be inferred f^oni 
the nanyjs applied by ancient authors to their musical treatises. One is 
called ltdgdrnava, tho Sea of tlio Passions ; another, Rdgaderpana, the 
!MiiT(*r of Modes ; and a third, Sdhhavinoda, the Delight of Assemblies ; 
a fourth, Sangitaderpana, the 3IiiTor of Song ; and an^thor, Mdgavihddha, 
tho Doctrine of Musical Modes. Some of these works explain the law 
of musical Roimds. tlieir divisions and succession, vaxilitions oif s&ales by 
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tomperament, and the enunciation of modes ; besides a minute description 
of tne different mnds (lute), and the rules for playing them. Hiis is a 
fretted instrumpnt of the guitar kind, usually having seven wires or 
strings, and a large ^ourd at each end of the nnger-board. Its extent 
is two octaves, and its invention is attributed to N^red&, the. son of 
Brahma. There are many varieties, named according to the number of 
their strings. Of one of them we give an cnOTaving below. 

Music, Bke everything else connected witii India, is invested with 
divine attributes. From the sacred Veda was derived the tJpaveda, or 
subsidiary Veda of the Gandharbas, the heavenly choristers. The art 
was communicated to mortals by Sarasvati, the consort of Brahma. 
S?he, as before stated, is the patroness of the ftne arts, the goddess of 
roeeoh. Their son, an ancient lawgiver and astronomer, invented tri3 
Visa. The lirst inspired man, Bhcrat, invented the Drama. 
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